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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

rpHE  delay  which  political  circumstances  have  imposed  upon 
the  attempt  to  alter  by  Statute  the  l^al  situation  created 
by  the  Osborne  Judgment  has  given  time  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved.  A  series  of  able  articles  by  writers  of 
every  school  of  political  thought  has  appeared  in  the  Press ;  and 
when  the  time  arrives  for  a  Bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  ill-informed  or  unconsidered  opinions 
on  either  side.  The  question  seems  to  us  to  be  one  upon  which 
a  verdict  is  now  possible.  We  do' not  wish  those  who  are  opposed 
to  any  modification  of  the  Law  as  established  by  the  Judgment 
to  support  a  proposal  to  alter  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
tactically  unwise  to  risk  the  wrath  of  their  constituents  :  it  is  best 
that  those  who,  after  due  consideration,  honestly  think  the  present 
state  of  the  Law  satisfactory  should  express  and  abide  by  their 
conviction ;  but  we  beUeve  that  those  who  hold  this  view  are  a 
small  minority,  and  that  the  large  majority,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  Law  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  direction  in  which  modification 
of  the  Law  is  desirable.  In  saying  this,  we  are  supposing  that 
they  are  agreed  that  the  Labour  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  so  far  as  the  Trade  Unions  are  responsible  for  it, 
fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  House,  and  that  the  loss 
of  the  Trade  Union  representatives  would  be  areal  loss  to  the  House. 
Politicians,  both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  often  said  that 
in  industry,  sincerity,  and  ability  the  Labour  members  are  at 
least  the  equals  of  any  other  group  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  therefore,  though  we  cannot  expect  those  who 
usually  oppose  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  support  them 
in  their  candidature,  we  may  hope  that  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
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will  unite  in  an  attempt  to  jemedy  a  state  of  the  Law  which 
threatens  to  make  Trade  Union  representation  impossible. 


One  reason  why  legislative  interference  seems  necessary  is 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  the  Law  is.  For  many 
years  Trade  Unions  applied  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  parliamentary  representatives  without  any  suspicion 
that  their  action  was  illegal;  and  there  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
any  widespread  idea  among  those  who  were  not  Trade  Unionists 
that  the  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  was  vilra  vires  or  contrary  to 
any  principles  of  public  policy.  And  in  the  Courts,  though  the 
three  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  five  Lords  who 
gave  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  unanimous  in  concluding 
that  such  action  was  ill^al,  yet  there  were  several  distinct  grounds 
for  this  decision,  and  no  single  one  of  these  appears  in  each  of  the 
five  judgments  given  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  upon  what  rule  of  law  the  decision  rests,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  possible  application.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  this  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  invalidate  other  existing  activities  of  the  Trade 
Unions  outside  the  sphere  of  politics ;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  voluntary  political  levy  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  is  in  present  circumstances  as 
ill^al  as  a  compulsory  levy.  For  the  general  definition  of  Trade 
Union  activities  given  in  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  if  construed 
as  three  out  of  the  five  Lords  construed  it,  may  be  held  to  exclude 
expenditure,  for  example,  on  higher  education ;  and  if,  as  several 
of  the  judgments  maintain,  the  making  of  payment  conditional 
upon  acceptance  of  the  Labour  Party  pledge  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  as  unduly  fettering  the  representatives’  freedom,  then  it 
remains  illegal  whether  the  funds  out  of  which  the  member  is 
paid  are  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  or  compulsory  levy. 
These  and  other  points  are  discussed  with  admirable  lucidity  in 
a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  Professor  Geldart  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  and  reprinted  by  that  newspaper  in  pamphlet 
form  under  the  title.  The  Osborne  Judgment,  and  after.  Those 
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who  wish  to  understand  the  legal  situation  could  not  do  better 
than  read  these  articles. 


The  question  to  which  the  layman  requires  an  answer  is  this : 
How  far  do  the  rules  of  law  on  which  the  lawyers  base  their  decision 
carry  out  our  notions  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  ?  He  wants 
to  know,  in  fact,  what  are  the  reasons  of  public  policy  which  make 
it  undesirable  that  Trade  Union  representation  should  continue 
on  the  same  terms  as  before.  These  reasons  are,  as  Professor 
Geldart  points  out,  two  in  number.  The  point  which  has  attracted 
most  public  attention  is  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  Conservative 
member  of  a  Trade  Union,  who  can  only  secure  the  benefits 
earned  by  his  contribution  to  the  Union’s  funds  by  also  paying 
something  towards  a  fund  which  is  employed  in  propagating 
political  principles  contrary  to  bis  own.  The  unfairness  of  this  is 
obvious.  It  may,  of  course,  be  exaggerated,  since  in  some  d^ee 
every  voter  suffers  in  the  same  way  ;  for  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
to  which  he  is  obliged  to  contribute,  often  makes  payments  of 
which  he  would  disapprove.  Nevertheless,  all  Trade  Unionists 
would  admit  that  the  prime  functions  of  a  Trade  Union  are  the 
provisions  of  benefits  and  the  conduct  of  trade  disputes,  and  that 
political  action,  though  relevant,  is  subsidiary  to  these  purposes  ; 
and  the  figures  of  Trade  Union  expenditure  show  what  a  very  small 
fraction  of  their  funds  is  accounted  for  by  their  political  activities. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  that  any  statute  empowering  the 
Unions  to  take  part  in  politics  should  saf^ard  the  rights  of 
the  minority  by  providing  that  members  of  a  Union  who  disapprove 
of  the  political  policy  supported  out  of  the  Union’s  funds  shall  be 
entitled  to  withhold  that  part  of  the  subscription  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  political  purposes.  The  political  levy  would  thus  be 
compulsory  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination,  a  loophole 
would  be  left  for  the  conscientious  objector. 


The  other  reason  of  public  policy  which  discredited  the  action 
of  the  Trade  Unions  was  this:  that  it  is  ill^al,  in  Professor  Geldart’s 
words,  “  to  apply  money  for  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament 
who  receive  it  in  consideration  of  any  pledge  similar  to  that 
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which  binds  the  Labour  members.’*  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  I 
how  definite  the  pledge  can  be  without  unduly  fettering  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  representative;  but  probably,  if  we  understand 
Professor  Geldart  correctly,  any  pledge  insisted  upon  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  maintenance  invalidates  the  transaction,  and  therefore 
the  constitution  of  the  Labour  Party  is  illegal.  This  is  a  point 
to  which  Trade  Unionists  have  given  considerable  attention,  and 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  remodel  the  constitution  of 
the  Labour  Party  to  meet  the  objection.  That  such  a  modifica¬ 
tion  is  desirable  we  cannot  doubt.  For,  though  the  principle  on 
which  the  objection  rests  is  difficult  to  formulate  in  general  terms, 
common  sense  recognizes  a  highly  undesirable  form  of  constraint 
upon  conscientious  voting  in  the  stipulation  that  the  representa¬ 
tive’s  livelihood  shall  depend  upon  his  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Party  whip.  Now  that  this  point  has  been  clearly  put  before 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Labour  leaders  will  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  retract  their  error.  If  this  pledge  is  abolished,  and  a 
conscience  clause  is  introduced  for  the  bond  fide  dissentient,  we 
see  no  reason  why  Parliament  should  not  by  statute  recognize 
political  action  as  one  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Trade  | 

Unions,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  their  members  regard  political  I 

action  as  useful  and  necessary. 


The  Workers  Educational  Association  continues  its  excellent 
work  with  marked  success.  Seventeen  new  branches  were  formed 
last  year,  the  development  of  the  Midland  district  being,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable.  A  new  enterprise  of  peculiar  interest  is 
the  effort  now  being  made  by  some  branches  to  extend  their  work 
into  the  country  districts ;  at  Swindon,  for  instance,  members  of 
the  Tutorial  class  are  going  round  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
create  interest  and  to  give  lectures.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
working-women  connected  with  the  movement  is  also  most 
remarkable  and  encouraging ;  their  r^larity  in  attendance  at 
classes  of  which  they  are  members,  even  though  it  may  involve  a 
long  walk  in  deep  snow,  is  extraordinary.  The  strong  idealism  of 
the  movement  continues,  and  was  very  plain  at  the  annual 
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demonstration  at  Beading,  where  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
wound  up  the  meeting  with  words  that  evoked  immense  enthu¬ 
siasm  :  “  You  may  win  a  great  victory,  you  may  bring  about  a 
revolution  ;  but  you  will  be  trodden  down  again  under  the  feet  of 
knowledge  if  you  let  knowledge  remain  attached  to  privilege ;  for 
ignorance  will  always  be  defeated  by  knowledge.” 


The  Association  conducts  many  activities  besides  Tutorial 
classes;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  how  completely  this  method, 
at  once  the  most  educational  and  the  most  exacting  in  its  demand 
on  those  who  take  advantage  of  it,  has  been  appreciated  by  working 
people.  It  makes  a  big  demand  ;  a  three  years’  course,  a  weekly 
meeting  of  two  hours,  an  essay  once  a  fortnight.  And  if  people 
will  meet  that  demand  after  their  heavy  manual  work  of  the  day, 
it  is  proof  of  a  real  zeal  for  knowledge.  The  figures  are  surprising. 
In  the  three  years  ending  in  the  summer  of  1910  the  numbers 
of  students  attending  these  classes  increased  from  60  to  237,  and 
from  237  to  1117 ;  and,  though  exact  figures  for  last  year  are 
not  before  us,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  rate  of  increase  is 
maintained.  The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  special  report 
on  these  classes,  praising  them  warmly,  and  only  criticizing  defects 
rendered  inevitable  through  lack  of  funds.  In  the  summary  with 
which  they  conclude  their  report  the  Inspectors  say  of  the  classes  : 
“  They  are  establishing  in  a  number  of  great  industrial  towns 
centres  of  genuinely  educated  thought  on  social  and  industrial 
problems.  What  they  teach  is  no  mere  exotic  of  culture,  but  is 
intimately  related  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  students.  Its  effects 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  to  spread  from  the 
actual  members  of  the  class  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
them.” 


The  latest  enterprise  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  system  of 
summer  classes  which  were  held  in  Oxford  during  July  and  August. 
Students  from  Tutorial  Classes  have  become  accustomed  to  a  very 
close  treatment  of  the  subject  they  are  studying,  and,  at  the  last 
Oxford  Extension  Summer  Meeting,  were  a  little  disappointed  at 
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the  iutellectual  fare  provided.  This  suggested  that  small  groups 
might  come  up  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  each,  to  study  some  subject 
with  real  thoroughness  under  the  guidance  of  an  acknowledged 
authority.  Throughout  July  and  August  such  groups  were  at 
work  in  Oxford.  Some  flaws  in  the  system  were  almost  inevit¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  experiment  was  quite  a  novelty 
and  the  organization  was  for  various  unavoidable  reasons  rather 
hurried.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  important  step  forward 
was  taken  last  year.  We  may  be  excused  for  remindipg  our 
readers  once  again  that  friends  of  education  caimot  help  its  pro¬ 
gress  more  than  by  subscribing  to  the  Association  or  to  the  Joint 
Committees  in  the  various  Universities  which  supervise  Tutorial 
Classes. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK. 


rrO  the  student  who  searches  modem  history  for  a  more  than 
class-room  application  to  the  present,  France  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  fruitful.  For,  unlike  Paraguay  or  even  Portugal,  its 
politics  are  big  and  serious  for  the  world ;  and,  unlike  England  or 
Germany,  the  temperament  of  its  citizens  is  such  that  they  do 
not  shrink  on  occasion  from  tearing  open  the  covering  mysteries 
of  State  and  holding  a  mthless  inspection.  If  dissatisfied,  they 
instal  new  gods  and  lock  up  the  shrine  with  a  flourish  of  music  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  simply,  they  frame  a  new  constitution  with  a 
preamble  of  rights  and  duties.  . 

Chartism  failed  in  England  because,  among  other  things,  the 
Charter  could  not  stand  the  journey  from  the  provinces  up  to 
London.  But  Paris  has  always  meant  more  to  France  than  any 
other  capital  to  its  country  ;  for  Paris  is  at  once  the  centre  of 
society,  industry,  and  politics.  In  1848,  therefore,  by  a  stroke  of 
political  force,  the  representatives  of  social  discontent  were  able 
to  proclaim  themselves  from  the  seat  of  French  Government,  to 
outline  their  project  of  regeneration,  and  to  take  the  first  according 
steps  before  falling  back  under  the  subjection  of  the  system  that 
is,  and  the  machinery  that  works,  that  subjection  which  to  the 
end  of  time  will  irritate  and  enrage  the  soul  of  the  discontented 
working  man.  The  proclamation  was  the  Right  to  Work ;  the 
project  was  the  Organization  of  Labour,  conceived  by  Fourier  and 
converted  by  Louis  Blanc  into  a  business  for  the  State.  The 
according  steps  were  the  National  Workshops.  The  parentage  of 
the  last  was  with  some  reason  disclaimed  by  Louis  Blanc. 

On  February  26,  1848,  the  day  following  that  on  which  Louis 
Philippe  tumbled  shabbily  from  his  throne,  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  placarded  with  a  Decree  and  a  Proclamation,  side  by  side- 
The  Decree  stated  that  “  the  Provisional  Government  pledges 
itself  to  guarantee  the  exis^nce  of  the  worker  by  work.  It  pledges 
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itself  to  guarantee  work  to  all  citizens.”  The  Proclamation, 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  read  by  Lamartine  from  the  Town 
Hall,  announced  that  “  the  people  will  exercise  its  political  rights. 
National  Workshops  are  opened  for  wrorkers  without  means.”  The 
phrase,  “  Droit  au  travail  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  hurriedly  drawn 
decree.  But  the  Provisional  Government  was  for  the  moment 
dominated  by  Ledru  BoUin,  Flocon,  and  Louis  Blanc,  and  the 
guarantee  of  work  was  meant  by  them  to  enunciate  the  right 
that  was  constantly  on  their  tongues. 

For  the  project  of  the  Organization  of  Labour  we  must  consult 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government  Committee  for  the  Workers, 
which  sat  at  the  Luxembourg  from  March  1  till  the  end  of  May, 
1848.  Though  an  advisory  body  without  funds,  they  were  strong 
enough  in  the  first  few  weeks  to  influence  the  actions  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  But  subsequently  their  raison  d'etre, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  moderate  majority  in  the  Government, 
was  to  confine  Louis  Blanc  to  words,  and  thereby  to  avert  his 
proposed  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Progress  with  himself  at  the  head. 
Louis  Blanc’s  project,  which  was  thus  never  more  than  a  project, 
contemplated  the  organization  of  all  industries  by  associated 
groups  of  working  men,  who  were  to  be  their  own  masters  under 
the  verifying  supervision  of  the  State.  It  contained  fertile  ideas, 
but,  like  the  dreams  of  Robert  Owen,  it  lacked  the  background  of 
reality.  To  be  successful,  it  needed  just  one  thing,  the  perfect 
man.  Unfortunately,  men  are  not  perfect. 

The  tale  of  the  National  Workshops  is  told  by  Emile  Thomas,^ 
who  organized  and  directed  them.  The  proclamation  of  February 
26  led  the  Parisian  to  believe  that  he  might  come  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  be  assured  of  work.  This  responsibility  the  Government 
for  the  moment  accepted,  paying  2  fr.  50  cents,  a  day  to  those  for 
whom  it  could  find  work,  and  1  fr.  50  cents,  to  those  for  whom  it 
could  not.  In  consequence  the  applicants  multiplied,  until  at  last 
the  Government  in  perplexity  accepted  the  offer  of  Thomas,  a  civil 
engineer,  to  organize  and  direct  the  growing  multitude.  He  did  his 
work  elaborately,  classifjdng  his  men  and  opening  for  them  a  social 
club,  a  free  surgery,  and  also  a  labour  bureau,  which  was  intended  to 
draw  back  some  of  them  into  their  old  employments.  By  these 
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devices  he  got  them  all  in  hand  and,  as  a  beginning,  executed  a 
certain  amount  of  street  repairs  and  navvy  work.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  kind  of  unskilled  labour  was  going  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  National  Workshops’  activity ;  and  accordingly 
Thomas  urged  the  Provisional  Government  to  devote  its  funds 
rather  to  the  restoration  of  credit  among  merchants  and  bankers. 
But  the  Government  replied  that  it  was  politic  to  let  this  experi¬ 
ment  work  itself  out,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  see  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  Blanc’s  notions  and  be  disillusioned. 
So  the  enrolments  were  allowed  to  grow,  to  70,000  in  April  and 
120,000  in  May.  But  at  the  end  of  May  the  new  Government  of 
the  newly  elected  National  Assembly  dismissed  Thomas,  and 
ordered  the  unmarried  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  to  return 
to  their  old  masters  or  else  enrol  themselves  in  the  army  ;  while  the 
remainder  were  to  be  rigorously  classified.  The  workers  protested 
and  the  Government  returned  defiance.  Hence  the  riots  of  June 
23  to  26,  the  most  sanguinary,  .according  to  Levasseur,^  in  the 
history  of  Paris.  On  June  28  the  National  Workshops  were  shut 
down  ;  and  Paris  and  France  breathed  again,  and  by  slow  degrees 
recovered.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  fiasco  of  the  National 
Workshops  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Riots  ?  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  by  dismissing  Thomas  certainly  provoked  the  latter ;  and 
in  this  Louis  Blanc  had  no  share.  Nor  were  the  workshops  them¬ 
selves  in  any  sense  representative  of  his  projected  associations. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  charged  against  Louis  Blanc  and  his  followers 
that  they  had  placed  the  Government  in  an  impossible  situation 
by  the  rashness  of  their  original  promises.  The  workmen  of  Paris 
had  been  promised  an  almost  immediate  Utopia ;  and  a  sanely 
executed  scheme  of  relief  work,  the  only  device  immediately 
possible,  was  directly  opposed  to  their  desires. 

This  short  summary  of  events  may  serve  to  make  intelligible 
the  famous  debates  on  the  Right  to  Work  in  the  National  Assembly 
during  the  September  of  1848.  The  first  draft  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  recognized  the  right  to  work.  “  Article  7.  The  right  to 
work  is  that  which  every  man  has  to  live  by  his  work.  Society 
ought,  by  the  productive  and  general  resources,  which  are  at  its 
disposal,  and  which  subsequently  will  be  organized,  to  furnish 
'  Hittoire  dea  Classes  Ouvriires,  iL  392. 
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work  to  able-bodied  men  who  cannot  otherwise  procure  it.” 

“  Article  9.  The  right  to  assistance  is  that  which  belongs  to 
deserted  children,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged  to  receive  from  the 
State  the  means  of  existence.”  As  finally  adopted,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  laid  down  in  Article  8  of  the  Preamble,  that  the  Republic 
”  ought  by  fraternal  assistance  to  assure  the  existence  of  all 
needy  citizens,  whether  by  procuring  work  for  them  within  the 
limits  of  its  resources,  or  by  giving  in  the  family’s  default  succour 
to  those  who  are  incapable  of  work.”  And  further  on.  Chapter 
II.  of  the  Constitution  says :  “  The  Constitution  guarantees  to 
citizens  liberty  of  work  and  industry.” 

The  debates  of  September  arose  upon  the  amendment  of  a 
delegate,  Mathieu,  to  restore  the  substance  of  the  first  draft. 

The  Socialist  argument  (for  the  supporters  of  the  ‘‘Droit  au 
travail  ”  were  dubbed  Socialists  by  their  opponents,  and  they  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  repudiate  the  title)  took  this  form.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  is  a  natural  development  from  the  Revolution 
of  1789;  and  “le  droit  au  travail,  c’est  la  Republique  appliquee.” 
The  Constitution  of  1793  declared  that  public  assistance  is  a 
sacred  obligation,  and  that  society  owes  subsistence  to  unfortunate 
citizens,  whether  by  procuring  work  for  them  or  by  assuring  the 
means  of  existence  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  work.^  Now  for 
the  State  to  contract  an  obligation  in  favour  of  the  citizen,  and 
for  the  citizen  to  have  a  claim  on  the  State,  is  not  this  one  and  the 
same  thing  ?  You  protest  that  the  formulation  of  such  a  claim 
as  a  right  is  dangerous.  But,  if  on  examination  you  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  such  a  right,  as  you  were  when  you  sketched  the 
original  draft,  you  ought  to  hold  fast  to  the  principle  and  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  The  people  will  be  tolerant  and 
sensible.  They  will  recognize  that  the  organization  involved  in 
a  recognition  of  the  right  to  work  cannot  be  set  up  in  a  day  any 
more  than  that  involved  in  a  recognition  of  the  right  to  subsist¬ 
ence.  And  as  between  work  and  subsistence,  who  can  hesitate 
to  give  the  former,  when  men  are  wanting  it  and  cannot  procure 
it  for  themselves  ?  To  provide  work  rather  than  charity  is  an 
economy,  since  the  State  gets  something  at  least  in  return  ;  and, 
unlike  public  charity,  public  work  does  not  humiliate.  Work,  in 
'  Article  21  of  the  Preamble. 
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fine,  is  necessary  for  life,  and  a  necessity  which  is  not  protected 
by  a  right  leads  inevitably  to  starving. 

Such  was  the  plea.  Let  us  hear  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  The  guarantee  of  work,  it  was  retorted,  involves  the 
State  in  a  limitless  obligation.  For  the  State  can  have  only  two 
kinds  of  work  to  offer ;  general  unskilled  work,  which  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  special  suitable  work,  which  is  impossible.  General 
work  is  inadequate,  because  general  work  means  relief  work,  the 
very  thing  you  expressly  repudiate.  Special  work  is  impossible, 
because,  as  fast  as  the  State  adapts  its  work  to  particular  capacities, 
the  applicants  will  swell  still  further  in  numbers.  The  Treasury, 
as  a  result,  will  speedily  be  emptied,  unless  the  State  goes  further, 
and  regulates  and  limits  the  occupations  of  workers.  But  this 
means  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  work,  which  was  introduced 
by  Turgot,  consecrated  in  1789,  and  to  which  you  still  swear 
allegiance.  Moreover,  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  individual  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  claim  work  from  the  State.  The  State, 
we  admit,  has  a  duty  to  assist  needy  citizens,  so  as  to  save  them  in 
the  last  resort  from  starvation,  but  it  is  a  duty  assumed  in  the 
interests  of  society  towards  those  who  are  momentarily  unable  to 
perform  the  normal  function  of  self-support.  If  by  speaking  of  rights 
rather  than  of  duties  you  produce  in  the  popular  mind  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  such  persons  approach  the  State  as  equals  with  a  claim 
upon  it,  which  they  have  a  right  to  exact  for  themselves  in  the 
last  resort,  you  set  the  individual  against  the  State  and  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  society.  Finally,  this  right  to  work  is  by  false 
analogy  placed  on  a  par  with  those  other  rights,  which  the  present 
Constitution  does  expressly  guarantee.  For  these  other  rights, 
in  particular  of  property  and  of  freedom  in  speech  and  religion, 
are,  so  to  speak,  self-contained.  The  Government  has  only  to 
stand  sentinel  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  infringed.  But  by 
formulating  the  right  to  work  the  State  in  effect  signs  a  contract 
with  individuals,  which  entitles  them  to  claim  from  it  customary 
work  at  customary  rates  in  the  customary  conditions  and  place 
of  occupation.  Inscribe  this  claim  against  the  State  in  your 
Constitution,  and  you  will  range  the  workmen  in  hostility  to  the 
owners  of  property  and  capital. 
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The  Anti-socialist  majority  triamphed.  By  the  Constitution 
of  1848  the  State  confined  itself  to  declaring  the  duty  of  assuring 
by  assistance  the  existence  of  all  needy  citizens,  whether  by 
procuring  work  for  these  needy  ones  or  by  giving  in  the  family’s 
default  succour  to  those  incapable  of  work.^ 

The  common  element  in  the  France  of  1848  and  the  England  of 
to-day  is  the  significance  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Work, 
it  was  said  in  1848,  is  necessary  to  life,  and  a  necessity  which  is 
not  protected  by  a  right  leads  inevitably  to  slavery.  We  to-day 
feel  that  the  complex  organization  of  industry  brings  workers  at 
times  into  unemployment  through  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  that  therefore  the  State  must  take  definite 
action  to  prevent  such  people  from  dropping  down  into  the 
servile  status  of  the  pauper.  But  there  are  also  very  great  differ¬ 
ences  between  France  then  and  England  now.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  proceed,  as  they  did,  on  abstract  principles,  we  make 
experiments  out  of  which  a  principle  is  by  usage  informally  con¬ 
secrated.  In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  fear  a  sudden  seizure  of 
political  power  which  will  burden  the  Government  with  a  decree 
sanctioning  the  right  to  work.  We  have  rather  to  weigh  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Labour  party  in  Parliament  and  a  federated  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  country,  which  may  cause  to  be  placed 
on  the  statute-book  measures  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  their  constitutents  impressions  similar  to  those  encouraged  by 
the  Decree  and  Proclamation  of  1848.  In  the  third  place,  we 
have  a  solid  and  growing  mass  of  positive  knowledge,  derived  from 
statistics  and  private  inquiry,  which  is  at  the  command  of  those 
who  may  have  to  administer  any  law  that  is  passed.  There  is 
not  now  the  same  chance  of  an  unchecked  leap  in  the  dark,  like 
that  taken  in  1848.  Allowing  for  these  differences,  I  nevertheless 
suggest  that  at  the  present  day  in  England  we  are  by  our  own 
distinctive  methods  of  approach  hovering  round  the  principle  that 
was  formulated  in  France  as  a  right  in  the  February  of  1848.  Do 
wo  realize  this,  and  do  we  realize  what  the  recognition  of  such  a 
principle  involves  ? 

*  Cf.  for  a  verbatim  report  of  the  debates,  Le  Droit  au  Travail  au  Luxembourg 
et  d  I'AsaembUe  Nationale,  two  vols.,  with  an  introduction  by  Emile  de  Girardin, 
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The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1906,  by  which  to-day  the 
distress  dne  to  nnemployment  is  being  relieved  in  this  country, 
has  broken  down  at  every  point,  as  the  administrators  of  the 
Act  themselves  allow.  “  One  by  one,”  says  our  ablest  critic, 

”  all  the  guards  or  restrictions  have  been  swept  away,  or  have 
become  forgotten.  The  assistance,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
given  neither  out  of  the  resources  contemplated  by  the  Act 
(voluntary  subscriptions),  nor  to  the  persons  contemplated  by  the 
Act  (workmen  temporarily  and  exceptionally  distressed),  nor  in 
substantial  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Act,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  (that  assistance  should  be  less 
eligible  than  independence),  nor  so  as  to  achieve  the  purpose 
defined  by  the  Act  (restoration  to  regular  employment).”  ^  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  principle  unintentionally  suggested  by  the 
operation  of  this  Act  has  been  appreciated  by  those  Labour  members 
of  Parliament  who  in  1909  introduced  a  superseding  Bill  which  has 
become  known  as  the  Bight  to  Work  BUl.^  And  it  also  seems  to 
me  that  the  logical  outcome  of  this  Bill  is  the  State  operation  of 
the  bulk  of  ordinary  industry. 

Both  the  Act  and  the  Bill  lay  down  that  those  enjoying  its 
benefits  shall  not  thereby  be  disqualified  from  the  primary  function 
of  the  English  citizen,  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  franchise. 
That  is  to  say,  neither  measure  is  in  intention  a  form  of  poor 
relief.  But  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  Act, 
to  prevent  the  provision  of  work  from  slipping  down  through 
relief  works  into  an  adjunct  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Bill  advances 
beyond  the  Act  on  four  parallel  lines. 

Under  the  Act,  the  central  body  may,  if  they  think  fit,  help  to 
provide  a  person  temporarily  unemployed  with  temporary  work 
(1  (5)).  Under  the  Bill  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  unemployed 
authority,  under  certain  conditions,  to  provide  work  for  an  unem¬ 
ployed  person,  or  failing  the  provision  of  work,  to  provide  mainte¬ 
nance  for  that  person  or  his  dependants  (8). 

Under  the  Act  the  authorities  are  to  provide  a  man  with  work 
”  in  such  maimer  as  they  think  best  calculated  to  put  him  in  a 
position  to  obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting 

'  W.  H.  Beveridge,  Urtemployment,  p.  189. 

*  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  February  19,  1909  [BiU  9]. 
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himself  ’*  (1  (5)).  Under  the  Bill,  “  the  unemployment  committee 
shall  draw  up  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  providing  work  for  the 
registered  unemployed  persons  of  their  area,  and  such  scheme  or 
schemes  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  provide  for  the  classification  of 
applicants  for  work,  so  that  they  may  be  set  to  work  which  is 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  applicant,  provided  that  in 
all  cases  of  physical  and  industrial  unfitness,  special  regard 
shall  be  given  to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  applicants 
(7  (2)). 

Under  the  Act  the  burden  of  expense  is  to  fall  on  the  separate 
boroughs,  helped  out  by  voluntary  contributions  (6).  But  since 
1906  an  annual  Exchequer  grant  has  taken  the  place  of  voluntary 
contributions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Act  itself  is 
renewed  each  year  under  Expiring  Laws  Continuation  Act,  and 
that  the  Exchequer  grant  is  not  a  fixed  sum.  The  money  thus 
granted  has  been  used  hitherto  to  pay  the  wages  bill  of  schemes 
for  which  the  municipality  provides  materials  and  supervision. 
Under  the  Bill,  the  financial  burden  on  the  Exchequer  is  increased 
and  its  permanence  is  presumed.  In  particular,  the  taxpayer  is 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  reformatory  colonies  and  for  schemes 
of  work  which  shall  be  put  into  execution  during  all  periods  of 
exceptional  unemployment,  this  being  deemed  to  exist  “  in  any 
area  where  the  number  of  persons  in  the  area  registered  as  unem¬ 
ployed  exceeds  four  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  area  ” 
— according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  The  taxpayer  may 
also  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  material  as  well  as  of  labour,  incurred 
on  works  started  in  times  of  non-exceptional  unemployment 
(9, 11, 17). 

Under  the  Act  there  is  no  provision  for  compulsory  detention  in 
colonies  or  elsewhere.  The  only  compulsion  possible  is  indirect 
and  independent  of  the  Act.  If  a  man  has  refused  a  chance  of 
work  offered,  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  neglecting  to  maintain 
his  family.  Under  the  Bill  the  local  employment  authority  can 
take  legal  steps  to  detain  in  a  reformatory  colony  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  any  unemployed  person  who  is  in  that 
condition  “  owing  to  deliberate  and  habitual  disinclination  to 
work  ”(7(4)). 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Bill  would  have  these 
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following  reenlta — that  we  shonld  have  many  costly  schemes  of 
unemployment  work  permanently  with  us :  that  these,  by  being 
contrived  so  as  to  provide,  if  possible,  work  suited  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  applicants,  would  be  rival  attractions  to  ordinary  private 
employment :  that  a  way  would  be  opened  to  serious  expenditure 
without  clear  limits  or  adequate  checks  :  that  compulsory  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  proposed  would  strain  severely  the  powers  of  the 
law?  Even  if,  as  we  may  assume,  the  Bill  were  in  the  first 
instance  tried  as  an  experiment  only,  would  it  be  possible  subse¬ 
quently  to  withdraw  it  or  even  to  administer  it  on  less  generous 
lines?  Might  it  not  in  the  process  of  trial  induce  a  change  in 
people’s  minds  of  such  an  order  that  the  duties,  experimentally 
imposed  on  the  subordinate  organs  of  the  State,  might  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  working  classes  as  their  inalienable  rights  ? 
If  such  a  change  of  mind  resulted,  would  it  not  weaken  the  incentive 
to  the  worker  to  do  the  best  for  himself,  and  harm  society  in  this 
and  allied  ways  ? 

Supposing  that  the  answer  to  the  last  two  queries  is  in  the 
afidrmative,  one  must  next  ask,  is  there  an  alternative  solution  ? 
Can  the  State  by  other  laws  and  another  policy  proceed  to  the 
removal  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and  yet  not  produce 
the  impression  that  the  largest  section  of  society  has  rights  of 
an  encroaching  order  against  the  State  itself.  I  suggest  that 
certain  experiments  can  be  made  which  would  not  produce  this 
impression ;  and  that  the  sum  of  these  would  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  the  State’s  duty  towards  those  who  are  still  claiming 
the  status  of  full  citizenship.  As  I  wish  to  confine  myself  here  to 
experiments  affecting  adults,  I  will  omit  the  technical  and  general 
education  of  young  persons. 

One  such  experiment  would  be  military  service.  If,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  continental  experience,  we  find  that  its 
operation  there  is  in  measure  preventive  of  the  unemployment 
which  comes  from  general  slackness  and  indiscipline,  we  could 
try  it  here  and  at  the  same  time  say  with  confidence :  “  The 
Government  may  undertake  the  provision  of  military  training 
without  fear  of  *  rights  ’  growing  up  which  it  would  be  impossible 
or  undesirable  to  satisfy.”  For  temporary  occupation  in  military 
duties  would  not  compete  with  the  permanent  situations  of  private 
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industry,  and  would  not  therefore  involve  the  State  in  limitleea 
obligations. 

Another  experiment,  which  has  been  already  entered  upon  in 
this  country,  is  the  national  organization  of  the  labour  market. 
Already,  I  think,  we  know  enough  to  venture  on  the  opinion  that 
the  Labour  Exchange  and  kindred  machinery  are  adequate  to 
decasualize  in  time  the  under-employed  and  to  minimize  the  mal¬ 
adjustments  due  to  the  local  redistribution  of  industries  within  the 
country  from  time  to  time.  We  may  not  yet  know  whether  our 
industrial  system  is  elastic  enough  to  respond  successfully  to 
these  experiments  and  to  reabsorb  in  England  the  new  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  would  temporarily  be  created  thereby.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  organization  of  the  labour  market  does  not  make 
of  the  Government  a  rival  employer  or  in  any  way  withdraw  the 
individual’s  inducement  to  find  for  himself  as  good  and  as  much 
work  as  before. 

A  third  possible  experiment  is  State  insurance  against  unem¬ 
ployment.  As  Sir  H.  LI.  Smith  has  said,  *'  the  personal  risk  of 
losing  employment  through  bad  work,  irregular  attendance,  or 
drunken  habits  is  one  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  to  leave  attached  in  all  its  force  to  the  individual  work¬ 
man.  For  the  community  to  guarantee  employment  to  all  irre¬ 
spective  of  personal  effort  or  efficiency  would  necessarily  impair 
the  national  character  and  lower  the  national  dividend.”  ^  These 
are  the  non-insurable  risks.  But  there  are  risks  of  unemployment 
which  are  due  to  circumstances  outside  the  worker’s  control, 
and  exposure  to  which  does  him  little  but  harm.  These  are  the 
insurable  risks  ;  and  they  are  incurred  in  particular  by  reason  of 
the  great  periodical  fluctuations  to  which  modem  industry  is 
subject.  Now  we  already  know  enough  to  affirm  that  in  large 
groups  of  important  trades  the  insurable  element  predominates 
over  the  non-insurable,  as  thus  defined.  The  problem  is : 
Gan  we  construct  a  scheme  of  insurance  which  will  automatically 
discriminate  between  the  classes  of  unemployment  for  which 
insurance  is  or  is  not  an  appropriate  remedy  ?  It  seems  probable 
that  we  can,  if  certain  broad  principles  are  followed.  Thus,  the 
scheme  must  be  compulsory  and  contributory,  so  as  to  discourage 
'  Presidential  Address  to  Section  F,  British  Association,  Sheffield,  1910. 
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the  improvident  loafer ;  it  mnst  be  drafted  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  casual  engagements ;  the  rate  of  unemployment  benefit 
must  be  relatively  low,  so  as  not  to  offer  compensation  for  unem¬ 
ployment  at  a  rate  approximating  to  that  of  ordinary  wages. 

Granted  that  we  have  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to  execute  a 
scheme  of  this  order,  I  submit  that  it  will  be  complementary 
rather  than  rival  to  the  ordinary  body  of  industry.  It  will  render 
assistance  to  the  worker,  just  in  so  far  as  he  can  show  himself  to 
have  concentrated  his  efforts  on  finding  and  retaining  for  himself 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  private  industry.  It  will  not  throw  upon 
the  State  a  host  of  applicants  who  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  save  their  “  rights  ”  only. 

My  idea  is  that  State  regulation  and  State  assistance  of  this 
kind  will  reduce  unemployment,  or  rather  the  evils  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  to  a  small  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  the  main 
field  of  industry  for  individual  initiation  and  enterprise.  If  this 
is  secured,  I  conceive  that  the  St&te  could  then  admit  without 
danger  that  other  classical  right,  the  Bight  to  Subsistence.  For 
it  will  be  able  then  to  feel,  as  now  it  cannot,  that  the  normal 
worker  is  adequately  secured  against  unemployment,  and  that  the 
exceptions  are  evidence  of  something  abnormal  in  the  man.  It 
will  say  to  the  exceptions :  “  We  will  maintain  yon,  but  on  our  own 
terms,  namely,  that  yon  come  to  us  for  a  course  of  industrial 
treatment,  which  will  fit  yon  for  another  venture  in  the  normal 
machinery  of  industrial  society.”  It  dare  not  say  this  now,  because 
those  who  come  to  it  are  so  often  not  the  industrial  sick.  The 
justice  of  the  proposed  alternative  will,  at  first,  be  of  a  rough  order, 
but  there  wiU  be  more  of  justice  than  of  injustice  in  it.  The  State 
at  any  rate  will  no  longer  delude  either  itself  or  the  applicants  into 
thinking  that  relief  works  of  any  kind  can  ever  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  paying  their  own  way  :  and  the  State  will 
have  an  alternative  to  the  logical  consummation  implied,  but  not 
intended  in  the  principle  of  relief  works — an  alternative  to  the 
nationalization  of  industry.  Some  people  may  say  that  this 
consummation  is  in  any  case  far  off,  and  that  at  present  we  are 
only  disputing  about  words.  But  I  submit  that  “  rights  ”  mean 
very  real  things  to  the  working  man,  and  that,  if  by  careless 
experiment  the  Bight  to  Work  is  encouraged  to  become  one  of  his 
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fixed  ideas,  its  establishment  may  cause  the  miscarriage  of  those 
measures  on  which  there  is  said  to  be  common  agreement.  Yon 
may  acquiesce  in  measures,  while  regarding  them  as  palliatives 
and  contemplating  without  much  regret  their  possible  failure ; 
and  in  this  view  you  will  not  be  alarmed  if  the  notion  of  a  Right  to 
Work  is  in  the  meantime  fostered.  But  if  you  apprehend  that 
State  industry  means  the  gradual  but  deadly  paralysis  of  enterprise 
and  vigour,  you  will  desire  for  these  alternative  measures  an  un¬ 
hampered  trial,  with  the  hope  that  their  success  will  carry  ns  as 
far  from  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  of  1909,  as  from  the  cruder 
but  still  instructive  proclamation  of  the  VDroU  au  traoaU’*  in 
1848. 


C.  R.  Pay. 


SOME  RECENT  EUGENIC  WORK, 


The  word  Eugenics  ”  has  been  coined  long  enough  for  most  people 
at  least  to  have  heard  of  it ;  and  the  publications  of  the  Galton 
Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics  have  begun  to  attract  notice. 
But  the  aims,  and  even  more  the  methods,  of  the  new  science  are 
but  little  understood.  The  name  Eugenics  may  give  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  scope  of  the  science  is  limited  to  the  study  of  heredity  ; 
but  the  methods  employed  can  be,  and  are  already,  used  for  the 
study  of  social  phenomena  of  all  kinds.  A  strictly  Eugenic 
problem  would  be  to  investigate  the  question  whether  the  children 
of  alcoholic  parents  inherit  the  tendency  to  alcoholism  or  not. 
But  other  points  which  are  not  directly  coimected  with  heredity 
can  equally  well  be  studied,  such  as  the  relation,  if  any,  between 
the  wages  of  the  parents  and  the  number  of  their  children;  or 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  Factory  Acts. 

Any  problem  can,  in  fact,  be  studied  for  which  statistical 
data  can  be  obtained ;  the  data  must  be  exact,  carefully  collected; 
and  sufficiently  numerous.  It  can  then  be  treated  by  modem 
statistical  methods ;  these  methods  have  only  lately  been  ela¬ 
borated,  and  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of  them  as 
yet.  Statistics  are,  on  all  hands,  regarded  with  suspicion ; 
nothing  apparently  is  easier  than  to  find  figures  to  support  your 
case.  The  Tariff  Reform  controversy  has  probably  convinced  not 
a  few  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  your  trust  in  figures. 

But,  however  well  grounded  the  distrust  of  statistics  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  men  will  have  to  learn  that  the  modem  methods 
of  using  them  have  reached  such  a  perfection  that  they  form  the 
most  important  method  of  approaching  almost  any  social  question. 
The  relation  between  different  factors  can  be  gauged  and  expressed 
with  mathematical  precision.  To  find  an  answer  to  such  problems 
as  those  mentioned  above,  all  that  is  required  are  data  accurately 
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collected,  and  a  competent  statistician  with  an  unbiased  mind 
to  work  them  out. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  the  methods  used  here ; 
but  the  meaning  of  one  word  must  be  made  clear ;  and  that  is 
“  correlation,”  or  the  necessary  reciprocal  connexion  between  two 
factors.  If  correlation  is  complete,  it  is  expressed  by  the  figure 
1 ;  and  all  degrees  of  correlation  are  expressed  by  decimals  from 
1  to  0*0.  For  example,  if  we  were  investigating  the  relation 
between  height  and  weight,  and  we  found  that  every  one  who 
was  6  feet  tall  weighed  12  stone,  and  every  one  who  was  5  feet 
6  inches  tall  weighed  10  stone,  and  so  on,  we  should  say  correlation 
was  complete  and  should  express  it  by  the  figure  1.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  correlation  seldom  approaches  1,  and  any  result  from  1  to 
0*75  may  be  called  high — e.g.  the  correlation  between  foot  and 
forearm  in  man,  which  is  0*8 ;  from  0*75  to  0*5  is  considerable — 
e.g.  between  finger  and  stature  in  man,  which  is  0*66 ;  from  0*5 
to  0*25  is  moderate— €.p.  between  cast  colour  in  a  horse  and  its 
grandsire,  which  is  0*8 ;  from  0*25  to  0*0  is  low — e.g.,  between 
the  duration  of  lives  for  mother  and  daughter,  which  is  0*15.  It 
is  most  important  that  the  meaning  of  correlation  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  for  round  it  centres  the  chief  importance 
of  Eugenics.  It  is  purely  a  mathematical  method  which  enables 
ns  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  relation  between  two  sets  of 
factors.  The  importance  of  its  application  to  social  questions 
will  be  clearer  later. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  data  accurately  collected  are  the 
groundwork  of  Eugenics.  Never  before  the  present  time  was  so 
much  statistical  information  being  compiled  on  all  subjects ;  and 
yet  none  would  believe,  who  has  not  had  the  experience,  how  much 
of  it  is  labour  lost.  An  enormous  amount  of  it  is  absolutely 
useless,  because  it  does  not  contain  the  information  required. 
Another  great  difficulty  is  the  splitting  up  of  certain  qualities, 
with  which  it  is  desired  to  deal,  into  suitable  categories.  If  we 
wish  to  correlate  intelligence  in  children  with  environment,  we 
must  first  classify  intelligence.  It  is  troublesome  enough  to  do 
this,  but  even  more  trouble  to  get  people  to  use  the  grades  pro* 
perly.  For  instance,  five  grades  of  intelligence  were  chosen,  the 
first  of  which  was  “  brilliant  ”  ;  and  the  teachers  in  some  London 
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schools  were  asked  to  classify  their  children  according  to  this 
system.  In  one  school,  in  Standard  III.,  out  of  a  class  of  95,  no 
less  than  88  were  placed  in  the  grade  “  brilliant  ’’  1  Much  material 
has  to  be  rejected  for  obvious  reasons  of  inaccuracy  such  as  these. 

Turning  now  to  the  results  already  reached,  they  are  found  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the  relative  strength  of  Nature 
and  Nurture.  The  work  completed  has  gone  a  long  way  to  eluci¬ 
date  this  very  important  point,  namely,  how  much  each  individual 
owes  to  inheritance  and  how  much  he  owes  to  environment. 
Many  other  questions  have  been  touched  upon,  but  the  results 
reached  nearly  all  have  some  bearing  on  this  problem.  Never 
before  has  the  intensity  of  the  influence  of  environment  on  man 
been  measured  and  compared  with  the  influence  of  heredity. 
The  results  are  very  remarkable  and  as  yet  only  too  little  under¬ 
stood.  As  will  be  seen  they  show  that  far  too  great  a  stress  is 
laid  by  social  reformers  on  the  importance  of  the  improvement 
of  the  environment  compared  with  the  importance  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  of  mankind.  For  it  is  found  that  the  relative 
strength  of  nature  or  of  inheritance  is  far  greater  than  the  relative 
strength  of  nurture  or  of  environment.  The  intensity  of  the 
inheritance  of  numerous  physical  characteristics  has  been  measured, 
and  is  found  to  be  on  an  average  about  0*5 ;  that  is  to  say,  a  large 
number  of  characters  in  both  parent  and  child  have  been  taken 
separately  and  measured — such  as  height,  weight,  length  of  fore¬ 
arm,  eye  colour,  etc. — and  the  correlation  is  always  found  to 
approach  0*5. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  intensity  of  the  inheritance  of  physical 
characteristics  that  has  been  calculated ;  the  same  has  been  done 
for  ability,  good  and  bad  temper,  etc.;  all  of  which  are  found  to 
be  inherited  with  an  intensity  of  0*5.  Again  pathological  inherit¬ 
ance  has  been  measured  in  the  same  way,  and  deaf-mutism, 
insanity,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  etc.,  give  similar  results.  Indeed, 
so  much  work  on  this  point  has  been  done  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  make  the  general  statement  that  physical,  mental, 
and  in  many  cases  pathological  characteristics  are  inherited  from 
the  parent  with  an  intensity  of  0*5. 

The  significance  of  these  results  are  not  apparent  until  we 
have  compared  them  with  those  obtained  by  measuring  the 
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influence  of  the  environment  on  human  characteristics.  A  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  investigate  the  latter  question ; 
but  it  is  obviously  more  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  data  than  in 
the  former  case.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results :  the 
correlation  between  the  number  of  people  per  room  and  keenness 
of  vision  is  0*1 ;  between  good  physical  condition  of  parents  and 
intelligence  of  children  0*05 ;  between  good  economic  conditions 
and  keenness  of  hearing  0*07  ;  between  mental  capacity  and  state 
of  nutrition  0*05.  When  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  such 
results  is  calculated,  it  is  found  to  be  below  0*05.  Against  this 
we  have  to  set  the  intensity  of  inheritance;  which  on  the  average 
was  seen  to  be  about  0*5.  It  is  thus  fair  to  say  that  the  importance 
of  inheritance  or  of  nature  is  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  environment  or  of  nurture. 

It  is  worth  while  considering  this  remarkable  conclusion 
rather  more  in  detail.  Now,  for  many  years  there  was  a  vigorous 
controversy  among  biologists  concerning  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  this 
question ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  general  agreement  among  biologists  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  not  inherited ;  if,  indeed,  it  occurs  at  all,  it 
occurs  so  rarely  or  in  such  a  modified  form  that  it  need  not  be  con* 
sidered  in  its  application  to  social  questions.  Therefore,  when 
we  observe  a  low  average  of  physical  characteristics  among 
dwellers  in  slums  or  in  other  unfavourable  environments;  we 
may  be  certain  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  the  environment; 
they  will  not  be  necessarily  represented  in  the  ofibpring  of  these 
classes.  In  other  words,  if  we  find  that  the  slum  dwellers  are 
more  stunted  in  growth  and  of  poorer  intelligence  than  those  placed 
in  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  if  these  undesirable  qualitiee 
are  the  product  of  the  environment  in  which  these  people  live; 
then  the  children  will  not  by  nature  be  more  stunted  or  duller  than 
those  of  parents  in  happier  positions ;  if  they  are  so,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  undesirable  surroundings 
as  their  parents.  This  is  now  very  generally  recognized  by  social 
reformers ;  and  it  gives  the  clue  to  an  obvious  remedy  for  social 
ills.  Improve  the  environment,  and  then  the  undesirable  features 
resulting  from  the  environment  will  disappear. 
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Bat  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  described  above,  this  con¬ 
clusion  must  be  reconsidered,  for  it  seems  to  be  based  on  a  fallacy. 
It  depends  on  the  truth  of  the  condition,  “if  the  undesirable 
qualities  are  due  to  the  environment.”  And  we  have  seen  that 
we  can  attribute  to  the  environment  no  such  influence.  It  is  by 
no  means  denied  that  unfavourable  surroundings  have  an  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  on  those  under  whose  influence  they  come.  But  if 
your  object  is  to  improve  the  physical  and  psychological  condition 
of  these  classes,  then  attention  must  be  turned  to  the  improvement 
of  their  nature  rather  than  of  their  nurture.  For  inheritance  is 
more  than  ten  times  more  important  than  environment. 

The  reason  why  slum  dwellers  are  stunted  or  dull  is  because 
they  come  of  a  stunted  and  dull  stock,  which  will  produce 
similar  oflispring.  A  good  environment  will  get  the  best  out  of 
them,  and  a  bad  the  worst ;  but  the  variation  within  these 
limits  is  not  great.  If  the  object  of  social  reformers  is  to  produce 
a  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  better  race  of  men,  then 
mere  alterations  in  the  conditions  under  which  people  live  can 
effect  but  little.  The  only  sure  way  to  improve  the  race  per¬ 
manently  is  to  make  certain  that  the  better  stock  shall  contribute 
a  higher  proportion  of  offspring  to  the  next  generation  than  the 
inferior  stock.  At  present,  unfortunately,  the  very  contrary  of 
that  is  taking  place.  It  has  been  shown  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
married  population  are  responsible  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  next 
generation,  and  that  this  25  per  cent,  are  in  all  respects  the  least 
desirable  elements  in  the  state.  The  better  the  stock,  the  less 
does  it  breed.  The  importance  of  this  state  of  things  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  If  such  a  tendency  is  not  checked,  it  must  lead 
to  national  degeneration. 

Two  memoirs  of  considerable  interest  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Eugenics  Laboratory.  The  first,  which  is  called 
A  Study  oj  ihe  Influence  of  Parental  Alcoholism  on  the  Physique 
and  Ability  of  ihe  Offspring,  is  by  Miss  Elderton  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Karl  Pearson.  It  has  already  been  much  criticized 
and  misunderstood.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  scope  of  the  memoir  is  limited,  as  its  title  clearly  indicates. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  inheritance  (if  any)  of  the  alcoholic 
tendency.  Material  to  investigate  that  question  is  accumulating 
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in  the  laboratory.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  insane  diathesis 
and  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  that  is  to  say  the  tendency  to  be* 
come  insane  or  to  contract  tuberculosis  under  certain  conditions, 
is  inherited  with  the  now  familiar  intensity  of  0*5,  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  alcoholic  diathesis  is  similarly  inherited.  But  that 
has  as  yet  been  neither  proved  nor  disproved ;  it  awaits  inquiry. 
As  to  the  scope  of  the  present  memoir,  it  deab  solely  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  parents.  The 
material  used  was  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society,  and  a  manuscript  account  of  the  children  in  the 
special  schools  of  Manchester  provided  by  Miss  M.  Dendy. 

The  first  point  investigated  was  the  relation  between  the 
drink  of  the  parents  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children. 
It  was  found  that  the  height  and  weight  of  children  of  alcoholic 
parents  was  slightly  less  than  those  of  sober  parents ;  but  the 
difference  was  extremely  small.  The  alcoholism  of  the  father 
has  no  effect  on  the  child  ;  it  is  the  alcoholism  of  the  mother  which 
is  connected  with  the  smaller  height  and  weight.  If  the  smaller 
height  and  weight  is  significant  at  all,  and  this  is  an  open  question, 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  unfavourable  home  environment ;  for 
the  alcoholism  of  the  mother  would  be  more  likely  to  influence 
the  home  environment  than  that  of  the  father.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  girls  are  more  affected  than  the 
boys ;  for  the  girls  spend  more  time  at  home  than  the  boys,  and 
thus  would  be  more  influenced  by  the  home  environment. 

Turning  to  the  mortality  among  children  of  alcoholic  parents, 
we  find  that  the  death  rate  is  greater  than  among  children  of 
sober  parents ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  alcoholic  parents 
are  more  fertile  than  sober  parents,  the  average  family  of  the 
sober  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  average  family  of  the  alcoholic. 
In  connexion  with  this  greater  fertility  of  alcoholic  stocks,  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  it  is  a  general  characteristic  of  pathological 
stocks  to  be  more  fertile  than  the  average.  The  death  rate  of 
children  of  alcoholics,  though  above  the  average  when  the  father 
drinks,  is  higher  still  when  the  mother  is  an  habitual  drinker,  and 
highest  of  all  when  the  mother  has  drinking  bouts.  The  cause 
of  death  was  not  given  in  the  reports  used,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  higher  death  rate  is  largely  due  to  misadventure.  Fot 
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one  woold  expect  accidents  when  the  mother  had  drinking  boats. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  alcoholism  of  the  parents  has 
some  slight  toxic  effect  on  the  offspring. 

A  very  interesting  qaestion  is  whether  there  is  any  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  health  of  the  o&pring  and  the  alcoholism  of  the  parents  ? 
It  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  no  marked  and  simple  relation ; 
bat  on  the  whole  the  children  of  alcoholics  enjoy  better  health 
than  those  of  sober  parents.  Delicate  children  are  less  in  nomber, 
and  tnbercolosis  and  epilepsy  are  certainly  less  freqaent  among 
the  children  of  the  former  class.  It  is  saggested  in  the  memoir 
that  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  as  follows :  alcoholics  are  pro¬ 
bably  among  the  physically  strongest  in  the  popalation;  the 
higher  death  rate  will  select  the  weaker  children  and  leave  the 
stronger  to  sarvive ;  and  farther,  since  both  epilepsy  and  tnber- 
calosis  are  inherited,  the  combination  of  these  tendencies  with 
alcohol  woold  probably  be  incompatible  with  any  length  of  life 
or  large  size  of  family.  The  coqclosion  woold  seem  to  be  that 
parental  alcoholism  has  little  inflnence  on  the  health  of  the  children. 

Statements  have  often  been  made  that  the  ofbpring  of  alcoholic 
parents  are  less  intelligent  than  the  average,  and  farther  are  not 
infreqaently  mentaUy  defective.  Prom  the  data  provided  by 
the  Manchester  material  it  has  been  possible  to  calcalate  the  re¬ 
lation  between  mental  defect  and  alcoholism,  and  it  is  foand  that 
there  is  almost  certainly  no  relation  at  all ;  if  there  is  any  relation 
it  woold  appear  from  these  statistics  to  be  in  favoor  of  alcoholism, 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  fewer  mentally  defective  children 
among  the  children  of  alcoholics  than  among  the  children  of 
sober  parents.  With  regard  to  intelligence  generally,  it  is  foand 
that  alcoholism  has  no  effect  on  the  children  ;  the  latter  are  jast 
as  intelligent  as  the  children  of  sober  parents.  Similar  negative 
results  were  reached  in  other  points  investigated ;  such,  for 
instance,  was  the  correlation  between  goodness  of  sight  and 
parental  alcoholism,  which  gave  no  substantial  result,  though 
here  again  it  would  appear  that  the  children  of  alcoholics  have 
the  advantage. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  memoir,  we  may  say  that  no 
marked  relation  has  been  found  between  the  intelligence,  disease* 
or  physique  of  the  offspring  and  parental  alcoholism. 
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Before  discussing  these  results  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said  about  heredity  and  environment,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to 
another  memoir  also  recently  issued  from  the  Eugenics  Laboratory. 
It  is  called  The  Influence  of  Defective  Physique  and  Unfavourable 
Home  Endronment  on  the  Intelligence  of  School  Children  ;  and  the 
author  b  Mr.  Heron,  the  Galton  Fellow  in  National  Eugenics. 
It  would  be  generally  expected  that  the  results  of  such  an  investi* 
gation  would  show  a  marked  detrimental  influence  of  defective 
physique  and  unfavourable  environment  on  intelligence;  one 
might  well  look  for  a  correlation  as  high  or  higher  than  0*5.  That 
is  what  would  certainly  be  found,  if  the  common  ideas  of  the 
importance  of  the  environment  were  at  all  correct.  In  order  to 
investigate  this  question  the  correlations  were  worked  out  between 
mental  capacity  and  a  number  of  characters  measuring  physique 
and  home  environment.  The  characters  were  such  as  height, 
weight,  clothing,  cleanliness,  nutrition,  glands,  tonsils,  teeth, 
hearing,  etc.  The  correlations  between  these  characters  and 
mental  capacity  in  the  case  of  the  girls  was  sensibly  higher  than 
in  the  case  of  the  boys ;  the  mean  for  the  girls  was  approximately 
0*1,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boys  0*06. 

The  two  memoirs  together  afford  very  striking  evidence  of 
the  slight  importance  of  the  environment  which  has  been  directly 
measured,  and  incidentally  of  the  far  greater  importance  of 
heredity.  The  second  memoir  is  especially  remarkable  since  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  intelligence  is  a  characteristic  more 
liable  than  most  to  be  influenced  by  the  environment.  The 
investigation  into  alcoholism  brings  corroborative  testimony,  since 
the  homes  of  alcoholic  parents  cannot  provide  a  favourable  environ¬ 
ment  for  children ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  children  are 
certainly  no  worse  than  the  average.  This  probably  means  that 
they  are  actually  slightly  better,  and  are  thus  not  apparently 
influenced  by  the  slight  detrimental  influence  which  we  have 
found  an  unfavourable  environment  to  possess. 

Wider  issues,  however,  are  raised  in  any  discussion  of  eugenic 
work.  The  various  provinces  of  knowledge  have,  especially 
during  the  last  century,  been  segregated  out,  subjected  to  a  critical 
analysis  and  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  exact  science.  But  the 
study  of  social  questions  has  been  the  last  to  submit ;  in  fact, 
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a  soientifio  study  of  the  problems  which  engage,  or  should  engage, 
the  attention  of  politicians  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There  is  no 
clearer  evidence  of  this  than  the  way  in  which  the  great  problem 
of  alcoholism  has  been  and  is  being  treated.  A  prodigious  amount 
of  talk  and  energy  has  been  expended  over  the  question;  the 
wildest  and  most  monstrous  statements  are  made ;  but  it  seems 
to  occur  to  hardly  any  one  that  the  first  necessity  is  an  unbiased, 
critical  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  facts.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  vast  and  complex  field  of  social 
phenomena. 

A.  M.  Gabb-Saundebs. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the  study 
of  Sociology  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  or,  to  use 
the  phrase  adopted  by  the  Christian  Social  Union,  in  the  light  of 
the  Incarnation.”  That  this  has  been  of  great  profit,  especially 
in  the  area  of  practical  and  philanthropic  undertakings,  need 
hardly  be  said.  But  there  has  been  comparatively  little  re¬ 
consideration  of  Christianity  itself  in  the  light  of  modem  sociological 
knowledge,  though  such  a  study  would  be  of  no  less  profit  to 
religious  work.  Whether  in  the  normal  features  of  society  as 
affecting  Church  life,  in  abnormal  and  pathological  forms  which 
offer  obstacles  to  its  progress,  or  in  the  more  delicate  questions 
of  the  mutual  influence  and  general  relationship  of  the  two,  the 
common  grounds  of  Sociology  and  Pastoral  Theology  needs  to  be 
explored  as  part  of  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  latter  science. 


L 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  that  the  family  must 
be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  society ;  but  though  the  importance 
of  the  institution  is  often  preached  theoretically,  the  conception 
of  the  family  itself  is  not  clearly  held  and  is  often  confused  with 
that  of  the  home.  That  of  the  latter,  of  which  English  people  are 
so  proud,  is  purely  material ;  it  is  comprised  by  the  four  walls 
of  a  house  (with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  garden) ;  its  chief  rite 
is  the  Sunday  dinner ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a 
complete  break-up  of  the  family.  This,  indeed,  often  takes  place 
within  the  home  when  husband  and  wife,  elder  sons  and  dfiughters, 
all  work  and  regard  themselves  as  units  each  paying  his  own  way, 
while  the  children  are  taught,  fed,  and  amused  at  school.  The 
family,  on  the  other  hand,  often  survives  the  break  up  of  the 
home,  possibly  even  becomes  the  stronger  for  it,  and  though  its 
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essential  element  and  centre  of  force  is  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife,  its  influence  extends  to  the  third  and  fourth  degree  and  to 
children's  children. 

But  even  when  its  real  nature  is  clearly  grasped,  its  existence 
is  frequently  ignored  in  practical  Church  work.  Sunday  schools 
have  been  established  without  any  preliminary  consideration  of 
their  probable  effect  on  the  conception  of  family  duty.^  For 
good  or  evil,  we  have  effectually  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
working-class  parent  that  it  is  his  duty  to  send  off  his  children 
to  be  taught  by  others,  and  not  to  take  them  to  church  himself. 
The  work  of  clubs  for  men  and  boys,  and  all  the  various  schemes 
for  "  getting  hold  of  the  lads,”  are  obviously  doing  much  good  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  that,  by  ignoring  the  fact  that  husbands  and 
sons  are  members  of  families,  they  are  not  incidentally  doing 
much  harm  also.  At  any  rate,  they  ought  only  to  be  started 
after  a  mature  consideration  of  all  the  sociological  questions 
incidentally  involved.  Again,  the  ”  need  of  religion  in  the  home  ” 
is  a  phrase  frequently  employed  not  only  by  politicians,  who  regard 
it  as  necessitating  its  banishment  from  the  school,  but  also  by 
preachers  and  parish  workers  who,  withal,  are  able  to  give  very 
little  practical  advice  as  to  how  it  should  be  fostered  and  taught. 
Obviously,  what  is  now  needed  is  the  building  up  of  a  whole  body  of 
domestic  pedagogy,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  elaborated, 
at  any  rate  in  secular  matters,  for  the  school.’ 

Again,  the  still  more  difficult  question  of  the  natural  dissolution 
of  the  family,  as  its  younger  members  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
formation  of  independent  centres  of  life,  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  considered  in  the  upbringing  of  the  children  of  the  better 
educated  classes,  and  a  system  of  governesses,  day  schools,  boarding 
schools,  and  universities  has  been  established  gradually  to  wean 
them  from  home  and  to  accustom  them  to  self-government  and 
responsibility.  But  even  in  our  confirmation  preparation  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  adequately  solved  the  question  of 
religious  guidance  through  the  “  awkward  age,”  or  that  we 
realize,  for  instance,  the  naturalness  of  the  intense  dislike  of  the 

'  Qt.  The  Ouardian,  Sept.  6^  1006:  "Sonday  Sohoola — A  CritiotBin  and  a 
snggeation.” 

’  A  beginning  of  this  work  baa  been  made  by  tbe  Motbera  Union.  Gf.  Chunk 
Teaching  at  Home  (S.F.C.K.). 
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family  pew  that  arises  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  harm  that 
is  done  by  insisting  on  its  being  occupied  and  offering  no  alternative 
form  of  worship. 

There  is  a  permanent  contrast  between  the  forms  of  social  life 
in  town  and  country.  Possibly  the  distinction  is  not  as  great 
as  we  think,  but  in  certain  points  it  is  marked.  In  the  country 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  structure  of  social  life,  for  all  its 
elements  are  visible  day  by  day.  In  towns  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
our  direct  acquaintance  with  its  parts  to  one  or  two  sections. 
This  makes  specialization  of  social  study  and  action  possible, 
and  in  turn  benefits  the  country.  There  is  constant  action  and 
reaction  going  on  between  the  two.  In  matters  ecclesiastical, 
the  country  is  regularly  supplying  individuals  to  urban  parishes, 
where  it  is  possible  to  have  finer  churches  and  better  music,  to 
carry  out  ideals  without  opposition,  and  to  form  centres  of 
learning.  The  obstructing  or  old-fashioned  individuals,  who 
in  village  churches  "  have  to  be  considered,”  can  go  elsewhere  in 
the  town.  And,  in  turn,  from  the  cathedrals  and  city  churches 
flows  back  a  stream  of  influence.  Questions  are  fought  out  and 
customs  established  in  the  centres  of  population,  and  the  rural 
districts  follow  suit.  The  word  ”  pagan  ”  witnesses  to  this 
permanent  feature  in  all  propaganda. 

But  there  is  a  corresponding  danger  of  ignoring  all  but  a  section 
of  society.  No  one  can  travel  from  one  parish  to  another  without 
becoming  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact.  Our  methods  of  work  in 
towns  are  largely  country  methods  merely  enlarged  in  area  without 
being  adapted,  and  it  is  unfortunately  quite  easy  to  fail  to  see  their 
unsuitability  and  inefficiency  as  long  as  they  deal  more  or  less 
effectively  with  a  section  of  the  people.  In  our  great  cities  there 
is  always  an  extreme  difficulty  in  grasping  the  social  structure  of  the 
life  round  us  owing  to  its  far  greater  elaborateness  and  diffnseness. 
While  in  the  country  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  known, 
and  possibly  all  employed  by  the  same  person,  in  towns  not  only 
does  each  work  in  a  different  place,  and  for  a  different  master, 
but  professional  and  home  life  are  lived  in  different  spheres. 
The  adaptation  of  parish  work  to  these  conditions  is  hard  even  to 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  conditions, 
but  most  of  us  have  not  even  a  thought-out  theory  of  social  life. 
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Moreover,  the  question  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  increase  in  urban  life  is  due  to  industrial  causes,  while 
country  life  is  still  largely  feudal.  It  is  common  to  hear  in¬ 
dustrialism  denounced  and  a  radical  change  of  the  structure  of 
society  demanded.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  it  is  wrong 
in  itself,  though  it  may  be  in  its  various  unchristian  developments  ; 
at  any  rate  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient  knowledge  to  condemn 
it  altogether.  Yet  the  change  that  has  been  involved  is  as  great 
as  that  from  the  ancient  civilization  founded  on  slavery,  with 
problems  such  as  St.  Paul  had  to  face,  or  from  the  essentially 
military  society  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  that  has  left  its  stamp 
on  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  feudal  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  change  involved 
would  have  immensely  aided  the  Church  in  her  task  of  Christian¬ 
izing  the  new  forms  of  Society  as  they  arose,  and  the  historical 
study  of  sociological  development  will  be  no  less  valuable  in  guiding 
ns  in  present-day  problems. 

Local  differences  of  race  probably  have  a  great  influence  in 
determining  the  form  that  religion  will  take,  especially  in  a  mixed 
people  like  the  English.  We  are  familiar  with  certain  broad 
distinctions,  such  as  that  between  North  and  South,  or  between 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  western  Cornwall  and  the  Saxon  stock 
to  their  east.  But  there  are  probably  slight  but  continuous 
influences  at  work  in  many  parts  where  Danish,  Norse  or  other, 
elements  preponderate,  about  which  we  are,  at  present,  quite  in 
the  dark.^ 

National  and  racial  differences  are  more  obvious,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  their  superficial  phenomena  that  they  are  noticed. 
The  more  scientific  sociology  of  modem  times  seeks  to  trace  the 

'  Cf.  the  foUowing  extract  from  a  private  letter:  “Experience  has  shown  me 
that  organization  well  fitted  to  a  superior  class  of  working  man  may  be  beyond  the 

power  of  another  to  respond  to;  e.g.  the  H - worki^  classes  (manufacturing, 

and  Danish  blood)  are  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  W - working  classes 

(mining,  and  Angle  or  Mercian  blood).  The  former  demand,  and  respond  to,  work 
on  co-operative  mes;  the  latter  want  authoritative  leadership,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  you  should  work  by  Committees.  If  you  try  the  latter  they  disagree 
among  themselves  and  are  constantly  trying  to  go  back  on  past  resolutions.  I 
think  some  method  of  diagnosing  the  responsive  powers  of  a  parish  is  necessary  to 
a  complete  Soienoe  of  Pastoral  Theology,  t.e.  that  we  should  differentiate  between 
different  communities  (Saxon,  Celtic,  Anglian,  and  Danish,  etc.,  the  stage  of 
civilization  and  education  they  have  been  brought  to  by  their  work  and  other 
influences)  as  well  as  between  the  classes,  sexes,  and  ages  of  our  various 
parishioners.” 
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varieties  of  spirit  from  which  they  develop,  and  to  find  the  causes 
of  those  varieties  in  natural  features,  to  note  the  influence  of  valley 
and  mountain,  to  mark  the  effect  of  climate  or  fertility  of  soil  in 
forming  character  by  the  consequent  ease  or  difficulty  of  living. 
As  far  as  the  deductions  it  makes  are  sound,  there  are  obvious 
parallel  questions  waiting  to  be  worked  out  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
The  influence  of  Latin  civilization  in  determining  the  form  Christi¬ 
anity  shall  take  in  the  countries  that  have  come  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  ;  the  question  whether  the  lesser  vigour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  races  (if  they  are  less  vigorous)  is  due  to  their  religion, 
or  the  form  of  their  religion  to  their  greater  docility,  or,  may  be, 
to  their  different  estimate  of  the  scale  of  virtues  by  which  success 
does  not  rank  so  high  as  among  some  schools  of  Protestantism; 
are  all  familiar  subjects  of  discussion.  But  included  in  these  broad 
issues  are  a  number  of  minor  details  of  practical  administration 
in  which  means  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances.  The  limits 
of  national  variation  and  the  extent  of  ground  common  to  all 
nations  ;  the  point  at  which  national  instinct  resents  uniformity, 
and  when  to  urge  it  involves  a  loss  of  touch  with  people,  all  such 
questions  need  working  out  practically  and  inductively  on  a 
basis  of  sociological  science.^ 

But  out  of  all  this  one  thing  emerges  with  clearness  and  certainty, 
that  merely  individual  or  “  personal  ”  work  is  useless  or  nearly  so, 
if  only  from  the  size  of  the  field.  For  a  small  cottage  garden 
there  is  nothing  like  spade  work,  and  this  method  of  agriculture 
still  persists  among  the  backward  races  of  the  East.  But  for 
modem  industrial  life  the  vast  farms  of  the  Far  West  are  a  necessity, 
with  their  heavy  labour,  lightened  by  machinery  directed  by  the 
intelligence  of  man,  and  in  spiritual  fields  “  white  for  the  harvest  *' 
there  is  the  same  need  of  co-operation  and  organization  to  gather 
in  the  wheat  into  the  bam.  But  further,  man  is,  as  Aristotle 
said,  by  nature  a  citizen.  He  is  what  he  is  in  his  relationships, 
and  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met.  If  he  disregards  this  and 
tries,  like  Peer  Gynt,  to  “  be  himself,”  he  passes  through  selfishness 
to  its  conclusion  in  madness ;  if  it  is  ignored  by  those  who  try  to 
help  him,  he  is  not  understood  and  the  help  fails.  In  trying  to 

>  An  excellent  example  of  the  study  of  such  a  question  may  be  found  in 
J.  Wilbois’  L* Avenir  de  VEuUte  Ruase. 
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deal  with  individuals  out  of  their  social  relationships  we  deceive 
ourselves  in  every  direction.  We  make  unconscious  selections 
and  judge  whole  classes  by  them.  We  are  taken  in  by  externals, 
by  voice,  by  manner,  by  mood,  by  dress.  Moreover  the  single 
man  so  taken  out  of  his  setting  acts  up  to  the  words  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  him.  We  are  only  able  to 
get  at  the  outside  of  a  man  of  another  class  if  he  is  taken  for  the 
time  out  of  that  class  ;  what  we  say  or  do  is  quite  external  to  his 
life,  and  has  little  influence  on  it.  We  do  not  “  know  ”  such  people ; 
for  to  get  knowledge  we  must  share  some  common  ground.  It 
is  only  by  working  with  people  (except  in  the  case  of  natural 
relationships)  that  we  can  really  know  them.  The  disappointment 
that  comes  from  disregarding  this  fact  of  Sociology  is  familiar 
to  all  Church  workers,  but  its  cause  is  not  generally  grasped. 
The  result  is  that  a  vast  amount  of  Church  work — visiting  to 
“  get  to  know  your  people,”  social  gatherings,  etc. — is  based  on  a 
false  idea,  and  is  recommended  and  urged  in  a  way  that  would 
be  impossible  to  any  one  with  a  more  adequate  conception  of 
society. 


II. 

The  study  of  Sociology  is  more  popularly  associated  with 
questions  of  abnormal  conditions  of  society ;  to  the  majority 
of  men  it  gains  its  interest  from  its  connexion  with  poverty  and 
the  relief  of  distress.  By  the  former  is  generally  meant  the  more 
permanent  inequalities  of  our  social  structure,  and  by  the  latter 
exceptional  difficulties,  arising  often  from  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  an  abnormal  state  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  naturally  all  men  should  be  alike.  There 
will,  fortunately,  always  be  differences  in  individuals,  whether 
of  temperament,  character,  or  ability,  and  these  differences  will 
tend  to  work  out  in  modifications  of  the  social  position  of  each. 
Besides  this,  there  is,  in  all  but  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of 
civilization,  need  for  division  of  labour  and  for  different  people 
to  do  different  kinds  of  work.  The  problem  who  is  to  do  the 
dirty  work  has  always  been  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  devising 
VoL.  XXL— No.  1.  D 
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Utopias.  But  the  aim  of  an  ideal  Commonwealth  is  not  to  secure 
equality  in  the  sense  of  uniformity,  but  to  make  it  possible  for 
each  to  become  perfect  in  his  sphere.  This  implies  the  greatest 
differentiation  possible  so  that  each  may  be  able  to  meet  the 
other  (if  he  desires  it)  on  the  common  ground  of  efficiency,  whether 
his  own  work  be  with  head  or  hand.  This  will  cure  social  in¬ 
equalities  socially,  by  raising  class  ideals  rather  than  by  raising 
individuals  out  of  their  class. 

But  Christ  never  disguised  the  real  nature  of  poverty.  “  He 
called  want  ‘  want,’  and  evil  He  called  ‘  evil.’  ”  ^  The  wrong 
lies  not  in  the  existence  of  class  differences  but  in  stereotyping 
bad  conditions  connected  with  them,  or  in  hardening  them  into 
castes.  There  must  be  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  so  that 
each  can  do  his  duty  and  realize  himself  in  that  state  of  life  into 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  him.  But  it  must  be  God  that 
calls  him  and  not  man  who  fixes  him  there  by  arbitrary  decisions. 
It  is  true  that  in  material  and  spiritual  things  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  but  just  for  that  reason  it  is  man’s  business  to  see 
that  among  his  fellows  there  is  none  that  hath  not.  This  must 
be  acknowledged  if  men  of  different  stations  are  to  be  served. 
Any  action  that  fails  to  allow  for  differences,  and  any  that  tends  to 
stereotype  them  by  assuming  that  abnormal  states  are  permanent 
and  inevitable,  must  be  wrong. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  recognize  that  social  inequalities 
exist  and  so  to  construct  our  work  that  all  needs  may  be  met. 
This  is  already  roughly  attempted,  but  our  methods  need  much 
more  careful  consideration.  Mother’s  Meetings,  Working  Men’s 
Clubs,  Sunday  Schools,  etc.,  are  intended  only  for  one  class. 
In  the  present  state  of  things  they  may  be  valuable  ;  as  permanent 
institutions  they  are  fatal.  People  talk  of  parishes  where  ”  there 
is  hardly  anything  to  do  as  there  are  no  poor  ”  ;  often  such  places 
are  in  reality  strong  active  and  busy  centres  of  religious  life,  but 
the  phrase,  besides  being  untrue,  shows  a  serious  misapprehension 
of  the  duty  of  the  Church.  Missions  are  held  for  ”  the  poor,” 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  ”  mission  to  the  lower  middle  class,” 
or  “  to  people  who  only  keep  one  servant.”  Yet  the  first  expression 
is  every  bit  as  offensive  as  the  two  latter  would  be.  On  the  other 
'  A.  Hanukck,  Das  Wesen  des  ChristetUums.  Loctuie  VL,  p.  60. 
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band,  so  long  as  some  are  less  educated  than  others,  preaching 
must  obviously  be  adapted  to  different  congregations.  While 
some  people  have  to  do  without  help  in  their  housework,  hours 
of  service  must  be  suited  to  their  needs.^  Identical  habits  may 
even  take  very  different  forms  under  different  conditions  ;  thus  a 
men’s  afternoon  service  consisting  mainly  of  an  address,  which 
seems  to  meet  a  real  need  among  artisans,  has  possibly  its  exact 
counterpart,  mutatic  mutandis,  in  the  University  Sermon  following 
an  earlier  Chapel  service. 

But  beyond  such  more  obvious  matters  there  is  a  host  of  other 
questions  which  must  affect  pastoral  work.  The  way  in  which 
different  classes  get  their  ideas ;  the  relative  influence  of  the 
Press,  conversation,  and  tradition ;  the  proportion  in  which  the 
appeal  to  the  intellect  or  the  feelings  meets  with  a  response, 
a  matter  of  obvious  importance  in  mission  work  in  which  preaching 
and  argument  at  present  play  so  large  a  part ;  the  opinions  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  hold  as  to  methods  of  Church  work — 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Indian  on  Christian 
Missions,  or  of  artisans  on  the  clergy  visiting  their  wives  while 
they  are  at  work — ^however  biased  or  ignorant  these  may  be  in 
themselves ;  the  conception  of  religion  and  morals,  and  the 
modes  of  religious  expression  natural  to  the  uneducated ;  their 
use  of  words ;  the  pace  at  which  they  can  read  or  sing  in  a 
service  without  losing  the  thread  of  meaning  in  what  is  said, 
all  influence  the  methods  adopted,  and  need  therefore  to  be 
studied  on  the  basis  of  a  far  more  delicate  and  accurate  sociology. 

To  disregard  them  involves  an  immense  waste  of  moral  force. 
Conventional  opinions,  such  as  that  “  the  poor  are  nicer  than  the 
middle  classes,”  or  the  assumption,  based  it  would  seem  on  a  study 
of  the  literature  of  tracts,  that  they  are  more  pious,  will  go  un¬ 
corrected.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  mix  with  people  of  another 
class  and  to  see  absolutely  nothing  of  their  lives,  to  be  in  external 
contact  with  their  doings  and  to  be  quite  out  of  touch  with  their 
real  selves.  J.  S.  MUl  declared  that  ”  a  person  of  high  intellect 
should  never  go  into  unintellectual  society  unless  he  can  enter  it 
as  an  apostle,”  as  those  who  do  so  are  ”  almost  without  exception 

'  Roughly  we  {wovide  aervioea  at  11  a.in.  for  thoae  with,  and  at  7  a.m.  for  thoae 
without,  aervanta;  but  thia  hardly  meeta  the  problem  adequately. 
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greatly  deteriorated  by  it.”  It  is  necessary  for  a  missionary 
to  put  himself  in  an  unnatural  social  position  if  he  is  to  do  good, 
and  risk  deterioration  if  need  be ;  but  to  be  in  such  a  position 
does  no  good  in  itself,  though  the  mere  fact  of  its  unnaturalness 
makes  us  feel  as  if  it  did.  It  may  be  a  mere  act  of  patronage, 
or  be  due  to  that  strange  attraction  that  intercourse  with  inferiors 
often  presents,  with  its  sense  of  ease,  of  freedom  from  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  intellectual  superiority,  of  license  to  make  statements 
without  fear  of  their  being  challenged.  It  may  be  right  to  mix 
familiarly  with  uneducated  boys,  or  a  duty  to  live  in  continual 
companionship  with  middle  class  ideas,  but,  if  so,  it  is  done  at  a 
risk  which  is  run  for  greater  ends.  It  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  violent  dislocating  of 
individuals  from  their  normal  surroundings  for  a  day  or  two  into 
conditions  they  cannot  understand,  is  a  desirable  thing,  as  when 
working-class  lads  are  plunged  for  a  bank  holiday  into  what 
appears  to  them  the  waste  and  idleness  of  University  life.  It  may 
be  that  a  far  greater  result  would  be  obtained,  even  for  the  same 
class,  by  social  intercourse  with  those  who  are  nearer  in  mind 
and  are  themselves  in  some  way  leaders  of  men  (as,  for  instance, 
of  school  managers  with  teachers),  than  by  means  of  many  of 
the  social  experiments  now  carried  on.  The  great  value  of  the 
Settlement  idea  is  that  the  work  done  is  social  and  not  individual, 
and  that  the  residents  take  part  in  the  normal  life  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  failure  to  realize  the  existence  of  classes  and  the  influence 
of  their  ideals  may  be  traced  in  other  ways,  and  is  all  the  more 
serious  because  where  this  influence  is  present  it  acts  subtly  and 
continuously.  The  consequence  of  our  general  custom  of  entrust¬ 
ing  the  rendering  of  a  large  part  of  our  services  to  uneducated 
choir  boys  is  probably  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  and  must 
seriously  lower  the  type  and  conception  of  public  worship.  A 
number  of  little  things  done  by  vergers  and  caretakers  drawn  from 
the  same  class,  whose  idea  of  a  church  is  a  place  to  be  kept  locked 
except  when  it  must  be  opened,  instead  of  being  one  to  be  kept 
open  except  when  it  must  be  shut  up,  probably  offer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which,  even  when 
recognized,  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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unconscious  influence  of  an  organist  of  a  cultured  mind  and  devout 
spirit  is  even  more  powerful,  and  the  piety  that  a  Christian 
architect  may  have  built  into  a  church  is  a  permanent  help  to 
religion. 

The  danger  of  a  class  ministry  is  one  of  which  we  in  England 
have  had  experience,  but  it  will  not  be  avoided  by  substituting 
another  of  an  inferior  class.  There  are  men,  no  doubt,  with  a 
vocation  to  the  priesthood  in  all  classes,  but  those  who  start  with 
no  social  advantages  need  for  that  very  reason  a  longer  and  more 
careful  preparation.  The  priest  should  be  of  no  class,  or  rather 
of  all  classes,  but  in  the  present  inequality  of  conditions  that  is 
impossible.  He  must  aim  at  being  able  to  mix  with  all  if  he  is  to 
preach  to  and  to  influence  them,  but  first  of  all  as  a  necessary 
preliminary,  he  must  set  himself  to  study,  understand,  and  work 
with,  those  of  other  grades. 


III. 

Behind  all  the  questions  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  elements 
of  society,  which  we  have  been  considering  in  their  influence  on 
Pastoral  Theology,  lies  the  greater  one  of  the  whole  mutual 
relationship  of  social  and  religious  organizations  and  institutions. 
Their  area  is  often  the  same  and  the  matter  they  deal  with  identical. 
Certain  acts  belong  to  one  and  certain  to  the  other,  but  often  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line.  Sometimes  a  single  act 
serves  two  different  purposes ;  thus  a  visit  in  the  country,  alike  in 
all  externals,  may  be  paid  in  a  social  or  in  a  pastoral  capacity, 
without  the  two  aims  being  separated.  In  towns  it  is  less  difficult 
to  differentiate  social  and  parochial  life,  but  the  identification 
of  the  two  causes  more  practical  confusion.  The  close  identifica¬ 
tion  of  social  and  pastoral  actions  may  in  certain  cases  be  right, 
but  if  right  it  should  be  made  consciously. 

Certain  activities  are  connected  with  pastoral  work  though 
essentially  they  are  different.  It  will  always  remain  a  part  of 
Christian  duty  to  exercise  charity,  but  the  administration  of  alms 
is  in  itself  no  part  of  Pastoral  Theology,  though  at  the  present 
moment  such  social  work  bids  fair  to  crush  out  all  opportunity 
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even  for  the  consideration  of  more  important  matters.  A  clergy* 
man  has  his  duty  both  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  but  his  work  as  such 
should  not  take  up  the  time  and  energy  claimed  by  his  special 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  moral  effect 
of  bad  administration  of  charity,  of  the  consequences  to  religion 
of  allowing  profession  of  religion  to  be  associated  with  relief  in 
the  minds  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  carrying  out  of  practical 
measures  for  preventing,  or  reforming,  these  evils,  are  certainly 
part  of  his  business. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Church  should  stand  apart  from  party 
politics,  and  in  England,  at  any  rate,  it  only  departs  from  this 
principle  when  attacked  by  a  party,  and  reluctantly  even  then. 
But  the  best  method  of  securing  this  independence  has  not  been 
worked  out  in  practice ;  and  the  rival  views — on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Church  should  rather  let  itself  be  wronged  than  take  part 
in  public  affairs ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  should  form  a  policy  on 
purely  ecclesiastical  questions,  with  an  organization  to  insist  on 
its  being  carried  out — have  not  been  threshed  out  to  any  conclusion. 

Similar  questions  are  those  connected  with  Disestablishment,* 
which  are  much  more  far  reaching  than  men  realize.  Beyond 
the  mere  political  issue  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the 
country,  the  effect  on  the  Church  of  association  with  the  State  in 
all  the  varying  degrees  from  mutually  independent  co-operation 
(such  as  exists  in  Scotland  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Kirk)  up 
to  the  extreme  of  Erastianism,  needs  to  be  considered  scientifically 
on  a  basis  of  observed  and  tested  fact.  The  weakening  of  the 
relationship  has  gone  on  in  the  last  generation  almost  unobserved ; 
and  the  consequence  to  the  Church  needs  unbiased  examination. 
Does  the  connexion,  we  must  ask,  hamper  and  secularize  it,  or 
is  it  a  source  of  strength  ?  In  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  nation, 
we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  better  to  assume  that  the  State 
is  Christian,  and  so  commit  it  to  certain  principles,  or  whether 
it  is  better  to  accept  the  fact  that  Christians  are  a  remnant,  and 
can  work  more  effectively  from  outside.  Further  questions  are  the 
consequences  of  either  policy  at  home  to-day,  and  the  better 
course  for  to-morrow  in  the  mission  field  as  the  proportion  of 

'  I  mednot  say  that  I  use  the  word  in  its  natural  sense,  and  notas  aeuphemism 
for  disendowment. 
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ChristianB  to  the  whole  population  grows.  In  short,  the  problems 
of  the  fourth  century  all  need  thinking  over  again.  The  rival 
claims  of  Cssar  and  God  do  not  clash  “  so  long  as  Caesar’s  self 
is  God’s  ”  ;  ^  but  when  the  phrase  '*  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar  ” 
implies  that  he  is  merely  the  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  the  natural 
man,  and  the  tendency  becomes  predominant  to  accept  his  authority 
as  final  in  matters  of  the  marriage  law,  of  education,  and  of  the 
whole  moral  standard,  then  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  duties  of  man  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

The  Church  has  to  adapt  its  methods  to  all  conditions  of  human 
society  unless  they  can  definitely  be  proved  incompatible  with 
its  faith.  To  certain  changes  it  has  already  accommodated  itself. 
Thus,  the  discovery  of  printing  has  greatly  modified  our  lives ; 
and  in  the  use  of  books  of  common  and  private  prayer,  or  in  the 
development  of  hymnody,  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
opportunity  presented,  though  in  the  popular  use  of  the  Press 
the  English  Church  has  been  less  active  than  other  religious  bodies. 
Again,  the  invention  of  gas  and  electric  light  have  brought  about 
certain  marked  changes  in  social  customs  ;  and  in  the  development 
of  evening  services  the  Church  has  shown  itself  flexible  in  meeting 
new  conditions.  Easier  means  of  locomotion  have  broken  down 
the  old  local  bonds  ;  and  as  society  is  slowly  reconstructing  itself 
under  new  conditions,  the  Church  is  following  suit  though  still 
sadly  hampered  by  parochialism.  The  growing  custom  of  “  week¬ 
ending  ”  in  large  towns  is  probably  due  to  a  natural  need  for  more 
relaxation  and  change  in  view  of  the  increasing  strain  and  intensity 
of  Ufe ;  if  so,  it  is  useless  to  declaim  against  it  or  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  it  decimates  congr^ations ;  the  Church  must  show  itself 
sufficiently  fertile  in  evolving  new  methods  to  provide  for  the 
religious  needs  of  people  in  new  circumstances  which  it  has  no 
right  to  condemn.  The  great  growth  of  hotel  life,  with  its  lack 
of  local  duties  and  social  responsibilities,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  that  it  creates  for  an  army  of  employees,  is  a  development  less 
easily  justified.  Whether,  however,  it  be  natural  or  abnormal, 
it  is  equally  useless  to  declaim.  The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  do 
its  best  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  involved,  but  this 
‘  Cruhaw,  S(ep«  to  (Ac  Temple. 
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can  only  be  done  after  first  studying  and  understanding  the  social 
complications  that  have  occurred. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  specializing  work  in  this  way  are 
those  that  come  from  thoroughness  and  concentration  of  effort. 
But  there  is  also  a  danger  of  not  being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
other  classes  which  may  lead  to  serious  consequences.  The 
general  absence  of  the  artizan  classes  from  public  worship  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  fact,  but  is  not,  as  a  rule,  realized  till,  say,  the  need 
of  finding  a  new  sexton  reveals  the  smallness  of  the  field  of  choice, 
or  the  report  of  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  a  football 
match  on  Christmas  morning  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
materialism  of  the  manual  worker.  Even  in  the  social  strata 
where  the  Church  is  alive  and  often  powerful,  there  are  whole 
groups  and  classes  who  are  hardly  conscious  of  its  existence,  as 
witness  the  clumsy  blunders  of  politicians,  or  the  moral  ideas  and 
presuppositions  of  novelists.  The  loss  to  art,  politics,  and 
literature,  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  Church  to  cope  with  a 
highly  complex  society  is  incalculable. 

The  Church,  again,  in  many  of  its  functions,  is  bound  up  with 
the  commercial  ties  of  society.  All  that  is  involved  in  this  fact 
also  needs  working  out,  for  various  questions  of  finance  and  govern¬ 
ment  arise  in  the  parish  and  in  diocesan  work.  In  certain  of  these, 
as,  for  instance,  in  account  keeping,  it  must  obviously  conform  to 
the  recognized  standards  of  business.  In  others,  such  as  in 
questions  of  government,  of  committees,  of  representation,  the 
forms  of  procedure,  of  minute  keeping,  of  letter  filing,  etc.,  should 
perhaps  be  identical,  and  the  questions  of  the  basis  of  franchise, 
the  limitations  of  popular  power,  though  fundamentally  different, 
may  still  be  analogous  ;  but  both  the  similarity  and  the  difference 
need  careful  thinking  out. 

How  far  the  Church  should  link  itself  to  the  social  structure  of 
its  surroundings  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  but  that  a  close  connexion 
exists  at  present  is  obvious.  No  one  can  visit  many  churches, 
especially  in  country  districts,  without  becoming  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  the  two  are  interwoven,  how  largely  church-going 
has  its  roots  in  the  social  order.  Even  in  towns  people  who  have 
no  other  religious  practice  come  to  church  for  funerals  and  weddings, 
showing  how  strong  is  the  association  in  that  it  lingers  long  after 
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other  customs  have  dropped  of!.  This  has  a  great  value  as  a 
conservative  force,  and,  no  doubt,  carries  many  a  man  over  times 
of  doubt  and  indifference,  but  there  is  an  equally  great  danger  in 
relying  on  it.  This  danger  is  seen  most  clearly  in  urban  parishes 
where  methods  based  on  the  identification  of  the  Church  with  one 
particular  social  order  has  proved  so  ineffective  because  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed  and  the  social  structure  is  in  dissolution. 

We  need,  besides,  an  independent  and  purely  spiritual  sociology 
of  the  Church,  for  “  we  are,  each  one,  citizens  of  one  true  city,”  ^ 
and  live  as  pilgrims  on  earth.  This  is  to  be  created  by  the  same 
methods  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  understanding  of  secular 
society,  by  observation  and  comparison,  by  patient  investigation 
and  humble  submission  to  facts.  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  relationship  between  Sociology  and  Pastoral  Theology  as 
a  part  of  the  study  of  the  pure  science  of  the  latter. 

Clement  F.  Rooers. 


'  Cf.  Dante,  Puig.  XIII,  94 — 

"...  oiascuna  4  cittadina 
D’una  vera  oitta ;  ma  tu  vuoi  dire 
Che  vivesse  in  Italia  peregrina. 

Aug.  in  Pa.  cxviii.  *‘Qui  vero  civea  aunt  in  populoDei,  ipai  aunt  in  terra  peregrini.” 


THE  INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD 
AND  THE  RISE  OF  PRICES. 


TN  a  series  of  concise  articles,  published  in  the  Evening  News 
^  between  the  8rd  and  the  12th  of  October  last.  Professor 
Ashley  has  recently  given  a  reasoned  answer  to  the  pertinent 
inquiry,  “  Why  the  Cost  of  Living  has  gone  up.”  The  question, 
it  will  be  obvious,  is  of  immediate  practical  concern  to  most,  if 
not  all,  members  of  the  community.  It  has  also  an  intimate 
bearing  on  that  vexed  debate,  at  once  popular  and  scientific, 
which  has  been  proceeding  during  the  last  seven  years,  between 
resolute  Tariff  Reformers  and  convinced  Free  Traders,  although 
fiscal  controversialists,  it  must  be  confessed,  fixing  their  attention 
on  their  own  particular  polemics,  are  prone  to  overlook  the  more 
general  consideration  advanced  in  these  essays.  For  the  econo* 
mist  and  the  statistician  alike  the  correct  solution  of  the  fine 
problem  handled  by  Professor  Ashley  is  a  matter  of  more  enduring 
interest ;  and  there  is  no  subject  perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of 
economic  thought  and  statistical  practice  in  which  either  of  the 
two  sets  of  researchers  is  more  closely  dependent  on,  or  can  be 
more  opportunely  assisted  by,  the  other  than  that  which  is  here 
treated. 

I  admire  cordially  the  skill  with  which  Professor  Ashley  has 
contrived,  within  the  limits  of  eight  terse  contributions  adapted 
to  the  easy  understanding  of  the  rapid  readers  of  a  cheap  news¬ 
paper,  to  furnish  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  arguments  of 
economists  of  the  high  intellectual  caUbre  of  Caimes  and  Jevons 
on  what  would  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  text-books 
as  the  “  quantitative  theory  of  money.”  Nor  should  I  praise 
less  unreservedly  his  felicitous  explanation  of  the  statistical 
instrument  known  as  an  ”  index  number.”  For  the  student  of 
these  articles  will  find  in  them  a  judicial  exposition,  which  is  neither 
too  sparse  nor  yet  too  detailed,  of  the  improvement  effected  on 
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the  earlier  crude  varieties  of  that  method  of  interpreting  recorded 
prices  by  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  fresh  principle  of 
“  weighting  ”  the  constituent  elements,  of  which  the  general 
average  is  composed,  by  their  relative  importance.  Professor 
Ashley  has,  in  short,  brought  to  the  popular  discussion  of  this 
scientific  problem  the  qualities  of  clear  decisive  thought  and  apt 
persuasive  statement  which  he  has  accustomed  the  readers  of  his 
writings  to  expect  from  his  learned  and  facile  pen. 

His  treatment  consists  of  three  main  divisions.  In  the  first 
section  he  sets  forth  the  leading  facts  of  the  present  situation. 
He  shows  that  a  marked  rise  of  prices  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years.  That  rise,  too,  has  become  evident  not  merely  in 
the  price  of  food,  whether  it  be  measured  solely  by  the  cost  of 
wheat  or  of  bread,  or  it  be  more  fully  and  accurately  gauged  by 
the  weighted  index  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  exhibiting  the 
average  of  the  changes  since  1895  in  the  retail  prices  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  London.  But  it  has  also 
been  manifest  in  the  general  expenses  of  living.  Nor  has  this 
advance  been  peculiar  to  England.  Like  an  increase  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  such 
recognized  authority  as  the  index  numbers  relating  to  these 
published  for  many  years  past  by  the  Economist,  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively,  differing  as  those  calcu¬ 
lations  do  in  the  details  of  their  construction,  but  agreeing  in 
the  broad  direction  to  which  they  point,  a  rise  in  retail  prices  is 
an  experience  common  to  other  countries  of  the  world  such  as 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  existence  and  operation 
of  some  general  cause  responsible  for  this  general  effect  are  accord¬ 
ingly  suggested  ;  and  in  his  second  section  Professor  Ashley  turns 
his  attention  to  its  discovery. 

He  tries  to  eliminate  the  special  influence  of  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  supply  and  demand  affecting  different  articles.  These 
might  account  in  part  for  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  individual 
commodities ;  but  they  ought  properly  to  cancel  one  another  in 
the  averaging  process  of  an  index  number.  He  allows  also  for 
those  passing  movements  up  and  down,  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  trade  within  the  larger  compass  of  the  so-called  “  credit  cycle,” 
which  should,  on  the  contrary,  find  expression  in  this  statistical 
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summary.  And  thus,  following  the  example  set  by  the  famous 
economico-statistical  inquirers,  who  have  traced  thecourse  of  affairs, 
and  shown  the  meaning,  in  previous  periods,  when  the  same  cause 
was  admittedly  present,  and  similar  consequences  became  manifest, 
he  concludes  that  a  further  deeper  and  more  continuing  force  is 
now  acting,  and  that  the  increased  supplies  of  gold  can  be  proved 
to  be  an  important  influence  at  the  present  juncture.  In  a  final 
section  he  examines,  so  far  as  the  necessary  limits  of  his  narrow 
space  allow,  the  question  of  a  remedy,  if  such  be  desired  and 
sought,  for  the  situation  which  has  thus  resulted. 

The  method  he  has  followed  in  these  articles  may  be  regarded 
as  the  established  mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  It  has  been 
subjected  to  searching  scrutiny  and  has  confronted  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  without  exaggeration  it  can  be  pronounced  to  have 
emerged  with  credit  from  the  tests  which  it  has  undergone.  We 
have  here,  in  fact,  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  function  some¬ 
times  attributed  with  undue  complacency  to  the  economist  of 
**  seeing  the  unseen  ”  can  be  claimed  with  no  less  valid  or  complete 
a  title  than  that  with  which  scientific  inquirers  in  most,  if  not  all, 
departments  of  systematic  thought  and  methodised  research 
vaunt  with  justice  that  they  can  penetrate  to  greater  distances, 
or  fathom  profounder  depths,  than  the  untrained  or  uninformed 
observer,  and  that  thus  they  can  discover  and  disclose  what  is 
invisible  to  his  naked  eye.  With  the  opportune  help  of  a  curve 
or  curves  of  prices,  such  as  Professor  Ashley,  using  the  “  graphic 
method  ”  of  statistics,  offers  in  these  articles  for  the  guidance  of 
his  readers,  it  is  possible— and  only  by  this  means  is  it  possible — 
to  indicate,  and  to  exhibit  so  clearly  as  to  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasonable  dispute,  the  presence  of  such  a  general  influence  upon 
the  course  of  prices  as  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  a  large 
continuous  alteration  in  the  supplies  of  gold.  Thus  and  thus 
alone  will  the  investigator  separate  this  permanent  deep-seated 
cause  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  supply  or  demand, 
which  are  special  to  some  one  article  or  to  a  small  number  of 
commodities,  and  from  the  transitory  influence  of  the  successive 
alternations  of  good  and  bad  trade.  For  the  curve,  if  it  be  based 
on  a  properly  constructed  index  number,  will  rise  or  fall  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  more  momentary  forces  ;  and  the  operation  of 
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the  former  special  causes  may  be  reflected  in  some  cases  and  on 
some  occasions  through  the  neutralizing  medium  of  this  scien* 
tiflcally  conceived  and  executed  plan  of  averaging,  even  when 
"  weighting  ”  has  been  introduced  ;  but  the  general  trend  of  the 
curve  in  accordance  with  the  greater  and  abiding  factor  will  never¬ 
theless  be  discerned,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  other  move¬ 
ments.  The  argument  can  be  stated  summarily  thus.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  sufficient  cause  is  known  in  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  output  from  the  mines.  The  occurrence  of  the  anticipated 
effect  is  demonstrated  by  the  broad  tendency  of  the  curve  of 
general  prices.  And,  difficult  though  it  be  to  distinguish  and 
identify  the  several  links  in  the  chain  uniting  the  two,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  connexion  is  raised  so  high  as  to  approach  or  to 
amount  to  certainty.  The  hypothesis  satisfies  at  any  rate  the 
essential  condition  of  furnishing  a  rational  explanation  of  attested 
facts. 

In  confirmation  of  this  likelihood  it  may  be  noticed  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ashley’s  latest  inquiry  prosecuted  on  these  lines  seems  to 
offer  a  significant  repetition  of  an  earlier  experience.  In  his 
Essays  towards  a  solution  oj  the  Gold  Question,  Caimes,  reasoning 
d  priori  from  economic  principles,  predicted  the  probable  course 
of  the  changes  in  prices  which  he  thought  would  follow  from  the 
notable  discoveries  of  gold  made  in  California  and  Australia  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  years  afterwards 
Jevons,  examining  a  posteriori  the  statistical  evidence  of  what 
bad  actually  occurred,  corroborated  generally  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Caimes,  and  he  thus  gave  a  rare  convincing  example 
of  a  satisfying  accord  between  speculative  theory  and  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Similarly,  Professor  Ashley  notes  at  the  present 
juncture  that  American  testimony  indicates  that  what  Caimes 
maintained  would  probably  be  the  result  when  the  supplies  of 
gold  increased,  has  actually  occurred  :  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
have  lately  risen  more  markedly  in  the  United  States  than  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles. 

Nor, indeed,  when  we  are  estimating  the  tmstworthiness  of  index 
numbers  as  modes  of  averaging  the  variations  of  prices,  should  we 
forget  the  significant  decision  of  those  who  like  Professor  Edge- 
worth  have  considered  exhaustively  the  scientific  problem,  and 
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have  been  confirmed  by  actual  practical  experience.  The  point 
established  is  that,  whether  the  improvement  of  “  weighting  ”  be 
or  be  not  introduced,  the  broad  results  shown  by  a  variety  of 
index  numbers  have  been  generally  similar.  It  is  the  large 
trend  of  the  curve  of  prices,  which  is  the  primary  concern  of  the 
investigator  of  the  problem  handled  in  these  articles.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  force  of  the  varied  evidence  which  Professor  Ashley  has 
summarized  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  rise  of  prices 
at  the  present  time  has  now  become  so  general  that  some  general 
cause  must  be  responsible  for  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
consequence  produced. 

Yet  the  connexion  between  the  cause  alleged  and  the  effect 
established  is  not  easy  to  follow  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ; 
and  even  more  ambiguous  and  hard  is  the  answer  to  the  further 
question  which  is  certain  to  be  raised  in  such  investigations. 
For  Professor  Ashley,  like  his  predecessors,  puts  forthwith  the 
additional  inquiry :  “  How  much  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the 
particular  cause  and  how  much  should  be  attributed  to  co-operating 
influences  ?  ” 

He  indeed,  as  Jevons  some  forty  years  ago,  is  placed  at  an 
advantage,  compared  with  those  who  in  the  interval,  when  the 
monetary  debate  between  bimetallists  and  monometallists  was  at 
its  height,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fall  in  prices  then  occurring 
in  gold-using  countries  as  due  to  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
employment  of  the  yellow  metal  which  coincided  with  a  stagnancy 
or  diminution  in  its  output  from  the  mines.  The  successive  trans¬ 
formations  of  monetary  systems,  which  then  and  since  have  been 
accomplished  on  so  large  a  scale  and  over  so  wide  a  range,  that 
the  universal  use  of  a  single  standard  based  on  gold  by  the  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  nations,  or  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  globe  seems  now  no  remote  or  im¬ 
possible  achievement,  have  a  bearing  on  the  discussion  which  is 
now  undertaken.  But  that,  fortunately  for  those  who  may  take 
a  share  in  it,  is  freed  from  the  complicating  supposition,  for  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  allowance  in  the  debates  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  For,  when  prices  were  falling,  it  was  open 
to  contend  that  the  fall  was  due,  if  not  wholly,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
to  improvement  in  the  production  of  conunodities  for  which  the 
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gold  was  being  exchanged.  A  manufacturing  advance  at  least 
might  be  regarded  as  so  general  in  its  nature  that  a  decline  in 
general  prices  would  be  its  natural  and  indeed  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  such  a  cause  was  admittedly  in  constant  operation. 

Its  very  constancy,  however,  compels  the  conscientious  investi¬ 
gator,  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen  argued  at  that  time,  to  seek  for  the 
existence  of  some  counteracting  force  when  prices  are  advancing 
and  are  not  declining.  The  fact  of  their  advance,  established  by 
an  index  number,  demonstrates  indeed  the  reality  and  potency 
of  the  influence  which  can  thus  neutralize  or  reverse  a  tendency 
that  may  be  deemed  and  described  as  normal.”  For  that 
tendency  must  be  conceived  as  always  operating  in  a  sense, 
unless  the  work  of  man  with  the  lapse  of  ages  progressively  becomes 
less  skilled,  or  he  is  less  generouslybrewarded  than  before  at  Nature’s 
band ;  and  it  is  in  actual  fact  generally  manifest.  When  the 
question  was  regarded  from  a  more  limited  standpoint,  as  Giffen 
urged,  the  manufacturing  improvement,  which  had  characterized 
the  nineteenth  century  from  its  commencement,  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  of  itself  strictly  insufficient  to  explain  wholly  either  the 
fall  of  prices  before  the  Australian  and  Californian  discoveries, 
or  that  subsequent  to  1873,  certainly  could  furnish  no  satisfactory 
or  even  plausible  account  of  the  intervening  rise  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  And  similarly  now  as  then,  in  spite  of  the  obscuring 
shadows  cast,  in  the  modem  organization  of  the  business  world, 
by  the  large  use  of  credit,  on  the  connexion  between  the  supplies 
of  gold  and  the  course  of  general  prices,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
plain  and  obvious  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  relation 
between  the  probable  cause  and  the  ascertained  effect,  when  a 
large  addition  to  the  volume  of  the  output  of  the  metal  from  the 
mines  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  tendency  to  an  advance  in 
general  prices. 

But  the  appraisement  of  the  precise  degree  of  influence  exercised 
by  the  one  term  of  the  comparison  upon  the  other  is  a  far  more 
serious  task.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Professor  Ashley  states, 
a  rise  of  prices  of  some  200  per  cent,  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
followed  in  England  on  the  opening  of  the  New  World  and  the 
influx  of  American  silver.  The  Australian  and  Californian  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  in  1848  and  1861  were  viewed  with  great  alarm 
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by  economic  prophets  like  Chevalier.  Their  advent  was  compared 
to  the  formidable  menace  of  an  “  avalanche.”  Yet  Jevons  held 
that  in  the  event  they  had  caused  no  greater  rise  of  prices  than 
some  18  per  cent.  Professor  Ashley  himself  reaches  now  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  perhaps  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  may 
be  attributed  at  the  present  time  to  the  increased  output  of  the 
precious  metal.  This  indeed  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture ;  but 
the  contrast  between  the  record  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
experience  of  the  nineteenth  is  so  remarkable  that  very  great 
caution  is  suggested  in  any  estimate  that  we  may  now  attempt. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  large  discrepancy  between  the 
consequences  produced  at  the  two  previous  dates  is  found  in  the 
vast  development  of  the  area,  and  the  immense  enlargement  of 
the  volume,  of  business  intercourse,  over  which  the  influence  of 
the  new  supplies  of  the  metal  commonly  employed  as  the  monetary 
standard  extended  in  the  later  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
period.  The  counteracting  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  thereby  to  manufacturing  production  and  trading 
enterprise  were  also  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  rapid  after 
1850  than  they  could  have  been  three  centuries  before ;  and  yet 
even  at  the  previous  epoch  the  effects,  as  some  subsequent  ob¬ 
servers,  such  as  Adam  Snuth,  maintained,  ceased  to  be  evident 
when  half  a  century  or  little  more  had  passed.  Credit,  indeed, 
it  may  be  noticed,  which  obviously  was  a  far  more  considerable 
factor  in  the  nineteenth  than  it  had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
appears  at  once  to  extend  the  possibilities  of  an  advance  in  prices 
at  the  entry  of  the  fresh  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  into  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  business  world,  and  to  set  in  working 
with  greater  celerity  and  more  potent  strength  the  neutralizing 
coimteracting  influences. 

If  we  try,  then,  to  compare  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
present  hour  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we  shall 
find  that  we  ought  to  balance  a  variety  of  opposing  considerations. 
Against  a  possible  increase  in  the  use  of  substitutes  for  metallic 
money  we  have  to  place,  for  instance,  the  wider  adoption  of  gold 
monometallism.  We  carmot  count  to-day  with  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  as  observers  after  the  event  could  do  in  1860  or  1870  that  the 
bimetallio  system  then  in  its  entirety  in  France  will  perform  the 
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function  of  a  “  parachute  ”  in  “  breaking  ”  the  anticipated  “  fall  ” 
in  the  value  of  gold ;  for  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  are  not 
now  open  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  either  of  the  two  metals 
indifferently,  although  they  are  still  willing  to  receive  gold  without 
stint,  and  the  East  is  probably  less  ready  than  it  was  at  that 
earUer  time  to  absorb  unlimited  quantities  of  the  metal  ejected 
from  European  currencies.  The  extension  of  the  sphere  and  the 
addition  to  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  the  world,  with  its 
enhanced  demand  for  tools  of  exchange,  have  not  however  become 
less  obvious  or  important  factors  of  the  situation  than  they  were 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  And  accordingly  the  hypothesis  that 
an  augmentation  in  the  world’s  output  of  gold,  as  shown  in  a 
recent  South  African  Supplement  to  the  Times,  from  4,921,000 
ounces  of  fine  gold  in  1884  to  22,070,000  ounces  in  1909  (of  which 
the  Transvaal  alone  contributed  an  advance  from  440,152  ounces 
in  1890  to  7,295,108  ounces  in  1909)  should  have  occasioned 
hitherto  no  greater  rise  in  general 'prices  than  5  per  cent,  is  not 
untenable. 

On  the  whole  view  of  the  position,  I  would  say  that  I  think  it 
possible,  or  even  hkely,  that  some  of  the  prevalent  unrest  in  the 
labour  world  of  England  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
now,  as  in  similar  previous  epochs  of  an  increase  in  the  supplies 
of  the  metal  in  use  as  the  monetary  standard,  the  advance  of  wages, 
which  should  follow,  may  be  lagging  behind  the  rise  of  prices. 
But  1  should  concur  in  the  verdict  of  earlier  investigators,  such 
as  Jevons  and  Newmarch,  that  a  rise  of  general  prices,  of  the 
amount  and  pace  which  are  probable  will,  in  spite  of  its  effects 
on  certain  classes,  bring  more  benefit  than  harm  to  the  community 
at  large ;  for  it  will  give  a  salutary  fillip  to  business  enterprise, 
and  it  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  past  debt  whether  incurred  b> 
governments  or  by  individuals.  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  dis¬ 
senting  from  Professor  Ashley’s  considered  belief  that  the  wage- 
earner  should  be  able  in  the  conditions  of  modem  industry,  as 
organized  in  countries  hke  our  own,  to  secure  his  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  legitimate  encouragement  afforded  to  manufacturing 
production  and  conunercial  intercourse.  I  am  sure  that  the 
increase  of  the  gold  has  already  contributed  to  ease  the  agri¬ 
cultural  position,  lately  so  harassed  in  the  older  and  more  settled 
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regions  of  the  earth  by  ever-deepening  depression.  Professor 
Ashley  is  also  in  my  opinion  likely  to  be  correct  in  attributing  to 
this  unseen  but  potent  cause  the  speedier  recovery  from  the 
recurring  season  of  dull  trade  which  has  latterly  been  evident ; 
for  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  reverse  experience  during 
the  years  following  1873,  when  one  Commission  after  another  was 
appointed  to  discover  an  explanation  for  the  continuance  of  bad 
times,  and  the  fall  of  the  curve  marking  the  ebb  of  the  credit 
wave  sunk  to  a  lower  level  at  each  succeeding  period  of  unprofit¬ 
able  trade.  Nor  am  1  less  certain  that  the  rise  of  prices  due  to 
this  influence  should  be  noted  and  discounted  both  by  Free 
Traders  and  by  Tariff  Reformers,  if  they  would  judge  correctly 
the  effects  for  good  or  ill  of  the  fiscal  policy  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  favour  or  discountenance,  than  I  am  confident  that  the 
late  decline  in  the  value  of  gilt-edged  securities  may  be  attributed 
in  part  at  least  to  this  same  deep-seated  and  resistless  force. 

L.  L.  Price. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  the  German  Clerk. — In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Reichs-ArbeiuUatt,  the  German  counterpart  of  our  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazelle,  there  appears  the  result  of  a  very  thorough  and 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  German 
“  Handlungsgehilfen.”  Although  this  term  may  be  popularly  rendered 
by  the  English  word  “  clerk,”  it  really  embraces  the  whole  personnel  of 
a  shop,  warehouse,  business  firm,  or  factory  (other  than  the  manual 
workers) — broadly  speaking,  the  clerical  staff. 

The  inquiry  in  question  was  undertaken  by  the  German  National 
Clerks  Union  of  Hamburg,  and  some  notion  of  its  searching  character 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  facts  that  no  less  than  115,000  inquiry  forms 
were  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  Germany  and  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1000  was  spent  in  and  about  the  investigations.  The  resulting  con* 
elusions  are  drawn  from  an  examination  of  33,611  of  the  filled-in  inquiry 
forms,  received  from  2941  different  localities  in  the  Empire,  repre¬ 
senting  towns  and  viUages  of  all  sizes.  The  ages  of  the  33,611  were  as 
follows : — 


Uodar  18. 

18-ao. 

30-38. 

38-M. 

ao-M. 

40-80. 

oTcr  80. 

Per  cent. 

3-15  1 

17*19 

36-99 

25-19 

14-26 

2-66 

0-56 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts  emerging  from  the  inquiry  is  that  the 
marriage  rate  among  German  clerks  is  very  low.  No  less  than  76*25  per 
cent,  were  returned  as  unmarried,  whereas  for  the  general  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  all  ages  the  corresponding  figure  is  61*65.  If  we  take  the  rate 
for  the  general  male  population  over  18,  so  as  to  secure  a  truer  com¬ 
parison,  the  result  is  even  more  startling.  According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1907,  of  males  over  18,  between  whom  and  the  class  covered 
by  the  inquiry  comparisons  can  fairly  be  instituted,  no  less  than  65  per 
cent,  were,  or  had  been,  married.  It  is  true  that  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  higher  age  groups  are  not  so  strongly 
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represented  among  the  clerk  class  as  among  the  general  male  popula¬ 
tion.  But,  even  so,  the  discrepancy  between  a  marriage  rate  of  23*75 
and  one  of  65  per  cent,  is  sufficiently  startling  to  suggest  that 
the  economic  condition  of  the  German  clerk  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

The  average  amount  paid  in  rent  by  the  immarried  clerk  would 
appear  to  be  about  £12  per  annum,  ranging  from  about  £9  15<.  to 
£17  15«.  Among  the  married  men  the  average  is  about  £20,  the 
minimum  being  about  £12  and  the  maximum  about  £31. 

As  is  only  natural,  the  average  salaries  paid  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  towns.  The  following  table,  divided  according  to  age  groups, 
shows  this  very  clearly.  The  amount  is  given  in  marks. 


StUries  per  •nnnm. 


Locality. 

Under 

18. 

18-30. 

20-25. 

25-30. 

30  and 
over. 

AUagea. 

With  population  up  to  5000  . . 

588 

1048 

1399 

1893 

2379 

1585 

„  ,.  5000-20,000 

879 

1071 

1415 

1919 

2385 

1549 

„  „  20,000-100,000 

876 

1100 

1457 

1978 

2131 

1671 

,.  „  oTor  100,000 

955 

1153 

1540 

2119 

2621 

1846 

Berlin 

1051 

1230 

1598 

2196 

2644 

1935 

Hamburg 

987 

1196 

1571 

2144 

2602 

1879 

German  Empire  . 

906 

1101 

2019 

2512 

1711 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  bigger 
towns  pay  the  bigger  salaries.  Youths  under  18  are  rather  worse 
paid  in  towns  having  a  population  of  from  20,000  to  100,000  than  in 
those  with  a  smaller  population  varying  from  5000  to  20,000.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  of  clerks  aged  30  and  older,  and  to  a  more 
marked  extent.  Lastly,  if  we  take  the  “  all  ages  ”  average,  it  would 
appear  that  your  clerk  is  better  off  in  the  very  small  towns  of  less  than 
5000  inhabitants  than  in  those  next  in  size. 

A  further  examination  of  the  answers  as  to  salaries  shows  that  6*71  per 
cent,  received  under  900  marks  (£45)  per  aimum,  20*94  received  between 
900  and  1200  marks,  13*28  received  between  1200  and  1500,  and  18*91 
between  1500  and  1800. 

In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  32,741  giving  information  received 
under  £90  per  annum.  An  examination  of  the  salaries  according  to 
age  groups  shows  that  remuneration  increases  with  age  until  we 
reach  the  age  group  40-50  years.  In  the  next  age  group  it  begins  to 
decline. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  this  quite  clearly  by  percentages. 


Taking  only  salaries  of  over  £2  per  week  we  see  that  these  are  earned 
by— 

4‘41  per  cent,  of  those  between  20  and  25. 

32-55  „  25  and  30. 

60  6  „  ..  30  and  40. 

66-0  „  „  40  and  50. 

52  0  „  „  a;^  50  and  over. 

Salaries  rule  highest  in  North-West  and  South  Germany  and  lowest 
m  North-East  Germany,  where,  if  Berlin  be  left  out  of  account,  the 
average  salary  for  all  ages  works  out  at  £77  10s.,  as  against  £88  for 
North-West  Germany. 

Of  the  persons  covered  by  the  inquiry  40-28  per  cent,  were  employed 
in  wholesale  business  houses,  23*27  per  cent,  in  retail  establishments, 
and  34-94  per  cent,  with  industrial  firms.  On  the  whole,  rates  of 
remuneration  would  seem  to  rule  lowest  in  the  retail  houses  and  highest 
with  the  industrial  firms. 

The  following  table  of  percentages  will  suffice  to  show  what  sort  of 
salaries  (in  marks)  are  drawn  by  some  of  the  different  classes  of 
employees : — 


Parcentafe  of  clua  drawing  salary. 


Up  to  1200.  1201-1000.  1601-1800.  1801-2400. 


Salegman 

Coanting-hooBe  clerk 
Correapondenoe  clerk 
Cashier.. 

Traveller 

Book-keeper  ..  ' 


Nearly  half,  47‘22  per  cent.,  of  those  responding  to  the  inquiry  had 
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only  become  Handlungsgebilfen  during  the  preceding  five  years.  Length 
of  service  with  the  same  firm  would  also  seem  to  be  the  exception.  Only 
6 '89  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  same  situation  for  more  than  ten  years 
and  only  38*59  per  cent,  for  more  than  three  years. 

As  regards  previous  education,  nearly  two-thirds  had  been  educated 
at  a  Yolkschule,  12*74  per  cent,  at  a  Mittel-  or  Biirger-Schule,  while 
20*86  had  attended  schools  of  an  even  higher  grade.  In  addition,  no 
less  than  64  per  cent,  had  gone  through  a  practical  course  of  instruction 
of  from  two  to  three  years’  duration,  25  per  cent,  taking  an  even  longer 
course.  Only  5*42  per  cent,  began  without  any  previous  practical 
training.  Nearly  three-fourths  continued  to  attend  commercial  classes 
after  they  had  obtained  employment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  5*65  per 
cent,  had  previously  tried  their  hands  at  other  callings. 

The  great  majority,  62*23  per  cent.,  held  their  posts  subject  to  dis¬ 
missal  at  six  weeks*  notice  expiring  on  any  quarter  day.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  18*73  could  be  dismissed  at  a  month’s  notice,  and  15*10  at  three 
months,  the  short  term  being  more  general  in  the  large  towns  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  book-keepers,  warehousemen,  and  salesmen. 

Nearly  a  third  of  those  answering  were  apparently  not  entitled  to  a 
regular  holiday.  In  this  respect  Berlin  would  seem  to  treat  her  clerks 
best,  no  fewer  than  77*6  per  cent,  obtaining  regular  leave. 

One  is  naturally  tempted  to  ask  one’s  self  how,  in  the  light  of  the  fore¬ 
going  returns,  the  economic  condition  of  the  German  clerk  can  be  said 
to  compare  with  that  of  his  English  confrere.  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question  at  all  confidently,  owing  to  the  lack  of  statistical  and  other 
necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  English  clerk.  A  perusal 
of  the  German  Report  certainly  leaves  one  with  a  vague  feeling  that 
the  English  clerk  is,  on  the  whole,  better  paid.  Even  assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rates  of  remuneration  are  approximately  the  same  in  the 
two  countries,  one  is  justified  in  holding  the  Englishman  to  be  the  better 
off,  having  regard  to  the  present  relatively  higher  cost  of  living  in 
Germany.  Thanks  to  lower  rents  and  cheaper  food  a  shilling  now  goes 
further  in  England  than  a  mark  in  Germany. 

Ebnest  Lesser. 


Farm  Labourers  akd  Oroanization. — Will  farm  labourers  become 
organized  ?  This  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  repeatedly  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Granting  the  need  for  an  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
Union,  is  the  thing  possible  f  Farm  labourers  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  being  too  badly  paid  to  tackle  unassisted  the  difficulties  inseparably 
cozmected  with  forming  a  union,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  completely  to  unlearn  the  lessons  of  fear  and  subjection  taught 
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them  in  the  good  old  times.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that, 
given  financial  assistance,  so  that  all  the  benefits  which  Trade  Unionism 
has  to  confer  may  be  theirs  from  the  start,  they  wiU  almost  immediately 
fall  into  line  and  become  organized.  But  forming  a  labour  organization 
of  farm  hands  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  process,  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money.  Village  labourers  will  realize 
themselves,  but  they  will  only  do  so  gradually.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
continuous  education.  The  real  difiBculties  to  be  overcome  are  not  so 
much  poverty  and  fear  as  certain  habits  of  thought  formed  by  the  men 
themselves.  For  instance,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  very  ones 
who  are  the  most  independent  are  the  most  opposed  to  paying  into  a 
Trade  Union  fund.  Obviously  fear  and  subjection  combined  with 
poverty  do  not  present  the  barriers  in  such  cases.  And  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  real  hindrance  is  in  the  men  rather 
than  in  any  outside  conditions.  In  a  word,  organizing  labourers  means 
turning  their  thoughts  into  entirely  new  channels,  and  that  is  not  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  average  village  labourer  looks  at 
the  whole  question  of  Trade  Unionism  from  the  opposite  standpoint 
to  that  of  the  average  town  worker.  The  town  worker  has  been 
accustomed  to  Trade  Unions  all  his  life,  knows  their  advantages,  and 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  to  some  extent  in  a  collective  manner 
upon  industrial  questions  ;  whereas  the  village  worker  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  them  at  all,  knows  nothing  about  the  value  of  co-operative 
effort ;  but  on  the  contrary  all  the  instructions  he  has  ever  received  from 
any  source  has  gone  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  it  is  to  individualism 
alone  he  must  look  for  any  help  he  b  to  receive.  Consequently,  if  he 
has  an  opinion  on  any  given  subject,  it  is  a  very  pronounced  opinion, 
and  savours  very  strongly  of  individualism.  Either  he  thinks  in  a 
headstrong  manner,  or  he  never  thinks  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
any  opinion  he  may  hold  being  the  right  opinion ;  it  is  a  question  of 
the  opinion  being  his  opinion.  And  when  this  is  borne  in  mind,  and  one 
has  formed  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  views  he  holds  upon  things 
in  general,  it  will  be  seen  how  dififfcult  forming  a  Labourers’  Union 
will  be. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  the  case  of  class  distinctions.  Your 
labourer  believes  in  class  distinctions,  and  at  the  same  time  in  social 
equality.  That  is,  he  believes  in  class  distinctions  in  one  direction,  and 
in  social  equality  in  another  direction.  He  may  not  be  quite  logical 
in  this  respect,  but  when  his  views  have  been  expressed,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Then,  he  believes  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  work — Ttianiiftl  work.  All  those  who  live  in  acknowledged  idleness, 
and  all  those  who  work  with  their  brains,  are  thrown  into  the  same 
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category  and  described  as  “  those  who  don’t  work.”  Now,  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  that  many  in  these  days  would  hardly  understand,  he 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  certain  people  have  no  right  to  “  work,”  and 
certain  other  people  have  no  right  not  to  “  work.”  Those  who  have 
never  “  worked  ”  have  no  right  to  “  work,”  and  those  who  have  always 
”  worked  ”  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  on  “  working.”  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  Labourers’ 
Union  ?  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  because  the  root  difficulty  is 
the  average  labourer’s  suspicion  of  Trade  Union  leaders,  and  when  you 
have  analysed  his  suspicion,  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  objection  to  members  of  his  own  class  becoming 
“  gentlemen.”  He  would  like  to  be  a  **  gentleman  ”  himself,  but  since 
that  is  impossible,  why  should  he  help  one  of  his  fellows  to  become  a 
“  gentleman  ”  ?  The  other  fellow  has  no  more  ability  than  himself, 
probably  not  so  much,  and  he  no  more  desires  to  benefit  others  than 
anybody  ebe.  All  he  wants  b  by  the  aid  of  a  slippery  tongue  to  get  a 
living  without  ”  work.”  The  man  b  a  fool,  you  may  say,  and  something 
ebe  beside.  Quite  so.  But  it  will  clearly  be  a  tedious  process  making 
a  Trade  Union  out  of  such  material  as  thb. 

As  another  illustration  of  hb  ”  pushing  ”  deposition,  let  me  say  that 
if  you  can  convince  him  that  by  paying  2d.  a  week  into  Trade  Union 
funds  he  will  receive  3d.  in  return,  he  will  join.  But  here  again  the 
difficulty  comes  in  from  hb  looking  at  things  from  hb  own  point  of 
view.  What  the  Trade  Union  advocate  has  got  to  do  b  to  convince 
him  that  he  will  receive  3d.  in  return,  not  according  to  your  own  estimate, 
but  according  to  hb.  For  instance,  the  work  done  in  thb  direction  by 
Mr.  R.  Winfrey,  M.F.,  and  others  in  Norfolk  and  the  South  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  has  been  eminently  successful  so  long  as  the  Union  remained  a 
lever  to  obtain  land  for  allotments  and  small  holdings  which  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  but  just  as  soon  as  any  other  machinery 
was  provided  that  would  do  the  work  just  as  well  and  save  the  2d.  a 
week,  it  was  found  to  be  idle  to  talk  of  other  advantages,  because  the 
“  other  advantages  ”  had  no  exbtence  in  the  minds  of  the  labourers- 
And  outside  what  may  be  described  as  the  small  holdings  area  the 
Union  has  never  made  any  progress  at  all,  or  indeed  even  obtained  a 
footing.  Nor  b  it  likely  to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  Labourers  do 
not  pay  2d.  a  week  without  having  some  tangible  reason  for  doing  so, 
such  as  obtaining  land  from  selfish  farmers  or  indifferent  landlords. 
The  more  subtle  benefits  of  placing  members  of  their  class  on  the  County 
Councib  or  in  Parliament  are  either,  as  I  say,  positively  objectionable, 
or  ebe  carry  no  weight  of  any  kind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  referred  to  the  more  cowed  and 
broken  class,  who  would  not  join  a  Union  from  fear,  because  in  my 
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judgment  they  do  not  present  the  real  difficulty.  If  the  more  ragged, 
independent  characters  could  be  persuaded  to  join,  the  timid  ones 
would  gradually  rally  round.  But  they  cannot — at  least  at  present. 
Not  that  they  are  entirely  to  blame.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the 
more  independent  a  man  becomes  the  further  he  drifts  from  the  Trade 
Union  idea.  This  is  easily  understood.  Everjrthing  in  the  villages 
tends  to  individualize  a  man’s  character,  and  if  he  develops  at  all,  he 
therefore  becomes  more  individualistic.  Until  your  labourer  begins  to 
develop,  he  cares  for  little  else  than  gossip.  And  the  rural  newspaper 
editor  has  found  this  out,  and  keeps  him  well  supplied  with  information 
regarding  the  health  of  cows  and  pigs,  but  with  nothing  else.  During 
the  past  generation  there  may  have  been  a  complete  revolution  in  labour 
conditions  in  the  great  outside  world,  but  it  does  not  interest  him, 
neither  does  it  concern  him.  The  workers  in  other  industries  may  have 
worked  out  their  salvation  by  means  of  Trade  Unionism,  but  their  case 
forms  no  analogy  to  his  own.  The  circumstances  are  entirely  different. 
There  is  but  one  chance  for  him.  He  must  save  money,  get  a  farm,  and 
rise  as  far  as  possible  out  of  his  class.  If  he  cannot  aspire  to  become  a 
“  gentleman,”  that  is  to  become  one  of  those  who  do  not  “  work,”  he 
may  at  least  ultimately  manage  to  “  work  ”  only  sometimes,  and  that 
will  be  something  gained.  Of  coarse,  there  is  much  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  as  this  that  few  social  reformers  would  think  of  altering.  The 
only  thing  is  he  cannot  see  the  point  where  he  should  cease  to  be 
mdividualistic  and  become  co-operative.  And  until  a  man  can  do  that 
he  has  not  gone  very  far  along  the  road  of  political  education.  However, 
it  may  be  that  the  present  crisis  in  our  political  affairs  will  give  the 
agricultural  labourer  a  great  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  and  thus 
bring  about  the  necessary  revolution  in  his  thoughts  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time. 

Joseph  Clark. 


Van-Boy  Labour. — During  the  last  few  years  an  increasing  amount 
of  mterest  has  been  focussed  on  unemployment  and  unemployability. 
Amid  many  divergent  views  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  the 
problem  is  largely  caused  by  young  people  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
14  with  a  limited  amount  of  education,  and  taking  up  “  blind  alley  ” 
occupations,  which  offer  them  a  relatively  high  commencing  wage  but 
a  minimum  of  industrial  training,  and  leave  them  at  17  or  18  a  “  drug 
on  the  market  ”  incapable  and  impossible  to  absorb,  except  perhaps  at 
times  of  unusual  trade  prosperity.  During  the  last  few  months  the 
Apprenticeship  and  Skill^  Emplo3rment  Association  has  been  inquiring 
into  the  conditions  of  one  of  these  “  blind  alley  ”  occupations — that  of 
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a  van-boy — ^and  the  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the 
result  of  these  investigations. 

The  duties  of  a  van-boy  are  no  doubt  well  known.  In  the  large  towns 
it  is  contrary  to  the  police  regulations  to  allow  vans  and  carts  to  remain 
long  unattended ;  hence  a  boy  is  carried  to  watch  the  van  while  the 
carman  is  delivering  the  goods.  The  boy  learns  little,  except  a  slight 
knowledge  of  horses,  and  his  way  about  the  streets.  The  hours, 
although  excessively  long,  are  interspersed  with  intervals  of  waiting 
about  in  idleness.  In  fact,  it  is  a  life  which  offers  special  temptations, 
and  works  against  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  application. 
A  partial  antidote  to  these  deteriorating  influences  might  be  found  in 
a  system  of  attendance  at  evening  classes  or  a  Continuation  School ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  length  and  imcertainty  of  hours  worked 
makes  any  such  scheme  impracticable. 

Forms  of  inquiry  on  the  hours  worked  by  individual  boys  were  issued 
in  1909  to  the  managers  of  boys’  clubs  and  brigades,  and  to  the  secretaries 
of  Settlements  and  Employment  Committees,  but  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  were  returned.  Most  of  these  were  obtained  from  the  managers  of 
Boys’  Clubs  and  kindred  organizations  ;  and  as  the  members  of  a  Boys’ 
Club  have  at  least  some  leisure,  they  cannot  represent  the  worst 
conditions  of  the  work.  In  most  cases  the  managers  of  the  clubs 
approached  for  information  remarked  that  an  extremely  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  members  were  van-boys.  The  72  cases  here  analysed  have 
been  selected  from  various  districts  of  London,  from  certain  large 
English  towns  and  from  various  branches  of  the  transport  trade,  so  it 
is  believed  that  they  are  fairly  typical  instances. 


Avkraok  Hottrs  of  72  Boys  for  a  Week  of  6  Days. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table — especially  when  it  is  noted  that,  in 
addition  to  these  average  hours,  31  boys  worked  overtime — that  in 
very  few  cases  would  the  hours  worked  permit  of  the  boys  attending  a 
night  school.  The  cases  in  which  60  hours  or  less  are  worked  are  those 
of  lads  who  work  two  days  on  the  vans  and  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the 
shop  or  factory.  The  hours  given  are  inclusive  of  meals,  but  it  was 
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ascertained  that  in  eighteen  cases  these  had  to  be  taken  “  when  they 
could  be  got.”  In  one  or  two  cases  glaring  instances  of  occasional  over¬ 
work  were  given.  A  boy  in  a  large  midland  town  employed  on  a  country 
round  had  worked  on  one  occasion  from  8.30  one  morning  to  8.30  the 
next.  Several  said  they  had  often  worked  for  two  or  three  days  in 
succession  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  1  or  2  a.m.  A  lad  of  15  who  worked  for 
six  months  with  a  large  carrier  in  the  provinces  said  he  was  never  home 
before  11  p.m.,  and  rarely  before  midnight  or  1  a.m.  One  London  lad 
habituaUy  worked  for  three  nights  a  week  till  9  p.m.,  and  for  the  other 
three  nights  till  between  1  and  4  a.m.  Another  lad  of  14  said  he  had 
worked  till  1.30  a.m.  on  the  three  consecutive  nights  preceding  the 
inquiry,  and  thought  10.45  p.m.  “  early  to  get  home.” 

The  solitary  instance  of  attendance  at  a  night  school  was  that  of  a 
boy  of  12y^  whose  weekly  average  was  72  hours.  In  this  case,  owing  to 
his  having  been  exempted  from  the  day  school  at  an  early  age,  attendance 
at  night  school  was  compulsory ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  boy 
of  12  or  13  could  apply  himself  properly  to  study  after  being  out  12 
hours  with  a  van.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  lads  employed  from  85 
to  100  hours  a  week  can  find  time  to  cultivate  any  healthy  amusements 
and  hobbies,  much  less  be  willing  or  even  able  to  attend  evening  classes. 
It  will  be  noted  that  6  of  the  72  witnesses  were  only  casually  employed. 
The  evils  of  casual  employment  for  lads  of  14  to  18  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  comment. 

Evidence  was  also  obtained  from  employers  and  other  persons  of 
experience,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by  the  boys 
themselves.  The  Secretary  of  the  Carmen’s  Union  considered  a  14 
hours  day  for  a  vanguard  quite  normal.  An  official  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  considerate  firms  of  carriers  admitted  that  their  youngest 
lads  worked  13  hours  a  day.  An  official  of  a  large  railway  company  gave 
the  average  hours  of  their  vanguards  as  from  12  to  14.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  *  found  that  the  average  week  for  carmen  and  van-boys  was  from 
96  to  100  hours. 

These  being  the  conditions — more  or  less  unsatisfactory — of  a  van¬ 
guard’s  work,  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  boy  as  he  becomes  too  old  for 
this  job  ?  Many  of  the  boys  who  gave  evidence  for  this  inquiry  did 
not  even  know  whether  they  had  any  chance  of  promotion — in  so 
haphazard  a  manner  does  this  class  of  boy  or  his  parents  select  his 
career — but  additional  information  has  been  obtained  from  other 
sources. 

The  railways  seem  for  the  most  part  to  absorb  their  van-boys  either 
as  carmen  or  as  porters,  guards,  and  cleaners,  and  thus  on  the  whole 
offer  a  fair  opening  for  a  steady  lad  whose  abilities  do  not  fit  him  for  a 
'  Life  and  Labour,  2nd  series,  voL  iiL  p.  325. 
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skilled  trade.  During  the  awkward  intenral  between  boyhood  and 
manhood  lads  are  employed  as  “  van-setters  ”  to  shunt  the  vans  in  the 
yard,  and  receive  15s.  or  16s.  weekly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  witness 
connected  with  a  railway  company,  employing  about  90  carmen  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  vanguards,  spoke  of  a  tendency  "  to  find 
fault  with  and  get  rid  of  the  13s.  a  week  lads,”  and  take  on  younger 
boys  at  lower  wages.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  boy  formally  dismissed 
except  for  actual  misconduct,  and  a  cool-headed  boy  who  knows  this, 
will  disregard  hints  and  stick  to  his  job  till  he  gets  promotion  ;  but  a 
high-spirited  boy  is  likely  to  resent  constant  complaints  of  his  work  and 
will  say,  “  All  right,  if  I  don’t  suit.  I’ll  go  somewhere  else.” 

Boys  on  brewery  and  factory  vans  have  some  chance  of  permanent 
employment  in  inside  work ;  but  boys  on  grocery,  drapery,  and  other 
shop  vans  have  little  chance  of  promotion,  for  counter  hands  are 
admitted  as  apprentices  on  leaving  school,  and  the  vacancies  for  ware¬ 
housemen  and  porters  are  too  much  sought  after  to  leave  any  opening 
for  van-boys. 

Since  the  majority  of  vans  carry  van-boys,  nearly  as  many  boys  as 
men  are  employed.  There  are  some  openings  for  the  boys  working  for 
catering  firms  in  checking  and  sorting  goods ;  but  few  can  be  thus 
absorbed,  and  since  the  normal  proportion  for  employment  woiild  be 
one  boy  to  five  men,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prospects  of  permanent 
employment  for  most  are  small. 

At  the  last  census  there  were  59,515  carmen  in  the  County  of  London, 
and  the  age  distribution,  which  rises  at  a  bound  and  remains  at  the 
maximum  between  the  ages  of  15  and  22,  sinks  rapidly  and  continuously 
from  that  age,  proving  conclusively  that  the  number  of  boys  engaged 
as  vanguards  is  greater  than  can  be  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  regular 
carmen.  Besides  the  trade  is  constantly  congested  by  an  influx  of 
permanent  or  temporary  failures  from  the  higW  ranks  of  labour,  for 
many  workmen  and  soldiers  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  how  to  drive. 

The  headmaster  of  a  large  elementary  school  in  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  north  London  estimates  that  fully  76  per  cent,  of  his  scholars 
become  van-boys,  and  that  of  these  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  are  out  of 
work  and  back  on  the  street  as  permanent  loafers  within  two  or  three 
years  of  leaving  school.  Exact  figures  of  the  imemployment  among 
carmen  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  very  busiest 
times  there  are  always  numbers  of  carmen  standing  idle.  The  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  puts  the  number  at  5000  for 
London  at  the  busiest  times  (p.  336).  Much  of  a  carman’s  work  is  casual, 
e.g.  of  eight  carrying  firms  making  returns  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  Special  Committee  on  Unskilled  Labour  (1906),  employing  a 
total  of  332  carmen,  82  or  nearly  a  fourth  were  given  as  casual  workers- 
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Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  in  his  report  on  Boy  Labour  to  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
mission,  gives  some  valuable  information  on  the  prospects  and  drift  of 
van-labour  as  a  whole.  Out  of  150  lads  who  had  at  any  time  been 
employed  as  van-boys,  at  22  years  of  age,  only  36  per  cent,  were  working 
as  carmen,  and  of  those  some  did  not  seek  it  as  their  first  job.  Very  few 
boys  who  begin  as  vanguards  get  into  skilled  trades :  in  fact,  the 
percentage  is  even  smaller  than  for  errand  boys.  Various  statistics  go 
to  show  that  the  van-boy  is  one  of  the  least  successful  competitors  in 
the  industrial  struggle.  Out  of  519  boys. entering  the  army  (unfortu¬ 
nately  both  a  refuge  for  the  failures  and  an  industrial  cul-de-sac),  321 
described  themselves  as  carmen  or  van-boys.*  In  a  table  of  inspections 
and  rejections  we  find  that  out  of  65,128  would-be  recruits,  4072 — a 
higher  figure  than  any  except  that  of  “  Town  General  CasusJs  ” — 
described  themselves  as  carmen,  and  that  of  these  no  less  than  1374  were 
rejected  as  unfit.*  Among  London  recruits  53*7  per  cent,  began  life  as 
van-boys  or  errand  boys. 

Turning  to  Distress  Committee  figures,  we  find  equally  damaging 
evidence.  47’7  per  cent,  of  Distress  Committee  applicants  (1907-1908) 
started  their  industrial  career  as  errand-boys  or  van-boys.  Of  246 
applicants  to  the  Lambeth  Distress  Conunittee  (1907-1908)  under  25 
years  of  age,  21  per  cent,  were  carmen. 

The  statistics  of  juvenile  prisoners  at  the  1901  census  are  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  temptations  surrounding  the  career  of  a  van-boy.  Of 
1431  prisoners  imder  20,  66  or  4'6  per  cent,  were  carmen,  a  figure  fourth 
highest  in  the  list  of  occupations,  those  higher  being,  general  labourers 
380,  army  143,  building  trades  72,  and  of  these  many  would  have  at  one 
time  been  van-boys. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  the  future  of  the  van-boy 
is  an  urgent  problem  of  industry.  If  this  fact  could  be  brought  home  to 
the  conscience  of  every  class  in  the  community,  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
van-boy  labour  could  be  entirely  abolished.  Already  many  employers 
manage  to  do  without  a  van-boy,  preferring  to  pay  the  fines  occasionally 
incurred.  Eight  firms  making  returns  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  Committee  on  Unskilled  Labour  employed  332  men  and  41 
bo]rs.  Of  nine  firms  in  Soho  and  Holbom  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  inquiry  six  kept  no  boys.  One  witness  before  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  Committee  considered  that  the  employment  of 
van-boys  could  be  obviated  if  warehousemen  were  “  speeded  up  *’  and 
instructed  not  to  delay  the  carman  in  delivering  his  orders. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  the  present  generation  of  van-boys  to 
consider.  If  this  state  of  things  cannot  yet  be  ended  by  a  discontinuance 

'  Report  of  the  British  Army,  1007. 

*  C.  Jackson’s  Report,  106. 
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of  van-boy  labour,  can  it  be  improved  by  some  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  and  by  the  institution  of  educational 
requirements  and  facilities  !  At  present,  except  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  carman’s  work  is  associated  with  an  organized  trade  (as  in  building), 
the  hours  worked  are  absolutely  uncontrolled.  Other  boys  may  be 
influenced  to  spend  their  spare  time  at  evening  classes,  but  the  van-boy 
has  no  spare  time,  at  any  rate  no  regular  spare  time.  It  therefore 
seems  certain  that  to  be  universal — to  reach  the  worst  placed  boys — any 
scheme  of  evening  school  attendance  must  be  compulsory :  it  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  the  consideration  or  foresight  of  the  individual  employer. 
In  the  skilled  trades  an  employer  more  directly  furthers  his  own  interests 
by  granting  educational  facilities,  though  as  the  returns  given  to  Mr. 
Cyril  Jackson  in  his  report  show  (p.  212)  it  is  even  here  only  the  minority 
who  realize  this. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  similar  inquiry  among  the  employers  of 
van-boys  would  be  productive  of  still  more  discouraging  results.  The 
occupation  does  not  on  the  surface  call  for  any  special  qualities  of  skill 
or  industry.  The  majority  of  master-carmen  are  in  a  small  way  of 
business  which  demands  “  quick  returns,”  and  have  a  correspondingly 
limited  outlook.  They  will  naturally  not  be  disposed  to  look  kindly  at 
a  scheme  which  will  at  first  decrease  their  profits,  even  if  it  is  shown 
that  at  a  later  date  their  returns  will  be  increased  in  the  shape  of  more 
intelligent  and  reliable  employees.  If  it  is  urged  that  a  compulsory 
scheme  will  press  too  hardly  on  the  employer,  there  is  but  one  answer 
— that  under  the  present  conditions  a  van-boy  not  only  learns  nothing, 
he  unlearns  whatever  habits  of  application  and  industry  he  had  acquired 
at  school.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  cast  on  to  the  industrial  scrapheap,  his 
usefulness  to  the  community  exhausted  after  three  or  four  years’  work, 
the  employer  who  gets  his  services  and  gives  him  no  educational  training 
is  virtually  drawing  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  conditions  which  are  injurious  to 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

K.  I.  M.  Medley. 


Banking  in  the  United  States. — The  volumes  recently  published 
by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  American  Grovemment  to  inquire 
into  the  finsmcial  crisis  of  1907  afford  important  material  for  the  student 
of  finance.  But  out  of  the  many  points  of  interest  raised  during  this 
inquiry  there  are  two  which  stand  out  as  fundamental.  These  are 
(1)  the  importance  of  a  panic  currency,  and  (2)  the  need  for  a  central 
discounting  institution.  A  panic  currency  is  required  to  replace  gold 
taken  out  of  circulation  by  the  hoarding  of  the  people.  A  central 
discounting  institution  is  required  to  prevent  hoarding  by  the  banks. 
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A  combinAtion  of  the  two  will  go  far  to  palliate,  or  even  to  prevent,  the 
evil  efEecta  of  panic. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  need  of  a  panic  currency.  This  question  may 
be  viewed  under  two  aspects.  It  may  be  that  the  public  distrust  each 
other,  but  have  perfect  faith  in  the  solvency  of  the  banks.  It  may  be 
that  the  public  distrust  the  position  of  the  banks  as  well  as  of  each  other. 

If  the  distrust  b  confined  to  the  business  public,  its  principal  result  will 
be  a  general  refusal  to  take  cheques  or  to  give  any  form  of  credit.  If 
the  distrust  extends  to  the  banks  also  there  will  be  a  “  run  ”  on  these 
banks  as  well  as  a  refusal  to  take  cheques.  In  either  case  there  will 
probably  be  a  strong  demand  for  gold ;  but,  in  the  first  case,  this 
demand  will  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding,  but  for  the  making  of 
those  payments  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
made  by  cheque  ;  in  the  second  case  the  demand  will  be  for  hoarding 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments.  In  either  case,  however, 
the  demand  may  be  satisfied  not  only  by  gold  but  also  by  any  substitute 
— in  the  form  of  paper  money  or  otherwise — ^in  which  the  public  have 
confidence.  The  want  of  sufficient  circulating  medium,  quite  apart  from 
the  sense  of  insecurity  which  it  engenders,  is  a  serious  evil.  The 
internal  trade  of  a  country  in  which  such  want  arises  has  to  be  conducted 
to  some  extent  by  the  primitive  method  of  barter  :  its  external  trside  is 
disturbed  by  the  dislocation  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  need  for 
the  issue  of  some  substitute  for  gold  is,  therefore,  imperative  and 
argent.  The  form  which  this  issue  should  take  (assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  law  is  favourable)  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  banks 
are  trusted  by  the  public  they  can  adopt  the  obvious  expedient  of 
issuing  notes,  or  any  form  of  promise  to  pay.  If  the  banks  are  not 
trusted  it  remains  with  the  Government  to  provide  some  circulating 
medium  either  directly,  through  its  executive  officers,  or  indirectly, 
through  the  agency  of  a  bank. 

The  issue  of  notes  at  will  by  private  banks  is  no  longer  allowed,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  country ;  but  the  law  has  occasionally  been  evaded  by 
the  issue  of  “  certified  cheques  ”  which  are,  in  substance,  promissory 
notes.  Thus  the  London  Cheque  Bank,  during  its  short  existence, 
used  to  give  to  its  customers  cheque  books  with  the  cheques  so  marked 
that  the  holders  could  not  withdraw  a  sum  greater  than  the  amount  of 
their  respective  balances.  Thus  the  payee  of  such  a  cheque  held  what 
was  practically  a  guarantee  from  the  bank  that  the  cheque  would  be 
met.  Such  a  cheque  was  in  reality ‘a  note,  and  could  circulate  as  a  note. 
The  device  of  issuing  “  certified  cheques  ”  was  employed  to  some  extent 
by  the  banks  of  the  United  States  during  the  recent  crisis. 

As  to  the  issue  of  an  emergency  currency  by  the  State,  we  may  recall 
that  once  during  the  seventeenth,  and  once  during  the  eighteenth 
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century,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  special  issues  of  Treasury 
bonds,  to  take  the  place  of  a  deficient  currency  ;  that,  since  the  Bank 
Act,  the  Gk>vemment  has  allowed  the  Bank  of  England  on  several 
occasions  to  break  the  law,  and  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  limit  fixed ; 
and  that  the  Bank  of  Germany  is  allowed  by  law  to  issue  notes  to  any 
extent,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  when  a  certain  limit  is 
exceeded.  The  importance  of  State  intervention  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
fact  that  the  credit  of  private  bankers  is  always  liable  to  suffer ;  in 
which  case  the  device  of  issuing  certified  cheques  cannot  be  employed. 
Notes  backed  by  the  credit  of  a  great  State  will  be  readily  taken  even 
at  the  height  of  a  panic. 

Next,  as  to  the  importance  of  a  central  discounting  institution. 
The  prime  need  of  a  financial  panic  is  an  abundance  of  gold  or  of  suitable 
substitutes  for  gold.  We  have  already  discussed  the  means  whereby 
such  substitutes  for  gold  may  be  supplied.  It  now  remains  to  discuss 
a  method  by  which  an  existing  supply  of  gold  may  be  made  to  do  more 
work.  In  every  developed  country  the  national  supply  of  gold  is  used 
partly  for  purposes  of  circulation,  partly  for  supporting  a  system  of 
credit.  A  central  discounting  institution  provides  us  with  a  means 
whereby  part  of  the  gold  reserved  as  the  basis  of  credit  may  be  taken 
away,  and  put  into  active  circulation,  the  amount  of  credit  instruments 
remaining  unaltered. 

Take  the  case  of  a  country  having  two  banks.  Let  these  two  banks 
divide  the  business  of  the  country  equally  between  them,  and  let  each 
bank  keep  the  same  proportion  of  cash  as  the  other.  At  any  given 
moment  suppose  their  balance  sheets  to  show  the  following  figures : — 


Deposit  . .  . .  100  Loans . .  . .  . .  . .  00 

Cash  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

100  100 


Now,  if  a  panic  arises,  there  will  be,  as  one  result,  a  general  demand 
for  gold.  Persons  who  have  usually  paid  their  debts  by  cheque  may 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  and  will  have  to  withdraw  some  of  their 
deposits  for  that  purpose.  The  b'Jance  sheets  of  the  banks  will  show  a 
change  for  the  worse  : — 


Deposits  . .  . .  . .  06  Loans  . .  . .  . .  90 

Cash  ..  ..  ..  ..  6 

96  96 


Owing  to  the  diminution  of  their  cash  reserves  the  banks  will  be  dis¬ 
inclined  to  grant  any  further  credits.  Indeed,  they  will  be  inclined  to 
restrict  those  already  granted.  Suppose  that  a  business  man  in  urgent 
need  of  a  loan  applies  to  Bank  A,  the  bank  may  have  to  refuse  even  if 
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it  knows  that  such  refusal  may  ruin  the  would-be  borrower  and  so 
precipitate  a  panic.  For  if  it  grants  the  loan,  what  happens  ?  The 
borrower  draws  a  cheque  on  Bank  A  in  favour  of  some  person  who 
may  be  a  customer  of  Bank  B.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  payee  pays  his 
cheque  into  Bank  B,  the  latter  will  demand  payment  of  this  cheque 
from  Bank  A — payment  in  gold.  If  such  payment  be  very  large,  it 
is  obvious  that  Bank  A  may  be  drained  of  the  whole  of  its  already  small 
cash  balance,  and  may  be  obliged  to  close  its  doors.  Therefore,  if 
Bank  A  gives  the  required  loan  it  may  ruin  itself ;  if  it  refuses  the  loan 
it  may  ruin  its  customer  and  cause  a  panic.  Had  there  been  only  one 
bank  in  the  country,  however,  this  dilemma  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  payee  of  the  cheque  would  have  paid  the  cheque  into  the  same  bank 
which  granted  the  loan,  and  no  gold  would  have  been  lost.  The  only 
change  would  be  an  increase  of  loans  and  of  deposits,  as  under : — 


Deposits  . 98  Loans . 93 

Cash . 5 

98  98 


supposing  the  loan  to  be  3. 

Now  the  effect  of  a  central  discounting  institution  is  to  unite,  for  some 
purposes,  all  banks  into  one.  The  central  institution,  being  the  banker 
of  all  the  banks,  is  the  banker  of  their  customers,  and  can,  therefore,  as 
indicated  above,  extend  its  credits  to  a  very  large  extent  without  fear 
of  losing  all  its  gold.  Its  deposits  and  loans  may  increase  without  its 
cash  decreasing. 

In  America  there  are  no  such  central  institutions ;  but  during  the 
panic  of  1907  the  device  of  “  clearing  house  certificates”  was  used  to  fill 
the  gap.  It  was  agreed  amongst  the  group  of  bankers  using  a  common 
clearing  house  that  any  bank  depositing  an  adequate  margin  of  securities 
with  the  clearing  house  should  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which  certificate 
might  be  used  in  payment  of  balances  due  to  other  banks  of  the  group. 
This  was,  in  effect,  a  system  of  rediscounting  and  produced  the  same 
result ;  that  is,  it  enabled  the  banks  to  lend  freely  without  fear  of  finding 
their  cash  balances  gone. 

But  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  an  emergency  currency  and  of  a 
central  discounting  institution  is  obtained  when  these  two  devices  are 
combmed.  If  the  central  institution  is  able  to  replace  any  drain  of 
cash  from  its  coffers  by  the  issue  of  a  substitute,  such  as  bank  notes,  it 
is  obvious  that  such  institution  can  continue  to  lend  without  limit,  and 
without  danger  of  doing  harm,  so  long  as  the  demand  for  gold  is 
purely  internal.  The  issue  of  an  emergency  currency,  however,  is 
best  conducted,  as  I  have  argued  above,  through  the  agency  of  the 
VoL.  XXI.— No.  I.  P 
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State.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  the  central  discounting  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  a  State  Bank,  more  especially  where,  as  in  America, 
banking  is  so  largely  controlled  by  speculators.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  financial  magnates  of  the  Senate  will  allow  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  in  the  States. 

D.  A.  Babksb. 

CuRBENT  Economic  Pebiodicals. — The  December  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal  publishes  an  article  by  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  on 
“  Economic  Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance,”  urging  that  “  the 
crucial  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  whether  it  is  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  insurance  which,  while  nominally  covering  unem¬ 
ployment  doe  to  all  causes  other  than  those  which  can  be  definitely 
excluded,  shall  automatically  discriminate  as  between  the  classes  of 
unemployment  for  which  insurance  is  or  is  not  an  appropriate  remedy." 
The  essential  characteristics  of  any  national  scheme  are : — It  must  be 
compulsory  and  contributory,  with  a  maximum  limit  to  the  benefits 
offered ;  it  must  discourage  unemplo3nnent  by  keeping  the  rate  of 
benefit  relatively  low ;  the  interest  of  both  employers  and  workmen 
must  be  enlisted  ;  it  must  be  based  upon  large  trade  groups ;  a  State 
subvention  and  guarantee  will  be  necessary ;  and  it  must  aim  at  en¬ 
couraging  regular,  as  against  casual,  employment.  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley 
opens  a  discussion  on  “  The  Statistical  Measurement  of  Profit  ” ;  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt  writes  “  On  Financiers’  Profits,”  examining  certain 
assumptions  of  the  distribution  theory.  Prof.  Gustav  Cohn,  discussing 
“  Municipal  Socialism,”  suggests  that  the  development  of  municipal 
enterprise  will  increase  in  force  and  extent.  Prof.  D.  H.  Macgregor 
criticizes  the  figures  that  are  usually  quoted  as  a  measure  of  poverty  in 
England,  particularly  those  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Rowntree,  and  Chiozza- 
Money. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Watson’s  article,  “  The  Church  and  the  World,”  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Revievo,  is  a  severe  criticism  of 
Mr.  Walter  Hobhouse’s  Bampton  Lectures  for  1909.  Dr.  Watson  holds 
that  the  actual  historical  development  by  which  the  Church  has  entered 
into  the  stream  of  the  world’s  life,  and  has  thereby  exercised  a  wide¬ 
spread  general  influence,  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  purpose  of  Christ ; 
and  he  has  presented  a  powerful  case  against  any  such  attempt  to  return 
to  the  methods  of  the  days  before  Constantine,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  advo¬ 
cated. 

The  Irith  Church  Quarterly  for  October  contains  an  able  article  by  the 
Head  Master  of  Eton,  entitled  “  Thoughts  on  Religious  Education.’’ 
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Dr.  Lyttelton  contrasts  the  conventional  moral  training  in  whicb  the 
ipftin  appeal  is  to  human  will  and  motives,  while  Christianity  is  only 
brought  in  as  a  help  of  secondary  importance,  with  Christian  training 
in  wUch  Qod’s  revelation  to  man  in  the  Grospel  is  put  first.  He  describes 
the  object  of  the  article  as  rather  to  suggest  questions  than  to  answer 
them ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  holds  the  divine  revelation  through  the 
life  of  Christ  to  be  the  greatest  thing  known  to  man  and  therefore  of 
primary  importance  in  the  training  of  character. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  October  on 
“  The  Right  to  Rent  and  the  Unearned  Increment,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Eelleher.  It  is  a  careful  discussion  of  the  rights  possessed  by  landlords, 
the  limitations  on  these  rights,  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  them. 
Mr.  Kelleher  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  interfere 
with  present  rents  or  returns  from  lands  by  confiscation  or  prejudicial 
taxation ;  but  that  it  is  within  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  or  abolish 
future  increase  of  unearned  increment,  or  to  transfer  it  from  landlords 
to  public  services. 

The  leading  place  in  the  Local  Government  Review  for  September  is 
given  to  a  summary  account  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Sciences.  Twenty-two  Governments  were  officially  repre¬ 
sented,  and  there  are  five  bulky  volumes  of  reports.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse’s  paper  on  “  Local  Government  and 
State  Bureaucracy  in  Great  Britain,”  and  to  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Willis  Bund,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  and  Mr.  Jenks. 

The  October  number  has  a  risumk  of  the  Brighton  Sanitary  Congress. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Newsholme’s  paper  on  ”  The  National 
Importance  of  Child  Mortality,”  and  those  of  Doctors  Forbes  and 
Steinhaeuser  on  ”  Municipal  Sanitoria  for  Phthisis,”  and  Dr.  Handford 
on  “  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.”  Other  articles  deal  with  “  The 
Local  Taxation  Returns  ”  (with  a  candid  criticism  of  their  shortcomings), 
“Public  Libraries  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  and”  The  Dedication  and 
Proof  of  Public  Rights  of  Way.” 

The  October  number  of  the  Clare  Market  Review  contains  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Cleveland-Stevens  on  “  Theory  and  Practice  in  English  Hop 
Growing,”  explaining  the  special  conditions  of  this  industry.  Clifford 
Crook  submits  well-considered  proposals  for  a  working  scheme  of  in¬ 
validity  insurance ;  and  in  a  further  article  Miss  A.  T.  Robinson 
describes  ”  The  Cotton  Trade  from  without.” 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August  begins  with  an  article 
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on  "  The  Mann-Elkins  Act,  amending  the  Act  to  regulate  Commerce," 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  Dixon.  Possibly  the  most  important  change  made  in 
the  law  by  the  new  Act  is  the  elimination  of  the  words  “  under  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions  "  from  the  clause  in  the 
original  Act  prescribing  that  more  should  not  be  charged  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction, 
except  in  special  cases  by  authority  of  the  Commission.  The  railroads 
wiU  now  have  to  go  to  the  Commission  to  decide  whether  the  conditions 
are  similar  or  dissimilar.  But,  as  usual  in  all  important  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  doubted  whether  the  Supreme  Court  wiU  regard 
the  new  law  as  constitutional.  If  it  does,  the  Commission  will  have 
enormously  increased  power.  Prof.  Sprague  continues  his  discussion 
of  “  Proposals  for  strengthening  the  National  Banking  System."  He 
attributes  much  of  the  unsoundness  to  the  practice  of  the  banks  which 
receive  deposits  from  other  banks  and  pay  interest  upon  them  at  the  fixed 
and  uniform  rate  of  2  per  cent.  American  finance  is  certainly  still  in  a 
very  crude  state.  In  "  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand " 
Messrs.  Le  Rossignol  and  W.  D.  Stewart  provide  a  useful  corrective  to 
the  optimism  of  its  author,  Mr.  W.  P.  Beeves,  and  of  those  who  wish  to 
introduce  similar  procedure  into  this  country.  “  Old  Age  Pension 
Schemes,”  by  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  is  written  rather  from  the  C.  0.  8. 
standpoint. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Hammond  writes  in  the  November  number  on  “  Railway 
Rate  Theories  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  "  :  it  is  shown 
that  the  Conunissioners  “  have  made  much  greater  use  of  the  cost  of 
service  principle  than  their  preliminary  utterances  would  lead  us  to 
expect.”  The  writer  himself  thinks  that  the  true  principle  of  charge 
in  transportation  is  the  same  as  in  other  businesses.  In  “  Social  Pr^ 
ductivity  v.  Private  Acquisition,”  Prof.  Davenport  attempts  to  state 
more  briefly  one  of  the  theses  of  his  recent  large  book,  and  that  with 
considerable  success.  He  objects  very  justly  to  the  confusion  between 
the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  existing  institutions  actually 
work  and  the  maintenance  of  the  imtenable  proposition  that  they  always 
work  well.  Other  articles  deal  with  “  Rent  and  Price :  ‘  Alternate  Use  ’ 
and  ‘  Scarcity  Value,’  ”  by  Lewis  H.  Haney,  and  “  Standardizing  the 
Wages  of  Ra^ad  Trainmen,”  by  W.  J.  Cunningham. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  opens  writh  an 
article  entitled  “  Shall  Railway  Profits  be  Limited  I  ”  After  dealing 
with  the  fallacy  that  high  rates  mean  higher  profits,  and  questioning  any 
legal  limitation  of  profits,  the  author  shows  that  the  proposed  scheme 
would  make  the  State  the  general  manager  of  the  various  lines.  The 
limitation  of  net  profits  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  experiments,  could 
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not  prevent  discrimination,  and  would  be  unjust  to  small  lines.  He 
concludes  that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem'is  to  deal  with  particular 
cases  of  discrimination  and  extortion.  The  “  Income  Tax  in  Georgia  ” 
is  also  described,  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  equitable  taxation. 
Another  article  deals  with  errors  of  tabulation  and  classification  made 
in  the  United  States  census  report  on  manufactures. 

“  The  Settlement  of  Labour  Disputes  ” — a  subject  of  special  interest 
at  a  period  of  almost  universal  labour  unrest — ^is  discussed  in  its  various 
phases,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  in  the  September  number  of 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Socicd  Science. 
The  methods  of  adjustment  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are 
described  and  criticized  in  detail,  a»  well  as  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question,  as  exemplified  by  the  actual  law  or  prospective  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Germany.  The  supple- 
ment  is  a  report  of  the  “  Work  of  the  National  Consumers’  League.” 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September  contains  Part  V.  of 
Professor  V.  G.  Simkhovitch’s  “  Mariism  versus  Socialism,”  in  which 
he  criticizes  Marx’s  view  of  history  as  a  “  history  of  class  struggles.” 
Prof.  A.  A.  Teimy  reviews  “  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Sociology.” 
Prof.  S.  McC.  Lindsay  discusses  the  constitutionality  of  “  Reciprocal 
Legislation  ”  as  between  different  States  of  the  American  Union ;  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Groat  states  the  ”  Judicial  Views  of  the  Restriction  of  Women’s 
Hours  of  Labour  ”  embodied  in  judgments  of  the  higher  courts  of  the 
United  States. 


The  September  number  of  the  Sevue  Economique  Internationale  has 
several  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  great  cities — e.g. 
“  Londres,  la  Cit6  G^ante,”  “  Les  Cit^-jardins,”  and  “  La  Cit6  Alle- 
mand.” 

The  October  number  is  mainly  taken  up  with  currency  questions — 
(•y.  “  La  Solidarity  Monetaire  Internationale,”  by  M.  Ausiaux  ;  “  La 
Reforme  Financihre  en  Autriche,”  by  Dr.  L.  von  Mises ;  and  “  Le 
Problhme  du  change  Espagnol,”  by  B.  Nogoro. 

M.  H.  Lambrechts  contributes  an  article,  running  through  the  three 
numbers  of  La  Riforme  Sociale  for  September  1  and  16  and  October  1, 
on  the  methods  employed  in  “  le  grand  commerce.”  He  shows  how 
small  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  can  and  do  obtain  similar  advantages 
hy  the  method  of  co-operative  purchase ;  and  describes  the  method 
adopted  by  the  artissms  of  Munich  to  dispose  of  their  wares. 

In  the  issue  for  October  M.  Hubert  Valleroux  writes  on  “  Taxes  on 
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Industry  and  Commerce,”  dealing  chiefly  with  the  impost  known  as  the 
“  patent,”  which  b  very  unjust  in  its  incidence.  It  is  levied  on  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  but  not  on  the  general  body  of  citizens,  and  not 
on  the  professions,  except  those  of  lawyer  and  doctor.  And  in  the 
following  number,  for  October  16,  M.  de  Ribes  describes  a  scheme  of 
“  pre-apprenticeship,”  urging  that  boys  should  be  trained  in  trade 
schools  ^fore  they  enter  a  workshop. 

The  Revue  Sociak  Caiholique  for  September  and  October  continues 
the  report  of  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines.  Other  articles  deal  with 
the  cab-drivers  of  Brussels,  the  economic  history  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  the  question  of  equalizing  educational  facilities  by  subsidizing 
parents. 

The  Pope’s  condemnation  of  the  ”  Sillon  ”  is  published  in  Le  Mouve- 
ment  Socicde  for  September.  “  Le  Syndicalisme  dans  I’Enseignment 
Libre  ”  is  a  plea  for  a  union  of  Catholic  teachers  in  free  schools,  which 
would  enable  them  to  protest  against  unjust  legislation.  Another 
article  contends  that  the  co-operative  movement  must  be  organized  as 
an  alternative  to  Socialism. 

The  Chiistianisme  Social  devotes  its  October  number  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  “  L’Etoile  Blanche.”  This  league  aims 
at  improving  the  general  standard  of  morals  in  connexion  with  subjects 
like  “  Art  and  Morality,”  ”  Sexual  Education,”  and  so  forth. 

Some  account  is  given  in  the  September  number  of  the  Annales 
issued  by  the  “  Musee  Social  ”  of  the  “  Workmen’s  Homes  ”  that  have 
been  set  up  in  Oermany.  In  the  supplement  M.  Louis  Varlez  describes 
the  Belgian  system  of  insurance  against  unemployment. 

M.  Ch.  Woeste,  in  La  Revue  GinSraie  for  October,  describes  the  results 
of  the  last  elections  in  Belgium,  contrasting  the  programme  of  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  with  that  of  the  Catholics  who  have  been  in 
power  for  twenty-five  years.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  “  young  ” 
Catholic  movement  indicates  a  cleavage  in  the  party,  and  appeals  for 
unity. 

The  September  number  of  the  Revista  Internazionale  continues  the 
discussion  of  ”  Large  Estates  and  Co-operative  Societies  in  Sicily  ”  and 
of  “  Female  Home  Industries.”  6.  M.  de  Francesco  also  begins  an 
account  of  “  Labour  Conflicts  and  their  Peaceful  Solution,”  which  is 
continued  in  the  October  number.  This  issue  also  contains  articles  on 
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“  Building  Rents  in  a  Modem  Metropolis  ”  and  on  the  problem  of 
secnring  justice  in  the  Italian  courts. 

Osten  Unden  continues  his  study  of  “  Labour  Disputes  and  Breach 
of  Contract  ”  in  the  September  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift ;  there  are  also 
several  statistical  articles  dealing  with  taxation,  incomes,  and  savings 
banks.  In  the  October  number  J.  Flodstrom  begins  an  article  on 
“  Finance  Policy  and  Social  Policy,”  and  also  discusses  the  decrease  of 
marriages  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  show  the  lowest  marriage  rate 
in  the  world. 

The  Samfundets  Krav  for  September  contains  an  account  of  “  The 
New  International  Programme  of  the  Co-operative  Movement,”  and 
of  Mr.  Cadbury’s  factory  at  Boumville.  An  article  on  “  Home  In¬ 
dustries  ”  explains  how  factory  legislation  has  driven  work  out  of  the 
workshops  into  the  homes. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Naiionaldkonomisk-Tidskrtfl  publishes 
several  articles  on  conditions  in  other  countries,  e.g.  ”  The  English 
Taxation  Reform,”  “  The  French  Tax'ation  Act,”  “  The  English  Wages 
Boards,”  and  “  French  Old  Age  Pensions.”  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  statistical  work  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute. 


LEGISLATION,  PAKLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  recent  strike  among  the  Welsh  miners  has  again  bronght  into 
prominence  the  barbarous  methods  of  industrial  warfare,  with  their 
wanton  and  senseless  destruction  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
intense  suffering  to  women  and  children.  Many  remedies  have  been 
suggested  for  these  chronic  conflicts  between  capital  and  labour,  but  a 
final  solution  of  the  problem  seems  impossible  so  long  as  self-interest 
is  the  main  spring  of  industrial  action.  Masters  and  men  still  range 
themselves  in  opposite  camps  as  if  their  interests  were  irreconcilably 
opposed,  and  work  is  often  carried  on  under  a  mutual  feeling  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  While  the  spirit  of  “  Get  as  much  as  you  can  and  give  as 
little  as  possible  ”  is  the  ruling  principle  in  our  industrial  system,  little 
can  be  done  to  prevent  an  occasional  insurrection ;  but  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration  before  resorting  to 
the  destructive  arbitrament  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  shown  in  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Second  Report  on  Rules  of  Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards 
and  Joint  Committees  (Cd.  6346,  335  pp.,  1«.  6d.)  The  first  report  was 
published  less  than  three  years  ago,  but  such  great  developments 
in  the  machinery  for  conciliation  have  taken  place,  especially  in  the 
transport,  shipbuilding,  printing,  pottery,  and  building  trades,  that  a 
second  report  was  considered  necessary. 

There  are  now  262  permanent  Boards  and  Joint  Committees  known 
to  the  Labour  Department,  besides  several  arrangements  like  those 
provided  by  the  Brooklands  Agreement  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry 
and  the  Terms  of  Settlement  in  the  Engineering  Trades.  Between  1900 
and  1909,  out  of  7508  cases  settled  by  Conciliation  Boards,  only  104  were 
preceded  by  a  stoppage  of  work.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  function  of  Conciliation  Boards  is  not  so  much  to  settle 
strikes  and  lock-outs  as  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  work.  Conciliation 
Boards  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  dealing  with  particular 
trades  and  District  and  General  Boards.  Disputes  are  brought  auto¬ 
matically  before  the  first  class,  while  the  latter  only  act  when  both 
parties  are  willing  to  accept  their  proffered  services.  In  the  several 
sections  of  the  report  will  be  found  full  information  with  regard  to  the 
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distribution  of  Conciliation  Boards,  their  function,  constitution,  and 
procedure,  statistics  of  work  performed  from  1900  to  1909,  and  the 
rules  of  Boards  now  in  force.  The  appendices  contain  a  Directory  of 
Conciliation  Boards  and  Committees,  and  the  text  of  the  Conciliation 
Act,  1896. 

In  1906  an  important  advance  was  made  by  the  formation  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  Boards  for  railways.  The  Boards  are  of  two  kinds,  central 
and  sectional.  The  different  classes  of  workmen  are  grouped  into 
sections,  with  a  sectional  board  for  each  class,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  workmen  and  the  Railway  Company.  The  Central  Board 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  workmen  chosen  from  those 
already  on  the  Sectional  Board,  and  representatives  of  the  Company, 
with  equal  voting  power. 

Application  by  workmen  for  any  change  in  their  conditions  of  labour 
must  first  be  made  through  the  usual  official  channels.  If  a  reply  is  not 
received  within  two  months,  or  the  reply  be  unsatisfactory,  questions 
may  then  be  referred  to  the  Sectional  Board,  and,  failing  agreement, 
may  be  carried  before  the  Central  Board.  In  case  of  non-settlement 
the  points  in  dispute  are  referred  to  an  arbitrator  mutually  agreed 
upon  if  possible  ;  or,  failing  agreement,  the  arbitrator  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
For  Scottish  railways  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  is 
substituted  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Of  late  years  the  gospel  of  individualism  and  self-interest  as  applied 
to  nations  has  been  so  persistently  dinned  into  our  ears  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  oui  ability  to  “  think  in  continents.”  In  the  mind  of 
the  average  man  there  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  nation  must  mean  a  corresponding  depression  in  another  ;  and  so 
he  watches  the  commercial  statistics  of  foreign  countries  with  a  jealous 
eye.  He  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the  more  each  nation  develops  its 
own  resources,  the  better  it  is  for  every  country  with  which  it  trades. 
The  development  of  Argentina,  for  instance,  has  not  only  meant  a  more 
abundant  wheat  supply,  but  it  has  also  meant  a  growing  market  for  our 
own  products. 

In  the  midst  of  this  petty  outlook  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a 
movement  whose  object  is  not  a  national  but  a  universal  benefit. 
The  Further  Papers  relative  to  the  International  Agricultural  Institute 
(Cd.  4727,  111  pp.,  ll|d.)  give  an  interesting  account  of  an  effort  which 
is  being  made  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
world.  The  institute  was  the  outcome  of  a  Convention  approved  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  forty-five  Governments,  and  its  main  object  is  ”  to 
issue,  without  comment,  prompt  and  regular  information  regarding  the 
various  factors  which  influence  the  prices  of  agricultural  products ;  to 
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render  thereby  more  and  more  difficult  the  speculation,  which,  without 
profiting  the  consumer,  obtains  at  the  cost  of  the  producer.”  Its 
efforts  are  not  directed  against  the  middleman,  but  against  organizations 
“  which,  by  means  of  inaccurate  information,  artificially  cause  the  sudden 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.”  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  accomplish  this  object  by  communicating,  at  regular  and  fixed 
intervals,  information  concerning  the  crops,  the  amoimt  in  store  or  in 
circulation,  and  the  expected  demand.  In  addition  to  this  important 
work  it  will  publish  technical  information,  and  keep  a  record  of  progress 
in  agricultural  science,  disseminating  the  latest  knowledge  concerning 
diseases  of  plants  and  methods  of  treatment.  The  appendix  contains 
a  list  of  birds  useful  or  harmful  to  agriculture,  which,  if  widely  circulated, 
should  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  wild 
birds.  The  income  of  the  Institute  is  derived  from  State  subventions, 
each  country  subscribing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  influence  it 
desires  to  exercise  in  the  administration.  In  addition,  an  annual 
income  of  £12,000  is  assured,  through  the  generous  action  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  who  has  made  over  to  the  Institute  the  income  from  certain 
Crown  lands. 

The  Institute  will  get  its  information  directly  from  the  various 
Governments,  and  will  then  disseminate  it  by  means  of  bulletins  and 
communications  to  the  Press.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  its 
development  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  report  of  M.  Louis  Dop,  the  Vice-President,  “  It  is  an  endeavour 
without  precedent,  towards  the  synthesis  and  generalization  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  interests.” 

The  importance  of  full  and  accurate  information  concerning  trade 
and  industry  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Every  year 
sees  an  addition  to  our  sources  of  information,  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  possible  to  check  the  wild  statements  of  irresponsible  scare¬ 
mongers  by  reference  to  official  figures.  Unfortunately  most  people 
find  bare  statistics  uninteresting,  and  prefer  to  take  their  lesson  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  newspaper,  which  is  not  always  impartial. 
But  these  volumes  might  with  advantage  be  kept  in  our  public  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  official 
documents.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  volumes  already  published  is 
the  series  of  Tables  shovoing  the  Progress  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Principal  Maritime  Countries  (Cd.  167,  87  pp., 
8^.),  which  contains  an  immense  amount  of  useful  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  world’s  shipping.  Among  other  items  will  be  found  details 
of  vessels  of  different  nationalities  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  principal 
maritime  countries  of  the  world,  the  trade  of  India,  the  tonnage  of  the 
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merchant  navies  (British  and  Foreign),  and  the  rates  of  wages,  numbers 
employed,  and  conditions  of  employment  of  seamen  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  British  ports  in  1880 
was  58,736,063  of  which  41,348,984  tons  were  British.  In  1908  the 
total  had  risen  to  131,446,196  tons,  of  which  77,869,772  were  British. 
During  the  same  period  the  tonnage  entered  or  cleared  from  Germany 
rose  from  13,066,412  to  43,626,319 ;  in  France  from  25,032,478  to 
55,669,625 ;  in  the  United  States  from  30,547,026  to  60,642,022 ;  in 
Japan  from  5,270,537  to  40,348,515,  and  in  Canada  from  10,328,285  to 
19,491,271.  The  most  noteworthy  feature,  next  to  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  for  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  rapid  advance  of  Japan.  The 
trade  of  India  shows  a  steady  expansion.  In  1889-90,  3,658,181  tons 
were  entered,  of  which  1,341,475  tons  were  ships  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  1,548,784  of  British  possessions.  By  1907-08  the  total  tonnage 
entered  had  reached  7,119,079,  of  which  1,533,431  belonged  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  3,186,937  to  British  Possessions.  During  the 
same  period  the  toimage  cleared  rose  from  3,657,405,  of  which  1,368,914 
belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,002,574  to  British  Possessions, 
to  7,120,101  (1,550,077  United  Kingdom  and  2,457,158  British  Posses¬ 
sions). 

The  great  lead  which  the  United  Kingdom  still  holds  in  shipping 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  tonnage  on  the  re¬ 
gisters  of  the  principal  maritime  countries.  The  comparison  is  as 
follows : — 

18T0.  1908. 

Tons.  Toni. 


United  Kingdom  ..  5,690,789  ..  ..  11,641,394 

German  Empire  . .  982,355  . .  . .  2,825,404 

Prance .  1,072,048  ..  ..  1,462,495 

United  SUtes  . .  . .  4,194,740  . .  . .  7,365,445  (including  lake 

1880.  and  river  stumers) 

Japan .  89.309  ..  ..  1,643,827 


The  large  total  for  the  United  States  is  made  up  principally  by  lake 
and  river  steamers,  the  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  being  only 
940,068. 

The  tonnage  of  new  ships  turned  out  from  our  yards  during  1864 
was  460,833,  of  which  28,960  was  for  foreigners.  In  1906  the  total  had 
risen  to  1,156,771,  including  234,589  for  foreigners.  This  was  the 
record  year.  In  1908  the  total  fell  back  to  601,701,  including  188,649 
for  foreigners. 

Some  idea  of  the  increased  trade  with  the  East  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statistics  of  Suez  Canal  traffic.  In  1882,  the  total  net  tonnage  was 
5,074,809,  of  which  4,126,253  were  British.  By  1908  this  amount  had 
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reached  the  enormous  total  of  13,633,283  tons,  8,302,802  of  which  were 
British. 

Later  statistics  with  regard  to  shipping  will  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
year  1909,  toith  comparative  tables  for  the  years  1905  to  1909  (Cd.  5292, 
318  pp.,  2«.  9d.).  The  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  was 
66,309,519,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  over  1908.  Of  this  total 
39,661,660  were  British.  The  amount  cleared  during  the  same  period 
was  66,958,163,  an  increase  also  of  about  a  million.  Of  this  total 
40,102,311  were  British.  London  remains  the  premier  port  with 
11,605,698  entered  and  8,622,316  cleared  ;  Liverpool  comes  next  with 
7,747,994  tons  entered  and  6,593,094  cleared ;  then  Cardiff,  with  5,771,476 
tons  entered,  and  8,888,756  cleared ;  the  Tyne  ports,  5,700,405  tons 
entered  and  6,899,023  cleared ;  Southampton  4,279,052  entered  and 
4,108,063  cleared ;  and  Glasgow  1,917,144  entered  and  3,160,916  cleared. 
Amongst  foreign  ships  entering  or  clearing  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  takes  the  lead  with  6,766,591  tons  entered  and  6,754,026 
cleared,  Norway  follows  with  4,315,870  tons  entered  and  4,308,221 
cleared,  while  Denmark  comes  third  with  2,889,986  tons  entered  and 
2,886,731  cleared. 

Further  details  of  our  foreign  trade  are  supplied  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Annual  ^element  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  and  British  Possessions,  1909,  compared  toith  the  Four  Preceding 
Years  (Gd.  5298,  387  pp.,  3s.  2d.).  The  volume  contains,  among  other 
information,  tables  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  each  foreign 
country  and  British  possession ;  the  total  imports  and  exports  at  each 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise ; 
the  amount  of  customs  revenue  received  at  each  port  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  the  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from  each 
port ;  imports  and  exports  consigned  from  and  to  each  foreign  country 
and  British  possession,  and  consignments  retained  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  details  of  transhipments  under  bond,  and  the  bonded  ware¬ 
house  account. 

Another  important  index  to  the  trade  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Returns  of  the  Capital,  Traffic  Receipts,  and  Working  Expenditure 
of  the  Railtoay  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1909.  On 
the  whole  the  returns  show  a  satisfactory  year’s  work.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year  the  authorized  capital  has  increased  by  £4^ 
millions,  while  the  paid-up  capital  has  risen  from  £1310'5  millions  to 
£1314*4  millions.  The  dividend  on  ordinary  capital  has  advanced  from 
2*99  to  3*15  per  cent.,  and  that  on  preferential  capital  from  3*42  to  3*46 
per  cent.  While  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  have  declined 
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from  £51 '7  millions  to  £51*2  millions,  those  from  goods  traffic  have 
increased  from  £58*9  to  £59'5,  so  that  taken  together  the  receipts  are 
very  much  the  same  as  last  year.  The  total  of  gross  receipts  £1 10,700,000 
represents  a  sum  of  £4754  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic.  With  regard 
to  the  number  of  ordinary  passengers  carried,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
all  classes.  The  number  of  third  class  passengers  fell  by  over  8  millions, 
second  class  by  over  3  millions,  and  first  class  by  nearly  1^  millions. 
The  decline  is  attributed  largely  to  the  Shepherds’  Bush  Exhibition, 
which  was  visited  by  many  more  persons  in  1908  than  in  1909,  and  to 
increased  tramway  competition.  In  the  latter  connexion  a  table  is 
given  showing  the  comparative  rate  of  increase  of  third  class  railway 
passengers  and  tramway  passengers  each  year  from  1900  to  1908.  In 
1900  the  number  of  third  class  railway  passengers  was  1,038,873,000 
and  the  number  of  tramway  passengers  1,065,374,000.  In  1908  their 
relative  numbers  were,  third  class  railway  passengers,  1,213,138,000, 
tramway  passengers,  2,659,981,000. 

The  summary  shows  that  in  1909  there  was  an  increase  of  £280,000 
in  gross  receipts,  and  a  decrease  of  £1,370,000  in  working  expenses, 
which  gives  an  increase  of  £1,650,000  in  net  receipts.  The  proportion 
of  net  earnings  to  the  total  capital  rose  from  3*32  to  3*43  per  cent. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Japan  into  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  It  was  an  extraordinary  feat  for  a 
nation  which  a  few  years  ago  was  in  a  state  of  feudalism  to  adapt  itself 
80  readily  and  so  successfully  to  the  general  conditions  of  modem 
civilization  that  it  has  been  able  to  emerge  triumphant  from  a  war  with 
one  of  the  great  European  Powers,  and  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the 
commerce  of  the  West.  The  Report  for  the  Year  1909  on  the  Trade  of 
Japan  (Cd.  4962 — 123,  86  pp.  4Jd.),  gives  a  general  summary  of  the 
foreign  trade  for  the  year,  with  comparisons  since  1904.  The  exports 
for  1909  amounted  to  £42,171,902,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
£40,241,131,  showing  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  nearly  £2 
millions.  This  fact  is  regarded  as  a  matter  for  congratulation,  the 
Japanese  still  holding  fast  to  the  mercantilist  theory.  The  total  of 
imports  and  exports  for  1904  was  £70,493,792,  and  this  figure  gradually 
increased  to  £94,619,022  in  1907,  the  phenomenal  year  for  most  com¬ 
mercial  countries.  Since  that  time,  however,  foreign  trade  has  been 
declining,  and  in  1909  its  total  was  reduced  to  £82,413,033,  the  lowest 
since  1904.  There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  imports  of  machinery 
and  several  other  important  items,  but  an  increase  in  imports  of  raw 
wool  counteracted  to  some  degree  this  wholesale  decline. 

In  1909  Japan  suffered  two  heavy  disasters.  The  fire  at  Osaka 
destroyed  about  12,000  buildings.  “  Fortunately,”  says  the  report,  “  the 
loss  of  life  was  trifling,  and  as  the  district  affected  was  the  poorest  in  the 
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city  the  damage  from  a  financial  point  of  view  was  not  overwhelming, 
more  especially  as  contributions  in  kind  and  money  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  a  way  the  fire 
has  proved  a  blessing,  because  the  part  of  the  town  which  was  destroyed 
is  now  being  reconstructed  with  wider  streets  and  better  buildings.” 
The  other  disaster  was  an  earthquake  shock  in  August,  when  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  damage  was  done  in  the  pottery  district  around  Nagoya. 

Notwithstanding  the  set-back  in  trade,  a  spirit  of  optimism  pervades 
the  utterances  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge.  For  instance, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  in  a  speech  to  the  shareholders, 
remarked  that,  “  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  stagnation  of 
trade  was  continuous  throughout  last  year,  but  the  fact  is  attributable 
to  depression  produced  by  reaction  from  the  pott  helium  boom  and  to 
a  general  curtail  of  consumption.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  a  diminution  of  the  national  strength.  Thus,  while 
complaints  were  loud  about  paralysis  of  enterprise,  undertakings  of  a 
hopeful  character  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  fair  degree  aU  the 
while.” 

J.  L.  Douoan. 
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THE  (X)MMON  SENSE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Including  a 

Study  of  the  Human  Basis  of  Economic  Law.  By  Pmup  H. 

WiCKSTEED,  M.A.  [viii,  702  pp.  8vo.  14s.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1910.] 

This  book,  which  is  intended  primarily  as  a  popular  but  systematic 
exposition  of  the  “  marginal  ”  theory  of  economics,  is  a  veritable 
magnum  opus  in  every  sense.  It  is  not  only  monumental  in  compass, 
but  it  has  the  quality  of  a  classic.  It  is,  moreover,  a  book  of  rare 
originality  in  the  deepest  sense.  I  have  seldom  read  a  book  into 
which  so  much  personality  has  been  put,  or  in  which  the  handling  of 
economic  phenomena  is  at  once  so  intimate  and  so  human.  To  Mr. 
Wicksteed,  economics  is  no  dismal  science :  it  is  nothing  if  not  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  no  review  of  his  book  can  reveal  its  secret :  for  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  exposition  is  not  so  much  a  system  as  a 
method.  It  has  been  said  of  the  dialectic  of  Hegel  that  “  it  has  to  be 
done  all  over  again  ” ;  and  this  may  be  said  muJLalis  mutandis  to  describe 
the  task  of  reconstruction  which  Mr.  Wicksteed  has  attempted  to 
accomplish  for  the  economics  of  the  schools.  It  is  in  eflect  a  resolute 
and  persistent  attempt  to  reinterpret  the  abstract  theory  of  political 
economy  in  the  terms  of  actual  life  and  experience. 

The  mottoes  which  Mr.  Wicksteed  has  prefixed  to  the  different  books 
of  his  treatise  are  peculiarly  happy,  but  none  is  more  happy  than  the 
quotation  which  records  the  procedure  of  Socrates :  for  nothing  could 
be  more  genuinely  Socratic  than  the  method  which  Mr.  Wicksteed  has 
himself  pursued  with  such  conspicuous  success.  The  method  itself 
is  simply  a  systematic  development  of  the  idea  that  economics  is  rooted 
in  human  life  in  its  widest  extent :  it  is  a  method,  therefore,  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar :  of  taking  “  our  ordinary 
experience  ”  as  the  starting-point  for  approaching  economic  problems. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Wicksteed  means  by  the  title  of  his  book,  a  title  which 
otherwise  conceals  rather  than  reveals  the  uncommon  character  of  the 
“  common  sense  ”  which  the  author  employs  as  the  instrument  of  his 
analysis.  Like  Socrates,  Mr.  Wicksteed  has  a  genius  for  finding  in 
homely  instances  the  key  to  fundamental  and  universal  truths — finding, 
for  example,  in  the  policy  of  the  housewife  a  rudimentary  due  to  the 
conception  of  “  the  equilibrium  of  marginal  values.” 
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It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  student  would  be  hard  to  please  if 
he  desired  a  more  genial  and  enjoyable  as  well  as  a  more  genuinely  en¬ 
lightening  introduction  to  the  study  of  economics  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  Hr.  Wicksteed’s  book.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however, 
that  cannot  be  communicated :  nor  is  it  possible  within  the  limits 
of  a  review  to  attempt  more  than  a  statement  in  barest  outline  of  an 
argument  developed  with  such  apparent  but  elaborate  simplicity. 
It  would  seem  also  fairer  to  the  author  to  state  the  argument  as  far  as 
possible  in  his  own  words. 

Starting  from  the  conception  of  the  study  of  Political  Economy  as 
“  the  study  of  the  principles  on  which  the  resources  of  a  community 
should  be  so  regulated  and  administered  as  to  secure  the  commonest 
ends  without  waste,”  Mr.  Wicksteed  describes  the  purpose  of  his  book 
as  an  attempt  to  evolve  a  consistent  system  of  Political  Economy 
from  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  we  actually 
conduct  the  personal  and  domestic  administration  of  our  resources. 
He  relies,  therefore,  on  no  hypotheses  “  except  such  as  the  common 
experience  of  life  suggests  and  explains,”  and  from  this  point  of  view 
his  book  “  attempts  to  start  the  reader  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to 
place  a  clue  in  his  hands  which  will  lead  him,  directly  and  inevitably, 
from  the  facts  and  observations  of  his  own  daily  experience  to  an  intimate 
comprehension  of  the  machinery  of  the  commerical  and  industrial 
world.”  The  clue  ia  to  be  found  (where  economists  such  as  Walras, 
Menger,  and  JOT^lound  it)  in  a  principle  which  ”  bases  economic 
thought  on  the  broad  experiences  of  daily  life,  and  the  psychology  of 
choice  between  alternatives”  in  what  Mr.  Wicksteed  describes  as 
Jevons’  great  discovery  of  the  obvious — ^the  conception  (put  into 
abstract  terms)  of  “the  declining  marginal  significance  of  desired 
objects  as  supplies  increase.”  Mr.  Wicksteed  contends  that  the  re¬ 
construction  of  political  economy  contemplated  by  Jevons  on  the  basis 
of  this  “  obvious  but  strangely  neglected  principle,”  has  already  been 
carried  further  than  is  commonly  realized  by  economists  themselves 
who  have  been  building  better  than  they  knew ;  and  thus  a  second  aim 
of  his  book  is  to  show  that  any  special  or  unusual  features  in  the  system 
thus  constructed  are  already  involved  and  often  explicitly  recognized 
in  the  best  economic  thought  and  teaching  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  proceeds  in  his  introduction  (from  which  these  state¬ 
ments  are  taken)  to  indicate  in  advance  the  main  features  of  the  con¬ 
struction  thus  attempted. 

“  It  will  be  easily  shown  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Jevons  is 
not  exclusively  applicable  to  industrial  or  commercial  affairs,  but  runs 
as  a  universal  and  vital  force  through  the  administration  of  all  our 
resources.  It  follows  that  the  general  principles  which  regulate  our 
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oondnct  in  business  are  identical  with  those  which  regulate  our  delibera¬ 
tions,  our  selections  between  alternatives,  and  our  decisions,  in  all  other 
branches  of  life.  And  this  is  why  we  not  only  may,  but  must,  take  an 
ordinary  experience  as  the  starting-point  for  approaching  economic 
problems.  We  must  regard  industrial  and  commercial  life,  not  as  a 
separate  and  detached  region  of  activity,  but  as  an  organic  part  of 
our  whole  and  personal  social  life ;  and  we  shall  find  the  clue  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  commercial  relations,  not  in  the  first  instance 
amongst  those  characteristics  wherein  our  pursuit  of  industrial  objects 
differs  from  our  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  learning,  or  our  efforts  for  some 
political  and  social  ideal,  but  rather  amongst  those  underlying  principles 
of  conduct  and  selection  wherein  they  all  resemble  each  other :  for 
only  so  can  we  find  the  organic  place  of  industry  in  our  conception  of 
life  as  a  whole  ”  (p.  3). 

This  general  statement  is  a  sufficiently  clear  indication  of  the 
method  to  be  pursued.  Thus,  the  author  begins  with  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  psychology  of  choice,  or  the  principles  which  regulate  our 
selection  between  alternatives,  and  then  proceeds  to  “  the  special 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
and  to  the  characteristic  phenomena  which  it  exhibits.”  In  other 
words,  the  transition  is  made  from  personal  and  domestic  to  communal 
economics.  It  is,  however,  involved  in  the  author’s  point  of  view  that 
there  are  no  special  or  peculiar  laws  of  political  economy.  Whatever 
our  definition  of  economics  and  the  economic  life  may  be,  the  laws  which 
they  exhibit  and  obey  are  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  are  laws  of 
life  in  its  widest  extent.  The  economic  life  consists  not  in  acting  from 
any  special  or  isolated  “  motives,”  but  in  the  complex  of  economic 
relations  into  which  we  enter  with  other  people,  and  lend  ourselves 
or  our  resources  to  the  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  as  an  indirect 
means  of  furthering  our  own.  The  economic  life,  therefore,  is  not 
isolated,  though  it  may  be  studied  in  isolation.  The  market  in  the 
widest  sense — as  the  machinery  by  which  equilibrium  in  the  marginal 
significances  of  exchangeable  things  is  produced,  maintained,  or  restored 
— b  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  economic  life  and  presents 
the  central  problem  of  economics. 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  by  attending  to  resemblances 
rather  than  to  differences  that  we  can  simplify  the  theory  of  markets 
and  advance  from  that  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  distribution. 

“  Wages,  rent,  interest,  profits,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  mere  questions  of  special  markets,  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  more  room  for  a  separate  theory  of  rent  or  a  separate  theory  of 
wages  than  there  is  for  a  separate  theory  of  the  price  of  roots  or  a  separate 
theory  of  the  fees  of  a  classical  coach.  If  we  mean  by  theory  a  system 
VoL,  XXI.— No.  1,  o 
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of  general  truths  dealing  with  generalized  facts,  as  distinct  from  the 
isolated  factors  and  influences  proper  to  some  concrete  phenomenon  or 
group,  then  there  can  be  no  theory  of  rent,  interest,  or  wages ;  there 
can  be  but  one  theory  of  distribution,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
market  ”  (p.  6.) 

The  first  book,  which  aims  at  “  simple  and  direct  construction  ” 
might  almost  stand  as  an  independent  treatise,  and  may  fairly  claim  (as 
the  author  himself  modestly  hopes)  to  have  an  independent  value  of  its 
nwn.  It  abounds,  moreover,  not  only  in  shrewd  and  penetrating  insight 
into  the  motives  of  our  everyday  actions,  but  also  in  illustrations  of 
remarkable  freshness  and  charm.  It  would  indeed  be  not  too  much  to 
say  that  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  this  book  entitle  it  to  a 
place  among  the  masterpieces  of  economic  literature. 

The  second  book  is  directly  polemical,  and  consists  in  vigorous  and 
trenchant  criticism  of  current  theory,  or  at  any  rate  of  much  that 
still  holds  its  place  in  text-books  of  Political  Elconomy,”  though 
Mr.  Wicksteed  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  verify  his  references — 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  current  diagrammatic  method,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  increasing  and  diminishing  returns,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
latter  the  theory  of  rent  (the  errors  of  which  are  traced  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  treatment  of  land),  as  also  certain  theories  connected  with 
finance  and  economy. 

In  the  last  book  (which  is  briefer  and  less  systematic)  Mr.  Wicksteed 
endeavours  to  illustrate  and  test  the  value  of  the  principles  developed 
in  the  preceding  books  by  applying  them  to  various  practical  questions 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  “  they  will  furnish  the  student  of 
political  and  social  reform  with  something  like  an  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision,  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  analyse  both  the  familiar  phenomena 
of  public  life  and  the  various  movements  and  suggestions  which  are  put 
forward  with  a  view  to  social  amelioration.”  This  book  is  not  only 
very  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  an  admirable  example  of  “  common 
sense  ”  and  economic  reasoning,  and  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
social  idealism  which  is  none  the  less  heartening  and  robust  because  it 
is  eminently  sane  and  sober.  The  value  of  it  lies  perhaps  in  the  state¬ 
ment  rather  than  in  the  solution  of  problems — in  Utcifera  rather  than  in 
fructifera  experimetUa;  but  this  is  really  its  merit,  not  its  defect,  and  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  whole  spirit  and  method  of  this  remarkably 
hiiman  document,  but  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  work  which 
conceives  Political  ESconomy  as  nothing  less  than  a  study  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  commerce  in  its  bearing  upon  social  problems  and 
upon  human  life. 
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NIPPON  NO  QENZAl  OTOBI SHORAI.  (The  Present  and  Futnie  of 
Japan.)  By  Viscount  Tajuu  Majibo,  Doctor  of  Law,  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  Audit  Office.  [168  pp.  8vo.  50  sen.  Moriyama. 
Tokyo,  1910.] 

This  volome  contains  three  lectures  delivered  at  Numadzu,  a  small 
seacoast  town  about  five  hours  south  of  Tokyo,  to  a  group  of  inquirers. 
The  reputation  of  the  lectures  caused  a  demand  for  their  publication, 
and  a  second  edition  was  requisitioned  within  a  month  of  the  appearance 
of  the  volume.  The  book,  however,  obviously  retains  the  conversa¬ 
tional  st^e,  the  chaff,  the  local  colour,  and  the  candour  of  the  lectures 
as  they  were  delivered.  Instead  of  leading  off  with  the  “  incomparable 
line  of  Emperors,”  ”  incomparable  people,”  and  ”  incomparable 
country,”  so  familiar  in  books  about  Japan  by  Japanese,  this  author 
goes  out  of  his  way  several  times  to  deliver  crushing  rebukes  to  fellow- 
countrymen  addicted  to  patriotic  boasting.  ”  My  point  of  view,”  he 
says — “  it  may  be  a  dull  one — is  that  of  the  arithmetician ;  ”  and  his 
study  of  that  aspect  of  affairs  has  left  him  without  many  illusions  about 
his  own  or  other  countries.  The  present  financial  and  economic  position 
of  Japan  is  described  as  intolerably  bad ;  but  that,  he  says,  is  not  a 
danger ;  the  only  danger  is  to  be  idle  and  stupid.  Nor  does  his  low 
estimate  of  his  country’s  present  financial  status  prevent  his  believing 
that  that  of  Germany,  for  all  her  far-flung  boasts,  is  worse.  He  flashes 
out  of  his  cold  arithmetic  to  declare  his  hope  that  Japanese  cotton 
spinners  will  one  day  take  such  a  commanding  position  in  the  world  as 
to  make  those  of  all  other  nations  hide  their  diminished  heads.  (His 
Chinese  metaphor  is  almost  a  translation  of  this  English  one.)  The 
only  other  generalization  I  will  indulge  in  is  that  these  lectures  seem  to 
me  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  mind  works  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  Western  one.  Full  as  they  are  of  puns  and  homely 
references,  the  lectures  keep  so  close  to  the  Western  train  of  thought 
that  the  literal  translations  (or  reproduction  in  Chinese)  of  such  phrases 
as  ”  necessary  evil,”  “  elastic  sources  of  revenue,”  “  natural  increment 
of  land  values,”  and  “  within  the  limits  set  by  our  finances,”  do  not 
seem  at  all  like  imported  Westemisms,  but  fall  in  with  the  tenor  of  the 
author’s  thought  and  expression. 

U  I  venture  to  ask  space  for  a  disproportionately  long  review  of  a 
short  book,  it  is  because  the  ability  of  the  author  and  his  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowledge  are  combined  with  the  unsurpassed  importance 
of  the  subject — Japanese  finance.  A  warlike  population  of  50  millions 
dreaming  of  unlimited  national  glory,  with  a  harmony  and  solidarity 
out  of  all  comparison  vrith  that  enjoyed  to-day  by  any  other  nation,  is 
checked  in  what  might  be  a  devastating  career  (devastating  to  the 
interests  and  ambitions  of  other  Powers) — by  finance  alone.  These 
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lectores  grapple  seriatim  with  the  problems  that  finance  presents.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  translation. 

“  The  cost  of  the  war  with  Russia  placed  a  heavy  financial  burden  on 
the  country.  Unfortunately  it  shows  no  signs  of  diminiHhing,  There 
is  only  one  possible  rule,  that  laid  down  by  the  Chinese  sage,  namely,  to 
live  within  your  income,  and  become  a  creditor  not  a  debtor  country. 
Great  Britain  is  a  creditor  country  to  the  extent  of  £120  millions  a  year 
as  the  result  of  100  years  of  saving.  In  order  to  get  on  the  road  towards 
this  goal  we  must  take  stock  of  our  position.  We  shall  find  great  room 
for  improvement  in  our  methods.  These  will  be  discussed  under  the 
three  headings,  economics,  finance,  and  currency. 

Our  lee-way  begins  with  the  very  essentials  of  daily  life.  We  have  to 
import  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  them — e.g.  rice  2*8  million  £,  beans 
to  eat  0*4  to  1*0,  beans  as  fertilizers  2*4,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  0*5  to  0*9, 
kerosine  oil  1*3,  and  even  £20,000  worth  of  sugar — over  £8  millions  in 
all.  The  natural  result  is  that  our  imports  generally  exceed  our  exports, 
and  at  this  rate  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  we  are  ruined.  When 
you  tell  me  that  England  produces  a  far  less  proportion  of  what  she  eats, 

I  remind  you  that  the  gross  earnings  of  her  ships  are  £80  millions.  We 
must  increase  our  production  of  these  articles. 

Admitting  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  labour  on  land  uneconomically, 
our  experts  tell  us  that  we  have  in  Japan  actually  as  many  acres  suitable 
for  rice  and  wheat  cultivation  (and  not  requiring  terracing)  but  unculti¬ 
vated  as  we  have  cultivated  with  those  crops.  Even  with  the  area  at 
present  in  use  we  could  far  more  than  produce  the  whole  of  our  import 
of  rice  by  improved  methods,  such  as  saltwater  seed  selection,  straight 
planting,  doing  away  with  all  long  and  narrow  seed  beds,  replotting 
the  rice  fields  into  rectangles,  destroying  insect  pests  first  in  ^e  field 
and  then  in  the  granary,  and  by  ploughing  in  certain  grasses  as  fertilizers. 
(He  quotes  the  expert  calculations  of  the  results  of  these  measures,  and 
the  figures  are  certainly  striking.) 

By  the  same  seed  selection  process  the  wheat  crop  could  be  vastly 
increased,  while  if  every  rice  field  were  sown  with  wheat  also  in  the 
spring — instead  of  only  a  proportion  of  them — ^the  whole  amount 
imported  would  be  far  more  than  accounted  for. 

The  land  in  Formosa  suitable  for  sugar — and  Heaven  seems  to  have 
destined  us  to  take  a  great  place  in  the  sugar  market,  with  the  splendid 
facilities  for  irrigation  the  land  affords — could  far  more  than  supply 
our  whole  national  consumption,  if  only  our  sugar  producers  would 
imitate  the  plantation  system  the  Americans  have  applied  so  success¬ 
fully  in  Hawaii,  where  they  have  half  the  area  and  fewer  advantages. 
Instead  of  that  our  Government  is  squandering  money  on  paternal 
instruction  and  assistance  to  individual  producers,  the  very  way  to 
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prevent  the  establishment  of  the  plantation  system ;  and  meantime 
we  have  the  refiners  coming  whining  to  Government  for  protection. 

Instead  of  importing  £1,300,000  worth  of  kerosine  oil,  our  own 
excellent  oil  wells  could  produce  over  £7|  millions  worth,  and  by  them¬ 
selves  put  our  imperial  finances  on  a  sound  footing  at  once.  What  is 
being  done  ?  The  petty  concerns  exploiting  the  afEair  are  spending 
their  energy  on  quarrels.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  national  reproach,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Government  should  take  over  the  whole  affair,  and 
put  up  big  plants  on  the  lines  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  When  it  was 
a  going  concern  we  might  consider  handing  it  over  to  private  capitalists. 

In  Hokkaido  we  have  a  magnificent  country  for  growing  beans, 
but  the  Japanese  won’t  go  there !  Miserable  insects  !  Let  them  go  as 
adopted  sons  to  India  or  Mexico  or  some  country  where  they  won’t 
catch  cold  !  In  40  years  just  1,500,000  have  accepted  the  lavish  terms 
offered  to  settlers.  It  is  true  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  as  stupid 
as  possible.  The  settler  must  take  up  a  square  plot  and  build  his  house 
on  it.  Consequently  villages  are  impossible,  school  and  postal  com¬ 
munication  almost  as  bad,  and  the  only  social  life  for  the  snowed-up 
settler  is  the  occasional  grunt  of  a'bear,  his  only  consolation  to  have  to 
send  his  produce  by  an  absurdly  roundabout  railway.  What  he  wants 
is  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  along  which  the  settlements  lie, 
and  a  canal  or  new  channel  cutting  off  the  great  loop  in  the  river.  Of 
course  by  solving  the  bean  problem  you  solve  the  bean  fertilizer  problem. 
What  a  question  that  fertilizer  question  is !  Look  at  the  sons  of  the 
heroes  of  our  revolution !  Pitiful  degenerates !  just  because  they  had 
wealth  and  position  supplied  them  at  the  start  instead  of  gradually  as 
they  grew  up,  on  fertilizing  principles.  Neglect  of  the  same  principle 
has  put  the  nation  into  the  claws  of  the  money  lenders.  No  doubt  we 
need  munitions  of  war  and  ships,  but  all  in  due  course,  and  foodstuffs  first. 
Braggadocio  is  no  more  in  place  in  administration  than  it  is  in  farming. 

The  next  necessity  of  life  is  clothes.  I  hear  you  cry  out  about  our 
£11  millions  export  of  raw  silk.  Yes,  but  we  spend  nine  out  of  the  eleven 
0  n  buying  raw  cotton.  1  am  saying  nothing  about  our  miserable  export 
of  silk  fabrics  because  I  cannot  bear  to  think  how  small  it  is  (£4  millions). 
Japan  cotton !  leave  the  mention  of  it  to  the  jingo  shouters.  Japan 
proper  is  plainly  not  intended  by  Heaven  to  be  a  cotton  growing  country, 
because  our  autumn  hurricanes  make  the  enterprise  too  speculative. 
You  tell  me  Japan  cotton  is  very  springy.  Keep  it,  then,  to  make  soft 
mattresses  for  your  precious  braggarts. 

I  have  no  economic  objection  to  our  importing  raw  material — our 
increasing  wool  import  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  tome — but  this  raw 
cotton  question  is  special.  It  so  happens  that  in  all  other  countries  the 
cotton  growing  and  spinning  interests  are  separate,  while  in  all  the  other 
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great  industries,  profitable  manufacture  is  coming  to  be  only  possible 
for  those  who  own  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  The  profit  on  cotton 
spinning  is  cut  so  fine  that  I  believe  the  spinners  who  command  their 
own  supply  of  raw  material  will  make  all  competitors  hide  their 
diminish»l  heads.  The  fortunate  spinners  whose  victory  I  predict  are 
the  spinners  of  Japan!  By  a  providential  arrangement  there  is  in 
Corea  an  area  suitable  for  cotton  growing  and  sheltered  from  the 
autumn  hurricanes,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
Japanese  mills.  The  spinners  must  form  a  combine  and  exploit  cotton 
growing  in  Corea  on  the  most  up-to-date  American  lines.  Corean  cotton 
is  long  in  the  staple  and  almost  as  good  as  Indian.  Thus  Corea  will  be 
changed  from  a  troublesome  poor  relation  into  a  rich  and  welcome  one. 
The  sages  taught  us  that  the  way  of  Heaven  is  true.  What  I  am  telling 
you  are  the  eternal  verities  of  national  economics.  The  people  who 
come  hat  in  hand  for  subsidies  and  protection  before  they  have  attempted 
to  work  on  business  lines  are  like  the  boy  who  prayed  to  the  god  of 
writing  to  give  him  a  good  hand  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  practise 
the  art.  Beggars !  Insects !  I  call  them.  The  good  general  always 
assumes  that  the  enemy  will  adopt  the  best  means  of  attacking  him. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  American  agriculture  from 
cotton  to  wheat  and  wheat  to  rice  know  very  well  that  silk  will  be  its 
next  triumph.  Heaven  has  decreed  it  by  giving  them  a  climate  and 
soil  suitable  for  the  mulberry.  When  that  happens  we  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  wherewithal  to  buy  American  cotton,  to  wit  our  export  of  raw 
silk  to  them.  The  first  skein  of  raw  silk  produced  in  the  United  States 
of  America  will  mean  a  prohibitive  import  duty,  and  it  is  childish  to  talk 
of  having  recourse  to  force  of  arms  when  the  situation  arises.  Granted 
equal  knowledge  in  the  population,  area  and  heads  decide  which  is  the 
larger  political  unit  (it  is  their  ignorance  which  makes  the  300  millions 
of  blacks  in  India  submit  to  80,000  whites),  and  therefore  America  is  a 
bigger  country  than  Japan,  even  reckoning  in  our  great  fishing  popula¬ 
tion  and  production. 

To  sum  up  the  economic  position ;  it  is  one  of  anxiety,  but  the  hopeful 
element  in  it  is  the  great  scope  for  improvement  open  to  intelligence 
and  energy.  Compare  our  position  with  that  of  Germany  where  nothing 
that  science  and  brains  can  suggest  has  been  left  untried.  Surrounded 
by  powerful  rivab,  groaning  under  constant  deficits,  her  only  foreign 
possessions  valueless,  she  has  spent  £400  millions  since  she  became  an 
empire  on  educating  lads  to  be  barbers,  bootmenders,  laundrymen,  or 
small  farmers  in  America.  We,  on  the  contrary,  can  expand  into 
Hokkaido,  Saghalien,  and  Formosa,  and,  if  necessary,  ask  to  be  put  up 
by  our  stepbrother  Gores,  and  eat  as  much  as  we  like  in  his  house. 
We  must  concentrate  upon  efforts  of  undoubted  public  advantage. 
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dropping  our  present  piecemeal  methods,  which  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  defences  in  time  of  peace.  Our  banks,  insurance 
companies,  tramways,  railways,  waterworks,  and  shipping  show  that 
we  are  a  progressive  people,  the  only  progressive  people  in  the  East, 
for  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Chinese  individually  they  are  a  failure 
as  a  nation. 

In  regard  to  finance,  our  methods  are  in  confusion.  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Parliament  in  this  country  there  has  been  a  continuous 
succession  of  legislative  changes,  with  the  result  that,  unlike  the  pre- 
Parliament  days,  all  taxes  are  paid  late,  the  land  tax  collections  actually 
overlapping  into  the  next  year.  The  excise  dues  on  sake  (rice  beer) 
are  not  all  got  in  until  more  than  twelve  months  after  each  year’s 
brewing.  This  results  in  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  even  up  to  £10 
millions.  Even  now  when  Grovemment  has  entered  upon  its  retrench¬ 
ment  campaign  of  postponing  expenditure,  it  is  expected  that  bills  for 
£8  millions  will  have  to  be  issued.  Although  they  are  redeemed  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  others  are  issued  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next, 
and  their  malign  influence  upon  the  money  market  continues  unabated. 
It  is  the  withdrawal  of  this  money  ^m  the  banks  which  has  caused  that 
inexplicable  phenomenon,  high  prices  and  trade  depression  together. 
Money  which  ought  to  be  financing  commerce  and  industry  through  the 
banks  is  diverted  to  guns,  salaries,  and  the  like,  and  that  inevitably 
means  less  business  while  it  makes  things  dear.  The  Treasury  system 
must  be  reformed.  I  am  not  going  to  attack  our  finance  policy  as 
some  one  did  the  other  day,  who  demanded  that  for  every  £1  the  War 
Department  took  one  should  be  handed  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
That  is  forgetting  the  taxpayer,  or  asking  to  pay  for  new  year’s  festivities, 
a  wedding  and  a  fxmeral  all  on  the  same  day !  All  taxation  is  bad.  It 
interferes  with  saving  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  and 
besides,  their  money  is  what  the  people  hate  to  part  with.  We  may 
talk  about  the  Samurai  who  maintains  his  dignified  pose  even  when  he 
has  nothing  to  eat,  but  it  is  cant.  As  statesmen  we  must  recognize  that 
money  comes  before  honour  or  eyesight,  almost  before  life.  At  present 
our  principle  in  taxing  seems  to  be  to  hit  everything  which  dares  to 
raise  its  head,  regardless  of  the  revenue  gained,  the  indirect  effects 
produced,  or  the  expense  of  collection. 

The  land,  business,  and  income  taxes  must  be  reduced  to  somewhere 
about  their  level  before  the  war,  or  we  shall  not  only  cripple  banking, 
insurance,  transport,  and  public  works,  affect  the  rates  of  interest, 
fees  and  charges,  but  lower  the  tone  of  public  morality.  By  oui 
consumption  taxes,  and  even  more  by  the  salt  monopoly,  we  not  only 
raise  the  cost  of  living  but  depress  our  fisheries  and  retard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemical  nutnufactures.  To  achieve  this  reform  we  must  not 
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only  remit  taxes,  we  must  find  substitutes  for  them.  As  the  basis  of 
the  reformed  system  of  taxation  I  propose  to  you  to  tax  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  value  of  land.  With  that  as  the  main  source  of 
revenue,  I  propose  to  find  the  other  money  needed  by  taxing  income, 
stamps,  and  registration,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  tobacco,  and  from 
our  forest  revenue  and  customs  dues.  For  raising  revenue  from  land 
values,  I  propose  that  for  national  taxation  we  should  adopt  the  legisla¬ 
tion  just  passed  in  England,  despite  the  opposition  of  Rothschild,  who 
is  no  patriot ;  and  for  local  taxation  the  German  system  of  adding  to  the 
registration  fee  when  land  changes  hands  a  tax  on  the  increment  of 
value  since  the  last  registration.  This  method,  which  enables  the 
authorities  to  check  land  speculation,  is  the  more  suitable  weapon  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  lo^  administration. 

This  tax  is  opposed  by  the  rich,  I  admit ;  and  you  say,  perhaps,  “  Have 
the  rich  no  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  their  country  ?  ”  Gentle¬ 
men,  the  day  of  such  feelings  is  over :  with  such  an  example  of  animalism 
rampant  as  that  afforded  to  us  in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochao  in  time  of 
peace  by  a  so-called  civilized  Power,  we  may  banish  such  considerations 
from  our  discussion.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  accumulate  a  surplus 
in  these  days  when  all  countries  have  turned  pirates.  With  regard  to 
land  values,  the  town  or  the  nation  pays  for  the  improvements,  and  the 
landlords  get  the  profit ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Iwasakis  or  any  one 
else  to  play  the  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  trick  upon  us  (the  speaker  cited 
a  Japanese  story  to  which  this  may  possibly  serve  as  a  parallel).  Of 
course  there  are  academic  objections.  Of  course  it  is  iUogical  to  tax 
only  these  among  all  the  unearned  increments.  The  others  are  not 
feasible.  It  is  not  more  unreasonable  than  a  monopoly,  and  yet  states 
create  monopolies.  It  is  a  tax  levied  from  people  who  can  pay,  and  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  hard-hitting,  rag-and-bone  picking  methods 
obtaining  at  this  moment.  We  shall  be  the  first  country  to  make  it 
our  basis  of  taxation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  our  clever  and  loyal 
people  will  agree  to  it  gladly.  When  you  say  it  is  taxing  capital,  I 
admit  it,  but  it  is  taxing  capital  after  it  has  been  accumulated,  and  that 
is  preferable  to  taxing  capital  while  it  is  being  accumulated. 

With  regard  to  Forest  Revenue,  I  think  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that 
Prussia  raises  nearly  five  times  what  we  raise  off  an  area  half  as  great 
and  under  greatly  inferior  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  Customs,  if 
we  develops  as  we  should,  ought  not  to  bring  in  much.  Cotton  yam  and 
matches  (the  latter  once  known  in  Japan  as  “  Holland  sticks  ”)  have 
changed  from  imports  into  big  export  lines ;  so  with  umbrellas ;  while, 
under  Government  encouragement  the  same  is  happening  to  rails,  ships, 
and  weapons. 

Drink  and  tobacco  are  proper  objects  of  taxation,  because  the 
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expenditare  upon  them  is  unproductive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  doing  away  with  it.  All  peoples  use  alcoholic  beverages.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  harmless  one.  To  increase  the  tax  on  sake  would  be  to 
lower  the  quality.  Let  us  rather  develop  the  production.  1  speak 
as  a  connoisseur,  and  sake  enthusiast.  The  wine  supply  of  the  world 
is  inadequate  and  adulterated.  Beer,  gentlemen,  is  no  better  than 
water.  Improve  our  sake  and  we  can  make  it  the  world’s  alcoholic 
beverage.  The  Yankees  have  cut  into  our  business  by  growing  rice 
in  Texas ;  let  us  make  them  drunk  on  Japanese  sake.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  see  sake  instead  of  champagne  drunk  on  “  banzai  ”  occasions. 
In  tobacco  I  do  not  think  it  wise  of  the  Government  to  attempt  export 
or  retail  business.  Commerce  and  revenue  are  different  things. 

War  and  railway  nationalization  have  reduced  our  bonds  to  a  state  of 
ridiculous  confusion.  We  have  no  less  than  thirty  kinds  of  domestic 
and  seven  kinds  of  foreign  bonds  yielding  variously  8|,  7^,  7,  6,  5,  and 
4  per  cent,  interest.  I  do  not  press  for  early  cash  redemption,  but  for 
getting  rid  of  expensive  loans ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  consolidation, 
by  conversion  at  favourable  moments,  and  by  raising  money  on  limited 
period  annuities  and  tontines  (you  would  be  astonished  at  the  confidence 
of  people  that  they  will  not  be  the  ones  to  die  soon !).  In  this  age  of 
increasing  local  expenditure  local  bonds  are  of  great  importance.  For 
long  the  banks  would  not  accept  them  as  securities,  and  no  wonder, 
when  our  Navy  bonds,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  marketing  them,  were 
unacceptable !  The  Belgians  have  solved  t]^  problem  by  making  the 
local  authorities  partners  in  a  bank  by  turning  their  surplus  into  stock. 
This  bank  advances  money  on  their  bonds.  Nearly  300  million  francs 
of  business  is  being  done  by  these  banks,  though  Belgium  has  only  2244 
local  corporations  compared  to  the  12,972  which  we  can  count,  without 
irrigation  and  mutual  aid  organizations.  Besides,  our  county  govern¬ 
ments  should  join  the  scheme.  The  already  existing  Bank  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry  could  undertake  the  work.  I  think  large  local  taxpayers 
who  are  not  landlords,  and  consequently  not  members,  should  be 
asked  to  attend  and  allowed  to  vote  when  a  local  authority  is  deciding 
upon  raising  a  loan,  just  as  we  give  such  people  seats  in  our  House  of 
Peers.  The  French  took  up  local  improvements  early  and  lead  the 
world.  The  English  tried  to  leave  local  public  works  to  private  enter¬ 
prise,  but  have  had  to  give  up  that  policy. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  circulation  of  money.  When  our 
Law  of  Finance  was  enacted  twenty  years  ago,  the  system  of  banking 
deposits  was  unknown  in  Japan.  It  is  urgent  that  Government  receipts 
from  taxation,  and  from  the  State  railways,  and  the  tobacco,  salt,  and 
camphor  monopolies  should  become  banking  deposits,  utilizable  for 
loan  and  discount  business,  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  in.  England  is  at 
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present  the  only  country  doing  this.  We  have  actually  gone  backwards, 
since,  before  their  nationalization,  the  receipts  of  the  railways  were  made 
available  for  business  in  this  way.  This  is  the  most  certain  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  high  prices  in  time  of  trade  depression.  You  may  say 
the  practice  has  its  abuses,  that  these  public  funds  will  be  used  to  “  oil  ” 
the  market.  That  may  be  so,  but  it  must  be  done  nevertheless.  The 
banks  of  Japan  should  manage  the  business  and  distribute  the  bmds 
according  to  local  needs. 

The  next  reform  is  to  develop  the  responsible  agency  system,  invented 
in  Belgium.  A  bank  may  lend  its  deposits  to  another  bank  at  the  latter’s 
risk.  We  have  the  rudiments  of  the  system  here  already.  The  Bank 
of  Japan  rediscounts  bills  for  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  order  to 
enable  the  latter  to  carry  the  silk  export  business  at  that  port.  Similarly 
the  Industrial  Bank  (Kwangyo  Ginko)  entrusts  its  deposits  to  the  Bank 
of  Agriculture  and  Industry  (Noko  Ginko)  which  makes  advances  to 
farmers  and  such  people.  This  requires  great  development  in  the 
backward  districts,  where — pace  the  boasters — banking  is  not  yet 
understood.  The  village  credit  societies  (pre-Revolution  organizations) 
and  the  agricultural  guilds  (recent)  should  work  in  subordination  to  the 
last-named  bank.  In  industry  we  r^ard  it  as  essential  to  be  able  to 
control  output. 

In  France  this  is  accomplished  by  village  storehouses,  and  circulation 
is  increased  by  produce  tickets  issued  against  what  is  stored.  This  is 
most  required  where,  as  in  Hokkaido,  communications  are  bad  and 
debts  many.  Without  the  storehouse  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  money-lender.  Before  the  Revolution  we  had  these  storehouses 
everywhere,  known  variously  as  “  Village  Storehouse,”  “  Benevolent 
Storehouse,”  “  Perpetual  Freedom  from  Anxiety  Storehouse,”  and  the 
like.  The  storehouse  would  eliminate  the  Government  contractor — 
no  small  boon — ^in  such  matters  as  the  purchase  of  rice  for  the  regimental 
sak^  breweries.  Again,  we  can  help  the  farmers’  finance  by  restoring 
the  land  registration  system  instituted  twelve  centuries  ago.  Regis¬ 
trar’s  certificates  would  give  to  real  property  the  convenience  of  moveable 
for  loan  business.  At  present  our  registrars  are  far  too  slow  for  bankers 
to  have  any  dealings  with  them.  I  would  ask  the  banks  who  finance 
industrial  enterprise  to  take  note  that  their  business  is  fertilizing  not 
sowing.  Some  failures  have  been  occasioned  by  forgetting  this.  Taxes 
should  be  payable  by  cheque,  as  in  England,  and  through  the  post-office 
(by  means  of  a  savings  bank  account)  to  eliminate  delay  at  the  tax 
offices,  where  people  have  been  kept  all  day,  and  even  put  ofi  till  next 
day. 

Now  let  me  mention  three  points  which  give  those  ugly  pale-faced 
fellows  in  the  West  chances  to  laugh  at  us,  and  make  their  bankers  shy 
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of  TU  as  a  people  who  do  not  understand  business,  (i)  We  trust  the  Bank 
of  Japan  with  the  duty  of  issuing  notes,  and  then  tax  its  note  issue 
1'25  per  cent.,  penalizing  it  for  doing  its  work.  This  should  be  remitted, 
and  the  Bank  should  hand  over  to  the  Treasury  part  of  the  profits  on 
issuing  notes,  (ii)  The  Bank  of  Japan’s  discount  rate  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  outside  market,  thus  depriving  the  Bank  of  its  control. 

This  was  due  to  the  boom  in  banking  after  the  Chinese  War,  when  every 
house  to  let  was  announced  as  “  Temporary  premises  of  a  Bank.” 

(iii)  The  bond  of  the  recipient  of  a  loan  is  still  non-negotiable  in  Japan, 
in  consequence  of  much  cheating  in  the  early  days. 

The  “  Current  Account  ”  is  unsatisfactory  all  over  the  world. 

Logically  the  money  should  only  be  made  available  for  call  loans.  The 
London  and  New  York  bankers  are  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the 
payment  of  daily  interest  from  the  first  day  of  deposit,  an  obvious 
opening  for  frauds.  The  farthing  seal  so  popular  in  this  country  must 
give  place  to  the  signature.  To  wean  our  country  folk  from  the  money¬ 
lender  our  banks  must  follow  the  London  banks  in  their  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  branches.  Lastly,  the  elaboration  of  produce  exchanges, 
clearing-houses  for  produce  certificates,  settlement  days,  and  a  bank 
in  connexion  with  the  exchange  where  all  the  brokers  have  an  account, 
and  transactions  can  be  cleared  without  even  the  drawing  of  cheques, 
conduce  to  economizing  the  medium  of  exchange. 

1  have  pointed  out  sJl  these  methods  of  improving  the  circulation  of 
money  because  1  hate  to  hear  people  saying :  “  Japan  has  no  money  : 
please  help  her.”  I  wanted  to  show  you  how  little  actual  money  is 
required  to  transact  even  the  vastest  business.  We  have  the  future  of 
our  country  in  our  own  hands.  With  energy  and  intelligence  we  can 
make  it  what  we  will.” 

A  good  many  of  the  viscount’s  propositions  are  based  upon  economic 
theories  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  debate,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  most  interesting  kind  of  comment  in  this  case.  The  brief 
reference  to  India  suggests  what  innocent  estimates  can  pass  current 
even  with  so  cosmopolitan  an  inquirer,  and  may  perhaps  by  its  character 
throw  a  sidelight  upon  much  of  the  book.  Perhaps  the  purpose  of  the 
lecturer  was  not  so  much  to  make  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  as  to 
draw  a  sketch  and  illuminate  his  idea  in  true  Japanese  style  by  a  few 
strong  expressive  strokes.  He  wants  the  Japanese  public  to  stop  jingo 
vapouring  and  apply  intelligence  to  the  situation  ;  and  he  selects  what 
he  thinks  the  best  material,  even  if  it  be  paradoxical,  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  in  this  direction.  Even  so  the  book  provides  to  some 
extent  an  unconscious  Japanese  reply  to  the  strictures  passed  upon  their 
finance  by  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  in  The  Coming  Struggle  in  the  Far  East.  fi 

Taking  our  author’s  points  in  order,  so  far  as  I  have  any  comments 
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to  make,  he  does  not  raise  the  question  of  invisible  exports  and  imports 
so  much  emphasized  by  Mr.  Weale,  and  which  led  him  to  predict  that 
Japan  must  either  reduce  her  programmes  or  continue  to  increase  her 
indebtedness  till  she  reached  the  inevitable  bankruptcy.  While  in 
appearance  our  author  may  appear  to  neglect  this  aspect,  and  adhere  to 
the  narrower  view  of  exports  and  imports,  on  the  other  hand  he  points 
out  that  although  Japan  is  no  longer  a  purely  agricultural  country,  she 
is  mainly  so,  and  far  greater  returns  can  at  present  be  obtained  from 
agricultural  improvement  than  from  industrial  enterprise.  The  British 
consular  report  on  the  Trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1909  (No.  4511)  says, 
“The  Japanese  remain  wedded  to  the  mercantilist  theory,  and  they 
derived  no  small  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  exports  exceeded  imports 
by  nearly  £2  millions,  even  though  this  excess  was  caused  by  a  falling 
o&  in  imports  rather  than  by  a  phenomenal  growth  in  exports,”  and 
quotes  a  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  in  illustration. 

Exemplif3dng  what  our  author  says  about  agricultural  improvements, 
a  volume  of  photographs  of  local  efforts  recently  published  shows  us 
elementary  school  children  searching  for  insects  in  rice  fields,  and 
several  areas  replotted  in  rectangular  fields  as  a  War  Memorial.  Other 
War  Memorials  shown  are  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  school  forestry 
plantations,  irrigation  works,  salmon  hatcheries,  sand  preventing 
forests,  nurseries,  and  poultry  farms.  The  same  consular  report 
predicts  that  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Formosa  will  soon 
enable  Japan  to  supply  all  her  own  requirements.  It  says  nothing 
whatever  about  the  introduction  of  the  plantation  system  there,  and 
the  special  consular  report  on  the  subject  (No.  675)  shows  how  difficult 
the  labour  problem  there  has  been.  Success  in  getting  a  supply  at  all 
has  only  come  by  convincing  the  cultivator  that  he  is  the  gainer,  and 
that  very  slowly :  so  that  he  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man  waiting  to  be 
exploited  on  plantation  lines. 

The  point  made  by  our  author  about  growing  cotton  in  Corea  was  made 
by  Mr.  Weale,  and  though  the  British  consul’s  report  for  Corea  has 
nothing  to  say  about  any  particular  effort  to  encourage  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese,  the  report  for  Japan  says  that  the  increase  in  the  supply 
from  that  source  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  be  “  worth  watching.”  The 
total  import  of  raw  cotton  in  1909  was  £11  millions.  India  sent 
£6,200,000  worth,  Egypt  £550,000,  and  Corea  £35,000,  but  that  was 
compared  with  only  £11,000  in  1907.  Assuming  that  the  Corean  culti* 
vators  already  on  the  land  will  not  readily  fall  into  line  with  the  planta¬ 
tion  scheme,  still  I  understand  that  reclamation  and  irrigation  works 
will  bring  quite  large  areas  under  cultivation,  and  these  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  might  be  carried  out. 
The  working  of  the  combine  at  the  other  end  may  present  more 
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difficulties.  The  consular  report  says,  "  The  arrangement  to  keep  27'5 
per  cent,  of  spindles  idle  was  altered  to  20  per  cent,  in  October,  and  it 
was  decided  later  on  in  the  year  that  from  April  30,  1910,  the  agree¬ 
ment  should  cease  altogether.  It  was  the  cause  of  much  friction 
between  the  four  large  spinning  companies  in  the  east  of  Japan,  and 
the  more  numerous  companies  in  the  west.”  The  cotton  fields  through 
which  I  pass  daily  have  not  been  visited  this  year  at  least  by  any 
hurricane :  on  the  other  hand,  the  plant  looks  a  very  poor  one,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  even  one  of  the  poorest  Indian  varieties  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

Our  author  might  have  mentioned  the  matting  export  to  America 
as  another  precarious  one.  It  fell  from  £588,500  in  1908  to  £469,800 
in  1909,  the  tariff  on  the  better  kinds  being  almost  prohibitive.  This 
has  however  been  lowered.  America  takes  90  per  cent,  of  the  export. 
In  Formosa  also  wild  rubber  is  found,  and  attempts  to  cultivate  it  are 
said  to  be  promising.  In  1909  Japan  imported  £150,000  worth  of  rubber, 
and  the  general  population  is  beginning  to  use  it  for  soles,  tyres,  and  the 
like.  The  last  available  consular  report  for  Corea  shows  an  export  of 
£9895  worth  of  graphite  in  1908,  the  first  year  of  its  export ;  while  in 
that  year  the  export  of  copper  and  iron  ore  was  £17,626  compared 
to  £5284  the  year  before. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  had  Viscount  Tajiri  in  his  rdle  of 
censor  said  something  about  the  shipping  subsidies.  Mr.  Weale  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha,  the  largest  recipient,  was  working 
at  a  net  loss  of  half  a  million  pounds.  Combining  the  information 
in  the  consular  report  on  the  Trade  and  that  on  the  Budget  (No.  4319) 
the  total  of  shipping  subsidies  would  appear  to  be  £953,000.  A  new 
Act  provides  for  a  5  per  cent,  annual  reduction  after  five  years.  The 
tonnage  entered  at  Japanese  ports  in  1909  decreased  for  every  flag 
except  that  of  Japan,  which  increased  from  8^  to  9^  out  of  a  total  of 
20  million  tons.  The  British  tonnage  fell  to  tmder  six  million  tons. 
Our  author  speaks  cheerfully  of  the  development  of  shipbuilding, 
rails,  etc.,  under  the  encouragement  of  Oovemment.  Mr.  Weale 
emphasised  the  losses  on  the  Government  steel  works  at  Wakamatsu. 
The  losses  continue;  and  though  the  new  tariff  places  higher  rates  on 
steel  products,  the  officials  in  charge  do  not  think  them  high  enough  to 
allow  of  their  working  at  a  profit.  The  entry  in  the  budget  for  1909-10 
respecting  these  works  is  revenue  £1,284,000,  expenditure  £1,452,000. 
The  output  was  831,000  metric  tons  of  steel ;  350,000  tons  of  coal  from 
their  own  collieries  were  used — an  arrangement  which  may  or  may  not 
be  economical,  but  undoubtedly  has  the  unqualified  blessing  of  our 
author.  I  am  told  by  the  professor  of  naval  architecture  at  Tokyo 
University,  an  Englishman,  that  the  work  done  in  the  naval  yards  is 
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very  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Japanese  can  build 
ships :  that  the  men  take  a  great  interest  in  their  work :  but  that  in 
cost  and  speed  they  cannot  yet  compete  with  the  West.  The  ship* 
building  subsidy  ranges  from  £2  4«.  per  ton  for  vesseb  of  class  A  first 
grade  (providing  sleeping  accommodation  for  at  least  50  first  or  second 
class  passengers)  to  £1  2s.  per  ton  for  class  B  fourth  grade  (smooth* 
water  vessels). 

Our  author  rejoices  over  the  export  of  matches.  In  1909  it  was 
£1,186,7(X)  (China  taking  20  million  gross).  The  consular  report  regrets 
the  withdrawal  of  the  factory  bill  in  this  connexion,  because  the 
manufacture  is  dependent  upon  child  labour,  and  the  conditions  are 
not  good. 

Under  the  head  of  finance  the  lecturer  supports  frequently  the 
strictures  passed  by  Mr.  Weale  on  the  over-ambitious  programmes  of  the 
Government,  though  he  does  not  see  its  indebtedness  in  so  ominous  a 
light.  The  national  debts  outstanding  on  March  31,  1909  (I  am  sorry 
1  have  not  the  1910  figures),  consisted  of  £108  millions  internal,  and 
£116  millions  foreign  loans.  Over  £5  millions  were  set  apart  in  the 
1909-10  budget  for  amortisation,  and  the  Government  declared  its 
intention  of  redeeming  not  less  than  £5  millions  worth  annually.  No 
new  loans  were  to  be  issued  at  present  except  a  small  one  for  public 
works  in  Formosa.  This  is  the  opposite  of  our  lecturer’s  policy,  which 
would  have  postponed  redemption.  The  Government  were  presumably 
fTiftlring  it  their  chief  object  to  get  the  price  of  the  bonds  up  for  conver¬ 
sion  purposes.  It  is  the  direct  contrary  of  Mr.  Weale’s  prediction  of 
a  rapid  increase  to  over  £300  millions  of  debt. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  total  budget  of  the  Ministry  for  War  fell 
just  over  £2  millions,  though  its  ordinary  expenditure  was  to  rise 
£213,000.  Three-tenths  of  the  total  expenditure  was  by  this  department. 
Our  author  would  no  doubt  be  satisfied  with  this,  though  increased 
returns  from  all  taxes  except  the  land  tax  and  some  increases  from  the 
monopolies,  combined  with  a  falling  off  of  quarter  of  a  million  in  Forest 
receipts  must  have  been  sad  reading  for  him.  The  total  ordinary 
expenditure  of  1909-10  showed  a  decrease  of  £2|  millinna  on  that  of 
the  year  before :  while  the  extraordinary  expenditure  was  reduced  by 
more  than  £8  millions. 

Viscount  Tajiri  suggested  that  certain  continuing  expenditures — 
especially  military — might  be  spread  over  a  longer  peri^,  but  that 
beneficiiJ  public  works  should  be  pushed  on  even  at  a  heavy  outlay. 
The  Budget  for  1909-10  provides  for  a  long  list  of  postponements, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  to  reduce  this  year’s  outlay  on  them  by  1|, 
next  year’s  by  nearly  1,  the  next  year’s  by  nearly  3  millinna  £,  and  so  on 
till  1914,  when  the  increases  begin.  The  amount  to  be  spent  by  1922, 
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£46  millions,  remains  the  same.  The  policy  however  is  applied,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Viscount’s  proposal,  impartially ;  and  the  items  include 
three  harbours,  a  foreshore,  roads,  draining  and  bridges  in  Hokkaido, 
telephone  exchanges  and  schools,  as  well  as  Tokyo  Bay  fortifications, 
warships,  war  matSrid,  the  great  exhibition,  and  four  prisons. 

Under  currency,  our  writer  is  a  centralizer  unabashed.  Mr.  Weale 
speaks  of  the  "  cynical  ”  completeness  of  the  Uovemment  control  of 
money  in  this  country ;  but  the  centralization  of  Viscount  Tajiri  is 
that  of  the  man  who  yearns  for  more  energy  and  more  system,  and 
finds  more  of  them  in  the  oligarchy  of  talent  who  manage  modem  Japan 
than  in  the  general  public.  His  love  of  system  is  not  less  than  his 
contempt  for  those  who  cannot  stand  on  their  own  feet.  The  “  men 
of  Meiji  ”  had  to  fight  two  big  wars  before  they  could  get  the  country 
going  as  a  financial  concern,  and  had  themselves  and  not  the  business 
public  to  thank  when  they  succeeded.  The  remarkable  thing  u  that 
such  a  sensitive  thing  as  a  money  market  could  be  created  at  all  by 
Government  action. 

I  do  not  think  any  school  of  criticism  will  find  fault  with  Viscount 
Tajiri’s  main  point,  his  appeal  for  vigour  and  intelligence  as  the  only 
true  remedies. 

J.  C.  PaiNaLB. 


LA  VIE  INTERNATIONALE.  Par  lr  Vicomte  Combes  de 
Lesteade.  [190  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2  franca.  Lecofire.  Paris, 
1910.] 

This  is  an  exceedingly  able  book.  On  the  one  hand  it  displays  a 
penetrating  logical  acuteness,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  behind  it 
a  large  store  of  accurate  knowledge  from  which  the  writer  selects  with 
judgment  and  skill.  But  it  is  more  than  a  work  of  mere  intellectual 
ability :  it  possesses  other  and  far  nobler  qualities.  M.  le  Vicomte 
Combes  de  Lestrade  is  both  a  citizen  of  France  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  and  the  combination  of  an  ardent  patriotism  with  a  generous 
and  wide  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  other  countries  imparts  to 
the  whole  a  fine  elevation  of  tone. 

The  book  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  three  parts.  Among  the 
most  striking  things  in  the  Introduction  are  some  judicious  words  on 
the  internationalism  of  Labour.  Characteristic,  for  instance,  of  the 
whole  book  is  the  following :  “  L’intemationalisme  des  travailleurs, 
o’est  I’assujetissement  de  notre  travail,  c’est-4-dire  de  ce  dont  nous 
vivons  4  la  volont6  de  I’^tranger.  Cest  la  suppression  de  I’individualit^ 
nationale.  En  fait  de  la  patrie  *’  (p.  22.)  Such  a  passage  has  a  special 
interest  in  view  of  a  recent  utterance  of  a  certain  prominent  Socialist 
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who  was  urging,  in  the  event  of  a  war  ever  breaking  out  between  two 
European  Powers,  a  universal  strike  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  in 
both  belligerent  countries,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  if  the 
labourers  in  one  of  the  countries  failed  (either  through  treachery  or 
under  compulsion)  to  keep  their  pledge,  the  result  for  the  other  party 
concerned  would  be  the  suppression,  not  only  of  its  individuality,  but 
actually  of  its  national  existence.  It  is  not,  however,  in  view  of  any 
such  exceptional  circumstances  that  our  author  regards  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  an  internationalism  of  labour.  The  scheme  appears  to  him 
(and  surely  he  is  justified)  to  be  fraught  with  danger  at  all  times,  as 
entrenching  on  that  internal  freedom  which  is  both  the  right  and  the 
necessity  of  every  nation. 

He  is  fully  convinced  that  the  community  of  nations  must  refuse  to 
allow  any  individual  nation  wholly  to  forget  its  obligations  towards 
those  within  its  borders,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  equally  convinced 
that  each  nation  must  be  left  with  a  free  hand  to  solve  its  own  internal 
problems.  As  he  well  says,  “  Dans  la  soci4t4  des  nations,  comme  dans 
celle  des  hommes,  il  y  a  une  opinion.  Elle  serait  s4v^re  au  pays  qui 
m4connaitrait  les  obligations  de  ceux  qui  gouvement  envers  ceux  qui 
travaillent.  Mais  le  choix  des  moyens  pour  les  remplir,  de  la  mesure  dans 
laquelle  elles  doivent  dtre  remplies,  appartient  aux  entity  nationales  ” 
(p.  128).  International  life  must,  in  fact,  he  tells  us,  be  governed  by 
the  following  formula :  “  Des  r^les  communes  pour  des  activit^s  com¬ 
munes,  I’autonomie,  I’independance  absolue  pour  tout  ce  qui  peut  Stre 
fait  sans  16ser  ou  avantager  la  collectivity  ”  (p.  60). 

The  first  Part,  entitled  “  Les  Faits  Intemationaux,”  deals  with 
various  examples  of  international  activity  in  which  some  definite  result 
has  been  actually  achieved.  Of  these  the  most  striking  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Postal  System,  of  which  a  full  and  lucid  account  is  given. 
Equally  full  and  clear  are  some  later  paragraphs  of  the  same  book 
wUch  deal  with  the  subject  of  coinage  and  standards  of  weight  and 
measurement. 

The  second  Part  is  entitled  “  Le  Droit  International,”  and  deals,  in 
the  main,  with  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  various  nations  for  the 
mitigation  of  evils  common  to  all.  The  most  striking  example  of  such 
concerted  action,  resting  not  so  much  on  any  sense  of  self-interest  on 
the  part  of  any  nation  participating  in  it  as  on  the  common  and  dis¬ 
interested  recognition  by  all  of  the  broad  claims  of  humanity,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Red  Cross  League.  We  see  here  no  adjustment  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  but  a  common  interest  and  (what  is  more  important) 
a  common  duty  recognized  as  the  same  for  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  paragraph  dealing  with  reciprocal  action — and 
that,  too,  of  a  kind  which  is  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  day.  The 
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qaestion  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  ia  tonclied  on,  and  it  is  shown 
that  Italy  (for  instance)  in  her  dealings  with  Russia  has  much  to  gain 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  even  though  Russia  should  fai 
to  follow  suit.  This  is  interesting  and  certainly  carries  conviction,  but 
it  in  no  wise  affects  the  question  so  far  as  concerns  this  country,  nor 
does  the  author  suggest  any  such  conclusion.  An  empire  capable  of 
producing  all  that  the  varied  needs  of  its  people  can  require  is  plainly 
not  in  the  same  position  as  a  country  which  is,  in  any  case,  compelled 
to  look  outside  itself  for  the  supply  of  many  necessaries.  The  question 
for  England  is  not  one  between  having  a  thing  and  not  having  it ; 
rather  it  is  a  question  between  having  it  indifferently  from  British  or 
foreign  sources  and,  by  means  of  a  system  of  Imperial  Preference, 
having  it  wholly  from  British  sources. 

The  third  Part  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title  “  L’Esprit  Inter¬ 
national.’*  This  part  also  is  full  of  good  things.  One  extract  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  psychological  insight  which  is  here  more 
especially  shown.  Differences  in  national  character,  the  author  says, 
betray  themselves  in  the  kinds  of  words  used  in  different  cases  for  the 
expression  of  national  ideals :  “  Le  Deutachthum  dit-on  en  Allemand, 
et  le  mot  semble  impliquer  possession.  On  invoque,  au  deli  des  Alpes, 
et  c’est  une  direction  de  I’esprit  qu’on  y  voit  ”  (p.  174).  It 
should  be  added  that  the  paragraph  just  before  that  in  which  these 
words  occur  contains  a  just  appreciation  of  those  elements  which  are 
noblest  in  the  German  ideals — an  appreciation  which  does  great  honour 
to  the  generous  spirit  by  which  it  is  prompted. 

Paradoxical,  indeed,  as  it  may  sound,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  author’s  real  sympathy  for  Germany  is  due  precisely  to  the  reality 
of  his  own  Gallic  patriotism,  and  passages  could  easily  be  quoted  which 
appear  to  support  this  view.  Possessing  an  intense  patriotism  himself, 
he  can  recognize  the  quality  and  rejoice  in  its  inestimable  worth  where- 
ever  he  finds  it  existing.  And  this  fact  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the 
present  volume.  It  is  this  fact  that  leads  the  author  constantly  to 
insist,  as  he  BO  rightly  does,  on  the  need  of  a  vigorous  national  life  as 
that  which  alone  can  make  the  international  life  possible,  and  solely, 

I  for  this  reason,  he  deplores  that  loss  of  individual  character  which  is 
the  blighting  curse  of  our  modem  civilization.  As  he  truly  says,  the 
customs  and  characteristics  of  each  nation  have  not  been  arbitrarUy 
assumed,  but  have  had  a  natural  development  which  has,  in  each  case, 
adapted  them  to  climate  and  other  conditions,  and  the  obliteration  of 
all  individual  distinctions  in  one  dead  uniform  level  is  an  unmitigated 
^  evil.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  he  affirms,  a  common  consciousness 
I  :  which  binds  together — if  not  the  whole  human  race — ^at  least  the 

European  nations :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  national  consciousness 
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binding  together  the  members  of  a  nation,  which  latter  consciousness, 
while  itself  quite  undefinable,  is  nevertheless  more  definite,  as  it  is  more 
intense,  than  the  former,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  very  root  of  the  former’s 
existence. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  central  problem ;  which  is,  in  truth,  but 
one  form  of  the  ultimate  question  concerning  the  social  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  aspects  of  man’s  being.  Each  human  life  has  an  absolute 
worth  and  absolute  rights  of  its  own ;  but  that  worth  can  be  realized 
and  those  rights  fulfilled  only  in  the  fellowship  of  the  community.  The 
individual  and  the  social  aspects  of  human  life  are  ultimately  (in  a  sense) 
precisely  the  same  thing,  for  the  self-realization  of  the  individual  can 
be  attained  through  nothing  else  than  self-sacrifice.  In  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  each  individual  must  attain  to  the  perfectly  intensified 
consciousness  of  his  own  being  (wherein  would  consist  his  perfect  joy) 
solely  in  the  consciousness  that  he  exists  not  for  himself  but  for  all  those 
others  whose  peace  and  happiness  he  experiences  as  his  own.  In  such 
a  state  of  existence  would  be  fulfilled  the  splendid  vision  of  Shelley : 

“  Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul. 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control. 

Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea ;  ” 

and  in  such  a  state  of  existence  the  pain  of  one  (if  pain  were  possible) 
could  not  but  be  the  pain  of  all,  even  as  each  would  be  finding  his 
ineffable  happiness  only  in  that  of  his  fellows. 

This,  then,  is  the  ideal  which  eternally  exists  beyond  this  world  of 
time  and  space,  and  it  is  by  its  approximation  to  this  ideal  within  this 
world  that  human  history  attains  to  whatever  meaning  it  can  possess. 
But  the  approximation  is  not  a  regular  and  unbroken  process  painlessly 
drawing  towards  its  appointed  goal ;  nay  it  can  only  be  reached  (through 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle)  after  strife  and  anguish  unspeakable.  The 
same  law  seems  to  hold  good  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
universe.  Amid  the  aimless  chaos  there  appear,  after  long  periods  of 
confusion  and  confiict,  tiny  systems  of  order  scattered  here  and  there 
wherever  they  can  gain  a  footing.  These  systems  expand  and  draw 
into  their  own  unities  more  and  more  of  the  surrounding  chaos,  until 
they  come  into  contact  with  each  other ;  and  thereupon,  after  long 
periods  of  strife  with  one  another  (in  which,  perhaps,  many  disappear), 
they  form  into  a  higher  unity,  which  in  its  turn  meets  and  battles  with 
other  similar  higher  unities  until  it  finally  unites  with  them  into  another 
unity  higher  still.  And  so  the  process  goes  on,  with  many  a  struggle 
and  many  a  set-back,  striving  to  attain  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  unity. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental  principle  that  human 
knowledge  advances  through  the  formulation  of  general  laws  for  the 
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explanation  of  individual  classes  of  phenomena  as  they  are  observed ; 
which  laws,  being  brought  together,  are  found  to  give  rise  to  apparent 
antinomies,  until  these  are  subsumed  under  a  higher  law  in  which  they 
are  reconciled  ;  the  same  process  of  antinomy  and  its  solution  going  on 
again  and  again  at  each  fresh  stage  and  leading,  in  each  case,  to  a  higher 
and  yet  a  higher  law.  Thus  again  is  it  in  the  physical  sphere,  that  the 
germ  cells,  being  brought  together,  adjust  (as  it  were)  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  combine  into  the  higher  unity  of  the  living  organism. 
Thus,  above  all,  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  human  history ;  but  here  the 
problem  is  immensely  complicated  by  the  fact  of  human  freedom  and 
consequently  of  human  sin,  wherein  that  principle  of  strife  and  evil 
which  is  found  (in  its  rudiments)  at  the  lower  stages  of  the  evolution, 
assumes  its  completest  and  most  ghastly  form. 

The  principle  of  selfishness  wherein  the  essence  of  all  sin  consists,  is 
rooted  deep  in  the  nature  of  every  human  being.  Nevertheless  there 
are,  it  would  seem,  even  from  the  first,  the  traces  of  another  and  a 
nobler  quality  in  the  natural  affection  of  mother  and  child.  Here, 
then,  in  family  life,  is  the  point  where  alone  the  struggle  after  harmony 
amid  the  chaos  can  begin.  The  family  consciousness  having  attained 
to  a  certain  definiteness  and  reality,  there  arises  what  may  be  called  a 
higher  form  of  selfishness  in  the  rivalry  of  family  with  family,  until 
each  finds  its  own  truest  good  in  devotion  to  the  higher  cause  of  the 
nation.  Here  again  there  appears  another  form  of  selfishness,  far 
higher  still,  consisting  in  that  l^d  of  patriotism  which  contains  a  large 
element  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  other  nations.  And  here  again 
must  man’s  natural  instincts  be,  not  abolished  and  destroyed,  but  purified 
and  fulfilled,  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to  a  more  perfect  vision  of  the 
ultimate  goal.  The  life  of  the  family  and  that  of  the  nation  have  taught 
those  who  could  learn  it  the  lesson  of  devotion  to  a  wider  humanity 
than  that  of  the  individual’s  own  isolated  self.  This  lesson  must  now 
be  applied,  without  all  distinction  or  limit,  even  to  the  whole  human 
race,  and  Man  (of  whatever  nationality  he  be)  must  be  reverenced  by 
man  for  his  own  inherent  and  absolute  worth  as  a  God-created  soul. 
And,  just  as  it  is  often  the  presence  of  a  common  foe  that  draws  together 
the  bands  of  unity  which  bind  the  smaller  systems  into  one — ^just  as  it 
is  the  struggle  of  the  family  or  of  the  nation  to  maintain  its  independence 
that  often  has  given  strength  to  the  national  or  the  family  consciousness 
— BO  is  it  sometimes  that  the  occurrence  of  some  appalling  natural 
disaster  awakens  into  more  conscious  life  the  dormant  sentiment  of 
universal  humanity,  and  the  struggle  against  those  pitUess  laws  by 
which  all  alike  are  encompassed,  silences,  for  the  time,  all  national 
jealousies  so  that  the  voice  of  our  common  human  nature  can  be  heard. 

The  vision  of  the  ultimate  Unity  of  mankind  is  thus  to  be  attained 
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by  means  of  the  lower  unities — the  family  and  the  nation.  But  at  no 
point  in  human  history  can  these  lower  unities  ever  cease  to  be  vital  to 
the  realization  of  that  end.  The  life  of  the  nation  which  is  not  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  monogamous  family,  can  but  be  called  an  accursed 
thing,  and  an  internationalism  which  in  any  way  weakens  the  sentiment 
of  national  patriotism  is  nothing  less  than  a  menace  to  the  higher  life 
of  humanity.  There  must  be  a  strong  attachment  to  the  family  and, 
partly  as  the  result  of  this,  a  strong  attachment  to  the  county,  the 
village  or  the  town ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  features  of  modem  life  is  that  dull  monotony  of  the  modem 
jerry-built  suburb,  which  generally  makes  any  such  feelings  of  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  place  as  such  a  sheer  impossibility  to  any  sane  mind. 
Finally,  there  must  be,  as  the  outcome  of  these  narrower  attachments, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  nation  itself.  And  each  one  of  these  loyalties 
must  be  no  “  watery  affection,”  such  as  Aristotle  condemns,  but  must 
be  of  a  wholly  marked  and  individual  character ;  for  only  so  can  it  be 
deep,  and  only  by  being  deep  can  it  lead  on  to  a  realization  of  that 
wider  loyalty  which  embraces  it  and  those  other  individual  loyalties 
over  against  which  it  nevertheless  is  set,  and  by  contrast  with  which 
its  individuality  arises. 

Such  a  spirit  (realized,  perhaps,  most  perfectly  hitherto  in  the  common 
life  of  the  ancient  Greek  states)  must  be,  I  am  convinced,  the  animating 
principle  of  the  truly  international  life ;  and  this  view,  if  I  understand 
him  aright,  is,  in  the  main,  that  of  M.  le  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade. 
The  concliisions  he  arrives  at  in  Xa  Vie  Internationale  appear  to  be 
eminently  sound,  and  his  statement  of  them  is  clear  and  forcible. 

C.  E.  Bolt. 

CASH  AND  CREDIT.  By  D.  A.  Barker,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
[vi,  143  pp.  16mo.  Is.  net.  University  Press.  Cambridge, 
1910.] 

As  regards  this  little  volume  on  the  money  market  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
lucid,  interesting,  and  trustworthy.  The  first  two  chapters  are  excellent, 
as  are  also  those  from  the  sixth  to  the  last  inclusive.  The  two  final 
ones,  those  on  the  Bank  of  England  and  on  Gold  Reserves,  are  indeed 
particularly  well  worthy  of  study  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Bank  of  England’s  Reserve  is  a  good  deal  before  the  public  just 
now  in  connexion  with  the  use  made  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Norman 
Angell’s  brochure,  Europe's  Optical  Illusion,  together  with  the  very 
different  view  taken  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Edgar  Cramond  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Beoiew.  The  fact  of  the  tremendous 
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disparity  between  the  amount  of  the  reserve  and  the  liabilities  directly 
or  indirectly  based  on  it  is  now  a  familiar  one.  Mr.  Barker  places  the 
latter  at  about  £1,000,000,000,  while  the  former,  we  know,  averages 
between  £20,000,000  and  £30,000,000.  “  Since,”  he  remarks,  “  the 
bankers  are  liable  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  £1,000,000,000  in  gold  on 
demand,  it  is  obvious  that  if  only  a  portion  of  their  customers  take 
fright  and  ask  for  gold  the  whole  reserve  of  gold  might  be  drained 
away.”  The  situation,  indeed,  is  unquestionably  full  of,  at  any  rate, 
theoretical  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  our  banking 
system  has  worked  now  for  more  than  forty  years  past  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  country  free  from  any  of  those  monetary  disasters  that 
characterized  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and, 
again,  perhaps  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  disparity  between  the 
reserve  and  the  liabilities  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
the  doubling,  or  the  trebling  of  it  would  not  alter  the  situation  radically. 
Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  generally  conceded  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  liquidity  of  assets  that  has  characterized  our  system  in  contrast 
with  the  systems  of  most  of  our  neighbours  is  a  more  important  con¬ 
dition  to  the  continued  stability  of  our  credit  than  even  a  considerable 
augmentation  in  the  figure  of  the  reserve. 

This  all  applies  to  ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  question  arises, 
are  the  present  circumstances  ordinary  ones  ?  Mr.  Cramond,  of  course, 
would  say  that  they  are  not.  Our  success  in  the  past  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  our  credit,  with  our  slender  supply  of  metal,  has  been  coincident, 
at  any  rate,  with  our  unquestioned  dominance  on  the  sea,  and  with  the 
consequent  absence  of  war  scares  of  a  serious  character.  Are  we  likely 
to  enjoy  a  similar  immunity  from  them  in  the  near  future ;  and,  if  not, 
to  what  extent  will  our  credit  situation  be  altered  by  such  a  change  in 
our  circumstances  ?  The  question  of  a  possible  external  drain  of  gold 
on  a  great  scale  becomes  thus  a  matter  for  grave  reflection.  Mr. 
Bagehot  tells  us  that,  at  the  time  when  the  French  indemnity  was 
being  handed  over  to  Germany,  it  was  paid  largely  by  bills  on  London, 
and  that,  owing  to  this  fact,  the  German  Government  of  the  day  “might 
have  broken  the  Bank  of  England  if  it  had  liked.”  *  It  showed,  of 
course,  on  the  contrary,  great  consideration.  Can  it,  and  others  that 
may  be  similarly  situated,  be  reckoned  on  in  future  always  to  do  the 
same  ? 

The  straightforward  policy  that  we  have  followed  in  the  past  of 
treating  a  bill  for  £1000  sterling  as  a  valid  claim,  in  all  circumstances, 
to  so  much  actual  gold — a  policy  which  has  not,  of  course,  been  followed 
by  any  of  our  neighbours — has  made  London  the  Clearing  House  of 
the  world ;  and  has  brought  us  direct  gains  in  bankmg  and  commission 
'  Lombard  Strut,  p.  314. 
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business  that  may  be  estimated  at  £50,000,000  annually,'  besides  the 
indirect  gains  due  to  the  vast  masses  of  foreign  money  that  are  always 
in  the  country  and  are  available  consequently  to  some  extent  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  English  commodities.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
however,  we  have  to  reckon  with  this  liability  to  the  external  drain. 
Mr.  Barker  explains  the  situation  in  this  respect  very  lucidly  : — 

“  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  an  external  drain  of  gold,”  he 
says,  ”  it  is  important  to  notice  that  accepting  houses,  by  converting 
bills  drawn  on  England  into  acceptable  securities,  and  bill  brokers  by 
discounting  such  bills,  are  in  a  position  to  give  to  foreigners  the  power 
to  draw  upon  the  Bank’s  reserve.  If  A,  resident  in  Paris,  wishes  to 
obtain  gold  from  England,  he  may  do  so  by  drawing  a  bill  on  London, 
by  paying  a  reputable  firm  to  give  the  bill  the  hall  mark  of  their  name, 
and  finally  by  discounting  the  bUl  with  a  bill-broker  or  discount  house. 
By  virtue  of  the  cheque  given  to  him  by  the  bill  broker,  A  will  thus  be 
able  to  draw  gold  from  the  bank  upon  which  the  cheque  is  drawn,  and 
the  bank,  in  its  turn,  will  replenish  its  coffers  by  drawing  out  in  gold  or 
notes  a  portion  of  its  balance  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Thus  the 
signature  of  the  accepting  house  upon  the  bill,  combined  with  the 
signature  of  the  bill  broker  upon  the  cheque,  amounts  almost  to  an 
order  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  out  gold  ”  (p.  113). 

The  situation  might  be  met,  it  may  be  thought,  by  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  discounting  such  bills  as  those  described. 
This  does  not,  however,  altogether  hold  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  event  of  a  scare,  the  joint  stock  banks  would,  in  self-defence,  restrict 
their  discounts.  It  is,  however,  universally  held,  nowadays,  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  Bank  of  England  must  not  follow  their  example  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  must  treat  every  security  offered  to  it 
which  would  be  held  to  be  a  good  banking  security  in  ordinary  times 
as  being  a  good  banking  security  then ;  and  must  therefore  provide 
fimds  to  meet  it.  Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  the  pursuit  of 
any  other  course  than  this  is  bound  at  once  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  We 
have  thus  probably  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  in  the  future  the  same 
course  that  we  have  pursued  in  the  past.  The  general  outcome  of  the 
situation,  however,  b  to  be  found  in  the  startling  fact  that  every  good 
banking  security  that  now  exists  in  the  world,  as  well  as  every  good 
security  that  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  create,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
potential  liability  against  the  Bank  of  England’s  gold  reserve. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  view  of  the  case  places  our  financial 
vulnerability,  in  the  event  even  of  the  threat  of  hostilities  with  a 
European  Power  of  the  first  order,  in  a  strong  light,  and  seems  to  point 
to  the  necessity  for  the  accumulation  or  procurement,  somehow  or 
'  Mr.  Cnunond’s  estimate. 
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other,  of  a  war  reserve  altogether  separated  from  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  this  connexion,  Mr.  Barker’s  remarks  on  “  a 
National  Reserve  ”  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Mr.  Barker  devotes  mainly  to  abstract 
theory,  and  they  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  work.  He  adopts 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  “  The  distribution  of  the  Precious  Metals,” 
and  illustrates  it  by  diagrams  representing  “  a  hydraulic  model.” 
Without  following  him  into  unnecessary  detaUs,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  level  of  water  in  a  cylinder  is  supposed  to  represent  the  level  of 
prices  in  a  country,  and  this  level  is  said  to  move  up  and  down  as  the 
water  (that  is  to  say,  the  money),  flows  into  or  flows  out  of  the  cylinder 
(t.e.  the  country).  When  the  level  falls,  commodities  are  cheapened 
and  consequently  are  bought  for  export ;  and  then  foreign  money  flows 
in  and  raises  prices  again. 

If  this  were  a  true  account  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  money 
market  then  it  would  be  the  case,  as  Tooke  remarks,  that  commercial 
life  would  be  a  continual  progress  from  one  catastrophe  to  another. 
Millions  upon  millions,  however,  to  quote  the  same  great  economist,* 
are  continually  coming  into  the  country  and  leaving  it  again  without 
taking  the  smallest  effect  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  What  their 
inflow  and  outflow  really  affects  is  the  price  of  bills  of  exchange,  in 
other  words,  the  rate  of  discount,  the  prices  of  the  curious  list  of  securities 
known  as  “  international  ”  ones,  which  are  quoted  on  most  of  the 
exchanges  of  Europe,^  and,  more  or  less,  gilt-edged  securities  generally. 
The  movements  of  accumulated  capital  in  our  days  seem  to  act  as  an 
almost  perfect  buffer,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  between  the  move¬ 
ments  of  money  and  any  effect  that  they  might  otherwise  produce  on 
the  prices  of  commodities.  Mr.  Barker  mentions  the  American  crisis 
of  1907  as  affording  an  illustration  of  his  theory.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
denied  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  affected  in  a  panic,  though 
the  remarkable  thing  was  how  little  they  were  affected  in  a  great  part 
of  the  United  States  in  that  eventful  year.  We  have  had  no  panic, 
however,  in  England  for  forty-four  years  past.  The  “  Baring  Crisis  ” 
of  1890  was  a  crisis  averted. 

Mr.  Barker’s  quantitative  theory — a  damitosa  hereditas  from  the 
Ricardian  School — leads  him  to  make  a  variety  of  statements  that  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  sustain.  “  The  general  level  of  prices  will  be 
higher,”  he  'says,  “  in  the  gold-producing  countries  than  in  the  purely 
gold  consuming  countries”  (p.  45).  If  that  were  universally  true, 

'  "  The  ereateet  eoonomut  this  country  has  had,”  Sir  Robert  Giffen  at  meeting 
of  the  Bankers’  Institute  of  December  16,  1903. 

*  Strangely  enough  it  comprises,  or  did  comprise,  the  depreciated  ordinary 
shares  of  the  Erie  railway.  ^  Palgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Art. 
”  International  Securities.” 
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then  they  would  be  higher  in  the  Mysore  than  they  are  in  England  or 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  What,  again,  can  one  make  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this,  that  “  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  trade  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  ”  1  (p.  24). 
It  seems  to  be  dictated  more  by  the  exigencies  of  the  “  hydraulic 
model  ”  than  by  any  correspondence  with  actual  fact.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  statement  that  an  inflation  of  credit  “  leads  to  a  rise  in 
prices  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  discount  ”  (p.  47).  Prices  and  interest, 
on  the  contrary,  very  generally  rise  together.  Brisk  times  are  usually 
marked  by  rising  discount  rates.  The  strange  thing  is  that,  in  his 
practical  chapters,  Mr.  Barker  describes  quite  accurately  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  an  inflow  or  outflow  of  money,  and  it  has  no  sort  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  which  ought  to  happen  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  theoretical  chapters. 

It  is  pleasant  to  leave  this  part  of  the  book  to  note  what  the  writer 
has  to  say  on  a  subject  on  which  he  speaks  with  inside  knowledge,  the 
steps  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  the  Grold  Standard,  or  “  Gold 
Exchange  Standard,”  *  as  he  calls  it  in  India.  Speaking  of  those 
taken  in  1893,  he  remarks  that  the  mints  were  closed  to  silver,  and  “  it 
was  further  announced  that  rupees  would  be  given  in  exchange  for 
gold  delivered  at  the  mints  and  that  Government  dues  might  be  paid 
in  gold,  the  rate  in  each  case  being  fifteen  rupees  for  one  sovereign  ” 
(p.  76).  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  in  1898  he  says,  “  The  Indian 
mints  were  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  both  the  rupee  and 
the  sovereign  were  declared  to  be  legal  tender  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  to  one. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  no  undertaking  was  given  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  rupees  ”  *  (p.  77).  It 

'  The  expression  "  Exchai^  Standard  ”  is  Lord  Avebury’s,  but  is  certainly  in¬ 
appropriate.  “  Exchange  ”  is  an  abstraction,  and  the  monetary  standard  must, 
at  any  rate,  be  a  material  thing.  Gold,  indeed,  is  just  as  unquestionably  the 
standard  of  value  in  India,  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  is  the  standwd  of  value 
in  France.  In  neither  country  does  the  currency  largely  consist  of  it. 

*  In  a  memorandum  sent  in  to  the  Indian  Currency  Committee  of  1898  by  the 
present  writer  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Lord  Fairer — who  did  not,  however, 
at  all  points  concur  with^ it — the  recommendation  was  made  that  a  ratio  should 
be  fix^  “  at  which  both  the  sovereign  and  the  rupee  should  be  made  unlimited 
legal  tender  in  India  in  all  transactions,  and  that  the  mints  should  be  opened  to 
the  free  coinage  of  gold.”  It  was  urged  further  that  **  if  the  steps  recommended 
were  taken  no  others  need  be  taken,  that  the  simple  fixing  of  the  ratio,  say  at 
1«.  4d.,  and  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  while  keeping  them 
closed  to  silver,  would  itself  be  sufficient  to  nntinfatin  the  rupee  definitely  at  that 
figure.”  This  memorandum  stood  alone  in  recommending  the  course  that  was 
ultimately  adopted.  Sir  David  Barbour,  Lord  Welby,  LoM  Fairer  himself  (see 
Studies  in  Currency,  pp.  369-362)  and  the  Indian  Government  of  the  day  held 
that  the  undertaking  to  pay  out  g^d  at  a  fixed  rate  fw  rupees,  and,  consequently 
the  accumulation  or  procurement  of  a  reserve  from  £15,0(W,000  to  £20,000,000  in 
amount  would  be  necessary  before  the  gold  standard  could  be  adopt^.  N  ot  a 
shilling  of  reserve  was,  as  a  matter  of  &st,  obtained  in  advance,  though  a  large 
reserve  has  since  come  into  existence  owing  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
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is  not,  perhaps,  quite  clearly  brought  out  what  was  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  measures,  and  why  it  was  that  the  latter  was 
successful  while  the  former  was  not.  The  truth  was  that  the  1893 
measure  merely  fixed  a  maximum  value  for  the  rupee,  and  made  it 
quite  certain  indeed  that  it  should  not  rise  above  Is.  4d.,  but  did  nothing 
to  keep  its  value  up  to  that  figure.  To  give  people  the  option  of  paying 
their  taxes  in  gold  was,  in  the  circumstances,  to  give  them  the  option 
of  paying  them  in  the  equivalent  of  rupees  that  were  worth  Is.  4d., 
while  they  could  pay  them  if  they  pleased  in  rupees  that  were  worth 
from  Is.  3d.  to  a  shilling ;  and  was,  of  course,  a  sheer  absurdity.  The 
opening  of  the  mints  to  gold,  on  the  contrary,  together  with  the  definite 
fixing  of  the  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  involved,  brought  into  play  the  important  principle  of  the  quasi 
redemption,^  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  silver  by  its  receipt  on  a  fixed 
parity  with  gold  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue — a  principle  quite 
adequate  to  the  sustainment  of  an  artificial  value  for  subsidiary  money 
so  long  as  the  issues  are  sufficiently  restricted. 

WiLUAM  Wabband  Cabule. 


CANALS  AND  TRADERS.  By  Edwin  A.  Pbatt.  [123  pp.  8vo. 

Is.  net.  King.  London,  1910.] 

Mr.  Pratt’s  latest  railway  book  is  an  attack  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Water¬ 
ways.  Minority  reports  in  these  days  are  more  popular  than  majority 
reports,  and  Mr.  Pratt’s  attack  on  this  occasion  certainly  seems  entirely 
justified.  To  start  with,  the  traders,  in  whose  interests  the  canals 
are  to  be  reorganized,  are  very  indifferent  and  lukewarm  in  their  attitude. 
Out  of  the  2080  circulars  sent  out  by  the  commission  asking  for  estimates 
of  future  traffic,  only  346  were  answered  at  all,  and  only  89  gave  definite 
information.  Yet  according  to  the  lowest  estimates  canals  would  have 
to  carry  959  million  more  ton  miles  than  they  carry  at  present  to  make 
the  expenditure  pay  for  itself.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  traffic 
would  be  forthcoming ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pratt  points  out,  even  if  it  were 
available,  the  canals  with  their  narrow  gauge  and  many  locks,  would  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  At  the  same  time  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  widening  the  Birmingham  system  of  canab,  and  build¬ 
ing  supplementary  sets  of  locks  are  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners  acknowledge  that  the  question  is  impracticable.  This 

The  memorandam  was  published  ee  Na  21  among  the  papers  relating  to  India  in 
the  Blue  Book  of  the  Indian  Currenoy  Committee,  1898,  and  was  sinoe  reproduced 
ae  Ap^ndiz  A  to  The  Bvolyiim  of  Modem  Money,  by  the  present  writer. 

'  The  expression  is  Professor  Laughlin’s. 
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argument  is  emphasized  by  several  photographs  illustrating  the 
difficulties  described. 

Again,  canal  transportation  is  essentially  slow.  Tet  English  traders 
have  become  accustomed  to  doing  business  in  a  retail  manner,  and 
ordering  to-day  what  they  want  for  to-morrow.  Here  the  argument 
is  hard  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  railways  do  their  work  much  faster 
and  more  conveniently  than  canals,  and  that  traders  generally  appreciate 
the  excellent  services  they  are  given ;  but  yet  there  b  a  real  demand 
for  slow  transport  at  substantblly  reduced  rates.  A  system  of  canab 
would  partblly  meet  thb  demand,  though  if  railways  would  start  a 
traffic  in  waggon  loads,  and  at  a  reduced,  and  therefore  more  economical 
speed,  it  seems  that  they  could  do  well  what  canab,  with  then  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  mileage,  could  only  leave  half  done.  A  map  b 
inserted  to  show  how  absolutely  inadequate  the  proposed  “  cross  *’ 
system  of  canab  b  compared  with  the  network  of  railways.  This 
graphical  method  b  all  very  well,  but  it  b  a  very  bad  argument.  If  a 
map  were  introduced  showing  the  network  of  road  compared  with 
the  railway  system,  railways  would  appear  equally  insignificant.  The 
“  pictorbl  ”  method  does  not  and  cannot  show  efficiency. 

And  are  canals  efficient  ?  Thb  book  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that 
canal  transportation  b  not  economical  in  England.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  maintenance,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mines  where 
subsidences  are  common,  b  well  illustrated.  In  the  black  country  many 
of  the  canab  have  to  be  maintained  at  a  level  with  roof  and  house  top, 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  thb  heavy  maintenance  charge,  canal  rates  would  have  to  be  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  railway  rates  in  order  to  compensate  the 
trader  for  losses  in  facilities.  He  would  also  have  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  capital  invested  in  waggons  and  rolling  stock ;  a  loss 
which  would  run  into  many  millions. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there  b  not  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  favour  of  canab  as  a  means  of  transport.  They  are  to  be  supported 
mainly  with  a  view  to  forcing  railway  rates  down.  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  competition  in  the  transport  world  more  often  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  rates  up,  emphasis  b  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  real 
problem  should  be,  not  canab,  but  transportation.  “  The  transport 
of  the  country  should  be  treated  as  a  whole.”  If  the  Grovemment  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  railway 
rates  should  be  reduced,  the  obvious  way  of  carrying  out  their  intentions 
b  to  tackle  the  railways  themselves.  By  subsidising  canab  they  could 
only  benefit  certain  localities  at  the  expense  of  depriving  others  of  their 
“  natural  advantages.”  They  would  also  succeed  in  benefiting  only 
particular  trades,  wtucb,  like  the  coal  trade,  are  not  in  need  of  assistance. 
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A  etubeidy  to  railways,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  made  to  benefit 
all  places  and  all  trades,  though  without  nationalization  there  could 
be  no  guarantee  that  it  would. 

Roger  Gibb. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge, 
M.A.  [232  pp.  Crown  8vo.  48. 6d.  net.  Black.  London,  1910.] 

We  usually  expect  to  find  Hr.  Keatinge’s  work  full  of  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  no  one  need  be  disappointed  in  this  instance. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  history  as  a  school  subject,  Mr.  Keatinge 
concludes  that,  if  the  study  of  history  is  frequently  discredited  by  those 
engaged  in  education,  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  b  a  subject 
in  which  most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  for  the  pupil  by  the  teacher. 
He  explains,  however,  that  history  need  not  necessarily  be  taught  in  this 
way,  that  the  problem  before  us  is  chiefly  one  of  method,  and  that 
by  compelling  a  pupil  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  himself  the  study 
of  history  in  schools  may  have  as  great  an  educational  value  as  the 
study  of  science.  The  pupil  must, be  taught  to  follow  the  methods  of 
the  modem  scientific  historian,  to  apply  the  criterion  of  accuracy, 
and  to  extract  evidence  from  original  documents. 

In  Chapter  VI.,  Mr.  Keatinge  deals  with  the  importance  of  concrete 
illustration.  The  boyish  mind  has  a  habit  of  repeating  phrases  and 
forgetting  details.  A  boy  will  state  that "  Wyclif  was  the  morning  star 
of  the  Reformation,”  but  fail  to  produce  any  facts  about  the  Reformation 
or  about  Wyclif ;  or  he  will  talk  of  a  statute,  without  having  any  idea  of 
its  general  purport.  Now,  by  mean  of  fictitious  personages,  to  be  fully 
described,  a  personal  element  can  be  introduced,  and  the  real  meaning 
of,  for  instance,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  can  be  made  apparent. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  examinations,  Mr.  Keatinge  shows  that  the 
quality  of  the  teacher’s  work  in  many  subjects  must  suffer  by  the  constant 
striving  for  success  in  examination  lists.  While  Latin  prose  and 
mathematical  problems  are  a  fair  test  of  good  teaching  as  well  as  of 
ability  in  a  pupil,  questions  on  history,  as  at  present  set,  are  largely  a 
test  of  memory,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  modem  history  paper 
18  more  or  less  to  encourage  cramming. 

The  author’s  general  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  history  apply  equally 
to  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  ;  but  his  plea  for  a  class-room  library 
in  every  middle  and  upper  form  seems  to  have  a  special  force  in  the 
case  of  history.  ’ 

No  doubt,  it  will  be  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  a  school 
time-table  and  the  ever-increasing  scope  of  a  school  curriculum,  to  put 
into  practice  all  the  methods  which  Mr.  Keatinge  has  proposed.  But 
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if  his  suggestions  can  be  carried  out,  or  even  partially  adopted  by  schools, 
the  work  of  history  tutors  and  lecturers  at  the  universities  will  be 
facilitated  and  rendered  more  effective. 

C.  Eeushbad. 

LES  REGIMES  DOUANIERS.  Legislation  douaniere  et  Traites  de 
commerce.  Par  Bertband  Nogabo  et  Mabcel  Move,  professeurs 
a  la  Facultede  Droit  de  Montpellier.  [320  pp.  8vo.  3*50  fr.  Colin. 
Paris,  1910.] 

The  idea  which  has  suggested  this  inquiry  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  no  doubt  the  book  will  be  found  useful  to  students  of  tariff  methods. 
The  account  given  of  those  adopted  in  France,  although  interesting, 
and  no  doubt  correct  to  the  very  minutise,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  make 
one’s  mouth  water  for  them.  There  is  a  zone  all  round  France,  measur¬ 
ing  from  10  to  15  metres  in  width,  which  is  described  as  the  scene  of 
constant  warfare  between  custom  house  officers  and  smugglers.  And 
it  is  not  comforting  to  learn  that  under  the  French  tariff  law  every 
article  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  tariff  as  exempt  is  considered 
dutiable,  practically  at  the  officer’s  arbitrary  ”  discretion. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  ought  to  command  most  interest,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  although  not  wanting  in  instructiveness,  shows  a  want  of  depth. 
In  reading  what  the  authors  have  to  say  upon  the  changes  in  the 
world’s  “  tariff  policy,”  taken  as  a  whole,  you  often  seem  to  hear  the 
”  man  in  the  street  ”  arguing,  who  takes  his  inspiration  from  the  half¬ 
penny  papers.  Things  are  taken  for  granted  which  are  by  no  means 
self-evident.  No  doubt  a  particular  policy  in  one  country  has  the 
natural  effect  of  reacting  upon  the  policies  of  coimtries  all  around* 
But  there  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  general  flood  and  ebb  movement 
in  this  as  the  authors  assume.  Napoleon  III.  thought  less  of  Michel 
Chevalier  than  of  the  erUente  with  England  when  he  concluded  the 
treaty  of  1860.  The  customs  policy  of  Prussia  had  all  along  been  in 
the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  very  “  free  trade  ”  measures  initiated 
by  Huskisson,  to  which  the  authors  call  attention,  in  1824  and  1825, 
were  the  results  of  Prussia’s  threats  of  retaliation  directed  against  more 
protectionist  England.  In  1877  or  1878  Prince  Bismarck’s  own  direct 
official  surroundings  knew  nothing  of  the  impending  change  in  his 
policy.  In  1879  he  wanted  money  for  the  Empire,  which  the  Constitution 
precluded  him  from  raising  by  direct  taxation.  And  he  also  desired 
to  create  a  sense  of  obligation  to  himself  among  the  several  producing 
classes.  But  it  required  a  great  deal  of  a^ument  and  persuasion  to 
make  both  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  come  round  to  his  assumed 
belief  in  protection. 
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The  authors  are  a  little  too  cocksure  about  the  present  balance  of 
feeling  on  tariff  matters  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  much  evidence  pointing  the  other  way.  The 
account  given  on  p.  112  and  the  following,  showing  how  protection 
naturally  begets  protection,  how  manufactures  had  to  be  progressively 
protected  in  France,  because  under  the  effect  of  the  protection  already 
established,  food,  raw  materials,  labour,  living,  etc.,  grew  increasingly 
dear,  supplies  a  useful  object-lesson. 

Henbt  W.  Wolpp. 

L’ASPROMONTE  OCCIDENTALE  CON  UNA  CARTA  TOPO- 
GRAFICA  DELLA  PROVINCU  DI  REGGIO  CALABRIA.  Di 
G.  Malveazi  e  U.  Zanotti-Bianco.  [180  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  1*50  lira. 
Libreria  Editrice  Milanese.  Milano,  1910.] 

Although  cheap  in  price,  this  little  volume  is  full  of  interest  which 
must  be  stirring  to  every  well-wisher  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  first-fruits  of  systematic  labours  of  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  the  neglected  south  of  Italy  by  a  National  Committee  formed  at 
Rome  for  this  very  purpose,  only  last  March.  Preparatory  labour  had, 
however,  been  carried  on  with  evident  care  by  a  smaller,  local  committee 
formed  at  Florence  some  years  ago. 

The  south  of  Italy  is  the  running  sore  from  which  the  pushing  new 
kingdom  keeps  suffering,  the  perpetual  drag  upon  its  wheels,  which 
the  more  advanced,  industrial  north  is  doing  its  best  to  make  to  revolve 
rapidly.  North  and  South  still  unfortunately  constitute  practically 
two  countries,  one  in  Gk>vemment,  one  in  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  cultivated  classes,  but  sharply  divided  in  economic  conditions,  in 
education,  in  well  being.  Patriots  feel  that  the  gulf  must  somehow, 
sooner  or  later,  be  bridged  over ;  and  this  little  work,  full  of  telling 
description— which  one  feels  is  not  overstrained,  though  it  touches  the 
reader’s  heart  deeply — ^represents  the  first  act,  so  to  speak,  in  the  work 
of  diagnosis  which  must  necessarily  precede  curative  treatment.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  is  much  wrong.  The  task  of  the  hour  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  are  the  sorest  points  and  wherein  should  consist  their 
treatment.  For  once,  the  complaints  uttered  against  the  Government 
of  the  country,  as  its  should-be  Little  Providence,  are  spoken  with 
reason.  The  Government  is  active — but  in  the  wrong  way;  and 
truly  Gregory  the  Great  spoke  well  when  he  said :  Si  rede  qfferas,  non 
rede  diviiat,  peocadi.  It  is  working  for  the  fetish  of  ministers  of  France, 
“  national  credit,”  and  at  the  same  time  shovelling  out  doles  with  no 
stinting  hand ;  but  it  keeps  neglecting  the  mainspring  of  national 
well  being,  the  contentment  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Food  is  kept 
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dear ;  taxation  is  evaded  by  the  wealthy  and  oppressive  to  the  poor ;  the 
rights  of  the  tenantry,  who  make  up  the  itiam  of  the  nation,  are  dis¬ 
regarded.  With  respect  to  the  last-named  point,  the  position  of  affairs 
in  this  poverty-stricken  South — for  the  benefit  of  which  the  State  has 
assigned  large  sums  of  money  (which  are  only  partially  taken  up),  but 
the  best  labourers  of  which  emigrate  in  shoals  to  escape  from  a  long 
death,  and  the  agriculture  of  which  remains  barren  and  stationary— a 
writer  in  the  Cooperazione  rurale,  only  a  few  months  ago,  described 
things  admirably  with  less  picturesqueness,  but  with  an  evident  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts,  and  substantially  in  quite  the  same  strain.  Offer  what 
loans  from  State  funds  that  it  will,  the  Oovemment  will  not  improve 
matters  without  giving  security  of  tenure.  The  absentee  landlord, 
in  a  country  the  roadless  state  of  which  beats  Horace  Walpole’s 
account  of  Sussex  in  his  days,  accepts  the  tenant  who  offers  highest  rent, 
and  discards  him  the  moment  another  hapless  wretch  in  his  ignorance 
and  landhunger  offers  a  few  lire  more.  And  under  such  treatment 
the  land  perishes.  Taxes  fall  in  arrear  and  land  is  foreclosed  upon 
wholesale,  in  supposed  satisfaction  for  them. 

To  select  one  particular  for  quotation  from  this  graphic  book,  would 
be  to  misdescribe  by  omitting  a  score  of  others,  of  as  great  importance. 
The  little  book  should  be  read  by  whoever  takes  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  that  southern  kingdom,  which  can  never  be  indifferent  to 
Englishmen. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

OUR  SLAVIC  FELLOW  CITIZENS.  By  Emily  Geeene  Balch. 
[xx,  536  pp.  8vo.  10s.  Charities  Publication  Committee.  New 
York,  1910.] 

In  this  ponderous,  and  profusely  illustrated,  volume  the  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Wellesley  CoUege  has  sought  to  study  the 
social  character  and  consequences  of  Slavic  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
Slav  at  home ;  the  second  half,  to  a  consideration  of  the  American 
aspect  of  his  wandering. 

The  chapters  describing  the  experiences  of  the  author  during  her 
travels  in  south-eastern  Europe  give  us  not  only  a  delightful  description 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  little-known  States,  but  also  many 
light-giving  observations  upon  the  political  and  economic  changes  due 
to  the  break-up  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  customary  economy. 
The  effect  of  improved  means  of  communication,  in  inducing  migration  ; 
the  effect  of  the  influx  of  machine-made  goods,  in  creating  new  wants, 
and  so  causing  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  life ;  the  effect  of  the  recently 
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acquired  power  to  alienate  lands,  in  causing  the  peasants  to  sub-divide 
their  holdings  to  an  excessive  degree ;  all  these  points  find  illustration 
in  Miss  Balch's  work.  All  these  points,  too,  together  with  more 
occasional  causes,  such  as  “  a  flood,  a  conflagration,  a  new  American 
tariff,  an  outbreak  of  phylloxera  in  the  vineyards,  or  a  treaty  admitting 
Italian  wine  at  a  lower  rate,”  are  indicated  by  her  as  stimulants  of 
Slavic  inflow.  The  cause  of  causes,  however,  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  “  In  emigration  districts  things  are  relatively  dear  in  terms 
of  labour.  In  America,  labour  is  relatively  dear  in  terms  of  things. 
Given  an  open  sluice  way,  and  men  are  bound  to  pour  to  the  place 
where  land,  grain,  and  meat  cost  least  in  terms  of  hours  of  human 
energy.” 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  topic  of  migration,  economists  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  this  part  of  Miss  Balch’s  book.  An  interesting 
account,  for  instance,  is  given  in  Chapter  IX.,  of  the  “  Zadruga,”  or 
communal  household  of  the  south  Slavs.  From  conversation  with  a 
Slavic  politician,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Zadruga,  Miss  Balch 
learnt  that,  in  this  communal  life,  “  there  is  a  lessened  appeal  to  energy 
and  initiative  .  .  .  and  it  is  ea^y  to  play  a  rather  passive  r^le.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  capital,  and 
more  room  for  organization  of  the  available  forces.  One  or  two 
women  are  told  off  by  the  elected  house  mother  to  do  the  cooking  and 
household  tasks,  the  others  are  delegated  for  field  work,  herding,  and 
so  forth,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  similarly  with  the  men. 
There  are  no  divisions  among  heirs,  no  law  suits,  no  expensive  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  is  lighter.  It  makes  possible  a 
varied  and  highly  social  household  life.  .  .  .  When  a  Zadruga  is 
divided  .  .  .  even  a  prosperous  group  too  often  makes  a  number  of 
poor,  if  not  actually  insolvent  families.  Not  only  is  the  land  cut  up, 
often  into  small  inadequate  lots,  but  the  cattle  and  necessaries  of  all 
kinds  are  divided,  and  sometimes  the  old  communal  dwelling  is  tom 
down  and  divided  beam  by  beam.  There  are  not  ploughs  enough  to 
fit  out  all  the  separate  undertakings,  and  they  have  not  sufficient 
capital  and  must  resort  to  loans.  Moreover,  the  individual  members 
lack  experience,  and  perhaps  capacity,  as  well  as  capital,  for  conducting 
an  independent  enterprise,  and  it  is  said  that  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  dissolution  of  Zadmgas  is  one  of  the  causes  which  drive  the  Croatian 
peasants  to  emigrate  to  America.” 

In  the  second  part  of  her  book  Miss  Balch  deals  with  the  problems 
of  immigration  as  seen  in  America.  She  points  out  that  from  1840 
to  1880  the  immigrants  were  mainly  Irish  and  German ;  and,  though 
not  all  English-speaking,  at  any  rate  well  fitted  to  assimilate  and  carry 
on  the  civilization  which  they  found  established  in  the  new  continent. 
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The  immigrants  of  this  period,  about  ten  millions  in  number,  were 
essentially  settlers.  They  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
land  or  of  enjoying  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  America.  They 
were  “  not  looking  primarily  for  wage  jobs,  but  for  independence.” 
The  decrease  in  the  available  supply  of  land,  and  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  eighties  brought  about  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
attractive  force,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the  resultant  flow  of 
humanity.  Italians,  Jews,  and  Slavs,  now  streamed  in  to  the  demand 
for  cheap  labour.  In  the  thirty  years  1880-1909  they  numbered  no 
less  than  seventeen  millions ;  of  which  number  about  24  per  cent, 
were  Italians,  22  per  cent.  Slavs,  and  12  per  cent.  Hebrews.  Not  only 
was  immigration  during  these  thirty  years  twice  as  rapid  as  it  had  been 
during  the  previous  period ;  it  was  concentrated  upon  industrial 
centres,  and  was,  therefore,  brought  more  prominently  before  the  notice 
of  the  public.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  which  has  been  going 
on  is  indeed  apparent.  “  In  1900  only  a  little  over  half  (53‘8  per  cent.) 
of  the  population  were  what  are  commonly  understood  by  the  term 
*  Americans  * ;  that  is  white  people  of  native  parentage  on  both  sides. 
.  .  .  Even  of  the  ‘  American  ’  half  an  indefinite  number  are  descendents 
of  foreign  grandparents,  and  of  slightly  more  remote  foreign  ancestors.” 
And  this  is  not  all.  The  American  birth-rate  is  small  and  decreasing, 
while  that  of  the  foreign  element  is  large  and  sustained. 

May  not  this  increase  of  the  Latin,  Slav,  and  Hebrew  element  be 
a  danger  to  the  advance  of  American  civilization  ? 

So  far,  thinks  Miss  Balch,  it  has  been  a  benefit ;  at  any  rate  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  The  expansion  of  industry  has  been  assisted 
by  an  abundant  supply  of  labour ;  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
by  a  very  elastic  supply.  The  Slav  immigrant  often  has  at  home  a 
little  farm  to  which  he  can,  and  does,  return  if  no  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  States.  Whilst  he  does  stay  in  America  he  is  hard  working, 
and  docile  though  enterprising.  He  has  a  low  standard  of  living,  but 
there  are  signs  that  his  ideals  and  his  needs  are  increasing.  He  may 
be  gregarious  and  “  clannish,”  but  his  children  will  be  of  America 
rather  than  of  Russia  ;  of  the  West  rather  than  of  the  East. 

Let  immigration  be  restricted,  says  Miss  Balch,  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  second-class  passage.  To  those  who  have  already 
arrived  American  should  come  to  mean  “  not  a  rival  nationality  eager 
to  make  them  forget  their  past  and  offering  them  material  bribes  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  ideals.  .  .  .  Clubs  and  classes,  libraries 
and  evening  schoob,  settlements,  and,  above  all,  movements  in  which 
different  classes  of  citizens  join  to  bring  about  specific  improvements 
in  government  or  in  living  conditions  are  of  infinite  value  as  they 
conduce  to  thu  higher  unity  in  which  we  may  preserve  every  difference 
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to  which  men  cling  with  affection,  without  feeling  ourselves  any  the 
lees  fellow  citizens  and  comrades.” 

To  those  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of  migra¬ 
tion,  Hiss  Balch’s  book  will  be  stimulating  and  useful.  To  the  general 
reader,  however,  its  size  will  probably  prove  a  deterrent.  It  contains 
an  ample  bibliography  and  index. 

D.  A.  Babkeb. 


LES  PRAUDES  DANS  L’IMPOT  ITALTEN  SUB  LES  REVENUS 
DE  LA  RICHESSE  MOBILIERE.  Avec  une  Lettre-Prdface  de 
M.  Luioi  Lvzzatti,  President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres.  Par 
PiXBBB  Pebdbibux.  [56  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Roustan.  Paris,  1910.] 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet,  but  fuU  of  interest  to  students  of  finance. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  self-congratulation  and  blowing  of  trum¬ 
pets  lately  in  Italy  on  the  improved  financial  situation.  But  people 
in  the  secret  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  pseans  indulged 
in  are  fully  justified.  There  are  not  a  few  also  who  think  that  reform  has 
been  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  Professor  Flora,  in  his  most  useful  book 
on  the  Science  of  Finance,  quotes,  with  only  slight  exaggeration,  M. 
Anatole  France’s  cruel  judgment  on  the  imaginary  financier  of  the 
Island  of  Penguins,  as  suited  to  the  case  of  Italy.  It  says  that  people 
endeavour  to  produce  common  prosperity  by  promoting  individual 
misery.  Many  a  poor  payer  of  the  ricch&xsa  mobile  will  feel  that  the 
satire  is  not  alti^ether  undeserved.  Italy  is  an  overtaxed  country, 
the  burden  of  whose  taxation  wealthy  men  manage  to  shuffle  off  by  a 
little  ingenious  skiU,  whereas  poor  men  have  to  bear  all  the  heavier  a 
burden.  This  has  long  been  known  to  apply  more  specifically  to  the 
ricchezza  mobile,  or  income  tax,  which  is  levied  with  great  ingenuity  and 
equally  great  disregard  of  practical  fairness,  as  no  other  income  tax  in 
the  world  is — on  two  distinct  assessments.  Accordingly  there  is  much 
evasion. 

With  the  help  of  M.  Luzzatti,  who  has  bidden  all  doors  open  to  him, 
H.  Perdrieux  hu  discharged  the  useful  task  of  inquiring  into  all  frauds 
which  have  at  various  times  been  practised  on  the  Exchequer.  And 
here  is  the  interesting  result  of  his  inquiry !  Evidently  M.  Luzzatti, 
whose  eloquent  preface  adds  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet,  although 
himself  art  and  part  to  the  research,  is  made  to  wince  not  a  little  under 
the  disclosures  made.  He  protests  that  the  levying  officers  are  strictly 
honest.  They  have  come  to  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  while  he  was 
at  the  Exchequer,  after  discovering  fresh  frauds ;  and  rejoicing  vrith 
a  merry  heart  whenever  they  thought  that  they  had  hit  upon  a  new 
effective  saf^uard.  That  is  all  very  plausible,  but  it  does  not  improve 
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the  character  of  the  tax,  which  seema  inherently  bad.  If  M.  Perdrieoz’a 
discoveries  lead  to  its  recasting  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  possibility  of 
equitable  collection,  this  pamphlet  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

MONEY’S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY.  By  L.  G.  CraozzA  Monky,  M.P. 
[vii,  315  pp.  8vo.  Methuen.  London,  1910.] 

The  innovation  of  putting  the  author’s  name  in  the  title  of  a  book  is 
not  a  very  happy  one,  as  it  involves  a  repetition  of  the  name :  Scott's 
Waverhy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Wanerley,  by  Sir 
Walter  ^ott.  We  must  not  be  too  critical  of  a  book  which  was  avowedly 
brought  out  hurriedly  for  a  general  election.  A  large  part  of  it  consists 
of  articles  on  concrete  objects — ^the  first  are  Acetic  Acid,  Aerated 
Waters,  Aeroplanes,  Agricultural  Implements — containing  just  the 
sort  of  information  which  is  required  for  the  absurdly  scrappy  manner 
in  which  politicians  and  electioneerers  discuss  the  “  fiscal  question.” 

On  more  abstract  notions  the  dictionary  is  not  so  good.  Under 
“  Tarifi  Reform,”  for  example,  we  read,  “  ‘  Tarifi  Reform  ’  is  a  term 
which,  in  the  mouths  of  Protectionists,  abuses  language,  ignores  history, 
and  defies  fact. . . .  Free  Trade  IS  Tarifi  Reform,  and  it  is  simply 
political  impudence  for  Protectionists  to  call  themselves  Tarifi  *  Re¬ 
formers.*  They  are  Protectionists,  and  what  Protection  means  b 
explained  elsewhere  imder  Protection,  Scientific  Tarifi,  Chamberbin 
Programme,  etc.”  Surely  the  candidates  might  have  been  left  to  invent 
thb  declamation  for  themselves.  We  never  used  to  run  to  dictionaries 
to  discover  that  Conservatives  were  not  conservative  or,  according  to 
taste,  that  Liberals  were  not  liberal. 

Apd  what  can  be  more  useless  than  **  etc.  ”  as  a  cross-reference  in 
a  dictionary  !  The  article  on  Tarifi  Reform  obviously  ought  to  have 
contained  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term  in  its  present  signification, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  advocacy  of  the  principle  or  principles 
indicated  by  it.  ”  ZoUverein  ”  and  ”  Customs  Union  ”  are  badly  done. 
“  A  Customs  Union,”  we  are  told,  ”  b  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
virtue  of  Free  Trade.”  Yet  we  are  told  under  ”  Free  Trade,”  and  quite 
correctly  told,  that  ”  in  its  political  sense  Free  Trade  simply  means  the 
absence  of  import  or  export  duties  of  a  protective  character.  .  .  .  Free 
Trade  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  Customs  duties,  but  the  absence 
of  Protective  Customs  duties.”  The  confusion  between  free  trade  in 
the  sense  which  implies  the  absence  of  custom-houses  and  Free  Trade 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  absence  of  protective  duties  ought  always  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  b  especially  important  in  the  discussion  of  a  customs 
union  in  thb  country,  since,  on  account  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
territory  of  the  British  Empire,  an  Imperbl  Customs  Union  would  not, 
and  co^d  not,  mean  at  all  the  same  thing  as  a  customs  union  meant  to 
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those  contiguous  territories  which  are  the  stock  examples  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Mr.  Money  should  have  made  this  clear  under  Customs 
Union  ”  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  gathered,  if  at  all,  from  the  articles 
indicated  by  “  etc.” 

PREUSSISCHES  GESETZ  BETREFFEND  DIE  OFFENTLICHEN 
FEUERVERSICHERUNGSANSTALTEN,  MIT  ERLAEUTER- 
UNGEN.  Yon  Otto  Haqen,  Kammergerichtsrat,  und  Alfred 
Manes,  Professor.  [196  pp.  8vo.  3'50  Marks.  Mittler.  Berlin, 
1910.] 

There  are  reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  our  great  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  largely  interested  in  insurance  business  in  Germany  that 
commend  this  volume  to  notice  in  England.  Prussia  is  the  country  of 
all  others  of  insiirance — more  specifically  against  fire — carried  on  by 
large  sections  of  the  community  on  collectivist,  self-insuring  lines. 
Provinces  and  parts  of  provinces,  ancient  semi-autonomous  political 
bodies  like  the  Margravate  of  Lusatia,  and  towns,  provide  their  own 
system  of  insurance,  which  within  certain  limits  is  obligatory  upon 
residents  in  the  areas  concerned.  Here  is  “  Gas  and  Water  Socialism,” 
such  as  is  so  popular  nowadays,  carried  a  good  point  beyond  what 
we  profess.  The  law  favours  such  insurance  by  certain  privileges 
and  a  reduced  tariff  for  stamps  and  fees.  And  the  new  law,  bearing  the 
date  of  July  25  last,  on  which  the  present  volume  serves  as  a  rather  full 
commentary,  has,  among  other  things,  systematized  those  preferential 
conditions  which  without  question  act  as  a  stimulus  to  self-insurance 
on  a  collectivist  basis.  The  system  works  exceedingly  well,  and,  as 
is  pointed  out,  facilitates  credit — since  valuations  by  such  collectivist 
bodies  are  accepted  as  trustworthy  measure  of  value.  The  subject  is 
doubtless  deserving  of  study ;  and  the  information  here  given  is  full  and 
lucid.  Of  the  two  authors  Councillor  Hagen  supplies  the  legal  comments 
and  Professor  Manes  the  expert  knowledge. 

THE  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JAPAN.  By  G.  E.  Uye- 
HAKA.  [xxiv,  296  pp.  8vo.  8«.  6d.  net.  Constable.  London, 
1910.] 

This  work,  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  was  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  University  of  London,  for  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  the  Faculty 
of  Economics.  It  is  now  published  as  one  of  the  series  of  monographs 
by  lecturers  and  students  connected  with  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  volume,”  says  the  author,  is  “  to  trace  our 
constitutional  movement,  which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions,  and  their 
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subsequent  development.”  This  purpose  he  has  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  Possessing,  as  he  does,  a  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
institutions,  Mr.  Uyehara  has  presented  us  with  a  political  history 
which  should  have  considerable  interest  for  Anglo-Saxon  readers.  He 
has  also  given  us  a  sketch  of  Japanese  national  characteristics  which 
will  appeal  to  the  humanist  as  well  as  to  the  politician  and  historian. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  “  The  Nation  and  its  Political 
Mind,”  and  trace  the  influence  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
upon  the  racial  traits  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  national 
conception  of  sovereignty  upon  its  political  traits.  Favoured  with  a 
mild  yet  varied  and  stimulating  climate ;  cut  off  from  outside  influences 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea,  the  Japanese  nation  has  enjoyed  a  calm 
and  vigorous  development.  In  the  whole  history  of  Japan  there  is 
but  one  instance  of  foreign  invasion.  The  dynasty  which  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  Imperial  throne  was  seated  there  when  history  fades  into 
myth. 

The  greater  part  of  this  national  development  took  place  under 
feudal  conditions.  In  1863,  in  words  quot^  by  Mr.  Uyehara,  Sir 
R.  Alcock  said :  “  Here  in  outward  form  we  have  feudalism  ...  in 
which  the  feudal  lord  is  everything,  and  the  lower  and  labouring  classes 
nothing.  Yet  what  do  we  see  ?  Peace,  plenty,  apparent  content.  .  .  . 
The  laws,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  somewhat  Draconian  in  their  severity, 
and  administered  unflinchingly  by  the  very  simplest  and  most  direct 
process  without  the  aid  of  lawyers.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
the  material  prosperity  of  a  population,  estimated  at  thirty  millions, 
which  has  made  a  Garden  of  Eden  of  this  volcanic  soil,  and  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth  by  uniuded  native  industry,  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  highly  decentralized  polity  of  dd  Japan 
was  unfitted  for  the  struggle  of  nations.  In  that  struggle  it  is  only 
the  State  with  a  strong  central  government,  a  population  massed  in 
cities,  and  an  industrialized  commerce,  which  can  emerge  successfully 
from  the  contest  of  trade  or  of  war.  The  arrival  at  Uraga,  in  1853,  of 
Commodore  Perry  with  his  fleet,  and  his  demand  for  the  opening  of  com¬ 
munications  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  marks  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  Japanese  feudal  system,  and  the  rise  of  Western  conditions 
both  political  and  commercial.  It  is  with  the  political  changes  of 
the  period  1867-1909  that  the  remaining  chapters  of  Mr.  Uyehara’s 
I  book  are  devoted.  In  these  chapters  he  probably  breaks  virgin  soil, 

i  yet  his  analysis  and  description  are  lucid  and  interesting.  They  are  not, 

^  however,  susceptible  of  quotation  or  of  condensation,  and  must  be  read 

»  in  fuU  to  be  appreciated.  To  the  student  of  political  science  they  will 

I  afford  considerable  material  for  the  application  of  theories,  whether 
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democntic  or  otherwise ;  to  the  economist,  as  such,  the^  will  bring 
little  of  interest. 

I  can  recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who  takes, 
or  wishes  to  take,  an  interest  in  the  past  and  futore  of  the  rising  Eastern 
Power.  I  recommend  it,  also,  to  admirers  of  Western  civilization. 

D.  A.  Babkxb. 

NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE.  A  Review  of  the  Relations 
between  the  Central  emd  Local  Authorities  in  England,  France* 
Belgium,  and  Prussia  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J. 
Watson  Gbicb,  B.Sc.  [zziv,  404  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1910.] 

We  have  here  the  twentieth  volume  in  the  series  of  studies  in  Eiconomics 
and  Political  Science  pot  forth  by  writers  connected  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  The  average  intelligent  Englishman,  even  in 
the  present  year  of  grace,  copies  far  too  closely  his  progenitors  in  an 
ignorance  of  foreign  methods  of  administration,  e.g.  legal  procedure, 
begotten  of  an  indifference  based  in  its  turn  on  a  conviction,  perhaps 
sub-conscious,  that  the  last  word  on  the  art  of  government  lies  with 
the  institutions  of  his  native  country.  It  is  the  chief  merit  of  Mr. 
Grice’s  monograph  that  it  presents  us  in  a  not  imduly  cumbrous  form 
with  the  means  of  informing  ourselves  upon  the  practice  of  leading 
Continental  countries  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation.  It  is  fortified 
with  a  number  of  statistical  tables  of  income  and  expenditure  showing 
the  extent  to  which  local  financiers  are  subsidized  by  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  four  countries  under  consideration.  One  of  these 
exhibits  the  proportions  in  which  the  revenue  under  each  principal 
denomination  of  taxable  property  has  been  distributed  between  the 
central  and  the  local  authorities  at  various  dates. 

A  curious  and  perhaps  not  widely-known  fact  brought  out  by  the 
author  is  that  to  a  limited  extent  the  corvie  still  operates  in  rural  France. 
For  the  upkeep  of  the  excellent  roads  the  communal  council  can  call 
on  every  householder  to  furnish  three  days’  labour  for  himself  and  for 
each  male  aged  between  eighteen  and  sixty  residing  with  him.  A 
money  equivalent  is  accepted,  however,  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  de¬ 
partmental  council.  Taking  the  whole  country,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  contributions  under  this  head  are  paid  in  labour.  Another 
curious  tax  is  that  on  doors  and  windows.  Of  this  impost  the  author 
observes  that  it  “  is  said  to  bear  hardly  on  owners  of  houses  and  build¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  recoverable  from  them,  wirii  legal  rights  of  redemand  from 
the  tenants.”  He  adds  that  three-quarters  of  the  tax  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  fall  on  owners.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  tax  on  health  as 
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well  as  on  comfort.  Speaking  of  the  taxation  of  land  and  buildings 
in  every  form,  Mr.  Grice  points  out  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
final  incidence  of  such  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  whose  pocket  they 
are  eventually  defrayed.  He  quotes  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  dictum 
regarding  the  tax  on  buildings  that  its  incidence  as  between  owner  and 
occupier  varies  according  to  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
growing  towns,  where  demand  is  brisk,  it  falls  eventually  on  the  occupier. 
A  propoa  of  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  repealing  or  readjusting 
impolitic  taxes  such  as  the  octroi,  the  comment  is  shrewdly  made  that 
“  reforms  which  might  strike  at  the  national  purse  are  difficult  to 
carry.” 

The  ancient  axiom,  accentuating  ease  and  cheapness  of  collection 
in  matters  of  revenue,  has  perhaps  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute  in 
these  days  of  the  New  Finance.  Still,  the  absence  of  information  on 
this  point  strikes  one  as  a  lacuna  in  Mr.  Grice’s  useful  work,  to  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  appends  a  preface. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 


WOOL-GROWING  AND  THE  TARIFF:  A  Study  in  the  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States.  By  C.  W.  Wmoht,  Ph.D.,  In¬ 
structor  in  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  [xiii, 
362  pp.  8vo.  $2  net.  Houghton  Mifflin.  Boston,  1910.] 

The  purpose  Prof.  Wright  has  had  in  view  in  the  inquiry  indicated 
by  the  title  of  his  book  has  been  to  trace  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  the  development  of  wool-growing,  and  the  extent  to  which 
that  development  has  been  afiected  by  the  alternate  pressure  and 
absence  of  a  tarifi.  “  The  protection  of  wool,”  he  tells  us,  ”  has  long 
been  the  chief  bait  which  the  manufacturers  could  hold  out  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  to  secure  their  support  for  the  protective 
system.”  Of  course  it  was  a  case  where  a  home  manufacture  and  the 
production  of  the  indigenous  raw  material  which  fed  that  manufacture 
could  be  simultaneously  fostered.  Upon  the  question  whether  the 
industry  ought  to  be  protected  the  author  prefers  to  leave  the  reader 
free  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  for  he  adds  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  economic  question  upon  which  prejudices  in  the  States 
are  stronger. 

Up  to  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century  the  production  of  wool 
had  lingered  in  the  domestic  stage.  Its  transference  into  the  in- 
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dastrial  and  commercial  stage  was  hardly  completed  until  the  middle 
of  the  century.  “  The  beginning  of  the  change  came  through  the 
shutting  off  of  our  foreign  commerce  by  legislation  and  war.  (The 
author  is  speaking  of  the  war  of  1812.)  Then  that  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  had  previously  depended  on  England  for  their  cloth  had 
to  find  some  other  source  of  supply ;  and  since  they  were  unable  to 
meet  these  needs  themselves,  factories  rose  to  satisfy  them.  With 
the  growing  of  wool  to  supply  the  factories,  the  industry  began  to 
assume  a  commercial  character.” 

The  main  utility  of  the  book  for  the  English  reader  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  influence  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  of  free  trade  operating  simultaneously  upon  the  same 
product  within  the  same  country.  For  in  whatever  state  of  the  Union 
the  industry  might  establish  itself,  there,  while  it  might  be,  and  for 
the  most  time  was,  protected  more  or  less  imperfectly  against  foreign 
competition,  it  was  always  open  to  competition  from  within  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  the  clause  in  Section  X.  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution 
practically  guaranteeing  internal  free  trade.  As  Prof.  Wright  points 
out,  wool-growing,  both  in  the  States  and  elsewhere,  tends  to  be  a 
border  product  of  lands  in  process  of  settlement.  The  business  started 
early  in  the  century  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union.  After  1840 
the  middle  west  became  the  centre,  and  farmers  in  the  east,  invaded 
by  competition  from  South  America  in  spite  of  a  tariff,  and  from  other 
members  of  the  Union,  because  internal  trade  was  free,  relinquished 
wool-growing  for  other  branches  of  stock-raising  and  agriculture.  The 
same  phenomenon  asserted  itself  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Far 
West  and  the  Pacific  Slope  became  the  chief  area  of  sheep-breeding 
for  the  wool  trade. 

Eventually,  the  author  argues,  a  stage  will  be  reached  when  a  tariff 
only  adequate  to  exclude  foreign  competition  will  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  industry.  ”  Equally  serious  competitors  are  found  at 
home,  in  the  greater  relative  profits  of  other  lines  of  agriculture.”  If 
then  it  be  considered  to  be  nevertheless  in  the  public  interest  that  this 
particular  trade  should  not  be  abandoned,  a  duty  will  have,  he  thinks, 
to  be  imposed  high  enough  to  counterbalance  the  higher  profit  offered 
by  some  other  product.  “  To  some  this  may  appear  to  make  the  cost 
of  protection  high,  but  as  the  history  of  the  old  wool-growing  centres 
shows,  it  is  a  cost  which  the  adoption  of  this  policy  involves.” 

The  final  conclusion,  with  which  most  readers  will  agree,  is  that 
most  economic ,  problems  are  complex.  The  temptation  is  to  ignore 
this  complexity,  and  to  argue  as  though  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
were  the  sole  element  needing  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbpfinoton. 
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INVESTMENT  BONDS.  Their  Issue  and  their  Place  in  Finance . 

Bj  F.  Lownhaijpt.  [253  pp.  8to.  Putnam.  New  York, 

1909.] 

Mr.  Lownhanpt  has  arranged  a  difficult  subject  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  clear,  interesting,  and  even  attractive ;  and  he  leads  ns 
unfalteringly  through  the  intricacies  of  the  many  kinds  of  bonds, 
explaining  their  various  uses  and  all  that  can  be  known  of  them. 
The  book  is  written  by  an  American,  presumably,  in  the  first  place, 
for  Americans,  but  others  may  learn  incidentally  much  of  how  the 
American  states  are  run  financially,  and  of  the  growth  of  solidarity  in 
their  enterprises  despite  the  recent  financial  crisis. 

Great  savings  have  been  effected  by  the  conversion  of  3  and  4  per 
cent,  into  2  per  cent,  bonds.  $50,000,000  worth  were  so  converted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1905  under  a  law  of  1899.  This 
borrowing  at  2  per  cent,  contrasts  vividly  with  the  12  per  cent, 
obtaining  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.  The  author  cites  a 
parallel  from  the  Japanese  Gk)vernment  which  issued  $50,000,000  of 
6  per  cent,  bonds  in  March,  1905,  but  redeemed  them  with  part  of  an 
issue  of  $250,000,000  4  per  cents,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  He 
might  have  cited  greater  transactions  of  a  similar  nature  carHed 
through  by  the  Russian  Government.  This  falling  rate  of  interest 
indicates  growing  security,  but  the  six  years  ending  1906  have  seen 
low-priced  bonds  neglected,  while  industrial  activity  raised  rates  in 
the  chief  centres  as  follows  : — New  York  2*98  to  3*70,  Chicago  3*10 
to  3*80,  Boston  3*05  to  3*50,  St.  Louis  3*10  to  3*35,  Philadelphia 
2*90  to  3*35,  Cleveland  3*10  to  3*50,  and  Cincinnati  3*08  to  3*35. 

Municipal  finance  is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  the  Canadian 
practice  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  similar 
enterprises  appearing  in  illustrations.  This  is  his  admirable  definition 
of  a  municipality  and  its  purpose :  The  public  corporation,  very 
generally  called  municipal,  is  a  political  division  empowered  by  law 
to  do  such  acts  as  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  the  commonwealth ;  its  particular  functions  are  many,  and  it  is 
conducted  for  no  gain  save  the  public  good  ;  its  operations  are  limited 
to  the  territory  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  and  its  officers  are 
largely  elected  by  the  citizens.** 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


piIVILIZATION  will  some  day  acknowledge  a  deep  debt  of 
^  gratitude  to  Mr.  Norman  Angell  for  the  bold  and  searching 
criticism  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  modem  diplomacy 
contained  in  his  remarkable  book,  The  Great  Illusion.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  the  book  has  aroused  in  every  section  of  the  press 
is  evidence  that  Mr.  Angell’s  indignant  demand  for  a  rationale  of 
war  and  armaments  comes  at  a  moment  when  many  minds  are 
already  dimly  struggling  with  the  same  problem.  The  problem 
is,  indeed,  almost  painfully  topical,  when  a  Government  pledged 
to  peace  and  retrenchment  finds  its  efforts  to  cut  down  naval  and 
military  expenditure  not  merely  defeated  but  30  utterly  routed 
that  two  successive  estimates  far  outdistance  all  previous  records. 
That,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  European  powers,  this  monstrous 
expenditure  is  necessary,  the  facts  themselves  would  seem  to 
suggest ;  but  the  really  important  question  is  not  whether  the 
Government  of  the  day  has  rightly  gauged  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  but  whether  it  is  not  in  our  power  so  to  alter  the  situation 
that  expenditure  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  shall  be  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  future.  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  to  which 
Mr.  Angell  invites  our  attention. 


Mr.  Angell’s  main  contention  is  that  the  growing  inter-depen¬ 
dence  of  the  European  nations  has  created  a  position  in  which  a 
war  between  any  two  of  them  can  inflict  nothing  but  harm  upon 
the  participants,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  while  non-combatant 
nations  are  bound  also  to  suffer  by  such  a  war,  each  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  prosperity  of  every  nation 
rests  economically  upon  a  complicated  system  of  international 
VoL.  XXL— No.  2.  K 
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credit,  which  must  necessarily  be  seriously  deranged  by  an  inter¬ 
national  struggle  of  any  magnitude.  If  this  contention  is  admitted , 
it  follows  that  a  propaganda  of  peace  between  civilized  nations 
can  now  be  advanced,  not  upon  a  basis  of  altruistic  sentiment, 
but  on  the  lines  of  the  purest  self-interest.  War  is  a  possibility 
and  the  preparations  for  war  an  actuality  only  because  nations 
and  their  leaders  are  still  unaware  of  these  cardinal  facts.  If 
politicians  and  statesmen  and  diplomatists  could  once  be  disabused 
of  the  notion  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  a  war,  to  secure  an 
increase  of  wealth,  all  the  expenditure  on  armaments  for  defence 
or  attack  in  a  war  between  nations  would  at  once  cease.  But  while 
this  notion  still  controls  the  policy  of  the  courts  and  parliaments 
of  Europe,  there  is  and  must  be  real  and  pressing  danger  of  war 
and  perpetual  necessity  of  accumulating  material  of  war.  War, 
in  short,  will  become  impossible  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  to  be 
unprofitable.  Mr.  Angell  holds  that  it  has  already  (at  least  as 
between  the  Western  nations)  become  unprofitable ;  and  that  the 
only  question  is,  how  long  it  will  be  before  our  statesmen  make 
the  discovery. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  an  argument  of  this  kind  that  it  should 
be  quite  flawless  or  complete,  or  that  it  should  have  succeeded  in 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  relevant  facts  :  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  closer  examination  will  not  show  the  need  of  introducing  some 
qualifications  into  Mr.  Angell’s  conclusions  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  he  has  laid  his  finger  upon  some  very  vital  facts  to 
which  even  educated  opinion  has  been  hitherto  blind.  Most 
people,  even  at  the  present  day,  though  deploring  the  necessity 
for  armaments,  yet  hold  that  the  possibility  of  a  war  between 
civilized  nations  must  persist  so  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is  ;  and  that  a  change  in  human  nature  which  would  make 
such  a  war  impossible  is  at  the  most  a  distant  future  possibility. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  reason  for  this  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the 
belief  that  international  peace  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  national 
altruism.  It  is  a  very  important  and  relevant  criticism  of  this 
position  to  show  that  economic  interests  at  the  present  moment 
exercise  a  very  salutary  check  upon  wanton  war-making,  and 
that  this  economic  obstacle  to  war  is  becoming  more  and  more 
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formidable  with  the  gradual  growth  of  prosperity.  For  there  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  a  purely  altruistic  association  ;  and  if, 
as  Mr.  Angell  maintains,  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of 
civilized  nations  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  of  civilization 
itself,  then  the  time  when  nation  will  cease  to  arm  against  nation, 
instead  of  being  relegated  to  a  distant  millennium,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  consummation  which  might  arrive  at  any  moment, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  almost  before  the  nations  were  aware  of 
it.  Peace  between  nations  becomes,  not  a  dream,  but  a  present 
possibility. 


The  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  given  fresh  proof  of  its 
readiness  to  consider  and  act  upon  their  proposals,  and  Mr.  Burns 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Poor  Law  pro¬ 
blems.  We  have  now  the  Beport  of  a  Departmental  Committee, 
appointed  to  consider  the  recommendation  that  the  two  existing 
Orders  on  the  subject  of  out-relief  should  be  fused.  The  principal 
recommendations  in  that  Beport  are  that  a  single  Order  should  be 
issued,  and  regulations  made  as  to  the  administration  of  out-relief. 
The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  : — (i)  that  greater  watchfulness 
should  be  exercised ;  (ii)  that  the  case-paper  system  be  every¬ 
where  adopted  ;  (iii)  that  where  persons  are  relieved  on  the  ground 
of  infirmity,  the  infirmity  should  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer, 
and  that  relief  given  in  cases  of  “  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ” 
should  be  in  kind  only.  The  object  of  the  Conunittee  clearly  is 
to  raise  the  administration  of  out-relief  in  the  less  well  adminis¬ 
tered  Unions  to  the  level  of  the  better,  and  their  suggestions  will 
recommend  themselves  to  the  great  majority  of  unprejudiced 
critics. 

The  Association  of  County  Councils  has  also  been  busy  with 
the  report,  and  has  pronounced  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
best  area  for  Poor  Law  purposes.  The  Commission  insisted  that, 
just  as  in  1834  the  Parish  had  come  to  be  too  small  a  unit,  so 
nowadays  the' Union.  The  Beport  proposes  to  substitute  the 
County,  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  a  greater  uniformity  will 
be  secured,  and  that  a  better  class  of  administrators,  and  a  greater 
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variety  of  institutions  in  which  varied  needs  can  be  met,  will  be 
available.  It  was  objected  in  limine  by  many  critics  that  the 
County  Councils  were  already  overworked  and  could  not  bear 
any  new  burdens.  Such  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  Association. 
Subject  to  certain  reserves  they  welcome  the  proposal,  and  are 
prepared  with  a  scheme  for  carrying  it  out.  Its  main  features 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  is  to  he  one  elected  authority  in  each  area,  with  rating 
powers. 

2.  All  grades  of  mentally  defective  persons  to  be  removed  from 
the  Poor  Law,  and,  with  all  lunatic  asylums,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  central  Government. 

8.  The  treatment  of  the  unemployed  to  be  similarly  handed 
over. 

4.  All  Poor  Law  Schools  to  be  placed  under  the  Education 
Office. 


With  regard  to  their  general  proposals,  we  may  remark.  The 
substitution  of  a  single  rating  authority  in  each  area  for  a  multi¬ 
plicity  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  localizes  responsibility 
and  strengthens  the  credit  of  the  County.  It  will  introduce  a 
very  useful  system  of  estimates  from  the  localities,  which  will  be 
scrutinized  by  the  Council,  and  this  will  lead  to  economy  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  administration.  The  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
mentally  defective  is  more  difficult.  If  any  such  adjustment  is  to 
be  made,  this  obviously  suggests  itself.  No  doubt  economy  and 
efficiency  may  both  be  promoted  by  the  change,  but  this  is  un¬ 
certain.  What  is  certain  is  that  there  will  be  an  immense  addition 
to  the  number  of  people  certified,  and  made  a  charge  on  the 
central  Government.  The  third  proposal  is  of  doubtful  value. 
A  government  department  charged  with  provision  for  the  un¬ 
employed  will  be  the  prey  of  the  acute  pqrty  man.  Special  terms, 
exceptional  treatment,  and  the  Uke  will  be  demanded  for  towns  in 
which  parties  are  evenly  divided.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  to  some  extent  justifies  its  being  put  into  the  hands  of  experts, 
but  is  it  wise  to  give  up  local  responsibiUty  for  expenditure  on 
what  is  now  becoming  a  profession  ?  As  to  the  Poor  Law  Schools, 
the  change  proposed  loses  much  of  its  importance  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  such  schools  are  likely  to  diminish  in  nnmber,  if  not  to 
disappear,  in  the  future. 


The  administration  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  bodies. 
First,  we  have  a  County  Poor  Law  Committee  composed  of  two 
elements  : — (i)  Members  of  County  Council  and  District  Councils  ; 
(ii)  persons  experienced  in  Poor-Law  and  charitable  work,  appointed 
by  the  County  Council,  the  elected  members  to  be  in  a  clear 
majority.  This  Committee  will  supervise  all  institutions,  classi. 
fying  and  arranging  them,  and  where  necessary  establishing 
them.  They  will  administer  Poor  Law  Funds,  prepare  estimates 
to  be  approved  by  the  County  Council,  appoint  (or  approve)  all 
officers,  make  (or  sanction)  all  contracts  over  £100.  Secondly,  we 
have  District  Poor  Law  Boards,  constituted  in  much  the  same 
way,  who  are  to  decide  on  all  applications  for  out-door  relief, 
recommend  cases  to  suitable  institutions  (to  be  approved  by 
the  County  Poor  Law  Committee),  and  manage  certain  local 
institutions. 


The  plan  has  been  well  thought  out.  It  differs  in  some  points 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  but  these  are  not 
important.  The  strength  of  the  proposals  lies  in  the  controlling 
influence  given  to  the  County  Poor  Law  authority  in  all  matters 
of  rating,  and  in  the  administration  of  institutions ;  the  weak 
point  is  perhaps  the  smallness  of  the  sphere  of  action  given  to  the 
District  Poor  Law  Boards,  which  may  lower  the  quality  of  their 
members.  As  a  whole,  the  scheme  gives  promise  of  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  experiment,  and  as  matters  stand  at 
present  we  cannot  hope  for  finality. 


The  Labour  Exchanges  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
of  their  first  year’s  experiment.  Starting  on  February  1,  1910, 
with  63  exchanges,  the  nnmber  of  those  in  actual  operation  had 
increased  to  160  on  the  same  date  in  this  year.  At  any  particular 
moment  there  were  from  70,000  to  100,000  people  on  the  registers, 
about  three-fourths  of  them  being  men.  The  total  number  of 
vacancies  notified  during  the  eleven  months  ending  December  31, 
1910,  was  over  450,000,  but  only  370,000  places  were  filled.  That 
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is  to  say,  there  was  a  certain  demand  for  labour  which  could  not 
be  met,  particularly  in  some  of  the  women’s  industries.  Of  the 
370,000  places  filled,  about  60,000  were  for  women  (largely  char¬ 
women  and  cleaners)  and  20,000  for  girls.  From  this  account 
two  significant  facts  seem  to  emerge.  The  great  bulk  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  who  seek  labour,  and  of  the  workmen  who  seek  employment, 
get  what  they  want  without  recourse  to  the  Labour  Exchanges. 
And  secondly,  the  Labour  Exchanges  are  of  the  most  service  to 
those  who  already  possess  some  technical  skill ;  they  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  the  merely  casual  or  indifferent  workman. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Australasian  Student  Christian  Union 
has  seen  fit  to  publish  the  lectures  on  the  “  Principles  of  Social 
Progress,”  which  Mr.  Temple  delivered  during  his  tour  in  Australia 
last  summer.  The  lectures  are  a  very  able  and  eloquent  statement 
of  the  general  attitude  to  Social  Questions  which  the  Christian 
Social  Union  exists  to  encourage.  The  ultimate  emphasis  is  laid 
throughout  on  the  moral  and  religions  ideal  which  it  is  the  true 
aim  of  all  political  action  to  make  possible.  Of  all  the  means  by 
which  this  ideal  may  be  brought  nearer,  far  the  most  important,  in 
Mr.  Temple’s  view,  is  education,  and  in  particular  the  sort  of 
education  which  has  been  provided  in  this  country  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association.  The 
lectures  were  addressed  to  Australians  and  are  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  being  published  in  this  country ;  but  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Temple  will  find  time,  in  his  new  duties  as  Headmaster  of  Bepton, 
to  give  to  an  English  audience  more  of  his  stimulating  reflections 
on  "  Christianity  and  the  Social  Problem.” 


THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OP  TRADE  UNIONS. 


rpHE  deepest  and  most  pregnant  development  in  modern 
political  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  speculations,  into 
which  many  thinkers  have  been  drawn,  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  position  of  groups.  Is  a  group  a  real  person  ?  if  it  is,  what 
are  the  rights  and  duties  essential  to  its  personality  ?  and  how  does 
the  State,  the  final  form  of  association  (if  indeed  it  be  final),  stand 
related  to  those  other  associations,  religious  or  economic,  charitable 
or  educational,  which  it  contains  ?  Ex  Germania  lux :  the 
lawyers  of  Germany,  where  law  lives  rather  in  Universities  than 
in  Inns  of  Court,  have  busied -themselves  with  inquiries  into  the 
being  of  groups  for  many  years  past ;  and  Dr.  Gierke  in  particular, 
in  his  Deutsches  Genossenschajtsrecht,  has  delved  deep  into  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  corporations.  But  the  matter  is 
deeper  than  law,  and  the  speculation  earlier  than  Gierke  or  even 
Savigny.  Perhaps  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  and 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Romantic  movement  gave  the  world  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  folk  as  a  real  being  that  expressed  itself  in  its  poetry  ; 
and  simultaneously  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte  the  notion  of  the 
contractual  state  gives  place  to  the  idea  of  an  organic  society. 
Rousseau,  conceiving  the  State  as  un  etre  moral  collectij  animated 
by  a  general  will,  was  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  these  things ;  ^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  German  lawyers  and  historians  entered 
into  the  inheritance  of  the  ideas  of  the  Romantic  movement  and 
of  philosophic  idealism.  Historians  dealt  with  groups  like  the 
mark-community  and  the  town ;  lawyers  came  to  see  law  as 
“  the  organ  of  folk-right ;  ”  and  a  philologist  like  Jacob  Grimm 
followed  the  same  trend.  Economic  theory  has  aided  the  process ; 
List  popularized  the  idea  of  a  “  national  ”  political  economy ; 

'  Bosanquet,  PhiUuophical  Theory  of  the  State,  chap.  iz. 
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Socialists  have  emphasized  the  organic  character  of  economic 
society. 

In  England  it  is  perhaps  not  fanciful  to  detect  the  beginnings 
of  the  same  philosophy  in  the  Tractarian  movement.  The 
belief  in  the  real  personality  of  groups,  and  in  the  rights  of  groups 
which  spring  from  their  personality,  surely  owes  much  to  a  move¬ 
ment  which  insisted  on  the  substantive  being  of  an  ecclesiastical 
society  and  the  inherent  rights  of  such  a  society.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  claims  of  trade  unions,  whose  central  contention  has 
been  the  solidarity  of  each  group  of  workers,  and  whose  vital 
object  has  been  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  the  whole  group, 
have  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Finally,  as  the  Church  and 
the  trade  unions  have  insisted  on  the  corporate  idea,  so,  in  the  last 
forty  years,  the  State  itself  has  come  to  espouse  the  same  idea. 
A  collectivist  tendency  has  silently  displaced  the  old  individualism 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  our  economics 
we  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  socially  created  values  which  are 
the  product  of  the  whole  community ;  and  we  are  beginning  to 
think  that  there  may  be  socially  created  disadvantages  also,  for 
whose  amelioration  the  society  that  is  their  creator  may  justly 
be  held  responsible.  In  our  politics  the  conception  of  the  organic 
nature  of  the  State  is  busy  at  work ;  some,  like  Mr.  Hobson,  it 
leads  .to  advocate  the  referendum,  in  order  that  the  voice  of  the 
organic  people  may  find  its  real  expression  ;  some,  like  Mr.  Bamsay 
Macdonald,  it  leads  to  the  advocacy  of  the  opposite  principle 
of  representation,  whereby  alone,  it  is  argued,  the  general  will 
of  the  body  corporate  can  be  elicited.  If  we  are  democrats  to-day, 
it  is  notontheindividualistic'principlesof  Bentham;  we  are  demo¬ 
crats  because  we  believe  that  self-control  is  a  right  inherent  in  the 
being  of  the  political  group  of  which  we  all  are  members. 

The  peculiar  question  of  our  times  is  the  relation  of  the  State- 
group  to  the  other  groups  which  it  contains.  Churches  and 
trade  unions  have  combined  to  raise  the  question  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  judicial  decisions,  from  the  Gorham  judgment  of  1850  to  the 
Osborne  case  of  1909,  have  attempted  to  give  it  a  settlement. 
The  judges  have  been  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  a  solution  ; 
occasionally  the  legislature  has  intervened  to  cut  some  knot,  but 
its  action  has  been  episodical,  and  like  a  bad  tragedy.  Some 
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theory  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  question  is 
urgently  needed.  Shall  our  theory  be  that  these  groups  within 
the  State  have  a  fictitious  personality,  created  by  the  State,  and 
limited  in  all  its  acts  by  the  deed  of  creation  ?  If  it  be  so,  we  shall 
take  a  strongly  Unitarian  view  of  the  State  as  the  one  real  group; 
and  we  shall  speak  with  Hobbes  of  other  groups,  as  it  were  so 
many  lesser  commonwealths  in  the  bowels  of  a  greater,  like  worms 
I  in  the  entrails  of  a  natural  man.”  Or  shall  we  rather  ascribe  a 
I  real  personality  to  these  groups ;  shall  we  assign  to  them  growth 
rather  than  creation,  and  think  of  the  State  as  acknowledging 
j  their  rights  rather  than  prescribing  their  functions  ?  If  we  do, 
we  shall  commit  ourselves  to  a  federal  view  of  the  State,  as  a 
communitas  communitatum ;  and  we  shall  have  to  face  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  constitution  of  this  federation. 

'  If  we  follow  the  trend  of  recent  thought,  we  shall  adopt  the 

latter  of  these  views.  Some  of  our  judges  are  tending  in  that 
direction ;  and  the  writings  of  thinkers  like  the  late  Professor 
Maitland  and  Dr.  Figgis  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
shall  assume,  therefore,  two  postulates  as  a  basis  for  argument. 
In  the  first  place,  a  group  being  has  a  real  personality :  habet 
animum,  ergo  habet  veiUe  et  nolle,  quia  animi  sunt;  that  is  to  say, 
its  members  are  conscious,  as  a  group,  that  they  possess  a  permanent 
identity,  as  such,  and  they  will,  as  one  body,  a  single  object  which 
is  the  interest  and  aim  of  that  body.  There  may  be,  and  will  be, 
degrees  in  the  character  and  reality  of  such  group  personalities. 
Some  will  be  higher,  some  lower,  according  as  their  object  embraces 
the  main  and  final  ends  of  human  activity,  or  confines  itself  to 
smaller  and  more  subsidiary  issues ;  or  again,  according  as  they 
are  artificial  creations  of  statute,  or  spontaneous  developments 
of  human  wants  and  energies.  But  higher  or  lower,  they  are 
I  united  in  possessing  a  personality,  a  character  and  a  will  of  their 

own,  transcending  the  characters  and  wills  of  their  members ;  and 
they  act  and  are  acted  upon,  as  real  things,  in  the  real  world  of 
action.  So  far  of  the  first  of  our  postulates.  In  the  second 
place  we  shall  assume  that  these  personalities,  regarded  as  existing 
inside  the  State,  should  presumptively,  and  unless  a  case  can  be 
made  out  against  them,  be  conceived  to  enjoy  a  right  of  existence 
and  action.  They  are  products  of  the  same  associative  impulse 
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which  has  produced  the  State ;  they  are  concerned  with  objects 
similar  to,  if  less  than  those  of  the  State  ;  they  are,  in  a  word,  if 
different  in  degree,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  State  itself,  though 
restricted,  unlike  the  State,  by  their  juxtaposition  one  with  another 
and  their  subordination  to  the  wider  and  more  embracing  ends 
of  the  State.  The  State  must  therefore  be  regarded  not  only  as 
a  society  of  individuals,  but  also  as  a  federation  of  groups ;  and 
in  its  dealing  with  individuals  the  State,  while  not  forgetting  their 
membership  of  itself,  must  remember  their  membership  of  these 
groups.  We  must  hold  that  there  is  churchmanship  as  well  as 
citizenship  ;  membership  of  Ireland  as  well  as  membership  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  fellowship  in  trade  unions  as  well  as  fellowship 
in  political  association.  In  so  holding  we  may  still  call  ourselves 
individualists ;  but  it  will  be,  as  Mr.  Harold  Cox  has  said,  a 
corporate  individualism  that  we  profess,  and  it  will  be  the  group 
individual  for  which  we  shall  claim  something  of  laissez-faire. 

What  degree  of  personality  shall  we  ascribe  to  a  trade  union  ? 
That  it  is  a  personality  we  may  readily  assume.  A  trade  union 
has  a  character  and  a  policy ;  it  possesses  a  permanent  identity, 
and  it  expresses  itself  in  deliberate  action  accordingly.  But  is 
it  an  artificial  or  a  natural  person  ?  is  its  personality  devoted  to 
high  or  confined  to  petty  issues  ?  ^  In  answering  the  first  question 
we  are  met  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876.  Did  those  Acts  create 
trade  unions  as  they  now  exist,  and  was  their  recognition  by  the 
State  tantamount  to  a  new  birth,  even  though  trade  unions  had 
admittedly  existed  before  the  recognition  ?  That  would  seem 
to  be  the  view  of  Lord  Halsbury.  “  The  Act  of  1876,”  he  said 
in  his  judgment,  ‘fwas,  as  it  were,  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
.  .  .  The  trade  union  only  existed  as  a  legalized  combination  .  .  . 
within  the  limits  of  the  Statute.”  ^  But  there  is  good  legal  authority 
for  the  opposite  view.  The  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  were  not  positive 
but  negative.  They  did  not  make  trade  unions  ;  what  they  did 
was  to  destroy  hindrances  which  impeded  the  action  of  trade 
unions.  They  did  not  create  a  new  thing ;  they  destroyed  an 

‘  For  the  views  here  advanced,  see  Professor  Geldart,  The  Odxtme  Case  and  After. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  before  1871  a  trade  union  was  technically  an 
illegal  association ;  and  the  law  may  view  an  association  formerly  illegal  and  then 
legalised  by  Parliament  in  a  spirit  different  from  that  in  which  it  views  an 
association  for  legal  objects  formerly  unrecognized  and  then  recognized  by  law. 
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old  thing.  They  swept  away  restrictions  on  the  power  of  com¬ 
bination,  which,  if  in  theory  general,  in  practice  applied  particularly 
and  almost  exclusively  to  trade  unions.  They  did  not  bring  an 
infant  into  the  world ;  they  removed  the  swaddling  bands  from 
a  grown  child.  They  did  not  impose  limits  ;  they  swept  a  limit 
away. 

Not  only  may  we  allow  trade  unions  to  possess  a  natural 
personality  ;  we  may  also  claim  for  them  a  high  type  of  personality. 
Each  trade  union,  we  may  say,  attempts  to  realize  a  higher  self. 
It  attempts  to  improve  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  spiritual 
conditions  of  the  members  who  compose  it.  It  is  concerned  not 
only  with  wages  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work :  it  is 
concerned  not  only  with  relief  for  its  members  in  seasons  of  un¬ 
employment  and  sickness ;  it  is  also  concerned  with  education, 
and  uses  its  funds  for  that  purpose.  It  may  have  begun  for  the 
sake  of  mere  life ;  it  certainly  exists  for  the  sake  of  good  life 
also.  Like  the  mediaeval  gild,  it  has  its  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  side ;  it  is  more  than  a  profit-making  association. 

How  then  shall  we  conceive  of  its  relation  to  the  State  ?  We 
have  assumed  that  it  is  not  the  mere  creation  of  the  State,  or  of 
the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  any  more  than  the  English  Church 
is  the  creation  of  Henry  VIII.  or  his  Acts  of  Annates  and  Appeals 
and  Supremacy.  We  have  assumed  that  it  possesses  a  personality 
of  a  high  type,  concerned  with  high  ends.  What  are  the  rights 
and  the  duties  which  the  State  should  guarantee  to  or  enforce 
upon  such  a  personality  ?  Shall  they  be  the  full  rights  and  the 
full  duties  of  personality  ?  or  shall  the  State  allow  the  trade  unions 
to  escape  some  of  the  duties  of  personality,  as  the  legislature 
did  five  years  ago,  and  shall  it,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  it  some 
of  the  rights  of  personality,  as  the  judicature  did — or  at  any  rate 
may  be  argued  to  have  done — in  1909  ?  Or  again,  to  state  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unions,  which  are  themselves 
not  without  blemish  in  this  matter,  shall  they  be  allowed  to  play 
hide  and  seek  with  the  notion  of  their  own  legal  personality, 
disowning  it  when  it  suits  their  purposes,  and  yet  claiming  its 
rights  when  they  find  it  convenient  ?  Hitherto  there  has  been 
little  consistency  on  either  side.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the 
principles  of  the  Ta£f  Vale  decision  with  those  of  the  Osborne 
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judgment ;  it  is  equally  hard  to  reconcile  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  with  the  present  claim  of  the  unions  for  freedom  of  political 
action.  In  the  one  decision  the  judges  seem  to  enforce,  in  the 
other  to  disallow,  the  doctrine  of  personality ;  by  the  Act  of 
1906  the  unions  succeeded  in  repudiating  that  doctrine,  while  in 
their  present  claim  they  appear  to  demand  the  enjoyment  of  its 
benefits. 

I.  Eights. 

Let  us  first  address  ourselves  to  the  matter  of  rights.  We 
may  assume,  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  group-personality 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  rights,  because  they  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  full  and  free  realization  of  itself,  and  ij  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  detrimental  neither  to  the  State,  nor  to  individuals, 
whether  members  of  the  group  or  no.  A  group  must  be  permitted 
to  live  its  life  and  unfold  its  energy,  if  its  life  and  energy, 
on  the  whole,  and  after  a  balance  of  conflicting  considerations, 
appear  to  the  whole  community  such  as,  consistently  with  its 
principles,  it  must  approve.  On  this  hypothesis  we  may  discuss 
the  particular  right  which  is  now  being  claimed  by  trade  unions 
— the  right  of  political  activity ;  and  in  doing  so  we  must  inquire 
in  the  first  place  whether  such  activity  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  full  and  free  realization  of  their  aims  by  such  imions,  and 
in  the  second  place  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  either  to 
the  State  or  to  individuals  in  its  operation. 

That  political  activity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  realization 
by  trade  unions  of  their  proper  and  essential  aims  may  be  urged 
on  various  grounds.  From  the  beginning  of  trade  unions  the 
method  of  legal  enactment  has  always  been  pursued,  sometimes 
to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a  less  extent.  That  method  involves 
the  registration  by  the  State,  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  the  common 
rules  of  unions,  more  particularly  of  those  which  affect  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labour.  To  attain  such  registration  the  unions 
must  employ  at  any  rate  means  of  political  agitation ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  definite  representation  of  the  unions  in  Parliament 
will  be  a  still  more  effective  instrument  for  securing  legislation 
which  they  desire.  Again,  looking  primarily  not  at  the  union, 
but  at  the  State  itself,  we  may  urge  that  there  has  been  a  great 
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change,  daring  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  in  the  activity  of 
the  State,  and  that  this  change;  among  other  consequences, 
involves  the  direct  representation  of  the  working-classes  in 
Parliament.  With  the  ever-increasing  complexity  of  industrial 
conditions  avast  mass  of  industrial  legislation  has  become  necessary. 
Such  legislation  is  not  only  made  by  Parliament ;  it  is  made,  in  the 
shape  of  secondary  legislation — orders,  statutory  or  provisional — 
by  the  executive  departments.  Not  only  so,  but  its  execution; 
on  which  everything  depends,  involves  an  increase  of  central 
officials  and  an  increasing  interference  by  those  officials  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  community.  The  whole  of  this  development 
would  seem  to  involve  the  need  of  representatives  from  the  classes 
affected  by  it.  Men  from  mines,  from  factories,  from  ships, 
who  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  and  can  explain  the  feeling  of 
the  pinch,  are  necessary  to  watch  all  this  legislation,  whether  by 
the  legislature  or  the  executive,  and — perhaps  still  more — to 
watch  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  executive. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  that  an  industrial  Act  of  Parliament 
shall  be  “  kept  with  true  intent ;  ”  it  is  very  necessary  that  men 
from  the  trades  affected,  speaking  for  those  trades,  should  help 
towards  its  keeping.  All  this  seems  to  suggest  how  impossible 
it  is,  nowadays,  to  divorce  politics  from  economics,  or  to  say  that 
a  trade  union,  being  an  economic  organization,  recognized  by  the 
State  as  an  agent  for  economic  purposes,  has  no  concern  with 
politics,  and  no  license  for  political  activity.  Trade  unions  have 
been  political  for  a  century  past ;  the  State,  for  many  centuries, 
and  in  the  last  century  more  than  ever,  has  been  economic  in  its 
activity.  It  would  be  a  misconception  both  of  the  trade  union 
and  the  State  to  veto  the  political  activity  of  trade  unions  on  the 
ground  that,  being  economic,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
working  of  the  State,  which  is  a  political  matter.  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
when  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Beview  he  compares 
the  political  activity  of  trade  unions  to  the  political  activity  of  a 
cricket  club,  is  surely  wide  of  the  mark,  and  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  living  present.  The  same  false 
dichotomy  between  politics  and  economics  seems  also  and  equally 
to  characterize  several  of  the  judgments  given  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Osborne  Case. 
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But  is  the  political  activity  of  trade  unions,  however  justifiable 
as  something  in  no  way  alien  from  their  proper  aims,  a  thing  that 
in  any  way  menaces  the  well-being  of  the  State  or  of  individuals  ? 
In  answering  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between  political 
activity  simpliciter,  and  political  activity  evh  modo.  Simpliciter, 
the  political  activity  of  trade  unions  seems  to  involve  no  dangers. 
On  the  contrary  the  State  gains,  from  the  greater  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  which  it  acquires  with  regard  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  industrial  community ;  and  the  individual  consequently 
gains  too,  when  the  State,  better  informed  of  his  needs  and 
conditions,  can  employ  its  activity  more  efficiently  in  meeting  his 
needs  and  improving  his  conditions.  But  political  activity 
sub  modo  is  a  different  thing.  Political  activity;  which  means  a 
separate  Labour  Party  acting  as  spokesman  for  a  class ;  which 
means  the  exaction  of  pledges  for  the  members  who  represent  that 
class ;  which  means  the  levy  of  funds  from  every  member  of  a 
union,  whether  or  no  he  approves  of  the  party  for  whose  main¬ 
tenance  they  are  intended — such  political  activity  raises  grave 
issues.  A  two-party  system  squares  best  with  representative 
government ;  a  third  party  introduces  coalitions  and  compromises, 
and  they  mean  the  surrender  or  the  barter  of  principles.  A 
horizontal  stratification  of  parties  is  again  a  bad  thing :  parties 
should  not,  ideaUy,  coincide  with  classes ;  each  party  should 
be  vertically  arranged,  and  each  should  contain  all  classes  among 
its  adherents,  lest  the  political  struggle  of  principles  should  become 
a  social  war  of  classes,  and  the  State,  properly  the  reconciler  of 
classes  in  a  common  life  and  welfare,  should  become  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  class  antagonisms.  Moreover,  the  pledge  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  is  alien  from  the  true  theory  of  representation. 
“Authoritative  instructions,”  said  Burke,  “mandates  issued; 
which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey  .  .  . 
these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and 
which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and 
tenor  of  our  constitution.”  Every  member  of  Parliament — such 
is  the  implicit  theory  of  our  constitution — sits  for  the  whole 
country,  and  must  essentially  be  free  to  express  that  ultimate 
“  general  will  ”  which  is  set  towards  the  interests  of  the  whole ; 
he  does  not  sit  for  a  district  or  class,  and  he  must  not  be  bound 
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to  express  a  particular  or  sectional  will  which  makes  for  the 
interests  of  one  part  or  section.  Finally,  as  the  representative 
should  not  be  under  compulsion,  so  neither  should  the  ordinary 
member  of  the  trade  union.  The  majority  in  a  trade  union 
may  be  held  to  be  exerting  a  dangerous  and  unwarranted  power 
over  the  minority,  when  it  forces  them  to  pay  contributions  for 
the  support  of  members  to  represent  views  which  they  very 
possibly  detest. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  some  of  these  lions  in  the  path  of 
the  present  modes  of  the  political  activity  of  trade  unions  are  only 
small  lions.  The  minorities  in  trade  unions,  opposed  to  the  levy 
of  a  fund  for  the  representation  of  labour,  are  exiguous ;  and 
exiguous  as  they  are,  they  could  easily  be  protected  by  a  clause 
in  the  rules  of  the  unions,  exempting  from  the  levy  all  those  who 
could  urge  a  conscientious  objection  to  its  payment.  The  pledge, 
again,  perhaps  seems  more  serious  than  it  is.  All  members 
are  pledged,  it  may  be  urged ;  ^  they  are  certainly  pledged  to  the 
party  they  profess,  and  probably  pledged  to  a  number  of  single¬ 
issue  leagues  (protectionist,  sufhagist,  or  what  not)  in  addition. 
True,  the  members  financed  by  trade  unions  take  a  definite  and 
overt  pledge,  and — ^what  is  more — receive  a  salary  on  condition 
that  they  do  so  ;  but  the  ordinary  Conservative  or  Liberal  member 
has  mortgaged  his  vote  as  deeply  by  a  tacit  understanding,  and 
he  too  may  be  paid,  whether  from  the  central  party  fund,  or  from 
a  levy  raised  by  the  local  party  organization.  Yet  when  all  is 
said,  the  average  man  will  differentiate  between  an  overt  pledge 
and  a  tacit  understanding — between  a  salary  given  in  return  for 
such  a  pledge,  and  a  subvention  based  on  such  an  understanding. 
And  it  seems  that  the  surrender  of  a  definite  pledge,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  tacit  understanding,  such  as  prevails  in  the  two 
older  parties,  will  be  necessary  to  appease  the  average  man ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems  to  be  true  that  the  labour  interest, 
afraid  of  “  lost  leaders  ”  and  the  centripetal  tendencies  which,  in 
actual  political  warfare,  tend  to  draw  all  combatants  into  one  or 
other  of  two  camps,  will  refuse  to  drop  the  pledge.  The  matter 
of  the  pledge  is,  after  all,  serious.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  fears 

'  One  must,  however,  allow  that  the  pledge  is  no  absolute  bond,  obliging  the 
Labour  member  jurare  tn  verba  magistri.  llie  Labour  member  roalisses  that  his 
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that  the  two-party  system  will  have  to  yield  to  a  group-system; 
and  that  a  horizontal  and  class  stratification  of  parties  will  dis¬ 
place  the  old  vertical  division,  seem  less  real  and  less  justifiable. 
As  long  as  we  have  “  ins  ”  and  “  outs,”  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  Government,  we  shall  have  a  virtual  two-party  system, 
whatever  the  nominal  grouping  may  be.  And  as  for  the 
horizontal  stratification  of  parties,  there  is  little  fear  of  a  party 
system  based  on  the  opposition  of  rich  and  poor,  so  long  as  the 
Conservative  party  can  poll  nearly  half  of  the  votes  cast  in  a 
General  Election. 

As  far  as  the  argument  has  hitherto  gone,  it  has  led  to  a  general 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  poUtical  activities  of  trade  unions  ; 
but  it  has  also  led  to  grave  doubts  of  the  advisability  of  the 
particular  methods  of  such  activity  at  present  in  vogue,  while 
the  attempt  to  dispel  these  doubts  cannot  be  held  to  have  succeeded. 
And  thus  we  are  driven  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  trade 
unions  were  well-advised  in  1900,  when  they  determined  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Labour  Bepresentation  Committee,  and  to 
give  that  particular  direction  for  the  future  to  their  political 
activity.  It  may  be  urged  that,  after  all,  they  injured  and  per¬ 
verted  the  character  and  aims  of  their  own  personality,  which 
were  better  preserved  and  attained  under  the  old  regime.  Before 
1900,  the  political  activity  of  trade  unions  took  two  forms.  In 
the  first  place,  single  trade  unions,  or  local  combinations  of  trade 
unions,  put  forward  candidates  to  represent  themselves  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  second  place,  the  general  Trade  Union  Congress 
and  the  local  Trades  Councils  concerned  themselves  with  the 
political  agitation  necessary  for  inducing  Parliament  to  pass 
necessary  measures ;  or  again,  as  in  Lancashire,  an  association, 
the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers  Association,  might  busy 
itself  still  more  effectively  in  the  same  way.  It  is  true  that  under 
this  regime  few  trade  union  members  were  returned  to  Parliament ; 

final  obligation  is  to  his  constituents  and  the  community ;  but  he  also  feels  that 
in  voting  in  the  same  lobby  with  his  fellow  Labour  members  (men  representing 
the  same  sort  of  constituents  and  holding  the  same  sort  of  views)  he  will  probably 
fulfil  that  obligation  best.  Moreover  he  is  free  to  vote  independently,  if  he  informs 
the  Whips  in  advance.  But  Whips  and  party  organizations  do  not  love  the 
independent  voter.  (Since  this  was  written,  the  pledge  has,  after  all,  been 
practically  dropped.) 
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it  is  true  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  still  more  the  Trades 
Councils,  were  somewhat  ineffective.  But  in  any  case  the  trade 
unions  were  acting  for  themselves,  by  themselves,  along  lines 
natural  to  themselves,  and  with  unanimity ;  and  with  a  little 
re-organization  far  more  might  have  been  achieved.  In  1900, 
however,  a  change  was  made :  trade  unions  and  trades  councils 
federated  themselves  with  socialistic  societies  and  local  labour 
associations ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  parliamentary  Labour  Party 
we  now  know.  A  committee  guides  the  federation ;  the  trade 
unions  have  eleven  members  out  of  the  fifteen  who  compose  the 
committee.  The  change  has  been  attended  with  great  success  ; 
one  cannot  be  certain  that  the  success  has  been  due  to  the  change. 
The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  the  wedding  of  trade  unions  to 
the  definite  political  party  thus  created ;  and  it  is  permissible 
to  doubt  whether  trade  unions  have  gained  by  the  wedding. 
On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  held  to  have  sustained  a  double 
loss.  In  the  first  place,  by  joining  a  definite  political  party,  more 
or  less  identified  with  socialistic  tenets,  they  have  caused  division 
within  their  own  ranks,  and,  as  it  were,  disrupted  their  own 
personality.  Members  of  trade  unions  who  are  not  inclined  to 
socialism  have  been  alienated ;  and  trade  unionism  itself  has 
been  identified  with  a  doctrine  and  become  the  main  financial 
support  of  a  system,  which,  at  any  rate  in  some  of  its  forms,  is 
the  antipodes  of  the  “  corporate  individualism  ’*  which  underlies 
trade  unionism.  Here  emerges  the  other  loss  which  trade  unions 
have  suffered.  By  the  alliance  of  1900,  they  have  been  drawn 
into  objects  and  interests  which,  however  good  in  themselves, 
lie  beyond  the  scope,  and  are  not  germane  to  the  aims  of  their 
proper  personality.  They  are  concerned,  through  the  party  which 
represents  them,  and  which  they  subvent,  with  constitutional 
questions,  problems  of  finance,  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Lord 
James  of  Hereford,  well  acquainted  as  he  is  by  a  long  experience 
with  the  actual  working  of  trade  unions,  gave  his  judgment 
against  the  Railway  Servants,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Osborne,  on 
this  very  ground.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  sanction  of  law 
was  behind  a  policy  which  involved  the  action  of  trade  unions  in 
matters  not  directly  in  the  interest  of  labour. 

It  has  just  been  argued,  in  a  somewhat  reactionary  spirit,  that 
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the  federation  made  in  1900  has  adversely  affected  trade  unions, 
partly  by  disrupting  their  personality,  partly  by  inducing  them  to 
pursue  objects  beyond  their  scope  and  irrelevant  to  their  character. 
It  must  be  allowed,however,that  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter. 
The  disruption  is  probably  not  very  serious.  The  minority  opposed 
to  the  levy  in  support  of  the  Labour  Bepresentation  group  is  in¬ 
considerable.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  representa¬ 
tives  financed  by  trade  unions  be  tied  down  to  matters  “  directly 
in  the  interest  of  labour  or,  indeed,  how  can  they  be  so  re¬ 
stricted  ?  After  all,  there  is  a  theory,  a  principle,  implicit  in 
trade  unionism — a  theory  and  a  principle  of  the  solidarity  of 
groups,  and  of  their  right  to  self-control  and  self-improvement ; 
and  are  not  the  unions  interested  when  their  own  principle  is  at 
stake  in  pari  materia,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  Home 
Buie  for  Ireland  ?  Besides,  do  not  trade  unions  virtually  include 
the  working  classes,  and  have  they  not  views  of  their  own  on 
general  politics,  which  their  own  representatives  will  best  voice  ? 

Yet  after  all  it  is  difficult,  in  logic,  and  in  consistency  with  the 
principles  which  we  have  adopted,  to  allow  to  unions  the  power 
of  plenary  political  action  on  all  matters  whatsoever.  Trade 
unions  are  in  their  nature  distinct  from  political  parties.  This 
is  a  point  that  deserves  some  discussion.  Throughout  history 
we  may  notice  that  there  have  been,  in  freely  governed  com¬ 
munities,  two  forces  in  the  domain  of  politics.  There  have  been 
the  legal,  political  organs  of  the  community — ^legislature,  judicature, 
executive ;  shires,  municipalities,  parishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  the  voluntary  associations,  or  parties,  acting  on 
the  political  organs  and  influencing  their  policy.  The  action  of 
voluntary  associations  on  political  organs  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  studies  to  the  political  theorist.  He  sees  how,  in 
mediaeval  Florence,  the  voluntary  association  of  the  parte  guelja 
remedied  the  division  between  the  offices  of  the  Florentine  execu¬ 
tive,  and  cured  the  evils  arising  from  the  brief  tenure  of  those 
offices  by  getting  its  own  adherents  constantly  into  power,  with 
the  result  that  the  executive,  however  divided  by  the  constitution, 
was  in  practice  united  by  membership  of  a  common  party,  and 
however  short-lived  in  office,  was  in  practice  continuous  through 
the  constant  succession  of  men  who  were  pledged  to  the  same 
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principles.  He  sees  again  how  in  modem  America  the  con* 
stitutional  separation  of  executive  from  legislative  is  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  both  are  often  adherents  of 
the  same  political  party ;  he  sees  how  in  modem  England 
the  union  of  executive  and  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  cabinet  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  this  united  authority, 
as  it  has  behind  it  for  its  support  one  voluntary  association  or 
party,  has  also  in  front  of  it,  to  criticize  and  limit  its  action, 
the  “  opposition  ”  of  another  such  association.  But,  wherever 
he  looks,  he  finds  that  these  voluntary  associations  are  voluntary 
through  and  through,  and  are  confined  to  the  one  province  of 
exercising  political  influence.  If  they  possessed  elements  of  com¬ 
pulsion  also  ;  it  they  exercised  other  powers  of  action  in  addition 
— ^would  not  grave  problems  arise  ?  Now  a  trade  union  is  not 
like  these  voluntary  associations,  which  the  State  can  leave  to  their 
own  devices  because  they  are  so  entirely  voluntary  and  so 
entirely  concerned  with  a  single  aim,  and  because,  one  may  add, 
they  only  operate  with  any  vigour  once  in  a  few  years,  when  a 
General  Election  takes  place.  Membership  of  a  trade  union  has 
something  of  a  compulsory  character,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense 
that  to  relinquish  it  may  involve  the  surrender  of  pecuniary 
benefits  which  no  member  would  willingly  surrender ;  and  trade 
unions  continually  exercise  large  powers  of  an  economic  order  in 
many  directions.  With  its  close  organization,  its  compulsory 
levy,  its  multifarious  activities,  its  continuous  energy,  a  trade 
union  transcends  the  category  of  voluntary  political  associations  ; 
and  if  it  enters  on  a  career  of  general  political  activity,  as  distinct 
from  the  particular  political  activity  germane  and  necessary  to 
its  own  real  character,  it  is  doing  things  at  once  alien  to  its  being 
and  dangerous,  or  at  any  rate  possibly  dangerous,  to  the  State. 
The  State  can  face  with  equanimity  loose  voluntary  associations 
for  exercising  political  influence  upon  itself :  can  it  face  with  the 
same  equanimity  close  organizations,  possessing  elements  of 
compulsion,  and  engaged  in  a  vigorous,  continuous  and  multi¬ 
farious  activity,  if  they  should  take  to  the  policy  of  exerting 
“  influence,”  which  might  become  more  than  influence,  on  the 
lines  of  its  action  ? 

We  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory. 
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perhaps  not  very  practical.  Trade  Unions  have  a  right  inherent 
in  their  being  as  group-persons  to  exercise  political  activity  in 
ways  which  are  consistent  with  the  character  of  their  personality, 
and  for  objects  which  are  germane  to  their  personality.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  general  political  activity  can  only  be  conceded  to 
a  voluntary  political  organization ;  and  trade  unions  do  not 
belong  to  that  category.  If  these  principles  were  adopted,  the 
results  would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  Trade  unions,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  trade  unions,  would  finance  and  secure  the  return  of 
members  to  advocate  their  aims,  and  they  would  use  the  methods 
of  political  agitation  to  secure  those  aims  ;  but  the  members  they 
returned,  while  necessarily  bound  by  an  understanding  to  advocate 
the  particular  aims  of  the  unions,  would,  on  questions  of  general 
policy,  be  free  to  vote  as  they  saw  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
new  party  is  necessary  besides  the  two  traditional  parties  (and 
since  it  exists,  it  may  be  held  to  be  necessary),  that  party  must 
exist  as  a  voluntary  political  association,  with  freedom  of  member¬ 
ship  and  no  elements  of  compulsion,  and  with  an  entire  concentra¬ 
tion  on  political  action.  It  may  be  that  such  a  voluntary  political 
association  would  be  a  mere  pale  reflection  and  reduplication  of 
trade  union  organization ;  it  may  be  that  de  jacto  elements  of 
compulsion  would  enter,  even  if  they  could  not  exist  de  jure. 
There  may  be  practical  difficulties  in  abundance ;  but,  thinking 
as  theorists,  we  must  follow  iiry  av  6  Xdyoc  ^  '/ap- 

II.  Duties. 

Adopting  the  conception  of  trade  unions  as  group-personalities, 
and  seeking  to  elicit  the  rights  of  such  personalities,  we  have  been 
led  to  conclude  that  political  action  in  ways  and  for  objects  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  own  personality  is  a  right  inherent  in  trade 
unions  ;  while  political  action  which  transcends,  in  its  methods  or 
its  objects,  the  limits  of  their  personality  has  been  held  by  the 
same  doctrine  to  be  excluded.  We  now  turn  to  the  matter  of 
duties  ;  and  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  duties  which  the 
conception  of  their  personality  imposes  upon  trade  unions.  A 
duty  is  the  corollary  of  a  right.  If,  therefore,  the  essential  right 
conceded  is  the  right  to  act  as  personalities,  and  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  such  action,  the  essential  duty  imposed  will 
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be  the  duty  to  act  as  personalities,  and  to  submit  to  the  conditions 
involved  in  such  action.  Now,  the  essential  condition  involved  in 
the  action  of  a  personality  is  the  responsibility  of  the  personality 
as  such,  and  of  the  whole  personality,  for  its  action.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  consider  in  what  ways  trade  anions,  being  allowed  to 
be  personalities,  should  as  such;  and  in  the  whole  of  their  per¬ 
sonality,  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions.  Two  questions 
arise,  which  are  really  aspects  of  the  same  problem.  Should  a 
trade  union  as  such  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  organs  ?  and 
should  the  whole  of  a  trade  union— each  and  every  member  of  it — 
be  held  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  a  covenant  made  by  the 
union  through  its  representatives  ? 

(a)  In  raising  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  must  postulate 
that  a  group  personality  acts  through  organs,  and  that  the  acts 
of  the  organs  are  the  acts  of  the  personality.  In  postulating  that 
the  group  acts  through  organs,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  motive  of  action,  the  final  will  towards  action,  is  that  of 
the  group  itself,  and  not  that  of  its  organs  ;  nor  shall  we  deny  that 
there  may  be  groups  small  enough  to  dispense  with  any  repre¬ 
sentative  organs,  and  to  act  directly  at  all  times.  But,  as  a  rule, 
we  shall  assume  that  a  group  acts  through  the  action  of  organs 
acting  on  its  behalf,  who  draw  their  title  to  act  from  it,  and  also 
bind  it  by  their  acts.  This  is  an  important  matter,  simple  as  it 
may  seem.  For  we  are  postulating  what  may  be  called  the 
procuratorial  theory  of  representation  as  part  of  our  conception 
of  groups ;  we  are  assuming  that  they  will  and  must  appoint 
procuratores,  who  “  carry  their  person  ”  with  “  full  and  sufficient 
power,”  and  bind  them  by  their  acts  and  decisions.  It  was  this 
postulate,  this  assumption,  which  Edward  I.  adopted  in  England, 
when,  borrowing  (so  it  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer)  from 
canon  law,  he  insisted  that  the  shire-groups  and  borough-groups 
and  clerical  groups  should  send  plenary  representatives,  with  such 
power  to  act  ”  that  no  business  should  remain  undone  for  lack 
thereof.”  Matters  are  not  to  be  ”  referred  ”  back  to  the  group 
for  final  settlement ;  the  organ  must  act  for  the  group.  Now  it 
is  true  that  this  theory  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 
The  counter-theory  of  mandate  and  referendum  has  always  been 
active  in  the  whole  domain  of  social  organization.  The  group 
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itself  must  be  not  only  the  ultimate,  but  also  the  immediate  source 
of  action ;  if  it  delegates  judgment,  even  what  may  be  called 
secondary  judgment  (in  the  sense  of  the  judgments  on  the  detail 
of  action,  consequential  upon  its  own  primary  judgment  on  the 
principle  to  be  followed),  it  abdicates,  so  some  have  thought,  its 
own  inherent  right  of  self-control.  This  counter-theory  has 
flourished  peculiarly  among  trade  unions.  They  have  loved 
delegates  and  not  representatives ;  they  have  preferred  to  act 
not  through  the  votes  of  representatives,  but  through  the  “  voices  ” 
of  all  the  members.  They  have  held  not  that  the  representative 
organ  is  the  personality  itself  in  action,  but  that  the  personality 
is  something  distinct  from  its  organ  of  representation,  something 
deeper  and  more  withdrawn.  The  agents  (legislative  or  executive) 
may  do  this  ;  hut  the  “  group  itself  ”  (as  it  were  a  Ding  an  sick) 
wants  that ;  let  the  “  group  itself  ”  prevail. 

The  distinction  here  implied  seems  unreal  and  untrue.  Bepre- 
sentative  organs  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  group  they  represent  as 
the  hrain  is  a  part  of  the  body ;  and  they  are  as  necessary  to  a 
group  of  any  size,  as  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the  body.  If  they 
act,  the  whole  body  acts  :  their  action  is  the  action  of  the  whole. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  true  when  they  act  as  representatives :  it  is 
another  matter  when  they  act  for  themselves,  or  when  they  act 
in  a  way  that  demonstrably  does  not  represent  the  group  for  which 
they  act.  The  acts  of  its  organs,  its  officers,  are  therefore  the 
acts  of  a  group,  when  the  officers  are  acting  as  organs  and  officers 
and  representatives  of  the  group.  And  this  is  the  principle  which 
the  judicature  laid  down  for  trade  unions  ten  years  ago  in  the 
Taff  Vale  case.  The  trade  union  involved  in  the  case,  the  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  pleaded  that  though  liability  for  acts  might 
attach  to  individual  officers  or  members,  the  Society  “  itself  ”  as 
a  body  had  no  such  responsibility.  The  judges,  on  the  contrary, 
decided  that  the  Society  was  itself  responsible  for  damages  caused 
by  the  acts  of  its  officials.  Five  years  later  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  upheld  the  plea  of  the  Society,  and  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  The  original  Government  proposal  of  1906,  that  a 
union  should  be  responsible  only  for  acts  which  its  officials  were 
authorized  by  its  rules  to  perform,  had  to  be  dropped ;  and  the 
bill  of  the  Labour  Party,  that  trade  unions  should  in  all  cases  be 
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exempt  from  responsibility  for  the  tortious  acts  of  their  officials, 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  what  may  theoretically  be  right 
may  be  practically,  and  with  regard  to  the  whole  actual  position 
of  affairs,  the  wrong  course  to  take.  The  Act  of  1906  may  have 
been  practically,  in  view  of  the  actual  position  of  the  unions,  and 
in  view  of  the  law  and  the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  affected 
that  position,  something  of  a  necessity.  But  it  was  a  “  cruel 
necessity,”  if  it  was  one ;  and  the  section  of  the  Act  which  abolishes 
the  responsibility  of  trade  unions  for  tortious  acts  of  their  officials 
is  theoretically  indefensible.  Moreover,  it  cannot  but  appear 
inconsistent  that  trade  unions,  which  refused  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  personality  in  1906,  should  now  be  claiming  a  right  of 
political  action  which  can  best  be  advocated  as  a  right  owed  to 
their  personality.^ 

Sooner  or  later,  one  must  hope,  the  Act  of  1906  will  be  altered, 
and  trade  unions  will  be  made  legally  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
their  organs,  provided  that  they  are  acting  as  organs  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  societies  (or,  in  other  words,  are  executing  their 
ultimate  will),  and  provided  that  the  acts  which  entail  such  legal 
responsibility  are  carefully  defined  and  not  left  dangerously  vague. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  one  may  hope  that  the  State  itself  will 
recognize  its  own  liability  for  the  tortious  acts  of  its  officials. 
For,  in  the  present  state  of  English  law  the  State  is  exempt  from 
any  liability  for  such  acts,  and  an  action  will  only  lie  against  the 
official  himself ;  though,  in  cases  of  contract,  the  State  (only,  it 
is  true,  in  the  form  of  a  “  petition  of  right  ”)  admits  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  Surely  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  group- 
personalities  for  the  acts  of  their  organs  should  apply  to  the 
highest  type  of  such  personalities ;  and  a  principle  already 
applied  in  Germany  and  France  should  be  applied  in  England.^ 

'  Thus  it  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  exempt 
a  trade  union  from  liability  for  such  a  tortious  act  as  libel,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  it  freedom  to  indulge  in  political  struggles  in  which  it  may  use  libel  as  a 
weapon.  Mr.  Cox  uses  this  as  an  argument  for  refusing  to  give  such  freedom  ; 
it  is  better  used  as  an  argument  for  withdrawing  such  an  exemption. 

*  It  is  true  that  there  arc  difiSculties  and  objections  to  the  liability  of  the  State 
and  considerations  in  favour  of  retaining  the  personal  liability  of  officials ;  cf. 
Lowell,  OovernmejU  of  England,  ii.  pp.  601,  603,  especially  the  end  of  p.  602,  and 
note  2  on  that  page.  And  it  must  also  bo  admitted  that  the  principle  is  not  fully 
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(6)  We  turn  from  discussing  the  responsibility  of  a  union,  as 
such,  for  the  acts  of  its  organs,  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility 
of  a  union,  and  each  and  every  member  of  a  union,  for  the  keeping 
of  its  agreements.  The  activity  of  the  unions  centres  chiefly  on 
the  making,  whether  through  negotiation  or  by  war,  of  industrial 
agreements  or  covenants  with  the  organizations  which  represent  the 
masters.  Assuming  these  covenants  once  made,  we  may  argue 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept,  until  the  time  fixed  in  the  covenants 
has  expired,  or,  if  there  be  no  time  fixed,  until  they  have  been 
"  denounced  ”  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  originally  made.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so 
long  as  neither  party  is  legally  responsible  for  the  keeping  of 
covenants,  covenants  will  hardly  be  kept.  “  The  validity  of 
covenants  begins  not  but  with  the  constitution  of  a  civil  power, 
sufficient  to  compel  men  to  keep  them.”  It  is  true  that  industrial 
agreements  may  be  kept  for  long  years  without  any  legal  sanction  : 
the  Brooklands  agreement  for  the  cotton  industry  was  made  as 
far  back  as  1893.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  fatal  weakness 
in  many  of  these  agreements.  For  suppose  such  an  agreement 
made.  Individual  employers  soon  begin  to  slide  quietly  and 
imperceptibly  away  from  the  terms  to  which  they  have  been 
committed  by  their  association.  Local  sections  of  the  men,  swept 
by  a  sudden  gust,  act  for  themselves,  and  disown  the  action  of 
their  union.  Sisyphus  has  to  begin  to  roll  his  stone  uphill  once 
more. 

Such  independent  local  action  by  groups  of  unionists,  apart 
from  or  in  opposition  to  the  whole  union,  seemed  to  be  especially 
prominent  in  the  course  of  1910  :  one  need  only  cite  the  instance 
of  the  Gateshead  strike  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway.  Menacing 

Applied  on  tiie  Continent.  Farther,  aome  State  departments  in  England,  like 
the  Pablio  Works  Commissioners,  are  inoorporated,  and  the  corporation  can  be 
sued  like  an  ordinary  person.  My  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Holdaworth,  to 
whom  I  owe  this  information,  suggests  that  an  extension  of  this  principle  would 
enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  State  departments  might  be  inoorporated, 
and  it  might  be  enacted  in  the  incorporating  Act  that  the  department  could  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  an  ordinary 
person  or  corporation.  This  would  be  preferable  to  the  alternative  policy  of 
making  the  State  itself  liable ;  for  when  the  State  itself  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  its 
officials,  the  protected  officials  tend  to  regard  themselves  as  incarnations  of  the 
State,  and  officialdom  grows  self-important  to  a  degree. 
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as  such  action  is  to  the  solidarity  and  the  personality  of  trade 
anions,  it  is  not  a  new  feature  in  their  history.  It  partly  arises 
now,  as  it  has  arisen  in  the  past,  from  two  of  the  earliest  tendencies 
of  the  movement — the  cognate  tendencies  to  what  may  be  called 
“  localism  ”  and  “  primary  democracy.”  The  unions  began  as 
local  clubs ;  and  when  the  local  clubs  federated  into  a  national 
union,  local  autonomy  survived  in  the  form  of  the  ”  governing 
branch,”  a  system  which  meant  that  each  of  the  federated  local 
clubs  represented  the  federation  and  governed  its  policy  in  turn. 
Even  when  the  federation  became  a  real  unitary  state,  with  repre¬ 
sentative  organs,  the  important  business  of  collective  bargaining 
tended,  as  in  some  unions  it  still  tends,  to  remain  a  local  matter. 
Instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  central  organs,  it  was  managed 
by  district  committees,  acting  for  a  local  industrial  district.  It  is 
true  that  local  conditions  vary  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  collective 
bargaining,  managed  on  the  basis  of  localism,  can  hardly  produce 
valid  agreements.  The  tendency  to  primary  democracy  operates 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  true  that  representative  institutions 
have  made  great  headway  in  the  unions ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  old  theory  of  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  “  voices  ”  of 
the  individual  members  is  not  dead.  Early  trade  unions  were  the 
paradise  of  that  democracy  of  voices,  with  its  concomitants  of 
referendum  and  initiative,  mandate  and  delegate,  which  is  now 
being  advocated  by  many  for  adoption  by  the  State  itself :  modern 
trade  unions,  far  as  they  have  travelled  away  from  the  paradise, 
have  not  quite  escaped  its  results.  These  results  are  a  vacillation 
of  policy  (now  “  yes,”  now  ”  no,”  on  the  very  same  issue)  and  a 
tendency  to  disintegration.  “The  Durham  coalowners  declare 
that,  with  the  council  overruling  the  executive,  and  the  ballot  vote 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  council,  they  never  know  when  they 
have  arrived  at  a  settlement,  or  how  long  that  settlement  will  be 
enforced  on  a  recalcitrant  lodge.”  ^  We  may  add  to  this  positive 
instinct  for  primary  democracy  a  more  negative  quantity — the 
distrust  of  the  working  man  for  representative  officials  who  toil 
and  spin  not,  but  are  arrayed  in  broad  cloth  ;  ‘  while  his  instinct 
to  do  everything  for  himself  makes  him  unable  to  suffer  readily 

*  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  i.  p.  35. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  66,  267. 
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men  who  do  things  for  him.  This  last  feature  in  the  psychology 
of  the  worker  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  importance.  Accustomed 
from  his  daily  habits,  forced  by  his  lack  of  means,  to  do  all  he  can 
for  himself — ^to  be  his  own  plumber  and  mason,  his  own  carpenter 
and  gardener — ^he  naturally  slides  into  a  frame  of  mind  marked 
by  self-sufficiency.  He  becomes  prone  to  think  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  him :  he  becomes  liable  to  think  that  his  judgment 
is  sure  to  be  right.^  He  is  led  to  look  with  contempt  on  the 
stunted  development  of  the  higher  classes,  confined  to  one  pursuit 
and  helpless  outside  its  range.  Members  of  those  classes,  again, 
accustomed  to  try  to  do  one  thing  well,  and  to  delegate  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  experts  in  each  department  everything  else  which  they 
wish  or  need  to  have  done,  are  more  ready  to  feel  a  certain  self- 
distrust  outside  their  own  immediate  “  line,”  and  more  willing 
to  trust  an  agent  or  representative.  We  cannot  blame  the  worker 
for  the  defect  of  his  quality,  any  more  than  we  can  praise  the 
members  of  the  middle  and  upper  class  for  the  qualities  of  their 
defects. 

But  there  are  new  factors,  apart  from  the  old  and  innate 
characteristics  which  we  have  just  considered,  that  help  to  explain 
the  unrest  and  the  menace  to  solidarity  now  apparent  in  trade 
unions.  Some  have  spoken  of  the  spread  of  extreme  socialistic 
doctrines  among  the  workmen,  leading  them  to  contempt  for 
officials  and  organizations  less  advanced,  and  to  the  waging  of  the 
”  class  war  ”  on  their  own  account.  A  member  of  a  group  of 
working-class  students  informed  the  writer,  that  the  recent  troubles 
in  the  North  were  due  to  the  fact,  that  “  Northern  England  was 
impregnated  with  a  class-conscious  philosophy,”  and  that  the 
antithesis  of  labour  and  capital  was  being  realized  in  a  new  and 
more  bitter  sense.  But  there  are  more  practical  considerations, 
which  savour  less  of  rhetoric  and  exaggeration.  Another  of  the 
same  group  of  students  argued,  with  much  cogency,  that  the  new 
unrest  was  largely  due,  at  any  rate  in  Lancashire,  to  a  development 
in  the  structure  of  trade  unions.  The  difficulty  appeared  to  him 


'  One  of  the  curious  feeturee  of  the  Beformstion  in  Germany  is  the  belief  in 
the  finality  of  the  judgment  of  the  peasant,  Hans  Karsthans.  In  Lutheran  anti- 
papal  dialogues  from  1620  onwards  the  peasant  appears  as  confuting  the  priest— 
with  quotations  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  1 
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to  reside  in  the  growth  of  federations.  In  such  federations, 
embracing  vast  numbers  in  a  single  organization,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  all  the  men  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  puU  together. 
There  were  varying  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  federation, 
which  were  not  easily  reconciled  ;  and  the  officials,  men  appointed 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  were  not  awake  either  to  these 
variations  or  to  the  new  conditions  which  had  arisen.  These 
considerations  carry  weight.  But  there  is  a  broader  and  more 
general  consideration,  affecting  all  trade  unions  in  all  places. 
The  unions  were  formed  for  aggressive  objects.  '  Now  so  long  as 
war  is  actually  being  waged  by  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file 
are  enthusiastic.  War  kindles  patriotism ;  subscriptions  flow 
readily  ;  the  whole  body  feels  its  solidarity.  But  the  activity  of 
trade  unions,  as  it  is  conducted  by  their  representative  organs,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  peaceful,  hidden,  quiet.  A  vast  amount 
of  effective  work  is  done  by  the  officials  of  the  unions ;  but  it 
assumes  the  form  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy — the  making  of 
arrangements  and  the  daily  supervision  of  their  working.  All 
this  is  war,  but  it  is  not  magnificent.  It  secures  the  interests  of 
the  members  of  the  unions,  but  it  does  not  excite  their  interest. 
What  is  the  use  of  their  union,  they  begin  to  ask  ?  Are  these 
officials  doing  much,  or  anything  ?  Had  we  not  better  “  fend 
for  ourselves  ”  ?  The  cleverer  and  more  hot-headed  of  the  men 
voice  these  feelings,  the  instinct  of  the  “  gallery  ”  for  a  “  thrill  ” 
responds,  and  in  a  minute  there  is  a  regiment  of  men  charging  the 
masters  on  its  own  initiative. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  tendencies,  new  and  old,  it  is 
perhaps  very  unpractical  to  suggest  that  the  industrial  agreements 
made  by  unions  of  men  with  federations  of  masters  should  be  made 
legally  binding  on  both  sides,  and  that  each  union  as  a  whole  should 
be  made  responsible,  just  as  each  federation  as  a  whole  should  be 
made  responsible,  for  the  keeping  of  its  covenants.  But  even  if 
it  be  unpractical,  we  must  go,  as  has  already  been  said,  "  whither 
the  argument  listeth.”  And  an  argument  conducted  on  the 
premise  of  the  personality  of  the  unions  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  agreements  made  by  the  whole  should  be  kept  by  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  should  be  responsible  for  their  keeping  by  each  of 
its  members.  Now  in  a  sense  the  unions  already,  voluntarily, 
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and  not  as  a  matter  of  legal  duty,  acknowledge  this  responsibility. 
They  may,  and  they  do,  reimburse  an  employer  for  damages 
caused  by  workmen  who  have  violated  an  agreement,  recouping 
themselves  from  fines  imposed  on  the  delinquent  members.^  But 
this  is  a  strain  which  the  powers  of  the  representative  organs  of 
a  union  cannot  very  readily  bear ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  work* 
men  generally  is  to  “  sympathize  ”  with  the  particular  men  who 
have  struck,  and  possibly  to  join  the  strike.  The  responsibility 
of  the  unions,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  legal  responsibility  ;  the 
duty  must  be  a  duty  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  This  was  the 
proposal  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  final  Report  of 
the  Labour  Commission  of  1894.  “  It  was  proposed  . . .  that  when 
a  collective  agreement  had  been  made  between  a  trade  union  and 
an  employers*  association,  these  bodies  should  be,  in  their  cor¬ 
porate  capacities,  responsible  in  damages  for  any  breach  by  their 
members ;  and  should  be  entitled,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recover 
such  damages  from  the  individuals  who  had  infringed  the  treaty.”  ^ 
What  are  the  abstract  merits  and  demerits  of  such  a  proposal  ? 
How  would  it  affect  the  community  at  large?  How  would  it 
affect  the  unions  themselves?  The  effect  on  the  community 
might  be  a  rise  in  prices.  Masters  and  men  might  combine  in 
agreements  for  high  wages  and  high  prices,  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  consumer.  ‘‘  Alliances  ”  have  already  been  concluded 
in  Birmingham,  for  many  years  past,  between  masters  and  men, 
which  fix  prices,  through  a  joint  wages  board,  and  wages  with 
reference  to  prices.  Such  alliances  may  spread,  when  legal 
security  is  given  to  agreements,  and  they  may  adversely  affect 
the  consumer,  the  workman  in  search  of  work,  and  the  trade  itself. 
The  consumer  may  find  he  has  to  face  high  prices  :  the  workman 
in  search  of  work  may  suffer  from  the  “  restriction  of  numbers  ” 
which  may  flourish  under  the  protection  of  such  an  alliance  ;  the 
trade  as  a  whole  may  suffer  in  efficiency  through  the  stoppage  of 
that  incessant  competition  of  masters  and  men,  whereby  the 
pressure  of  the  men  forces  the  master  to  employ  the  best  methods 
of  production,  and  the  pressure  of  the  masters  force  the  men  to 
use  their  best  and  most  intelligent  efforts.  Under  such  conditions 
the  State  may  have  to  interfere ;  indeed,  if  it  gives  legal  sanction 
'  Indutlrial  Democracy,  pp.  207,  208.  *  Ibid.  p.  634. 
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to  industrial  agreements,  it  may  have  to  interfere  even  without 
the  presence  of  such  conditions.  For  if  the  State  enforces 
contracts  and  interprets  contracts,  it  may  desire  to  have  something 
to  say  in  their  original  making,  so  that  it  shall  know  in  advance 
what  it  has  to  enforce  and  interpret ;  and  thus  we  may  drift  into 
State  regulation  of  prices  and  wages.  But  all  these  fears  are 
probably  exaggerated.  That  “  alliances  ”  of  workmen  and  em¬ 
ployers  already  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  sanction :  the 
presence  of  a  legal  sanction  might  make  both  sides  more  chary 
of  entering  into  alliances,  which  could  less  readily  be  dissolved. 
The  consumer  has  generally  the  key  of  any  situation  in  his  hand  : 
commodities  seek  him  more  than  he  seeks  conunodities.  If  one 
trade  does  become  a  close  organization,  he  can  prefer  the  product 
of  another  and  analogous  trade ;  or  he  can  turn  to  the  foreign 
import.  The  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements  by  the  State 
is  in  itself  analogous  to  its  enforcement  of  the  bye-laws  of  a  railway 
company  :  if  it  regulated  in  advance  the  limits  of  agreements  as 
it  regulates  the  limits  of  bye-laws,  it  would  not  be  involved  in 
greater  interference  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other 

Nor  would  the  unions  suffer.  They  would  be  saved  from  the 
disintegration  which  local  schisms  threaten ;  for  a  local  schism 
in  violation  of  an  agreement  would  involve  legal  pains  and  penalties, 
enforced  in  the  courts  at  the  action  of  the  masters,  for  those  who 
joined  in  such  a  revolt.  Each  union  would  gain  in  solidarity :  each 
would  have  a  greater  hold  on  its  members.  The  ir  embers  would 
not  be  able  to  leave  at  will ;  all  would  be  bound  to  membership 
for  the  term  of  an  agreement  made  when  they  were  members. 
The  supervision  of  an  agreement  would  give  constant  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  representative  organs  of  a  society ;  and  the  power 
of  those  organs  to  negotiate  agreements  really  binding  on  the 
society,  when  confirmed  by  its  vote,  would  also  strengthen  the 
representative  principle.  The  true  theory  of  the  personality  of 
a  trade  union  working  and  expressing  itself  through  representative 

*  Th*t  is,  of  oonise,  the  possibility  that,  if  the  workmen  refused  eis  masse  to 
abide  by  on  agreement  which  they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  detrimental  to 
their  interests,  the  State  might  have  a  very  large  burden  thrown  on  its  hands, 
which  it  might  not  be  able  to  bear.  But  we  must  suppose  (1)  that  tiie  agreement 
is  made  by  the  union  as  a  whole  when  it  is  made,  and  (2)  that  there  is  provision 
for  its  alteration  if  conditions  alter. 
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organs,  and  responsible  in  its  whole  being  for  the  acts  which  its 
will  authorizes  them  to  perform,  would  gain  ground  in  every  way. 
Nor  can  it  appear  an  objection  to  us,  as  it  did  to  trade  unionists 
when  the  proposal  was  made,  that  it  would  turn  the  unions  into 
ordinary  legal  personalities,  able  to  be  sued  in  every  way  as  such. 
It  has  throughout  been  our  one  contention  that  trade  unions  should 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  their  own  personality,  in  the  first  place 
because  they  are  personalities,  and  in  the  second  place  because 
they  stand  to  gain  rights  as  well  as  to  acquire  duties  by  embracing 
that  doctrine.  We  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  in  consistency, 
by  maintaining  that  trade  unions  should  be  responsible  at  once  for 
the  acts  they  perform  through  their  organs  in  making  industrial 
war,  and  for  the  peace  which  they  make  through  their  organs  in 
concluding  industrial  war — provided  always  that  they  are 
guaranteed  “  complete  immunity  for  their  peaceful  and  normal 
activities  in  trade  disputes,”  ^  and  provided  that  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  trade  settlements  is  shared  equally  and  fairly  by  the 
associations  of  employers. 

The  tendency  of  English  law  has  set  towards  the  recognition, 
or  some  may  prefer  to  say,  the  enforcement,  of  the  legal  personality 
of  trade  unions.  Hostile  criticism  may  urge  that  the  judges  have 
enforced  that  conception  in  a  spirit  of  unconscious  antipathy,  and 
as  a  limit  on  the  action  of  trade  unions.  A  more  friendly  eye  may 
see  in  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  with  more  truth,  the  result  of 
a  movement  of  opinion  not  peculiar  to  or  originating  in  this  country, 
nor  confined  to  or  intended  primarily  for  trade  unions.^  Let  us 
see  what  Maitland  wrote  in  1900,  before  the  Taff  Vale  judgment. 

‘  Professor  Geldart,  The  0«6orne  Cose  and  After,  p.  28. 

*  One  of  the  gravest  signs  of  the  times  is  the  distrust  of  the  judicatnre  which 
is  beginning  to  appear  in  various  quarters.  The  labour  party  feels  that  distrust ; 
there  are  indications  of  distrust  in  some  organs  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  are 
aggrieved  by  a  supposed  animus  of  judges  against  their  party  in  trying  cases 
e.g.  of  libel  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Liberal  papers  or  speakers ;  and 
finally,  there  is  the  attack  on  the  severity  of  the  sentences  given  by  judges  and 
the  great  discrepancy  in  those  sentences.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  judges  should 
thus  be  attacked.  They  cannot  answer  the  attack,  by  the  tradition  of  their 
profession ;  and  the  attack  is  largely  undeserved.  Tet  one  feels  that  the  judges 
should  be  above  suspicion ;  and  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  history  of  trade 
unions  would  never  have  arisen  if  that  had  been  the  case. 
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"  Many  foreign  lawyers  are  coming  to  the  conolnsion  that  in  these  ||| 

days  of  free  association,  if  a  group  behaves  as  a  corporation,  the  [  J 

courts  are  well-nigh  compelled  to  treat  it  as  such,  at  least,  in  ^ 

retrospect.  ...  It  seems  seriously  questionable  whether  a  per-  j 

manently  organized  group,  for  example  a  trade  union,  which  has 
property  held  for  it  by  trustees,  should  be  suffered  to  escape 
liability  for  what  would  generally  be  called  ‘  its  ’  unlawful  acts 
and  commands  by  the  technical  plea  that  ‘  it  ’  has  no  existence 
‘  in  the  eye  of  the  law.’  ”  ^  Our  judges  are  in  harmony  with  the 
development  of  legal  thought  and  of  political  theory  in  ascribing 
personality  to  trade  unions.  It  is  in  their  conception  of  the  origin 
and  the  limits  of  such  personality  that  some  of  our  judges  seem  to 
be  less  alive  to  the  thought  and  the  facts  of  their  time.  A  group- 
personality  does  not  necessarily  originate  in  any  “  particular 
creation  ”  by  the  State  ;  trade  unions  were  not  created  as  legal  ^ 

beings  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876.  Further,  if  one  allows  \ 

growth  to  the  body  and  structure  of  such  a  personality,  one  must  | 

also  allow  growth  to  its  powers  ;  if  it  is  not  created  by  a  particular  i 

act,  it  is  not  limited  by  the  definitions  expressed  in  such  an  act.  ; 

The  limit  to  its  action  is  not  any  original  defining  and  limiting 
statute,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or  trust-deed :  it  is  that  the  ! 

action  shall  be  by  means  and  for  objects  germane  to  its  own  i 

developed  and  developing  personality,  provided  that  such  action  J 

be  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community.  The  fl 

judges  have  tended  to  the  former  and  more  restrictive  theory  of  the  ■ 

powers  of  group-bodies,  and  here  one  may  join  issue  with  their  ■ 

philosophy.  But,  in  justice  to  them,  one  must  admit  that  they  I 

have  applied  it  equally  and  impartially.  Churches  have  suffered  | 

in  the  same  way  as  trade  unions  :  the  Scottish  Church  case  is  very 
like  the  Osborne  case.  In  both  the  restrictive  force  of  some 
original  act — statute  or  trust  deed — ^in  limiting  the  action  of 
groups  has  been  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  judgment. 

Trade  unions  themselves  do  not  love  the  doctrine  of  legal 
personality.  They  prefer  not  to  come  out  into  the  glare  of  “  the 
eye  of  the  law,”  but  to  shelter  their  existence  behind  trustees  and 
officials,  who  alone  shall  be  exposed  to  legal  action.  It  is  natural  1 

that  they  should  take  this  view.  With  a  law  undefined,  and  likely  I 

'  MaitUnd,  Introdudion  to  Political  Theories  oj  the  Middle  Age,  p.  xzzviii.  I 
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to  spring  surprises  upon  them — ^with  a  tendency  in  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  law  which  (so  they  suspected)  made  against  them — 
they  could  hardly  desire  to  surrender  themselves  in  their  whole 
being  into  the  mercies  of  the  law.  But  there  are  two  policies 
before  trade  unions.  One  is,  in  fear  of  the  law,  to  cling  to  the 
fiction  that  they  have  no  existence,  and  to  insist  that  law  shall 
respect  that  fiction.  This  may  be  called  the  policy  of  the  ostrich. 
It  has  its  warrant  in  past  theory :  did  not  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
some  seven  hundred  years  ago,  “  being  in  earnest  about  the  mere 
fictitiousness  of  the  corporation’s  personality  .  .  .  proclaim  that 
the  corporation  could  commit  neither  sin  nor  delict  ”  ?  ^  But 
nowadays  “  spectacles  are  to  be  had  in  Germany,” — they  are 
beginning  to  be  used  in  England — ^whereby  we  can  see  that  the 
ostrich  has  a  body  and  exists,  however  deep  it  may  hide  its  head. 
Is  it  not  better  to  imitate  the  eagle,  and  to  look  at  the  law  eye  to 
eye  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  undergo  the  doctrine  of  personality,  but 
to  insist  that  the  law  shall  administer  that  doctrine  in  its  fulness 
and  its  truth  ? 

Ebnebt  Barker. 
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rpo  the  casual,  unthinking  observer,  whose  attention  is  caught  by 
conspicuous  occurrences  alone  as  they  fill  the  fleeting  moment, 
the  noticeable  turn  lately  given  to  the  fiscal  controversy  by  the 
news  of  a  proposed  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America  may  have  seemed  to  possess  the 
dramatic  suddenness  of  a  startling  surprise.  The  present  situation 
is,  however,  the  necessitated  outcome  of  a  lengthy  and  continuing 
process,  the  course  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  from  the 
start,  now  severed  by  some  distance,  to  the  crucial  point  just 
reached.  Nor  should  it  be  much  more  arduous  to  forecast  further 
development  if  the  movement  is  not  arrested  or  reversed. 

By  one  political  party,  indeed,  in  this  country  the  fateful  letters 
exchanged  towards  the  close  of  January  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Canadian  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Customs,  which 
published  to  the  world  the  successful  issue  of  their  diplomacy, 
were  greeted  with  a  wild  applause.  A  triumphant  shout  of  un¬ 
disguised  exultation  burst  from  the  Radical  and  Free  Trade  news¬ 
papers.  The  extreme  satisfaction  thus  shown,  without  delay  for 
consideration  of  the  various  pros  and  cons,  was  noteworthy.  For 
this  joyous  reception  of  tidings  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  first  weighed  carefully  in  the  balance,  as  the  new 
development  of  fiscal  policy  announced  would  possibly  prove  of 
questionable  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  if  it  were  not  a 
mishap  for  the  British  Empire,  could  only  be  excused  as  the 
extravagant  exhilaration  caused  by  an  astonishing  delight.  Even 
the  reputed  freedom  from  emotional  impulse  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  with  whom  anxiety  about  the  large  Imperial 
interests  at  stake  might  have  been  thought  likely  to  dismiss  the 
pettier  concerns  of  domestic  party  conflict,  failed  manifestly  to 
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respond  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Asquith  was  perhaps 
taken  off  his  guard.  At  any  rate,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  obvious 
pleasure  at  the  seeming  discomfiture  of  his  political  foes,  he  was 
betrayed  into  a  hasty  indiscreet  expression.  He  described  the 
fiscal  scheme,  which  had  been  recommended  in  sincerity  at  a 
succession  of  Colonial  Conferences  by  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  as  the  greatest  political  im¬ 
posture  ”  of  the  day. 

The  infelicitous  congratulations  which  he  went  on  to  offer  to 
his  supporters  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  at  their  attendance 
at  what  he  termed  satirically  the  “  obsequies  ”  of  an  ill-starred 
policy  “  called  ”  Imperial  Preference,  deserve,  and  will  perhaps 
receive,  a  place  beside  the  rude,  if  characteristic,  declaration  of 
his  Home  Secretary,  made  at  a  time  when  he  was  brought  into 
still  closer  official  relations  with  the  Colonial  Governments.  That 
confident  Minister,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that  the  electors 
of  this  country  had,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  “  locked,  barred  and 
bolted  ”  the  door  against  those  alterations  in  our  tariff  vrhich  were 
genuinely  desired,  and  had  been  seriously  pressed,  by  the  Premiers 
of  Canada,  AustraUa,  and  New  Zealand,  and  of  Newfoundland,  and 
of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  divisions  of  South  Africa  which  then 
existed.  Both  the  later  and  the  earlier  utterances  might  have 
been  framed  differently  had  a  scrupulous  caution  tried  to  avoid 
unnecessary  offence.  Or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  at  once  more 
polite  and  less  injudicious  if  such  sentiments,  with  whatever  honest 
obstinacy  they  were  felt,  had  also  remained  locked,  barred  and 
bolted  ”  in  the  secrecy,  comparatively  harmless,  of  their  authors’ 
breasts.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
incorrigible,  for  on  the  10th  of  March  in  this  year  he  is  reported  ^ 
to  have  referred  in  a  pubUc  speech  to  that  “  rotten  system  of 
folly  by  double  entry  called  Imperial  Preference  by  food  taxes.” 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  measure  accurately  in  England  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  strands  which  make  up  Canadian 
thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  new  Agreement.  But 
some  mistrust  or  dislike  of  that  concurrent  legislation  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Ottawa,  which  was  chosen  by  the  negotiators  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  tariff  alterations  that  had 
'  By  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
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been  arranged,  in  preference  to  the  more  normal  but  less  elastic 
obligations  of  a  permanent  commercial  treaty,  has  been  already 
voiced  in  the  Dominion.  It  has  reached  such  magnitude  in 
important  circles,  both  of  business  and  of  poUtics,  that  it  is  not 
wholly  fanciful  to  imagine  that  the  noisy  joy  of  the  enemies  of 
Tariff  Reform  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  possibly  prove  to 
have  been  as  premature  as  it  was  certainly  accompanied  inoppor- 
tunely  by  tactless  levity.  This  wide  and  quick  realization  of  the 
mixed  consequences  that  may  attend  so  novel  a  departure  in  the 
trading  inclinations  of  that  large  section  of  the  Empire,  which,  by 
general  admission,  had  prospered  greatly  under  the  different 
regime  prevailing  previously  for  thirty  years  or  so,  should  bring 
legitimate  encouragement  to  the  faithful  followers  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  England.  It  can  hardly  fail  also  to  occasion  some  mis¬ 
giving  about  the  ultimate  popularity  of  his  action  with  his  own 
countrymen  to  so  astute  a  politician  and  so  diligent  an  electioneerer 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  judging  of  his  attitude  and  speech,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  not  only  a  Liberal,  and  so  far 
would  be  disposed  to  be  sympathetic  towards  an  English  party  of 
his  general  cast  of  thought ;  but  he  is  in  addition  a  Free  Trader 
of  a  kind.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  even  lately,  he  has  given 
vent  to  the  most  unimpeachable  of  “  orthodox  ”  opinions.  But,  in 
view  of  the  actual  fiscal  policy  pursued  by  him  in  office,  such  remarks 
can  only  be  considered  a  "  Platonic  admiration  ”  of  the  more 
perfect  pattern  introduced  by  Cobden  and  his  followers  into  Britain, 
and  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  tbe  world,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  World,  like  the  Canadian  Premier,  after 
a  few  half-hearted,  ill-sustained  experimental  essays,  has  resolved, 
with  an  impressive  measure  of  unanimity,  to  leave  alone  the  ex¬ 
pedient  recommended. 

The  confirming  imprimatur  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  will 
probably,  under  rigorous  party  pressure,  be  affixed  to  the  Agree¬ 
ment  at  an  early  date ;  but  the  complementary  action  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  seems  likely  to  be  preceded  by  a 
more  or  less  considerable  interval  of  dilatory  intrigue.  And  in 
Canada  the  ratification  vdll  not  be  achieved  without  that  severance 
of  party  ties  by  individual  politicians  of  conspicuous  eminence,^ 

'  E.y.  Ur.  Sifton. 
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which  does  not  augur  well  for  the  enthusiastic  permanent  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  action  of  their  Ministers  by  the  electors  when  they  can 
give  expression  to  their  ripe  feelings  in  the  polling  booths.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Conservatives  at  Ottawa  should  have  been 
aided  in  the  strenuous  opposition,  which  they  have  offered  with 
a  complete  accord  that  was  not  at  first  anticipated,  by  dissentients 
of  great  infiuence.  These  include  statesmen  of  repute  who  had 
previously  held  office  in  a  Liberal  Ministry  and  acknowledged 
business  experts  representing  large  and  varied  interests.  It  is 
clear  that  critics  such  as  these  are  most  reluctant  to  quit  the  line 
of  policy  pursued  for  a  generation  past.  These  informed  objectors 
to  the  suggested  reciprocity  with  the  American  Republic  appreciate, 
and  they  would  avert,  the  harm  which  must,  as  they  think,  be 
done  by  the  arrangements  contemplated,  despite  of  honest  pro¬ 
fessions  to  the  contrary,  and  of  the  practical  precautions  which 
can  be  taken,  to  that  closer  commercial  and  political  union  with 
Great  Britain  which  a  firm  adherence  to  the  older  plans  and  aims 
could,  as  they  contend,  accomplish.  They  also  entertain,  and 
have  stated,  the  grave  doubts  they  feel  whether,  independently  of 
this  Imperial  consideration,  Canada  herself  may  not  on  balance 
lose  in  the  end,  economically  as  well  as  politically,  more  than  she 
will  gain  immediately  by  her  grateful  acceptance  of  the  large 
concessions  which  the  Americans,  abandoning  an  earlier  attitude, 
have  become  willing,  and  anxious,  to  allow. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  incautious  utterances  of  some 
spokesmen  in  the  States,  blurting  out  with  frankness  their  genuine 
convictions,  should  not  kindle  some  suspicion  of  American  guile¬ 
lessness  among  their  observant  neighbours  on  the  north.  For, 
in  spite  of  prompt  emphatic  denial  by  responsible  statesmen, 
annexation  has  once  more,  as  in  previous  years,  been  mentioned 
simultaneously  with  reciprocity.  But,  apart  from  this  particular 
menace,  which  may  seem  negligible  or  shadowy,  thoughtful 
Canadians  would,  it  will  be  obvious,  belie  the  meaning,  and  con¬ 
tradict  the  purpose,  of  conduct  which  has  become  a  tradition  with 
them,  in  encouraging  quick  and  inexpensive  transport,  and  in 
stimulating  large  business  intercourse,  from  east  to  west  and 
vice  versa,  in  preference  to  that  between  their  northern  land  and 
the  American  territories  lying  south,  if  they  acquiesced  in  the 
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disabling  view  advanced  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  That  infirm  opinion,  endorsed  apparently  of  late  in 
words,  though  previously  denied  in  deeds,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
holds  that  it  is  not  possible  for  keen  sagacious  statesmen  to  avert 
by  resolute  and  timely  intervention  what  might  otherwise  appear 
inevitable,  or  to  bend  nature  to  their  will  by  strenuous  effort  and 
experienced  skill  opportunely  used.  The  geographical  position, 
it  may  be  noted,  on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  arguers  of 
this  type,  can  be  differently  interpreted  in  some  respects  at  leas*^  .* 
Nor  would  pushing  colonists,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  be 
likely  sponte  sua  to  accept  the  obsolete  creed  which  declares  that 
economic  and  political  motives  and  results  have  no  close  connexion 
with  one  another,  belonging,  as  this  limited  philosophy  conceives, 
to  provinces  of  thought  and  action  rigidly  distinct. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  without  reserve  that  Great  Britain 
would  experience  a  luck  which  she  has  not  merited,  if  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Canadian  people  for  Imperial  unity  should  prove  so 
strong  as  to  reject,  whether  tasted  or  untasted,  the  attractive 
fiscal  bait  held  out  to  them  by  their  commercial  neighbours. 
The  American  President  himself  has  manifestly  been  very  anxious 
to  secure  their  favour  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  own  negotiating 
Ministers  were  surprised  by  the  apparent  handsomeness  of  the 
new  terms  suggested.  They  probably  felt  that  superficially,  at 
any  rate,  the  offer  was  so  good  that  in  Canada  itself  a  summary 
rejection  might  have  been  received  with  disapproval.  Yet  such 
a  final  issue  as  that  I  have  indicated  must  still  be  recognized  as 
possible,  if  it  is  not  very  likely ;  and  “  convinced  ”  Free  Traders 
in  Great  Britain  may  once  more,  as  so  often  earlier  in  the  vexed 
discussions  of  the  last  eight  years,  be  shown  to  have  been  ridicu¬ 
lously  wrong  in  their  announcement  of  the  demise  and  burial  of 
that  particular  plan  of  Imperial  consolidation  which  proposes  to 
employ  the  proved  cementing  force  of  mutual  fiscal  preference. 
Even  now  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the  awkward  resuscita¬ 
tion,  or  revival,  of  what  they  confidently  hoped  and  noisily 
declared  was  past  recovery  they  may  meet  a  deserved  retribution 

‘  B.g.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  former  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  the  Dominion 
in  a  letter  to  the  Timet. 
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for  allowing  limited  partisan  polemics  to  stifle  a  more  generous  and 
patriotic  impulse. 

The  pertinence  in  this  connexion  of  some  sentences  from  the 
speech  delivered  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  in  defence  of  the  action  of  his  Government  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated  ;  and  their  importance  was  promptly  discerned  at 
Westminster  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
surely  justified  in  pointing  to  their  incompatibility  with  Mr. 
Asquith’s  premature  but  confident  persuasion,  avowed  previously, 
when  he  talked  of  the  death,  through  suicide  or  wilful  murder, 
of  Imperial  Preference.  For,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
special  motive  prompting  the  Colonial  Premier  to  this  fresh 
declaration  at  this  juncture — ^whether  it  was  due  to  the  suppleness 
of  a  clever  politician,  perturbed  by  the  deep  feeling  obviously 
moving  among  the  public  on  whose  electoral  support  he  must 
rely,  or  whether  it  was  the  reiterated  assertion  of  a  sanguine 
personal  belief,  from  which  he  had  never  swerved — ^he  took,  at  any 
rate,  the  first  opportunity  open  to  him  of  affirming  in  the  most 
unqualified  language  that  Canada  had  not  withdrawn  from  the 
offer  of  mutual  preference  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  and  he  announced  sane  phrase  that 
she  would  repeat  the  offer  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911. 
He  contended,  indeed,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  would  cause  no  serious  hurt  to  the  negotiation  of 
such  mutual  preference.  For  a  deal,  favouring  alike  the  economic 
interests  both  of  the  mother-country  and  of  the  daughter-state 
was  still  open,  as  Great  Britain  did  not  import  into  the  Dominion 
those  “  natural  products,”  which  were  the  subject  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  agreed  on  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  would,  it  is  true,  argue  some  perverse  obtuseness  to  disagree¬ 
able  fact  to  feel  an  equal  confidence  that  the  British  preference, 
already  granted  by  the  colony  without  return,  had  not  sustained 
an  injury,  or  that  it  will,  or  can,  be  guaranteed  continued  safety 
from  all  harm  whatever,  should  the  proposed  agreement  be  carried 
into  practical  effect.  But  it  is  reassuring  to  note  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  negotiators,  such  as  Mr.  Fielding,  have  affirmed 
their  intention  to  maintain  the  present  Preference,  both  in  their 
conversations  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  and 
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in  their  statementa  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  And  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  offer  of  1902  by  the  Canadian  Premier  would  be  yet 
more  encouraging  if  we  could  hope  for  an  afidrmative  response  from 
the  Liberal  Government  of  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate,  we  now 
know  that  the  ominous  announcement  published  earlier  that  the 
Canadian  representatives  had  no  propositions  of  their  own  to 
advance  at  the  meeting  in  May  next,  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
any  retreat  from  their  standpoint  of  nine  years  ago.  Hitherto 
their  friendly  suggestion  has  been  without  avail ;  but  there  is  a 
chance  at  least,  if  it  be  as  yet  no  more  than  a  remote  peradventure; 
that  the  Imperial  Conference,  which  will  meet  in  London  shortly 
before  the  stately  ceremonial  celebration  of  the  beginning  of 
another  reign,  may,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  comparatively 
“  hum-drum”  agenda  circulated,  open  a  more  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire.  A  gulf,  hitherto  apparently  impassable; 
may  be  bridged,  and  the  unyielding  refusal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Great  Britain  to  bear  an  appropriate  part  in  the  active  recognition 
of  that  mutual  preference  which  is  now  given  and  received  among 
themselves  by  the  self-governing  Dominions  may  undergo  a 
salutary  transformation.  Were  this  auspicious  change  to  occur, 
the  threatening  cloud  which  has  appeared  above  the  horizon  in 
the  west  would  show  a  silver  lining. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  words,  as  reported  by  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  deserve  full  quotation  ;  for  they  furnish 
an  authoritative  account  of  the  present  position  as  he  views  it. 
They  will  also  render  it  impossible  henceforth  to  question  the 
existence  of  a  definite  offer  on  the  part  of  Canada  at  least,  or  to 
mistake  or  misrepresent  its  character. 

“  Our  policy,”  he  says,  “  was  set  forth  by  the  Canadian  Ministers  at 
the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  and  in  these  words.  The  Canadian 
Ministers  stated  that  if  they  were  assured  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  accept  the  principle  of  Preferential  trade  generally,  and  would, 
particularly,  grant  the  food  products  of  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom 
exemption  from  any  duties  now  levied  or  hereafter  to  be  imposed,  they, 
the  Canadian  Ministers,  would  be  prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject, 
and  would  endeavour  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  some  increased 
advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  markets  of  Canada.” 

‘  This  was  our  policy,”  proceeded  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  “  laid  down  at 
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the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902.  This  will  be  our  policy  in  the  year 
1911  at  the  Conference  which  will  soon  take  place.” 

He  then  went  on  to  plead  that  oritioa  of  the  proposed  Agreement 
with  the  United  States  were  mistaken  in  declaring  that  the  new 
arrangement  rendered  nugatory  or  impossible  the  application  of 
the  original  policy.  ”  How,”  he  asked,  “  can  that  be  argued 
seriously  ?  ”  It  could  not,  he  replied,  for  reasons  which,  as  set 
forth  by  him,  put  into  as  few  words  and  as  plain  language  as  he 
could  find,  the  essential  nature  and  the  substantial  aim  of  the 
scheme  of  mutual  preference,  and  demonstrate  the  grounds  of 
harmony  of  interest  and  of  distribution  of  advantage,  on  which 
this  fiscal  plan  is  recommended. 

“  The  Canadian  Ministry  at  the  Conference  of  1902  stated  that  they 
were  prepared  to  give  Great  Britain  a  Preference  on  manufactured 
goods  in  our  market,  if  Great  Britain  would  give  a  Preference  to  our 
natural  products  in  her  market.  Great  Britain  does  not  export  many 
natural  products.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  large  importer  of  natural 
products.  We  are  exporters  of  natural  products  and  large  importers 
of  manufactured  products,  and  we  have  given  the  Americans  free 
entrance  to  our  markets  only  for  their  natural  products  as  they  have 
given  us  free  entrance  to  their  market  for  our  natural  products.” 

It  may  be  urged  with  reason  that  Sir  Wilfrid  overlooked  some 
features  of  the  new  Agreement,  when  he  went  on  to  ask,  “  How 
can  it  affect  the  British  Islands  ?  ”  and  answered  his  inquiry  by 
asserting  that  ”  surely  in  no  way  can  it  affect  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain,”  because,  while  the  ”  United  States  can  enter  our  market 
with  their  natural  products,”  ”  it  is  certain  that  England  will 
never  send  a  bushel  of  any  kind  of  grain  to  Canada.”  This  bare 
summary  scarcely  takes  into  account  all  the  details  of  the  compact. 
As  the  careful  Memorandum  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shows,  and 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  has  stated  in  his  official 
correspondence  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  agreement  in  its  final 
form  is  not  limited  to  ”  natural  products.”  There  is,  as  I  shall 
notice  later,  reason  for  believing — ^and  the  Canadian  Ministers 
themselves,  who  were  the  actual  bargainers,  have  not  denied  the 
reality,  although  they  may  have  wished  to  minimise  the  importance, 
of  the  danger — that  injury  may  have  been  done  to  British  trade 
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with  the  United  States.  By  the  interpretation  which  that  country 
has  been  wont  to  give  to  the  “  most-favoured-nation-clause  ”  of 
commercial  treaties,  she  will  apparently  consider  that  she  is  not 
bound  to  extend  to  British  manufacturers  the  new  terms  granted 
to  their  Canadian  rival-traders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colony 
itself  will  be  compelled,  at  any  rate  at  present,  by  the  different 
mode  in  which,  in  common  with  the  generality  of  countries  and 
ourselves,  it  understands  that  provision,  so  much  landed  by  Free 
Traders,  to  allow  to  other  nations  besides  Great  Britain  the  con¬ 
cessions  it  has  made  on  American  commodities.  And  furthermore, 
while  the  existing  British  Preference  will,  as  it  stands,  disappear 
on  products  admitted  free  henceforth  from  the  United  States,  the 
present  advantages  enjoyed  wiU,  it  is  allowed,  be  reduced  in  some 
other  cases  unless  the  preference  is  raised  purposely  to  meet  the 
altered  situation.  Nor,  lastly,  can  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  so 
large  a  market  in  the  United  States  to  the  natural  products  of 
the  Dominion  fail  to  exercise  a  restricting  influence  upon  the 
continued  exportation  to  Great  Britain  of  such  Canadian  articles 
as  wheat  or  cheese  or  bacon.  It  is  probable  that  their  price  will 
rise. 

All  these  considerations  deserve;  as  they  will  doubtless  receive; 
scrutiny  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  none  the  less  significant 
is  it  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  must  presumably  have  kept 
such  possibilities  in  view,  should  conclude  his  observations  by 
repeating  once  more  in  set  terms  the  Canadian  offer  of  mutual 
Preference  to  the  United  Kingdom.  “  England,”  he  says  expressly, 
”  can  give  us  a  Preference  in  her  market  for  our  natural  products 
if  she  chooses  to  change  her  policy,^  and  then  we  are  prepared  to 
give  her  upon  her  manufactured  products  a  corresponding  advan¬ 
tage.”  ‘‘  The  policy  of  Canada,”  he  reaffirms  in  unequivocal 
language,  ”  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  three  months  ago  when  this 
arrangement  was  made.  Nay  it  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
Government  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference.”  No  words  could 
be  more  definite  and  explicit ;  and,  in  the  face  of  this  emphatic 
utterance,  it  will  surely  be  impossible  to  continue  to  believe, 
however  much  the  wish  may  be  the  father  of  the  thought  with  some 
'  The  italics  are  mine. 
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English  politicians  who  would  fain  escape  from  a  disagreeable 
dilemma,  that  we  have  been  attending  lately  at  the  “  obsequies  ** 
of  what  is  “  called  ”  Imperial  Preference.  Nor,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  question  as  it  now  concerns 
the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
is  the  Dominion,  we  should  remember,  the  only  section  of  the 
British  Empire  which  has  declared  by  word  of  mouth  its  firm  belief, 
and  by  actual  practice  has  shown  the  sincerity  of  its  faith,  in  the 
consolidating  efficacy  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  has  coupled  the 
profession  and  the  act  alike  with  the  frank  desire  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  consent  to  co-operate  in  this  fiscal  policy.  Mixed 
motives,  it  is  true,  and  many  various  circumstances,  may  have 
combined  together  to  produce  the  situation,  by  which  we  are 
now  confronted  ;  but  it  evidently  admits  of  a  different  estimate, 
and  may  possibly  conduct  to  a  dissimilar  outcome,  from  those 
which  our  convinced  Free  Traders  and  our  jubilant  Liberals  have 
hurriedly  assumed.  In  truth  the  proposed  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as 
a  striking  object-lesson,  which  caimot  be  accidentally  overlooked 
or  conveniently  ignored.  An  attempt  to  read  its  meaning  is 
forced  upon  the  interested  bystander. 

Before  I  pass  to  a  cursory  essay  in  this  direction,  I  would  first 
remark  that,  be  the  future  brighter  or  more  gloomy,  no  informed 
observer  of  the  past  will  treat  the  position  facing  us  as  one  which 
could  not  have  been  foretold.  As  a  matter  of  bare  fact,  what  has 
occurred  was  predicted  accurately  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  his  campaign  in  1908.  He,  at  any  rate, 
is  entitled  to  the  rare,  if  melancholy,  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  a  prophecy  of  mishap  literally  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to 
quote  the  language  used.  Addressing  a  meeting  at  Greenock  on 
the  day  following  his  first  speech  at  Glasgow  in  October,  1908,  he 
said : — 

“  I  dealt  last  night  more  especially  with  one  great  branch  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  reform — that  is,  the  question  of  preference  with  our 
Colonies ;  and  1  did  that  because  it  is,  of  all  the  branches  of  this  question, 
the  one  which  most  deeply  moves  me  to  exertion  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  it  is  the  most  urgent  part  of  the  question.  We  have 
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been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  much  too  long,  with  our 
existing  policy,  and,  so  far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned,  we  might 
go  on  a  little  longer.  A  great  part  of  the  mischief  has  been  done  and 
I  do  not  know  that  we  should  suffer  greatly  if  we  waited  a  little  longer. 
But  that  is  not  possible  with  regard  to  the  Colonies.  The  Colonies  have 
given  you  an  opportunity.  You  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  these 
kinsmen  of  yours.  There  is  no  doubt  in  what  spirit  they  have  mads 
their  offer  to  you.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  as 
well  as  we  form  an  integral  part.  But  you  cannot  expect  them  to  wait 
for  ever  on  your  leisure.  If  you  think  that  your  interests  lie  in  another 
direction,  they  will  tell  you  to  follow  your  interests.  They  are  not 
suppliants  at  your  feet.  They  are  not  asking  you  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  them.  They  think  that  something  can  be  done  which  may  involve 
concession  on  both  sides,  but  which  in  the  long  run  will  be  good  for  both. 
If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  asked  from 
you  is  more  than  what  they  have  to  give  in  return,  they  will  make  no 
complaint ;  they  will  accept  your  decision.  But  they  will  not  repeat 
the  offer ;  and  then  they  will  perhaps  receive  all  the  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages,  which  they  ask  from  you,  from  other  coimtries,  which  are  not 
possessed  with  our  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  which  will  be  ready 
at  once  to  jump  at  any  offer  of  the  kind  that  is  now  made  to  you.”  ' 

Such  was  the  language,  characteristically  lucid  and  direct,  of 
the  protagonist  of  Tariff  Reform  in  1908,  when  he  began  his  pro¬ 
paganda  as  a  “  missionary  of  Empire  ”  ;  and  he  could,  if  he  wished, 
claim  the  credit  due  to  accurate  foresight.  For  the  special  feature 
distinguishing  the  Agreement  recently  arranged  from  all  previous 
tentative  negotiations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  Ls 
that  it  is  now  correct  to  say  that  ”  Washington  has  come  to 
Ottawa,”  whereas  before,  ‘‘  Ottawa  ”  had  “  gone  to  Washington.” 
These  last  conferences,  indeed,  were  started  by  the  President ;  the 
Canadian  representatives  were  obviously  astonished  at  the  un¬ 
familiar  generosity  of  the  American  attitude ;  and  the  concessions 
agreed  on  were  at  once  wider  in  their  range  and  greater  in  amount 
than  had  previously  been  contemplated.  Whether  in  the  ultimate 
result  the  Colony  or  the  Republic  should  be  found  to  be  the  larger 
gainer  by  the  bargain  struck,  at  the  immediate  moment  at  least, 
the  eagerness  to  ratify  has  been  most  evident  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

‘  Cf.  Imperial  Union  and  Tariff  Reform,  Speeches  delivered  from  May  18 
to  November  4,  1903,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  p.  46. 
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Taft  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  while  signs  of  coyness  in  assenting 
to  the  action  of  their  Ministers  in  their  behalf  have  been  more 
noticeable  among  the  Canadian  than  among  the  American  people. 
Nor  have  the  United  States  stood  alone  in  this  anxious  readiness 
to  enter  on  reciprocal  relations  with  our  prosperous  self-governing 
daughter  state.  For  France  and  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy, 
have  displayed  hardly  less  avidity  in  seizing  openings  for  aug- 
mented  trade  with  Canada,  and  they  have  been  more  than  willing 
to  secure  by  previous  advances  of  their  own  the  bestowal  of  such 
favours  in  return. 

Nor,  once  more,  it  may  be  noticed,  did  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pre¬ 
scient  shrewdness  fail  to  indicate  the  "  correct  ”  posture  which 
the  Canadian  Ministry  and  people  would  adopt  with  regard  to 
those  internal  differences  in  our  domestic  politics  that  have 
unhappily  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Preference.  In 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  they  have  refrained  discreetly  from 
taking  sides  with  the  Unionists,  who  have  supported,  or  against 
the  Radicals,  who  have  opposed,  that  settlement  of  the  fiscal 
question  which  they  themselves  would  naturally  desire  and 
approve.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  language  used  on  this  point  the 
other  day  is  the  counterpart  of  that  employed  at  Greenock  in 
1903  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Where  alone  the  earlier  speaker 
could  be  now  pronounced  to  have  fallen  into  a  minor  error  was  in 
the  insufficient  estimate,  which  he  with  all  his  sympathetic  know¬ 
ledge  had  then  formed,  of  the  abiding  strength  of  the  loyal 
attachment  to  the  mother-country  which  was  felt  by  the  colonists. 
He  justly  feared  that  it  would  not  withstand  discouraging  rebuff, 
and  he  miscalculated  accordingly  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  of  the 
conception  of  maintaining  and  confirming  pre-existing  ties  by  the 
additional  link  of  economic  interest.  It  is  the  enduring  sense  of 
this  supreme  necessity  which  has  prompted,  or  compelled,  the 
Prime  Miiuster  of  the  Dominion  to  declare  again  that  the  old  offer 
of  mutual  Preference  is  still  open,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
impaired  by  a  tariff  arrangement  with  the  United  States. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  suggested  by  these  circumstances  ? 
How  should  this  unique  situation  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 

I.  Surely  the  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  so  plain  that  Tariff 
Reformers  may  expect  that  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  convinced 
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Free  Traders.  It  is  this.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  so  to  say,  it  is 
possible  for  this  country  to  clasp  the  hand  of  fiscal  reciprocity 
held  out  by  her  chief  colony  with  a  fresh  impressive  demonstration 
of  warm  sincerity  and  unquenched  hope.  To  meet  a  friendship, 
which  has  thus  stood  the  strain  of  the  repulse  to  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  subjected,  with  an  unmodified  negative  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  awkward  politics,  if  it  be  not  also,  partly  on  that  account, 
indifferent  economics.  I  would  even  trust  that  the  very  conspicu¬ 
ousness  of  the  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  force  this  conviction  on  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  these  isles.  It  should  surely  awaken  them  from  any  lethargic 
acquiescence,  with  which  hitherto  they  may  have  been  content 
to  permit  Imperial  affairs  to  run  their  course  unheeded  or  mis¬ 
directed.  It  should  stimulate  them  to  a  more  sustained  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  constituent  portions  of  the  Empire  from  drifting 
aimlessly  apart.  If  indeed  they  have  been  startled  by  the  new 
turn  of  the  controversy,  their  surprise  can  be  treated  by  those 
more  diligent  or  wise  observers  who  saw  what  was  coming  as  an 
encouraging  rather  than  an  alarming  symptom. 

Otherwise  it  would,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  contended,  be  a  very 
disquieting  reflection  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  fiscal 
bargain  should  be  struck  between  a  foreign  country  and  one  section 
of  the  Empire,  the  essence  of  which  is  differentiation  between  the 
products  of  that  particular  division  and  those  of  the  remaining 
portions,  including  the  United  Kingdom.  In  itself  alone  this 
new  departure  would  appear  to  lead  to  separation  rather  than  to 
conduct  to  closer  unity.  It  may  easily  cause  diplomatic  difficulties 
in  the  future  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  also  hinted ;  and  it  has  been 
followed  without  delay  by  the  “  aimouncement”  ^  that  Canada  in¬ 
tends  to  ask  forthwith  for  the  denunciation  of  the  “most-favoured¬ 
nation  ’’  treaties  made  by  England  with  a  list  of  countries,  com* 
prising  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  Denmark,  Bussia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  This  fresh  news  is  of  sinister  and 
not  of  reassuring  import.  For,  unlike  the  earlier  discontinuance, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  British  Commercial  Treaties  with 

'  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said  that  this  statement  was  “  unauthorized  ”  by 
him. 
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Germany  and  Belgium,  which  were  also  denounced  on  Canadian 
instigation,  the  prompting  motive  appears  to  be  the  special 
separate  interest  of  Canada,  rather  than,  as  before,  the  general  ad* 
vantage  of  the  Empire.  The  later  step  may,  in  one  sense,  be  the 
logical  successor  of  the  earlier,  for  it  will  increase  Canadian  liberty, 
and  it  is  alleged  with  truth  that  the  Dominion  has  not  been 
a  consenting  party  to  such  arrangements  beyond  those  with 
France  and  with  Japan.  But  at  the  present  time  she  wants,  it 
would  seem  for  herself  alone,  an  escape  from  a  compulsion  to 
extend  to  other  countries  the  concessions  made  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  what  is  now  suggested  is  the  “  abrogation  or  revision,” 
so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,^  of  these  ‘‘  most-favoured-nation  ” 
treaties.  In  1896  and  1897  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  action 
taken  was  the  fulhlment  of  a  wish  to  grant  inter-imperial  Pre¬ 
ference  ;  in  1911,  by  contrast,  the  more  complete  fiscal  autonomy 
of  the  Dominion  will  apparently  involve  a  breach,  which  may  easily 
widen,  in  the  recognition  of  the  Empire  as  an  unit  for  affairs  of  trade. 

In  fact,  despite  of  the  general  support  of  the  consolidating  policy 
of  Imperial  Preference  by  the  Canadian  people,  and  of  the  authori¬ 
tative  repetition  of  the  offer  of  1902  by  their  Prime  Minister, 
it  is  not  easy  to  retain  in  its  integrity  the  comforting  conviction 
that  the  Agreement  with  America  will  not  curtail  the  opportunities 
for  reciprocity  between  Great  Britain  and  this  most  important 
section  of  the  British  Empire.  I  at  least  am  not  satisfied  that 
we  can  escape  all  the  consequences  of  our  past  neglect ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  our  present  action  must  be  expeditious,  unequivocal, 
and  emphatic,  if  the  possibilities  of  extended  business  intercourse 
I  on  favourable  terms  are  not  to  be  further  prejudiced.  If  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  with  the  intimate  information  he  had  gained  about 
colonial  feeling  by  his  alert  and  sympathetic  handling  of  Imperial 
affairs,  thought  and  said  in  1903  that  time  was  pressing,  it  is 
still  more  pressing  now.  The  American  negotiations  have  ob¬ 
viously  increased  the  urgent  need  of  some  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  fiscal  problem ;  and  in  the  special  case  of  Canada,  as  in 
that  of  the  whole  question  of  inter- Imperial  Preference,  it  is  the 
future  tendency  of  such  arrangements  as  are  now  being  made  which 
I  is  even  more  important  than  present  actuality. 

^  '  The  italics  are  mine. 
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II.  The  Memorandum  of  the  Tariff  Commission  supplies  a 
convenient  summary  of  the  case.  The  four  schedules,  of  which 
the  Agreement  consists,  deal  (a)  first,  with  food  and  agricultural 
products  and  with  manufactures  and  materials  for  industry  which 
are  to  be  made  reciprocally  free  in  both  countries  ;  then,  (6)  with 
those  commodities  on  which  identical  rates  of  duty  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  be  substituted  for  the  different  rates  now 
levied  ;  in  the  third  place,  (c)  with  Canadian  articles  on  which  the 
Americans  will  grant  special  reductions ;  and,  fourthly  and  finally, 
(d)  with  those  goods  of  American  origin  which  are  to  be  similarly 
favoured  when  imported  into  Canada.  These  schedules  have  been 
analysed  with  care.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  illuminating ; 
but  little  comfort  can  be  derived  therefrom.  For,  while  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  “  natural  products  ”  of  the  two  countries  con¬ 
stitute  the  substantial  concern  of  the  arrangement,  materials  for 
industry  and  some  manufactures  also  are  embraced  within  its 
scope.  In  a  measure  at  least  the  advantage  hitherto  secured  by 
means  of  the  British  Preference  is  decreased.  In  some  cases  the 
loss  will  be  permanent  and  irrevocable,  and  in  others  it  is  at  any 
rate  immediate.  And,  while  the  sincerity  of  Canadian  Ministers  in 
wishing  to  avoid  any  sensible  departure  from  the  present  favouring 
treatment  of  British  manufactures  in  their  tariff  cannot  be  im¬ 
peached,  their  complete  ability  to  continue  to  give  as  full  effect  as 
heretofore  to  their  amicable  intentions  has  perforce  been  rendered 
less  secure.  Mr.  Bryce’s  letter  to  our  Foreign  Secretary  allows 
that  such  a  risk  must  now  be  faced. 

Expressed  in  figures  the  reciprocity  about  to  be  established 
would  seem  to  involve  “  the  entire  removal  of  the  preference  on 
British  goods,  of  which  Canada  imported  £668,000  worth  in  1909- 
1910,”  and  the  “  reduction  of  the  margin  of  British  preference  on 
other  British  goods,  of  which  Canada  imported  £439,000  worth  in 
1909-1910.”  The  round  sum  of  £1,100,000  thus  reached  may  be 
variously  regarded  by  our  free  traders  and  our  tariff  reformers. 
It  may  be  treated  as  negligible,  or  it  may  be  deemed  considerable  ; 
although,  I  would  repeat,  it  is  the  trend  of  the  Agreement  even 
more  than  its  actual  present  terms  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  Canadian  products  will  enjoy  a  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  market  of  the  United  States  over  the  United 
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Kingdom,'  and  that  this  is  reckoned  to  affect  commodities,  of 
which  £2,990,000  worth  were  sold  by  England  to  America  in  1908- 
1909,  and  that  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  the  natural  products 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  BepubUc  to  their  respective  markets 
seems  destined  to  alter  for  the  worse  the  position  of  other  portions 
of  the  British  Empire  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  and 
Australia. 

The  Memorandum  states,  for  instance,  that  in  1910  £20,000  worth 
of  Australian  fresh  meat  was  imported  into  Canada  and  £3000 
worth  of  Australian  meat  and  meat  extracts  into  the  United  States. 
Henceforth  Austrahan  meat  will  enter  Canada  presumably  on 
less  favourable  terms  than  those  granted  to  the  meat  of  the  United 
States ;  and  Canadian  meat  and  meat  extracts  will  similarly 
enjoy  an  advantage  over  similar  products  from  Australia  in  Ameri¬ 
can  markets.  The  actual  trade  here  concerned  is  not  very  large  ; 
but  the  results  to  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies  may  prove  to 
be  more  serious.  The  existing  importations  of  fish  and  fish  products 
from  the  former  to  the  United  States  will  be  subjected  to  a  dis- 
abiUty  as  compared  with  their  chief  competitors  in  the  shape  of 
the  like  exports  from  Canada,  while  the  hope,  previously  enter¬ 
tained,  which  had  well-nigh  been  fulfilled,  of  inter-preferential 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  is  obviously  impaired 
through  the  unlucky  circumstance  that  Canada  desired  preference 
in  the  West  Indies  mainly  on  her  flour  and  her  fish,  and,  having 
secured  the  concessions  she  has  now  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  she  may  no  longer  be  able,  in  spite  of  her  friendly  disposition, 
to  discover  any  practical  benefit  in  such  reciprocity  as  the  West 
Indies  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  proffer.  Such  ramifying 
influences  as  these  justify  the  second  conclusion  to  be  drawn  about 
the  present  situation.  That  is  that  appreciable  harm  has  been 
already  caused,  or  may  in  the  future  be  occasioned,  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  inter-imperial  trade  by  the  reciprocity  pre-arranged 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

III.  Similar  ramifications  appear  in  connexion  with  the  more 
or  less  plain  inferences  established  about  the  diversion  from 
British  to  American  markets  of  such  food  products  of  the 
Dominion  as  wheat  and  cheese  and  meat,  and  of  such  necessary 
or  desirable  commodities  as  timber.  The  English  farmer  will 
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perhaps  hear  with  mingled  feelings  of  the  possibility  suggested  by 
an  expert  in  the  meat  trade  who  hints  that  indirectly  the  agreement 
may  accelerate  forces  which  would  compel  British  consumers  to 
“  say  good-bye  to  cheap  meat  for  many  years  to  come.”  The 
candid  observer,  again,  who  has  noted  the  hard  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  a  preponderant  Navy  which  is  now  imposed  upon  Great 
Britain  largely  by  her  extreme  dependence  upon  the  uninterrupted 
arrival  of  imported  com,  and  has  appreciated  the  anxieties 
aroused  in  this  connexion  in  the  present  controversy  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  recent  Declaration  of  London,  will  probably  be  not 
unwilling  to  yield  his  assent  to  the  general  argument  advanced  by 
Mr.  Saxon  Mills  in  his  recent  essay  on  England's  Foundation : 
Agriculture  and  the  State.  For  it  might  conceivably  be  at  once  the 
safer  and  the  less  expensive  course  for  these  islands  to  pursue  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  a  larger  area  of  wheat.  Whether  the 
direct  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  or  of  an  equivalent  relief  from  the 
existing  heavy  burden  of  local  and  central  taxes,  or  the  indirect 
protection  of  an  import  duty,  would  be  employed  more  beneficially 
for  the  purpose,  may  furnish  material  for  long  debate.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  risk  incurred  through  the  progressive 
diminution  by  which,  since  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  or,  more 
markedly,  since  the  depression  of  the  seventies,  the  production  of 
the  cereal  has  come  to  be  confined  to  a  more  and  more  limited  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cultivated  surface  of  Great  Britain.  The  electoral  cry, 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  so  effective  that  it  will  not  readily  be 
surrendered,  that  “  your  food  will  cost  you  more,”  has  not  only 
been  grossly  misused  in  the  controversies  of  the  last  eight  years 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  partban  polemics ;  but  it  could 
abo  be  contended  forcibly  by  impartial  arguers,  who  had  no 
such  narrow  cause  to  advocate,  that  the  intimate  connection  of 
cheap  food  with  such  immense  importations  as  these  on  which 
we  now  rely  b  a  disquieting  circumstance  calling  for  attention. 
We  have  gone,  it  would  appear,  to  an  uimecessary  and  perilous 
extreme. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  seems  likely  for  the  moment  to 
give  the  American  farmer  greater  opportunity  for  concentrating 
his  own  efforts  on  the  capture  of  fresh  custom  in  Europe  for  the 
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meat  he  raises  ;  and  it  thus  would  tend  per  8e,ia  the  immediate 
future,  to  lower  the  price  of  meat  in  Great  Britain,  if  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  trusts  permit  the  reduction.  So  far  the  English  meat-pro¬ 
ducer  is  likely  to  be  damnified ;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  same  broad 
causes,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  appear  probable.  Into 
the  additional  refinements  of  the  question,  due  to  the  advantage  of 
a  mixture  of  the  hard  wheats  grown  so  suitably  in  Canada  with  the 
softer  wheats  raised  alike  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  particular  quality  of  flour  needed  for  the 
kind  of  bread  now  favoured  by  the  public,  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter.  But,  on  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  situation,  it 
seems  likely  that  a  capricious  destiny  may  soon  disclose  the  Free 
Trader,  who  has  resisted  stoutly  any  Preference  on  Canadian 
wheat,  as  being  in  a  real  sense  responsible  for  causing  the  food  of 
British  electors  to  “  cost  them  more.”  That  is  no  remote  or 
improbable  result  of  the  fresh  arrangement  with  America,  and  our 
Tariff  Reformers  were,by  contrast,  substantially  correct,  when  they 
argued  that  in  the  long  run  the  policy  they  recommended  was 
calculated  not  to  raise  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  lower  the  price  of 
bread  ;  for  enlarged  suppbes  of  wheat  would  be  brought  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  increased  proportion  from  stimulated  sources 
of  supply  contained  within  the  Empire. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  final  conclusion  enforced  by  recent  occur¬ 
rences  across  the  ocean  is  also  more  encouraging  to  believers  in 
the  use  of  a  tariff  as  an  effective  weapon  for  fiscal  bargaining 
than  to  the  Free  Traders  who  would  contentedly  be  rid  of  all  such 
instruments,  whether  of  offence  or  of  defence.  Mr.  Bryce,  whose 
part  in  the  negotiations  seems  to  have  conformed  to  what  it  was 
”  correct  ”  for  our  Ambassador  at  Washington  to  do  imder  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  wrote  indeed  on  January  22  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  “  The  arrangement  still  rests  in  reality  on  the 
growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  high  tariff  wall  between 
contiguous  countries  whose  products  are  economically  inter¬ 
changeable  is  an  injury  to  both,  and  opposed  to  sound^  fiscal 
principles.  The  results  of  such  artificial^  barriers  are  most  obviously 
objectionable  in  the  case  of  natural  food  products,  and  it  is  with 
these  the  arrangement  principally  deals.”  His  use,  however,  of  the 
>  The  italicB  are  mine. 
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question-begging  epithets  “  sound  ”  and  “  artificial  ”  is  probably 
derived  from  the  customary  phraseology  of  that  free  trade  tradition 
to  which  he  personally  adheres ;  although  his  sanguine  dictum 
that  “  no  more  in  Canada  than  in  the  republics  of  Latin  America, 
into  which  the  United  States  has  sought  to  extend  its  Pan-American 
propaganda,  does  there  seem  a  Ukelihood  that  a  freer  interchange 
of  commodities  will  lead  to  closer  relations  of  a  political  kind,” 
is  not  in  such  complete  accord  with  the  aspirations  entertained 
by  older  free  trade  advocates,  like  Mill  and  Cobden,  who  thought 
and  said  that  commercial  intercourse  between  the  members  of 
different  nations  was  bound  to  make  its  influence  felt  on  inter¬ 
national  politics.  But,  like  many  another  modem  free  trade 
theorist,  Mr.  Bryce  has  been  compelled  in  practice  to  attempt  the 
difficult  mental  enterprise  of  riding  abreast  two  horses  pulling 
different  ways.  He  has,  no  doubt,  discharged  to  the  best  of  his 
capacity,  or  his  opportunity,  the  ticklish  business  of  endeavouring 
to  safeguard  British  interests  without  affronting  Canadian  inde¬ 
pendence.  For,  according  to  the  practice,  which  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  fiscal  policy  followed  by  Great  Britain,  a  British 
colony  enjoys  full  liberty  in  the  tariff  arrangements  she  may 
choose  to  make,  and  that  “  freedom  ”  extends  to  such  agreements 
with  foreign  countries.  By  no  dissimilar  a  dilemma  is  it  that 
Mr.  Bryce’s  free-trade  theorising  has  been  brought  into  obvious 
collision  with  some  awkward  facts  of  concrete  experience. 

Nor  is  the  Canadian  Premier  himself  placed  in  a  very  different 
situation.  He,  like  the  Ambassador,  is  nominally  a  Free  Trader ; 
and  the  same  theoretical  bent  may  have  led  him  also  to  regard 
reciprocity  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  as 
”  natural,”  and  to  hint  that  it  has  been  imperatively  dictated  by 
their  relative  geographical  position.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
his  previous,  or  indeed  his  contemplated,  action  into  full  agreement 
with  the  “orthodox”  advice  he  offers.  That  characteristically  re¬ 
commends  that  “nature”  should  be  “left  alone.”  The  reconcilia¬ 
tion  remains  difficult,  even  when  the  admonition  has  been  coupled 
with  his  positive  assertion  that  the  new  Agreement  “  will  not 
deflect  trade  from  Canadian  into  American  channels,”  because  it 
“  will  exercise  no  restriction  whatever  on  the  movements  of  trade,” 
or  with  his  consoling  but  dogmatic  declaration  that,  if  “  nature  ” 
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be,  as  he  urged, thus  “let  alone,”  trade,  which  would  then  “move 
by  the  easiest  and  cheapest  channels,”  would  be  “carried  along  on 
Canadian  lines.”  “  The  course  of  trade,”  he  has  asserted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  theoretical  “  orthodoxy,”  but  in  contradiction  to  some 
practical  precedents  of  bis  own  parentage,  “  could  not  be  controlled 
by  legislation.”  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  movement  among 
the  farmers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Dominion,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  such  elation  with  Free  Traders  in  Great  Britain, 
may,  so  far  as  it  was  not  exaggerated  by  biassed  English  visitors, 
have  influenced  an  adroit  electioneerer  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
his  friendly  attitude  towards  American  negotiations.  But  his  public 
utterances  on  his  recent  tour  in  that  new  district  of  the  Dominion 
were  instructively,  if  inconsistently,  compounded  of  Free  Trade 
theory  of  an  unimpeachably  correct  description  and  of  guarded 
provisoes  about  the  practicability  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country  of  giving  concrete  application  to  these  lauded  ideas. 

Similarly,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Taft  in  actively  promoting  the 
Agreement  has  been  skilfully  adapted  to  win  fresh  popularity  with 
a  considerable  section  of  the  American  electorate,  which  genuinely 
desires  some  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  tariff,  that  is  held 
responsible  for  the  large  prices  now  prevailing,  especially  for  food 
products.  But  when  all  this  has  been  said  it  remains  indisputably 
true  that  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  Canadians  have  become 
Free  Traders,  or  have  ceased  to  be  Protectionists,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  prepared  to  throw  their  markets  open  to  the  world  as 
those  of  England  have  been  open  since  1860.  The  reciprocity 
now  agreed  on  is  indeed  mostly  confined,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
to  the  “  natural  products  ”  of  either  country,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  cosmopolitan.  If  the  western  farmer  of  Canada  has  been 
beguiled  by  the  tempting  prospect  of  free  entry  for  his  food 
products  into  the  American  markets  lying  to  the  south,  the  eastern 
manufacturer  is  simultaneously  assured  by  the  lips  of  the  same 
silver-tongued  persuasive  Premier  and  his  colleagues  that  his 
interests  have  not  been  sacrificed,  and  that  on  the  contrary  he  is 
as  securely  guaranteed  as  he  ever  was  from  the  danger  of  serious 
American  competition.  Nor  does  “  Tariff  Reform  ”  mean  usually 
with  the  Americans,  whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
“  insurgent  ”  or  other,  the  abolition  of  Protection ;  it  implies  some 
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lowering  of  rates,  and  generally  contemplates  no  extensive  or 
excessive  decrease  of  existing  duties,  upon  a  less  or  greater  number 
of  commodities.  The  American  interpretation  of  the  “  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause  ”  is  obviously  alien  from  rather  than 
harmonious  with  the  spirit  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  this  new  Agree¬ 
ment,  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  conciliatory  mode  in  which 
customs  regulations  are  henceforth  to  be  applied  in  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  as  well  as  by  the  significant  suggestions  accom- 
pan}ring  the  arrangement  of  some  mutual  adjustments  to  be  made 
in  railway  rates,  has  shown  once  more  how,  in  fiscal  history,  the 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  proviso  can  easily  be  compatible 
with  purposed  violation  of  its  spirit.  By  minuteness  of  special 
classification,  for  example,  the  range  of  ostensible  concessions  may, 
in  fact,  be  limited  to  the  countries  actually  engaged  upon  the 
bargain,  while  the  denial  of  railway  facilities,  or  the  maintenance 
of  other  attendant  obstacles,  may  rob  an  apparent  favour  of  any 
real  substance. 

It  is  certain,  lastly,  that  tbe  altered  posture  of  the  United  States 
towards  Canada  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  circumstance 
that  for  a  generation  past  the  Dominion  Ministers,  by  a  deliberate 
policy  of  Protection,  have  succedeed  in  creating  a  prosperous 
community  with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  conclude  a  fiscal 
bargain.  And  in  their  tariff  they  have  obviously  something  to 
bargain  with.  It  is  because  it  has  been  intentionally  designed 
that  the  lines  of  communication  and  of  transport  should  run  from 
east  to  west  and  vice  versa,  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  that 
Washington  has  been  compelled  to  “  come  to  Ottawa  ”  offering 
concessions  which  were  withheld  when  Ottawa  went  as  a  suppliant 
to  Washington.  The  result  achieved  has  thus  been  due  to  no 
passive  compliance  with  geographical  conditions,  and  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  in  fairness  to  inactive  contented  waiting  for  what  must 
“  naturally  ”  come  about. 

An  impotent  surrender  to  aimless  drifting  without  rudder  or 
compass,  or  pilot  at  the  helm,  is  the  last  charge  which  could  be 
brought  against  the  Canadian  Government  or  people  during  the 
eventful  period  of  quick  growth,  in  which  they  have  laid  the  firm 
foundations,  and  raised  the  solid  structure,  of  their  present  great 
prosperity  and  their  future  bright  promise.  Their  stout  support 
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of  the  idea  of  Imperial  Preference  would  alone  fomiBh  irrefntable 
proof  of  their  rooted  distrust  of  that  maxim  of  “  laissez-faire  ” 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  dogma  of  Free  Trade.  The  notion  that 
trade  should  be  permitted,  without  help  or  hindrance  in  the  form 
of  fiscal  action,  to  flow  in  its  “  natural  ”  chaimels  has  been  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  dominant  aims  and  the  chief  methods  of 
Canadian  statesmanship  as  embodied  in  their  fiscal  policy ;  and 
that  policy,  it  must  be  remembered,  starting  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  imder  Sir  John  Macdonald,  has  in  effect  been  continued  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberals. 

In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  their  professions,  they  are 
parted  in  this  matter  as  widely  as  the  poles  from  our  Liberals  at 
home,  who,  in  their  deferential  submission  to  Free  Trade  to-day, 
show  a  more  slavish  attachment  to  an  outworn  creed  than  has 
perhaps  ever  characterized  the  most  hide-bound  of  Tories.  They 
even  refrain  from  rationalizing  about  the  gospel  they  consider 
sacro-sanct  as  if  they  feared  that  the  process  would  corrupt  their 
character  or  confuse  their  intellect.  But  their  obscurantist  com¬ 
placency  should  be  shaken  by  the  recent  history  of  Canada, 
which  has  confirmed  the  lesson  taught  in  a  long  stretch  of  past 
experience.  That  pregnant  lesson  shows  that  the  organizing  efforts 
of  persistent  statesmanship  can  mould  the  fate  of  peoples  in 
economic  as  in  other  mundane  affairs,  and  that  a  “dolce  far 
niente  **  attitude  does  not  conduce  to  national  progress  or  racial 
vitality. 


L,  L.  Fbioe. 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

I. 

TN  every  movement  of  progressive  development  there  are  two 
^  opposing  forces  at  work,  one  tending  to  restrain  the  activities 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  existing  organization  of 
functions,  by  habits,  laws,  and  customs,  the  other  disintegrating 
and  reconstructive.  Progress  is  the  effect  of  adaptation  to 
growing  needs,  as  conditioned  by  environment.  This  is  true  alike 
of  the  evolution  of  society  and  of  that  of  the  living  organism,  as 
it  is  of  the  development  of  .those  particular  forces  that  form  the 
basis  of  all  social  union — of  law,  religion,  and  morality :  it  is  also 
true,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  progress  of  science.  The  working  of 
this  principle  is  exemplified,  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the 
progress  of  scientific  theory,  in  the  case  of  economic  science ;  in 
the  existence  of  that  diversity  of  view  which  divided  economists 
of  the  past  generation  into  two  opposing  schools,  one  of  which 
clung  to  the  method  and  tradition  of  the  “  classical  ”  system  of 
Political  Economy,  while  the  other  regarded  that  system  as  effete, 
and  advocated  an  entirely  new  method  of  procedure. 

This  dualism,  then,  in  economic  science  must  be  regarded  as 
but  a  phase  of  the  action  of  a  universal  law  of  progress,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  working  out  its  destined  course.  It  represented  a 
division  of  function  in  the  operation  of  this  law ;  that  of  one 
school  being  to  make  it  advance  with  the  times,  that  of  the  other 
to  conserve  any  principle  of  permanent  utility  that  the  old  system 
might  contain. 

The  process  is  still  going  on  ;  there  are  still  differences  among 
economists;  although  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  divided 
them  into  two  opposing  schools  has  now  disappeared.  Develop¬ 
ment  on  the  same  principle  would  still  continue,  however,  even  if 
they  were  in  perfect  agreement;  a  condition  of  things  scarcely  to 
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be  conceived  as  possible  with  regard  to  a  science  still  in  course  of 
development :  there  would  still  be  the  same  opposition  of  tendency 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  on  the  one  hand  to  cling  to  traditionary 
doctrine  and  method,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  in  touch  with 
progress  in  other  departments  of  science. 

It  is  this  view  of  economic  science  as  the  product  of  an  historical 
development  that  alone  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
its  present  position  and  probable  future  course  of  development. 
The  theory  at  any  period,  whatever  its  merits  or  defects,  must  be 
considered  as  representing  the  spirit  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic 
tendencies  of  the  age,  through  the  action  of  the  principle  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  environment,  these  different  epochs  being  regarded  as 
the  successive  steps  in  a  process  of  evolution. 

The  adaptation,  however,  is  not  merely  to  the  scientific  environ¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  general  conditions  of  organic  social  activity ; 
for  not  only  must  the  premises  be  based  upon  observed  facts 
which,  in  however  abstract  and  general  a  manner  they  may  be 
presented,  arise  out  of  the  conditions  of  social  organization  ;  but 
the  form  and  progress  of  the  theory  are  in  a  great  measure  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  relation  to  questions  of  practical  policy.  To  the 
latter  cause  is  due  the  form  its  generalizations  have  hitherto 
mainly  taken  of  deductions  from  the  assumed  action  of  human 
motive.  It  is  plain  that  legislative  action  cannot  achieve  its 
object  otherwise  than  through  the  power  to  influence  motive. 

Economic  science  thus  has  a  dual  claim  on  our  attention  :  first, 
in  the  character  of  the  product  of  a  process  of  evolution,  gradually 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  some  definitive 
form  in  a  synthesis  of  science  ;  secondly,  in  respect  to  its  efficiency 
as  an  instrument  of  prevision  at  each  different  stage  of  its  progress 
within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  imperfection  of  its  development. 

The  power  of  prevision  depends  on  the  ability  to  postulate 
correctly  the  conditions  which  may,  and  do,  enter  into  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  specific  class  of  phenomena  with  which  it  deals. 
This  ability  suffers  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  two  fundamental 
defects  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  its  development,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  progress.  First,  the  lack  of  historical 
knowledge  prevents  the  premises  being  based  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  observation  of  facts ;  and  thus  there  arises  a  tendency  to 
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give  too  wide  a  generality  to  conclusions  which  are  only  applicable 
to  particular  phases  of  social  progress.  Secondly,  in  order  that 
prevision  may  be  efficient  over  any  lengthy  period  it  is  necessary 
that  the  conditions  which  may  arise  to  change  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  phenomena  under  notice  should  be  known ;  but 
before  this  could  be  the  case  the  power  of  prevision  within  the 
said  period  must  already  exist.  The  inquiry  is  thus  involved  in  a 
vicious  circle.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  this  proves  too 
much  ;  that  if  before  there  could  be  any  power  of  prevision  that 
power  must  already  exist,  no  science  could  possibly  arise  at  all. 
The  reply  is  that  the  power  of  prevision  rests  upon  generalizations 
from  past  experience  ;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  all  real  historical 
knowledge  there  would  still  be  the  past  experience  of  individuals 
to  build  upon.  This,  in  truth,  is  how  science  does  arise ;  it 
commences  by  merely  systematizing  the  ideas  of  common  sense. 
The  power  of  prevision  increases  with  the  ability  to  extend  the 
generalizations  over  a  wider  field. 

That  the  development  of  scientific  theory  is  largely  determined 
by  the  need  of  its  practical  application  is  true  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  other  branches  of  science  ;  it  is,  however,  true  in  a  peculiar 
degree  for  economics.  That  is  to  say,  science  arises  out  of  art ; 
or,  as  Comte  puts  it,  art  first  supplies  the  data,  then  leads  the 
inquiry  into  the  proper  path.  That  thinker  observes  that  though 
this  is  true  of  theory  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  it  does 
not  begin  to  assume  the  true  character  of  positive  science  until 
it  has  become  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  need  of  its  applica* 
tion  to  practice.  He  says  that,  as  our  power  of  speculation  greatly 
exceeds  our  capacity  for  action,  science  cannot  continue  to  be 
limited  by  its  relation  to  art.  This  is  true ;  as  it  also  is  that  it 
is  from  this  fact  that  its  greatest  utility  arises,  since  it  is  only 
through  this  ability  to  become  independent  of  its  relation  to  art 
that  it  is  able  to  exercise  to  the  full  extent  its  power  of  reciprocal 
influence.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  some  particular 
branch  of  science  has  progressed  beyond  the  range  of  the  influence 
of  the  art  from  which  it  sprang,  there  ceases  to  be  a  body  of 
theoretic  principles  solely  applicable  to  the  practice  of  the  said 
art.  The  true  test  of  the  scientific  validity  of  such  principles  is 
not  the  question  whether  or  not  they  have  arisen  out  of  art,  but 
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whether  they  have  succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  a  real 
general  relation  among  phenomena.  The  fact  that  these  principles 
may  eventually  be  proved  to  be  but  particular  cases  of  some 
general  law  does  not  affect  their  scientific  character  in  the  least. 
Since  science  relates  to  prevision,  as  M.  Comte  himself  says,  the 
simplest  relation  of  co-existence  or  succession,  however  limited 
its  application,  has  the  character  of  a  scientific  principle  so  far  as 
it  is  effective  for  this  purpose.  Scientific  knowledge  does  not 
differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,'  from  the  common  knowledge 
based  upon  daily  experience :  it  is  simply  the  systematic  extension 
of  the  ideas  arising  out  of  this  experience.  To  take,  for  instance, 
Comte’s  own  example  of  biology  having  arisen  out  of  the  art  of 
medicine ;  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  science  long  ago 
became  independent  of  the  influence  of  its  relation  to  medical 
art  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  science  of  medicine  ;  or  that  it 
does  not  continue  to  apply  its  own  peculiar  method  of  investigation 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  general  pathological  principles.  Further, 
a  single  instance,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  will  suffice  to  show  that  generalizations  at  a  stage  when 
science  has  not  yet  become  independent  of  art  may  have  a  truly 
scientific  character. 

Political  Economy,  therefore,  does  not  stand  condemned  because; 
being  too  closely  dependent  on  its  relation  to  immediate  practical 
ideals,  it  has  reference  only  to  a  particular  phase  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  ;  nor  because  it  is  merely  characteristic  of  the  intellectual 
tendencies  of  its  age.  All  scientific  theory,  true  or  false,  has  this 
latter  limitation.  If  the  economic  motive  is  an  ever-present 
prime  factor  of  social  life,  although  variable  in  its  influence  and 
never  in  any  known  circumstances  free  to  act  with  its  full  force — 
and  1  think  this  will  scarcely  be  denied — ^it  is  just  as  imperative 
to  analyse  the  results  of  its  influence,  considered  apart  from  the 
limiting  conditions  of  concrete  experience,  as  that  of  any  other 
natural  force  whatever.  General  laws  consist  of  nothing  else  but 
abstractions  of  this  kind.  To  say  that  any  of  the  theorems  of 
Political  Economy  are  unscientific  because  the  conditions  necessary 
to  their  absolute  fiilfilment  are  never  present  in  their  entirety  is 
the  same  as  if  we  were  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  theory  of 
attraction  of  gravitation  is  unscientific  because,  if  the  tendency 
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it  expresses  were  realized  in  fact,  all  the  matter  in  the  universe 
would  be  coagulated  into  a  single  mass,  each  part  var3dng  in 
distance  from  the  centre  in  direct  ratio  to  its  specific  gravity. 
Complete  scientific  prevision,  it  is  true,  is  only  possible  when 
there  has  been  complete  analysis  of  all  the  general  factors  which 
are  present  in  the  specific  class  of  phenomena  under  investigation. 
A  proximate  hypothetical  method,  however,  is  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  afforded  by  the  known  factor,  or  factors,  especially  if  they 
are  such  as  determine  the  specific  character  of  the  phenomena. 
This  is  the  method  of  Political  Economy. 

The  critics  of  the  classical  system  of  Political  Economy,  there* 
fore,  have  fallen  into  the  same  kind  of  error  as  those  whom  they 
criticize,  in  believing  that  they  destroy  the  whole  of  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  scientific  by  undermining  its  authority  as  a  complete, 
self-sufiScing  ^stem  “  which  may  be  learned  by  heart  like  the 
multiplication  table.”  This  misapprehension  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  we  enter  the  domain  of  social  science  we  are  at  once 
confronted  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions,  to  which,  owing 
to  its  great  complexity,  the  old  ideas  are  wholly  inapplicable. 
Here  the  separate  departments  of  inquiry  are  no  longer  marked  off 
with  the  same  distinctness.  Each  subordinate  branch  is  intimately 
related  to  the  science  as  a  whole  ;  and  this  is  something  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  particulars.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  no 
definite  rules  of  procedure  can  be  laid  down :  the  doctrine  and 
method  can  only  be  left  to  develop  through  the  action  of  opposing 
forces. 

A  complete  science  of  wealth  is  only  possible  as  a  subordinate 
branch  of  a  complete  social  science.  But  even  if  we  make  it  a 
separate  branch  of  inquiry  by  defining  it  provisionally  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  results  alone  which  arise  out  of  the  action  of  the 
economic  motive,  there  is  still  no  complete  science ;  there  still 
remains  the  greater  part  of  the  task  to  perform ;  namely,  to 
investigate,  through  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  conditions  of  the  freedom  of  the  economic  motive  to  act. 
The  main  point  is,  however,  that  we  cannot  approach  the  study 
of  this  evolution  with  any  prospect  of  success  without  a  clear 
knowledge  of  economic  principles.  Then,  finally,  it  will  remain 
to  investigate  the  influence  of  social  evolution,  as  a  whole. 
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on  man’s  power  over  nature  for  the  purpose  of  produc¬ 
tion. 


II. 

The  social  philosophy  which  the  old  Political  Economy,  in  its 
obsolete  character  of  a  complete  self-sufficing  system,  represents 
was  the  rationalist  manifestation  of  an  accelerated  movement  of 
the  disintegrating  force  referred  to,  which  was  effecting  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  organization  of  society. 
The  doctrine  of  laissezfaire  was  but  a  phase  of  a  universal  move¬ 
ment  towards  social  emancipation.  When  this  disintegrating  force 
began  to  find  articulate  expression  in  the  form  of  social  theories 
it  was  inevitable,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  it  should  finally 
issue  in  the  complete  vindication  of  the  right  to  individual  liberty 
of  thought  and  action  within  the  limits  sanctioned  by  moral  law. 
As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  fairly  embarked  on  the 
task  of  destroying  the  traditional  ideas  and  superstitions  which 
held  society  in  bondage,  it  became  no  longer  possible  for  any  part 
of  the  old  regime  to  remain  sacrosanct  and  inviolate.  It  under¬ 
mined  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  old  order  by  attacking 
the  religious  and  moral  sanctions  on  which  its  authority  was 
based.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to  question  authority,  it 
ceases  to  hold  sway  by  virtue  of  its  power  as  authority  ;  it  must 
show  that  its  claim  is  based  upon  reason  or  utility.  When  this 
takes  place,  the  mutual  surrender  of  individual  liberty  becomes 
by  implication  a  social  contract  which  may  be  terminated  as  soon 
as  it  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  provided  this  inflicts  no  greater  wrong 
or  injury  upon  any  section  of  the  community. 

It  was  the  half-conscious  perception  of  this  latter  truth  that 
led  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Locke,  and  was  afterwards  made  by 
Bousseau  the  ground  of  his  famous  paradox,  that  government 
originated  in  a  compact  entered  into  by  man  in  a  state  of  nature 
and  of  freedom.  The  theory  became  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine 
to  the  most  advanced  section  of  writers  representing  the  new 
intellectual  tendency.  It  is  indeed  the  very  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  liberty,  just  as  Aristotle’s  idea  that  government 
is  founded  on  nature  was  the  basis  of  the  social  philosophy  which 
preceded  it. 
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A  logical  corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  liberty  was  ntili* 
tarianism.  The  theory  that  moral  law  is  based  upon  utility  defines 
the  ground  limiting  individual  liberty. 

This  subordination  of  individual  freedom  of  action  to  utility 
may  seem,  perhaps,  to  render  the  theory  of  natural  liberty  a  logical 
anomaly.  It  leaves  the  question  of  what  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  on  individual  freedom  precisely  where  it  was  before.  It 
remains  to  examine,  in  each  particular  case  that  may  arise,  to  what 
extent  individual  freedom  of  action  is  compatible  with  the  highest 
utility.  But  at  any  rate  the  attainment  of  individual  liberty  of 
action  is,  in  itself,  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  operate — at  least  where  restriction  is  felt  to  be  in  any  degree 
oppressive — a  positive  gain  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  desire. 
The  onus  probandi,  therefore,  is  on  those  who  maintain  that,  in 
any  particular  instance,  any  increase  of  individual  freedom  will 
result  in  the  infliction  of  an  amount  of  injury  more  than  counter¬ 
balancing  the  benefit  it  confers. 

The  purely  economic  conception  of  utility,  viz.  the  capacity 
to  satisfy  those  desires  that  require  a  material  object  for  their 
gratification,  although  frequently  taken  for  the  whole,  is  merely 
a  part :  there  still  remain  the  needs  of  man’s  moral  and  rational 
nature — those  ideals  and  sentiments  which  find  expression  in  the 
arts,  religion,  and  philosophy,  foremost  among  which  is  the  desire 
for  that  personal  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  full  development  of  the  rest.  The  satisfaction 
of  material  wants  has  greater  immediate  utility,  but  less  “  final  ” 
utility.  The  satisfaction  of  those  material  needs  which  are 
necessary  to  support  existence  of  course  comes  first  in  order  of 
utility  ;  then,  after  these  are  satisfied,  there  takes  place  a  rapidly 
progressive  decline,  and  a  point  is  soon  reached  when  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  mere  animal  appetites  has  less  utility  than  these  higher 
pleasures,  which  have  a  social  rather  than  an  individual  character. 

The  theory  of  natural  liberty,  then,  combined  with  utilitarianism, 
the  one  in  subordinate  relation  to  the  other,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  an  intellectual  movement  commensurate  in  importance,  as 
representative  of  a  stage  in  human  evolution,  with  the  fundamental 
change  in  the  basis  of  the  organic  constitution  of  society  (the 
change  from  feudalism  to  industrialism)  and  with  the  immense 
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industrial  progress  which  followed.  It  was  the  mental  phase  of 
the  second  great  movement  in  the  development  of  civilization,  the 
first  of  which  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  philosophy  and 
science  of  ancient  Greece.  It  differed  entirely  in  character  from 
the  latter,  however :  one  was  representative  of  a  stage  reached  in 
the  evolution  of  society — a  halting-place  by  the  way,  as  it  were, 
the  expression  of  a  self-sufficient  type  of  character ;  the  other  of 
a  changing  order,  an  epoch-making  movement  in  that  evolution. 
They  both,  of  course,  really  did  represent  a  movement  of  progress  ; 
for  the  development  of  rational  thought  is  in  necessary  antagonism 
to  the  authority  of  existing  traditions  and  superstitions.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  movement  represented  by  Greek  thought  this  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  region  of  ideas  ;  it  had  no  direct  coimexion 
with  a  movement  of  social  progress.  Far  different  was  it,  however, 
with  the  modem  intellectual  movement :  it  had  a  close  and 
abiding  coimexion  with  the  influence  of  the  religions  and  moral 
authority  upon  which  the  social  order  was  based ;  and  its  chief 
significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  sought  to  bring  the  spiritual 
authority  which  was  guiding  human  conduct  under  the  dominion 
of  reason,  to  substitute  reason  for  the  authority  of  tradition  in  the 
sphere  of  man’s  higher  relations  to  bis  environment. 

This  extension  of  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  by  a  further  inevitable 
step  in  the  application  of  sceptical  criticism,  has  rendered  im¬ 
possible  any  theory  of  social  order  based  upon  the  conception  of 
the  permanence  of  statical  relations ;  and  has  thus  foiled  an 
instrument  destined  finally  to  overthrow  that  system  of  social 
philosophy  which  first  gave  it  expression.  Not  that  it  is  not  trae 
that  morality  is  based  upon  utility ;  we  can  form  no  rational 
conception  of  any  purpose  in  action  of  any  kind  whatever  except 
utility.  Even  if  moral  laws  are  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  Divine 
Authority  they  have  to  be  enforced  by  the  promise  of  reward,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment.  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  the  right  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
greatest  utility.  This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  form 
of  social  organization,  to  whatsoever  extent  it  may  involve  the 
restriction  of  individual  liberty.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  any 
such  restriction  that  is  felt  to  be  oppressive  is  inconsistent  with 
perfect  utility.  The  true  doctrine  of  natural  liberty  is,  as  stated 
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above,'  that  the  complete  right  to  individual  freedom  of  action 
exists  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  obvious,  or  can  be  shown,  that 
it  involves  a  loss  of  utility.  This  theory,  however,  is,  in  itself, 
indeterminate  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  remained  to  give  it 
concrete  application  before  it  could  form  the  basis  of  social  theory. 
It  was  necessary  to  show,  that  is,  how  the  extended  application 
of  this  right  was  essential  in  the  interests  of  utility.  The  principle 
which  was  thought  to  effect  this  was  that  of  the  free  pursuit  of 
an  enlightened  self-interest.  Enlightened  self-interest,  however, 
seems  to  mean  self-interest  tempered  by  the  recognition  that  moral 
restraints  upon  individual  action  are  its  necessary  concomitant. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  the  extended  application  of  principle  that 
“  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  The  extent  to  which  this  moral 
restraint  will  be  admitted  will  vary  with  differences  of  individual 
character,  and  with  different  circumstances. 

So  long  as  society  was  regarded  solely  in  its  statical  aspect, 
morality  being  held  to  consist  of  a  set  of  unchangeable  laws,  this 
position  was  logically  unassailable ;  for  on  a  wide  historical 
survey,  human  progress  seems,  broadly  speaking,  to  have  advanced 
pari  passu  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  evolutionary  theory,  however,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
morality  is  relative  to  the  stage  reached  in  the  evolution  of  social 
organization — that  in  fact  morality  is  a  product  of  this  evolution. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  assign  any  definite  theoretical  limits 
to  the  ethical  sanctions  which  should  regulate  the  right  to  individual 
liberty  of  action.  On  this  view  individualism,  so  called,  has  no 
logical  ground  to  rest  upon,  since  it  is  plain  that  it  requires  that 
restrictions  upon  individual  liberty  of  action  should  be  definitely 
limited. 

Individualism  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  self-contra¬ 
dictory  and  absurd.  No  such  system  could  possibly  exist.  It  is 
complete  anarchy  ;  and  so  is  the  very  negation  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  would  give  the  complete  right  to  the  strong  to  oppress  or 
enslave  the  weak ;  and  would  thus  be  destructive  of  that  very 
personal  liberty  which  it  is  its  professed  object  to  establish.  It 
would  also  give  the  complete  right  to  individuals,  weak  or  strong, 
to  combine,  either  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  oppression  or  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  others.  But  this  combination  would 
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necessitate  the  mutual  limitation  of  individual  liberty  of  action 
in  the  interests  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  Such  combinations 
to  be  efficient  would  necessitate  permanent  organization  of  some 
kind ;  and  thus  would  grow  up  laws,  and  customs  having  the 
force  of  laws,  out  of  the  very  conditions  of  individual  strife. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  even  if  the  free  right  be  given 
to  individuals  to  use  their  natural  powers  to  oppress  others,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  will  use  those  powers  to  the  injury  of 
society  :  it  does  not  follow  that  men  would  become  less  moral  by 
being  granted  full  liberty  of  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
urged,  under  existing  conditions  the  powerful  classes  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  organized  means  of  oppression.  It  is  the  organized 
classes  oppressing  the  weaker  disorganized  units,  who  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of  organization.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that,  on  the  view  stated  above,  moral  restrictions  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  the  full  power  on  the  part  of  the  strong  to  oppress 
the  weak  are  the  product  of  the  organic  evolution  of  society — 
which  so  long,  therefore,  as  anarchy  existed  could  have  no  develop¬ 
ment — of  what  use  would  be  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
freedom  of  action  which  would  not  be  used  ?  So  far  as  this  was 
the  case  society  would  not  be  one  whit  better  or  worse  off  than 
before.  It  is  only  restrictions  upon  individual  liberty  which  men 
desire  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  acting  differently  which  are  felt 
to  be  oppressive.  It  is  true  that  in  aristocratic  and  oligarchic 
forms  of  government  the  powerful  ruling  class  or  classes  possess 
the  power  to  make  oppressive  laws  (in  democracies  this  power  is 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens) ;  but  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  they  could  be  persuaded  voluntarily  to  abdicate 
that  power,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  essential  nature  of 
laws,  however  oppressive,  is  that  they  define  the  limits  of  authority. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  pass  a  law  giving  to  the  master  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  slave,  for  he  already  possesses 
that  power,  in  the  absence  of  a  law  forbidding  it,  if  he  has  the  power 
to  enslave  him.  What,  then,  would  there  be  to  prevent  the 
powerful,  either  individually  or  in  concert,  from  oppressing  the 
weak  to  the  utmost  point  endurable,  since  they  have,  or  might 
have,  all  the  resources  of  organized  physical  force  at  their  disposal? 
Nothing  but  altruistic  sentiment,  the  deepening  and  broadening 
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stream  of  which  I  insist  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  social 
organization.  This  altruistic  sentiment,  moreover,  is  the  very 
force  which  restrains  the  imposition  of  oppressive  laws.  This 
supposed  complete  freedom  or  anarchy  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
because  in  the  absence  of  universal  morality  of  such  a  high  degree 
as  to  render  all  laws  unnecessary,  it  would  require  a  single  law, 
universally  binding,  forbidding  any  section  of  the  community,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  to  pass  laws  restraining  freedom  of  action. 

Thus  individualism,  not  only  in  the  complete  form  of  anarchy, 
but  in  any  modified  form,  as  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  definite 
set  of  moral  principles,  is  a  logical  absurdity ;  for  even  though 
it  is  true  that  considerations  of  utility  are  paramount — which  at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  practical  affairs  nobody  has  yet  had  the 
temerity  to  deny — it  must  be  further  evident  that  the  capacity 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  for  being  useful  to  society  depends 
upon  the  specific  individual  character,  and  upon  the  distribution 
of  means  and  capacities,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  social  organization.  The  growth  of  individual  liberty,  that  is 
to  say,  is  constitutional.  It  must  be  left  to  develop  through  the 
struggle  between  oppressor  and  oppressed.  To  emancipate 
suddenly  the  lower  orders  of  society,  at  any  stage  of  progress, 
according  to  some  preconceived  idea  of  abstract  justice,  before 
they  had  developed  the  power  or  capacity  to  use  their  freedom  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  the  general  good,  would  be  to  set  them  adrift 
on  an  unknown  sea,  without  chart  or  compass. 

The  ethical  sanctions  which  regulate  the  progress  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  to  be  perfect,  must  conform  to  the  idea  of  distributive 
justice.  Social  subordination  is  not  an  evil  until  it  is  felt  to  be 
oppressive.  Some  degree  of  oppression  there  always  is,  and 
must  be  in  order  that  progress  may  take  place.  Liberty  arises 
out  of  oppression,  and  oppression  brings  into  operation  the  force 
that  overcomes  it. 

With  the  idea  of  evolution  as  its  basis  begins  the  third  great 
movement  in  the  development  of  theory.  Like  the  one  which 
immediately  preceded  it,  it  is  connected  with  a  movement  of  social 
progress.  This  movement  is  primarily  one  of  reaction  against 
excessive  individualism ;  but  there  seems  a  general  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  forces  of  progress  to  converge  towards  a  mild  form 
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of  evolationary  socialism.  The  chief  importance  of  the  new  in* 
tellectnal  movement,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  carries 
sociological  theory  beyond  the  range  of  the  influence  of  practical 
needs,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  stage  of  positive  science.  The  rival 
theories  of  society,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  must  now 
give  place  to  the  conception  of  the  dynamic  law  embracing  both 
as  phases  of  its  action.  It  will  be  recognized  that  each  of  them 
expresses  an  important  subjective  truth ;  but  that  they  are  but 
different  points  of  view  from  which  society  may  be  regarded,  and 
do  not  necessarily  involve  a  different  account  of  its  origin.  Their 
essential  difference  is  that  they  are  the  formal  expression  of 
different  practical  social  ideals. 

The  above  change  in  the  character  of  the  intellectual  forces 
that  give  guidance  to  social  progress  completely  changes  the 
fundamental  standpoint  from  which  social  science  is  to  be  viewed. 
Instead  of  man  being  regarded  as  the  central  figure  of  the  cosmic 
order,  standing  apart  from  the  rest,  and  for  whose  special  use  and 
benefit  all  other  things  exist,  he  is  seen  to  be  but  a  part  of  an 
harmonious  whole,  the  result,  like  all  he  sees  around  him,  of  the 
action  of  natural  forces.  He  comes  to  be  regarded  as  but  the 
highest  known  type  of  organism  evolved  in  the  course  of  an  ordered 
development. 

The  economists  of  the  German  historical  school  saw  clearly  the 
relation  of  economic  doctrine  to  the  progress  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  have  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  social  and 
economic  thought  for  which  the  world  stands  greatly  their  debtor. 
But  they  failed  to  see,  in  criticizing  the  old  Political  Economy, 
that  in  addition  to  representing  the  philosophy  of  the  age  it  gave 
strict  logical  interpretation  to  the  tendency  of  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  forces — the  struggle  to  free  society  from  oppressive  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  freedom  of  individual  development,  by  the  antagonism 
of  which  the  evolution  of  society  was  being  wrought.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  the  “  historical  method  ”  ended  where  it  began.  They 
failed  to  see  that  the  true  historical  method  must  base  its  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  organic  development  of  society, 
on  the  laws  expressing  these  purely  economic  tendencies,  as  one  of 
the  prime  factors. 


A.  E.  Hart. 


THE  ALIENS  ACT:  A  CHALLENGE. 


[The  following  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1905,  when  the 
Aliens  Bill  had  just  been  passed  through  Parliament.  It  failed 
to  secure  publication  at  the  time ;  but  now  that  the  subject  is 
once  more  before  the  public  it  is  thought  that  it  may  still  be  of 
interest.  Written  as  it  was  in  some  heat  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  and  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussions  of  1905,  it  seemed  better  to  print  it  frankly  as  it  stood, 
without  any  attempt  at  rewriting.  A  few  footnotes  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  added  on  the  working  of  the  Act.] 

I  WISH  to  begin  this  article  by  stating  my  belief  that  the  Aliens 
Bill  which  has  just  gone  through  Parliament  is,  in  its  most 
important  provision,  one  of  the  most  immoral  and  hypocritical, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  foolish  measures  which  have  been 
passed  during  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

Before  I  bring  testimony  for  this  indictment,  let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  write  as  a  Jew,  nor  as  one  who  is  in  any  way  in  touch  with 
the  Jewish  community.  1  can  only  write  as  a  student  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics,  who  has  followed  the  course  of  the  newspaper 
agitation  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  bills  of  1904  and 
1905,  who  has  studied  closely  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  the 
measure  of  last  session,  and  who  has  waited  patiently  for  some 
more  authoritative  voice  than  his  to  give  vent  to  the  shame  and 
indignation  which,  during  the  development  of  this  whole  episode, 
have  gradually,  but  steadily  and  irresistibly,  overcome  him.  My 
object  in  writing  now  is  not  to  utter  an  angry  jeremiad  over 
irremediable  wrong,  but  to  force  those  responsible  for  the  measure 
into  the  open,  to  answer  a  formal  and  deliberate  indictment.  I 
shall  therefore  deal  with  the  subject  quietly  and  dispassionately, 
only  asking  my  readers  to  remember  between  the  lines  that  if  my 
feelings  about  it  were  quiet  or  dispassionate,  I  should  not  be  dealing 
with  it'at  all. 
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One  other  preliminary  remark.  I  wish  to  deal  solely  with  the 
principle  of  the  Act,  and  not  at  all  with  its  details.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  bill  was  so  drawn  up  that,  on  reading  it,  an  impartial 
student  could  hardly  help  feeling  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be 
passed ;  it  is  true  also  that,  even  in  the  altered  and  extended 
form  in  which  it  emerged  from  the  Committee  stage,  it  seems 
destined  to  combine  the  maximum  of  annoyance  with  the  minimum 
of  practical  effect.^  But  with  all  this  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Even  if  the  Act  were  to  remain  entirely  inoperative,  its  principle 
would  still  stand  affirmed  before  all  the  world.  Though  the  Home 
Secretary  could  make  it  a  dead  letter  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen, 
that  could  not  undo  the  mischief  it  has  caused.  When  an  Act, 
or  part  of  an  Act,  is  wrong  in  principle,  the  cure  lies,  not  in  ignoring 
it,  but  in  repealing  it  as  solemnly  and  as  publicly  as  it  was  passed. 

1  have  called  the  Act  immoral,  hypocritical  and  foolish.  Hypo¬ 
crisy  is  no  doubt  a  particular  form  of  immorality,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  the  two  separately. 

The  first  reason  why  the  Act  is  immoral  is  that  it  is  anti-Semitic. 
I  do  not  wish  to  bring  so  odious  a  charge  either  against  the  states¬ 
men  responsible  for  the  measure,  or  even  against  the  agitators  who 
first  brought  it  before  the  public  mind.  They  have  taken  pains, 
over  and  over  again,  to  repudiate  the  insinuation  that  they  are 
haters  of  the  Jews.  Anti-Semitic  sentiment,  as  it  exists  on  the 
Continent,  is  fortunately  abhorrent  to  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
Our  Government  has  indeed  given  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  of 
its  reprobation  of  this  sentiment,  by  its  offer  of  land  to  the  Zionist 
organization  But  that  only  intensifies  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
when  we  find  that  they  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  a 


The  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  dnring  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  came  into  operation  has  served  to  confirm  this  prediction. 
The  last  annual  report  of  his  Majesty’s  inspector  under  the  Act  shows  that  the 
number  of  alien  arrivals  exceeded  the  number  of  departures  by  somewhat 
over  10,000  ;  but  allowing  for  the  seamen  included  in  these  figures,  who  came 
here  to  join  ships  in  British  waters,  the  excess  of  arrivals  was  about  7000  ; 
36,264  passengers  were  inspected,  the  cost  of  inspection  working  out  at  about 
£1  per  head ;  18,789  immigrant  aliens  arrived  on  non-immigrant  ships,  i.e. 
ships  bringing  less  than  20  alien  steerage  passengers  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  were  therefore  not  subject  to  inspection.  Deducting  further  from  these 
totals  (1)  aliens  proceeding  to  a  destination  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
(2)  those  holding  return  tickets  to  a  foreign  country,  and  (3)  seamen,  etc.,  the 
balance  of  alien  immigration  into  the  country  is  reduced  to  just  over  20,000 
passengers,  of  whom  only  11,030  were  subject  to  inspection. 

*  The  Zionist  Conference  rejected  the  offer,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
land  was  not  suitable  for  colonists. 
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measure  which,  looked  at  by  itself,  dissociated  from  the  sentiments 
of  its  authors,  seems  to  be  purely  and  plainly  anti-Semitic. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  on  the 
Continent  can  have  read  the  remarkable  evidence  given  by  the 
late  Dr.  Herzl  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  1902  without  a 
grave  feeling  of  apprehension.  He  pointed  out  that  anti-Semitism 
is  not  simply  a  dying  survival  of  mediaeval  prejudice,  but  a  very 
ordinary  and  natural  result  of  a  certain  set  of  economic  conditions. 
He  warned  the  Commissioners  that  those  conditions,  familiar  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  were  in  danger  of  reproducing 
themselves  in  England,  unless  steps  were  taken  to  avert  them. 
He  gave  a  suggestion  of  his  own  scheme  whereby  British  resources 
might  continue  to  be  enriched  by  the  inflow  of  Jewish  capacity 
without  the  menace  of  an  anti-Semitic  agitation. 

The  result  has  fully  confirmed  his  predictions.  The  local 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  immigration  of  persecuted  Jews  is 
allowed  to  develop  until  it  can  be  stigmatized  (however  absurdly) 
as  a  “  national  danger,”  and  a  British  Prime  Minister,  in  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  Jewish  community,  can  develop  an  abstract  theory 
which  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  more  logical  Conti¬ 
nental  anti-Semites.^  The  agitation  against  the  immigrants, 
which  was  in  its  origin  purely  economic,  gains  in  force  and  intensity 
and  develops  steadily  and  inevitably  in  the  same  direction  as 
similar  movements  on  the  Continent.  Finally,  the  Government, 
only  too  glad  to  find  a  session’s  occupation  over  something  that 
will  not  endanger  its  popularity,  adopts  for  dealing  with  an  evil 
now  undoubtedly  in  need  of  regulation,  a  method  which  only 
confirms  the  more  logical  heads  among  the  agitators.  It  brings 
in  a  bill  which  does  not  do  anything  to  alleviate  the  local  incon¬ 
venience,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  aimed  solely  at  the  Jews. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  not  specify  them  by  name,  and  that  it  is 
claimed  that  others  besides  Jews  will  be  affected  by  the  Act.  But 
this  is  only  a  pretence.^  One  has  only  to  refer  to  the  debates  to 

'  E.ff.  Die  Orundlagen  dea  neumehnten  Jahrhunderia,  by  H.  S.  Chamberlain, 
1899,  which  has  had  a  very  wide  sale  on  the  Continent.  It  is  written  by  a  man  of 
wide  culture,  but  it  is  none  the  less,  in  a  sense,  an  apologia  for  anti-Semitism. 
It  hcts  recently  been  translated  into  English  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Bedesdale,  and  has  received  very  favourable  reviews. 

*  The  figures  for  1909  show  that,  besides  “Russians,”  the  Act  has  sub¬ 
stantially  affected  “Ottomans”  (a  category  which  includes  Jews),  Greeks,  and 
Italians.  The  numbers  of  the  rejected  from  most  of  the  other  eleven 
nationalities  represented  in  the  list  are  in  single  figures. 
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see  that  the  other  really  useful  purposes  which  these  clauses  of  the 
bill  were  supposed  to  serve — ^the  detention  of  diseased  persons, 
criminals  and  prostitutes  at  the  ports  of  landing — ^were  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  and  invalidated  by  the  very  drafting 
of  the  Act.  They  will  come  in  quite  gaily  as  before,  only  they  will 
be  a  little  careful  in  choosing  their  ship,  their  cabin,  and  their  port. 

It  is  this  that  makes  continental  observers,  who  in  this  matter  of 
the  tendency  rather  than  the  intentions  of  the  Act  are  surely  very 
well  qualified  to  judge,  unhesitatingly  regard  it  as  anti-Semitic  and 
as  evidence  for  the  invasion  into  England  of  anti-Semitic  ideas. 
Already  we  have  had  straws  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  In  one  of  the  London  boroughs,  for  instance, 
the  Liberal  caucus  refused  to  nm  any  Jews  as  candidates  at  the 
Borough  Council  election.  The  matter  is  of  no  importance  in 
itself,  but  it  shows  how  dangerous  is  the  habit  of  mind  which  the 
Government  has  thus  wantonly  encouraged.  It  is  not  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  viewed  with  equanimity.  That  is  why  I  have 
called  the  Act  anti-Semitic.  We  must  give  our  social  diseases 
their  proper  names. 

Secondly,  the  Act  is  immoral  because  it  sets  up  one  standard  of 
duty  towards  Englishmen,  and  another  towards  foreigners.  It 
has  long  been  one  of  the  claims  of  English  statesmanship  that  it 
maintains  no  such  distinction.  It  has  endeavoured  to  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  what  we  English  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of 
justice  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  statesmen  have  felt  this 
more  strongly,  and  have  risked  more  for  its  sake,  than  others. 
We  have  gone  to  war  against  the  savage  and  slave-dealing  poten¬ 
tates  in  Africa,  when  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  judicious 
blindness  in  the  cause  of  United  Italy,  and  with  slow  and  wearisome 
diplomatic  action  to  help  Cretans,  Macedonians  and  Armenians. 
But,  whatever  the  differences  of  their  method  or  of  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  success,  no  modern  Britbh  statesman  had  until  this  year 
ever  publicly  repudiated  this  responsibility,  none  had  ever  yet 
confronted  the  appeal  of  an  unfortunate  population  with  the 
cynical  answer :  “  Your  sufferings  are  no  business  of  ours.  Do  you 
take  England  for  the  refuse-heap  of  Europe  ?  ” 

That  this  should  be  done,  and  done  deliberately  and  avowedly, 
on  the  initiative  of  that  party  in  the  State  which  seemed  to  have 
realized  more  deeply  than  its  opponents  the  moral  responsibilities 
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that  devolve  upon  Britain  as  a  world-power,  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  ironies  of  the  situation.  If  the  shouting  and  cheering  of 
our  Diamond  Jubilee  Imperialism  is  indeed  to  leave  us  after  eight 
years  in  this  attitude  of  sullen  and  impotent  contempt,  foreign 
opinion,  which  looks  not  to  rhetoric  but  to  results,  and  mistrusted 
our  sincerity,  as  it  misunderstood  our  ideals,  from  the  beginning, 
will  silently  register  against  us  one  more  instance  of  British 
Pharisaism. 

For  Parliament  did  not  do  this  blindly.  The  debate  on  the 
clause  preserving  the  “  right  of  asylum  ”  is  the  best  proof  of  this. 
Attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  the  bill  did  nothing  ungenerous  ; 
that  no  one  who  was  really  a  victim  of  oppression  would  be  kept 
out.  If  that  were  so,  the  Act  would  still  be  an  infringement  on 
our  political  traditions.  We  have  hitherto  welcomed,  with  one 
proviso,  not  only  those  who  were  driven  to  come  to  us,  but  all 
who  wished  to  come  to  us.  The  right  of  asylum  only  covers  half 
— hitherto  the  more  disputed  half — of  our  traditional  usage.  We 
have  welcomed  all,  except  when  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  (a 
proviso  which  I  will  deal  with  later)  forced  us  to  take  exceptional 
measures. 

But  the  debate  showed  very  clearly  what  was  notorious  already, 
that  it  was  just  the  victims  of  oppression  that  the  bill  was  destined 
to  keep  out.  Everybody  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  situation 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  everybody,  one  might  almost  say,  who  reads 
the  foreign  telegrams  in  the  daily  papers,  knows  that  all  the  Bussian 
and  Boumanian  Jews  are  victims  of  constant  oppression  and 
persecution.  If  the  right  of  asylum  had  been  preserved  intact,  the 
bill  would  have  failed  in  its  whole  object.  That  was  why,  despite  an 
eloquent  speech  from  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (which  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  on  the  Second  Beading)  Parliament  witnessed 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  Prime  Minister  wriggling  and  higgling 
for  a  whole  evening  in  order  to  prevent  the  plea  of  “  danger  to 
liberty  ”  from  being  sufficient  justification  for  a  claim  to  British 
citizenship.^ 

'  It  is  trae  that  in  the  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  issued  by 
Lord  Gladstone  when  Home  Secretary  the  fundamental  English  tradition  was 
adhered  to,  viz.  that  an  alien  claiming  to  be  a  refugee  from  persecution  should 
have  the  beneSt  of  the  doubt  if  he  could  make  out  a  prima  facie  case.  But 
from  the  nature  of  things  this  is  a  difScult  thing  to  do,  and  there  has  been  in¬ 
crease  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  its  interpretation.  It  is 
notorious,  too,  that  this  provision,  already  practically  inoperative,  is  bitterly 
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Nor  is  it  only  *'  undesirable  ”  victims  of  oppression  that  the 
Act  tries  to  keep  out.  By  “  undesirables  ”  is  presumably  meant 
persons  who  are  likely  (however  that  is  to  be  discovered)  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  community.  Grant  that  these  exist,  among  Russian 
Jews  as  among  other  sorts  of  persons.  We  have  then  two  classes  : 
first,  those  who  are  likely  to  go  on  the  rates ;  secondly,  those  who 
are  so  unhkely  to  go  on  the  rates  that  they  threaten  instead  to 
displace  British  labour.  The  first  class  is  perhaps  undesirable  ”  ; 
the  second  class  is  obviously  not.  The  agitation  complained  of 
the  second  class,  and  a  bill  to  exclude  the  first  class  only  would 
have  satisfied  it  as  little  as  a  bill  which  allowed  in  all  victims  of 
persecution.^  That  is  why  the  Act  adopts  a  formula,  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  excluding  unemployables,  excludes  all  who  are 
unable  to  prove  to  the  immigration  officer  that  they  are  employable 
— or,  in  the  grimly  humorous  wording  of  the  Act,  “  to  show  that 
he  has  in  his  possession  or  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  means  of 
decently  supporting  himself  and  his  dependants.”  1  should  like 
to  take  the  clever  gentleman  who  invented  that  phrase,  put  him 
in  dirty  clothes,  take  the  money  out  of  his  pockets,  and  set  him 
before  a  Russian  immigration  officer  to  show  his  possession  of  the 
brains  which,  as  the  writer  of  Clause  I.,  subsection  3a,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  possesses.  He  would  then,  perhaps,  realize  that  it  was 
rather  a  cruel  jest  which  he  had  perpetrated. 


opposed  by  the  party  which  was  responsible  for  the  Act  and  would  be  rescinded 
immediately  on  their  return  to  power.  Moreover,  the  figures  plainly  show 
that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  exclude  persons  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  means,  which  is  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  oppression.  Thus,  in 
1909,  1466  passengers  were  refused  leave  to  land,  being  more  than  double  the 
number  refused  in  the  preceding  year  ;  of  these  1466  no  less  than  991,  or  more 
than  two-thirds,  were  refused  on  economic  grounds,  466  on  medical  grounds, 
and  not  a  air^le  person  on  the  score  of  criminality  or  immorality.  Of  the  991 
rejected  originally,  469  appealed  to  the  Immigration  Board,  and  only  96  were 
successful ;  while  in  the  former  year,  when  467  were  rejected  on  the  same 
ground  and  264  appealed,  the  same  number  was  successful. 

'  The  figures  for  the  last  year  show  that  the  total  number  of  aliens  who 
received  Poor  Law  relief  during  1909  in  London  and  the  chief  provincial 
unions  was  only  6600,  of  whom  2400  received  indoor  relief  and  2964  outdoor 
relief,  which  in  all  but  600  cases  was  medical  aid.  CJornpcved  with  the  number 
of  Irishmen  who  receive  similar  relief  in  New  York  alone  the  figure  is  almost 
negligible.  The  Act  provides  that  if  an  alien  within  twelve  months  of  his 
arrival  in  the  kingdom  is  found  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  he  may  be  expelled  ; 
but  only  62  cases  were  recommended  for  expulsion  and  only  60  such  orders 
were  mi^e  in  1909.  So  that  of  the  immigrants  admitted  in  this  and  the 
previous  year  only  one  in  400  appears  to  have  become  a  charge  on  the  rates 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  call  for  departmental  action.  And  in  face  of  this 
we  have  a  renewed  agitation  that  the  country  is  being  swamped  by  aliens  who 
become  a  burden  to  the  community  1 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Act  is  hypocritical.  It  is  hypocritical, 
first,  becanse  it  professes  to  do  something  which  it  does  not  try  to 
do.  It  professes  to  help  the  British  workman  against  the  com¬ 
petition  that  caused  the  outcry  which  the  Act  is  intended  to 
appease.  But  the  Act  does  not  try  to  mitigate  this  competition. 
All  that  it  tries  to  do  is  to  prevent  it  from  getting  any  worse. 
Further,  it  only  tries  to  deal  with  one  particular  way  in  which  it 
may  get  worse,  and  it  deals  with  that  very  clumsily.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain.  The  agitation  complains  that  whole  districts  of  East 
London  have  become  Jewish.  There  will  be  as  many  Jews  in 
East  London  after  the  Act  as  before.  The  agitation  complains 
that  Jews  are  constantly  coming  into  East  London.  The  Act, 
which  cannot  put  a  ring  fence  round  East  London,  merely  sends 
away  Jews  who  arrive  at  the  London  Docks  ;  and  it  does  not,  for 
it  dare  not,  send  away  all  Jews  who  arrive  at  the  London  Docks. 
That  is  to  say,  the  agitation  points  out  a  disease ;  the  Government 
supplies,  not  surgery,  not  even  medicine,  but  soothing  syrup. 
To  vary  the  metaphor,  it  is  asked  to  cut  down  a  tree  ;  it  responds 
by  trying  to  cut  off  one  of  its  small  growing  twigs  with  a  clumsy 
pair  of  scissors.  When  it  calls  this  a  satisfactory  piece  of  handi¬ 
work  it  is  surely  guilty  of  hypocrisy. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  the  Act  is  hypocritical.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  satisfy,  not  merely  the  local  agitator,  but  the  working 
classes  in  general.  It  professes  to  be  a  specimen  of  labour  legisla¬ 
tion.  Whoever  lives,  as  all  men  of  heart  and  imagination  cannot 
help  living,  with  the  thought  constantly  before  his  mind  how  much 
a  wise,  patient  and  foreseeing  statesmanship  could  do  towards 
improving  and  regularizing  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
stopping  the  very  sources  of  poverty  and  degeneration,  will  find 
it  hard  to  use  measured  words  in  speaking  of  this  profession.  This 
paltry,  ill-considered  and  low-minded  Act  a  contribution  to  social 
legislation  !  This  £24,000  a  year  to  keep  the  victims  of  the  Russian 
police  out  of  London,  the  best  part  of  a  session’s  labour  of  beneficent 
statesmanship !  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  members,  who,  at 
any  rate,  have  some  real  temptation  to  be  anti-Semites,  is  the  best 
reply  to  this  profession.  When  the  Prime  Minister,  after  the  Easter 
Recess,  told  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  that  the  Aliens  Bill  must  have 
precedence  over  the  Unemployed  Bill,  he  showed  how  much  he 
cared  for  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  So  did  the  Tory 
members  of  Parliament  who  headed  the  agitation,  when  they  all 
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voted  against  the  suggested  clause  to  keep  out  foreign  blacklegs 
in  a  time  of  strike.^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  authors  of  the  Act  are  foolish — more 
foolish,  if  possible,  in  their  intentions  than  in  the  way  in  which 
they  seek  to  carry  them  out  in  the  Act. 

The  first  reason  why  they  are  foolish  is  that  they  have  passed  an 
Act  to  impoverish  this  country.  The  only  true  wealth  is  Character ; 
it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  such  a  truism.  The  people 
whom  the  Act  seeks  to  drive  from  our  shores,  by  whatever  test 
they  are  tried,  show  qualities  of  character  as  great  (to  say  the 
least)  as  those  of  our  own  people.  Is  religion  a  test  ?  They  have 
suffered  everything  rather  than  abjure  it.  Are  moral  qualities  a 
test  ?  Their  infant  mortality  is  lower,  their  family  hfe  is  closer, 
their  drink  bill  is  smaller,  their  sexual  morality  b  purer  than  that 
of  the  average  of  our  own  people.  Is  intelligence  a  test  ?  These 
poor  foreigners,  working  for  large  families  at  a  mberable  wage, 
with  every  temptation  to  use  their  children  as  bread-winners,  show 
a  higher  school  attendance  (in  some  cases  98  per  cent.)  than  any 
other  class  of  the  population  in  London.  Time  after  time  we  sec 
it  stated  that  our  chief  difficulty  in  education  b  that  our  people  do 
not  believe  in  its  value.  It  b  hardly  the  time  to  shut  off  so  pro¬ 
mising  a  supply  of  recruits. 

The  authors  of  the  Act  are  foolish,  in  the  second  place,  because 
they  dbcem  in  this  continued  immigration  a  source  of  future 
danger.  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  did  his  best  to 
cast  about  for  general  principles,  declared  that  the  presence  of 
a  large  alien  population  which  did  not  assimilate  with  our  own 
people,  was  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 
In  other  words,  he  claimed  that  it  was  a  case  for  our  proviso,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  out, 
he  would  have  seen  that  he  was  in  error. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  a  nation  bound,  in  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  to  turn  strangers  away  from  its  borders  ?  Obviously,  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  strangers  come  as  invaders,  or  as  criminals — 
come,  that  b,  as  persons  who  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  and  accept 
the  institutions  of  their  new  country.’  Are  there  any  other 

'  A  short  amending  Bill  to  enact  this  passed  through  the  new  House  of 
Commons  in  1906,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  sections  of  the  Aliens  Act  which  empower 
the  Home  Secretary  to  make  orders  for  the  expulsion  of  convicted  criminal 
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oiroamstances  ?  Surely  only  two  others.  A  nation  has  the  right 
to  turn  away  immigrants  who  are  unable  to  mix  on  equal  terms 
with  its  own  population.  In  such  cases,  the  inevitable  attempts 
at  assimilation  or  intermarriage  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  diffi¬ 
culties  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  far-sighted  statesmanship  to 
avoid.  I  have  used  the  vague  term  “  unable  to  mix  on  equal 
terms,”  because  it  is  still  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  it  is 
differences  of  race  and  colour  or  differences  of  civilization  which 
cause  the  difficulty.  No  one,  however,  could  seriously  put  the 
Jews  from  the  East  of  Europe  into  either  of  these  categories. 

The  second  case  is  when  the  immigration,  harmless  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  is  so  large  that  it  threatens  to  change  the  character 
and  the  institutions  of  the  old  country.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  choose  what  is  to  be 
the  predominant  character  of  that  Bepublic  in  the  future  centuries. 
If  outsiders  wish  to  change  that  character,  there  remains  only  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  But  here  again,  though  the  figures  are  dis¬ 
puted,  even  the  Big  Figure  party  would  laugh  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  Jewish  immigrants  are  changing  the  whole  character 
of  our  institutions. 

But  it  is  said,  whole  districts  of  London  are  becoming  Jewish, 
and  these  Eastern  Jews  are  so  tenacious  of  their  Judaism  that  they 
will  not  become  assimilated.  Is  not  this  a  national  danger  ? 

Why  ?  What  danger  is  there  ?  Whole  districts  of  London  and 
Manchester  are,  or  were,  German.  Whole  districts  of  Glasgow 


aliens.  Against  this  part  of  the  Act  there  is  no  objection  to  be  taken,  since 
a  State  is  justified  in  refusing  its  hospitality  to  foreigners  who  have  abused 
it  by  offences  against  the  law.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  one  part  of 
the  Act  which  has  achieved  its  object,  by  greatly  diminishing  the  percentage 
of  alien  convicts  in  our  prisons.  1378  expulsion  orders  had  been  issued  down 
to  the  end  of  1909  ;  and  while  in  1904  there  were  4396  alien  prisoners,  forming 
2‘22  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  received  into  prison,  in  1909 
there  were  only  2329  aliens  in  prisons,  who  formed  1  '27  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  received  during  the  year.  More  striking  still  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  April,  1904,  when  aliens  provided  3'32  per  cent,  and  December, 
1909,  when  they  furnish^  1*97  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  convicted 
prisoners  in  custody.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  has  not  been  instrumental 
in  keeping  a  single  alien  criminal  from  landing  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  provisions  for  refusing  leave  to  enter  have 
kept  back  even  one  of  the  dangerous  foreign  criminals  of  whom  there  is  so 
much  talk.  Dangerous  persons  do  not  come  over  as  alien  immigrants  in 
the  steerage,  but  as  first-cleMs  passengers  on  the  regular  mail-boats,  and  no 
Aliens  Act,  however  amended,  can  prevent  their  coming.  The  vice  of  the 
^ens  Act  is  that  under  cover  of  protecting  the  people  from  the  foreign  rogue, 
it  hits  at  the  refugee  who  is  honest  and  hmrd-worlung,  but  destitute  owing  to 
persecution. 
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are  Irish.  Whole  districts  of  Liverpool  are  Welsh.  So  long  as  the 
Jews  or  the  Germans  or  the  Welsh  or  the  Irish  are  good  and 
patriotic  citizens,  so  long  as  they  accept  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  all  members  of  the  community,  where  is  the  danger  ?  It  is 
possible  and  usual  for  a  Welshman  to  be  a  patriotic  Welshman  and 
also  a  patriotic  British  citizen.  It  is  possible  and  usual  for  an 
East  End  Jew  to  be  a  patriotic  Jew,  and  also  a  patriotic  British 
citizen. 

Mr.  Balfour  has,  in  fact,  mixed  up  two  quite  separate  questions : 
the  question  of  Judaism  and  the  question  of  the  Jews.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Judaism — “  Are  the  Jews  destined  to  be  assimilated  among 
other  nations,  or  rather  to  have  a  nationality  and  ultimately  a 
country  of  their  own  ?  ”  is  one  of  very  great  interest.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  political  questions  of  our  time  and  as  such 
it  naturally  attracted  the  Prime  Minister.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  immigrant  Jews.  That  question  is 
simply — “Are  the  Jews  who  come  to  England  good  British 
citizens  ?  ”  To  that  there  is  only  one  possible  answer.  It  may 
be  that  some  day  they  may  leave  England  again  and  go  back  to  a 
state  of  their  own  ;  that  is  not  an  immediate  question.  For  the 
present  they  wish  to  be  British  citizens,  and  they  make  good 
British  citizens. 

The  authors  of  the  Act  are  foolish,  in  the  third  place,  because, 
granted  that  the  Jewish  problem  required  separate  legislative 
treatment,  they  have  not  attempted,  even  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  to  deal  with  the  main  features  of  that  problem.  Let  us 
separate  for  a  moment  the  Jewish  problem  in  East  London  from 
the  whole  labour  problem  with  which  it  is  so  closely  intertwined. 
Let  us  look  at  it  as  it  was  in  1904  and  as  it  will  be  in  1906.  It 
is  not  a  very  big  nor  a  very  complex  problem.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  figures,  but  substantially  the  facts  are  these.  There  is  a  large, 
growing  population  of  Jews  in  East  London  who  have  come  in 
mostly  from  the  Jewish  districts  of  Western  Russia.  These  Jews 
are  hardworking,  thrifty,  moral,  and  highly  intelligent ;  they  have 
seen  something  of  foreign  countries;  they  speak  at  least  two, 
more  often  three  or  four  languages  ;  they  are  very  adaptable,  and 
not  tied  down  to  any  particular  place ;  all  that  binds  them  to  the 
past,  all  the  immemorial  conservatism  that  is  the  heritage  of  every 
civilized  man,  they  can  carry  with  them,  Uke  household  gods,  from 
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country  to  conntry.  On  the  other  hand,  for  all  their  teachable* 
ness  and  adaptability,  they  come  in  with  very  small  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Few  occupations  were  open  to  them  in  Bussia,  and  they 
drift  naturally  into  those  when  they  come  to  this  country.  It  is 
calculated  that,  among  the  5|  millions  of  Jews  in  Bussia,  there  are 
not  more  than  35,000  factory-workers.  It  is  not  surprising  there¬ 
fore  (except  to  our  legislators)  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  should 
mostly  prefer  to  work  at  home,  or  in  small  workshops,  and  they 
should  capture  such  trades  as  tailoring,  cobbling  and  cabinet¬ 
making.  Here  is  the  problem.  Any  intelligent  person  can  see 
that  a  Government  sincerely  desirous  of  isolating  this  problem  and 
dealing  with  it  separately  could  have  done  one  or  both  of  two  things. 
It  could  have  adopted  special  means  of  dealing  in  London  with 
the  trades  primarily  affected ;  or  it  could  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  immigrants  to  practise  those  or  similar  forms  of 
labour,  possibly  combined  with  agricultural  work,  in  more  healthy 
and  less  congested  parts  of  this  country.^  It  is  not  for  an  amateur 
to  develop  these  suggestions  any  further.  It  may  be  that  they 
would  have  been  expensive.  They  would  have  been  less  expensive 
than  throwing  £24,000  a  year  into  the  sea.  The  really  expensive 
thing  for  a  country  is  when  its  Government  prefers  to  adopt  un¬ 
workable  and  antiquated  principles  for  dealing  with  twentieth 
century  difficulties. 

I  have  tried  to  deal  as  briefly  and  as  lucidly  as  possible  with  the 
principle  of  the  Act  under  its  various  aspects.  The  unfortunate 
people  who  are  affected  by  it  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard.  It  remains  therefore  with  public  opinion  to  see  that 
the  question  is  not  allowed  to  rest  where  the  Act  has  left  it.** 

*  A  fair  example  of  such  legislation  is  the  Act  passed  in  1909  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Trade  Boards  for  certain  trades.  It  empowers  a 
Trade  Board  appointed  for  one  of  the  scheduled  trades  to  enforce  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  for  the  workers  in  it.  Among  the  trades  to  which  the  Act  was 
made  immediately  applicable  were  ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring 
and  the  making  of  cardboard  and  paper  boxes,  in  which  aliens  are  largely 
engaged. 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  references.  Some  readers  may 
have  forgotten  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  on  May  2,  1905,  as  a  representative 
of  the  laboiuing  classes,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Parliamentary 
Debates).  Compare  also  Mr.  Balfour’s  arguments  on  the  same  and  subsequent 
occasions  with  the  statistical  evidence  (brat  set  forth  in  Die  JSdieehe  Statistik, 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Nossig,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  322-344).  The  “  liberty  ”  debate 
was  on  July  10.  The  subject  came  up  again  on  July  17,  but  was  adroitly 
evaded  by  the  Prime  Minister.  See  also  Mr.  Stuart  Samuel’s  speech  on  July  19. 
For  Bgures  as  to  Jewish  factory  workers  in  the  Russian  Pale,  see  JMische 
Statistik,  p.  178. 

Alfred  £.  Zimmern. 
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Aoricultubal  Credit  in  India. — In  any  scheme  of  agricultural 
reform  the  organization  of  credit  must  perforce  take  the  first  place. 
This  is  universally  accepted ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  the  recognition  of 
this  truism  that  the  Government  of  India  a  few  years  ago  resorted  to 
special  legislation,  and  launched  the  experiment  of  co-operative  credit 
in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Credit  Societies  Act  in  1904  there  had  been  in  the  Statute 
book  measures — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Land  Improvement  Loans 
Act  and  the  Agriculturists  Loans  Act — permitting  advances  being  made 
to  cultivators  in  times  of  special  need  and  for  special  purposes.  These 
measures  were,  however,  found  from  experience  to  confer  a  blessing 
not  unmixed  with  evil.  In  the  first  place,  the  advances  made  under 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts  reached  only  a  particular  class  of  the 
commimity,  viz.  the  more  substantial  and  solvent  cultivators ;  and 
while  offering  them  facilities  of  credit  did  not  encourage  habits  of 
thrift.  Owing  to  the  strict  conditions  of  security  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  community  were  entirely  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  the  Famine 
Commissioners  of  1901  recognizing  this  drawback  in  the  operation  of 
the  Acts  made  the  following  observations :  “  The  cultivator  who 
is  struggling  in  deep  waters  cannot  hope  to  profit  by  a  taquavi  advance. 
He  is  in  debt  because  he  is  poor ;  and  his  poverty  prevents  him  from 
obtaining  the  means  of  escape  from  debt.  We  recognize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  by  loans  of  public  money  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
agricultural  society ;  some  security  at  least  must  be  required.  But 
we  are  of  opinion  that  more  may  be  done  by  a  development  of  joint 
personal  security.”  The  Act  of  1904  aims  at  such  development.  It 
has  made  possible  the  establishment  of  several  agricultural  banks  or 
co-operative  credit  societies  on  whose  success  or  failure  depends  in  a 
large  measure  the  future  of  agriculture  in  India  ;  for  be  it  remembered 
that  no  improvement  in  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  country  is 
possible  without  the  extension  of  cheap  credit  to  carry  out  the  im¬ 
provements.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  best  possible  introduction  to 
the  former.  The  immediate  problem  to  be  faced  is  thus  more  an 
economic  than  a  sdetUifc  one. 

The  above  observations  are  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  Proceedings 
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of  the  Fourth  Conference  of  Registrars  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies 
and  the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  thereon  published 
last  year.  We  are  told  therein  that  development  has  been  much  more 
rapid  than  was  expected.  The  membership  of  the  societies  has  in¬ 
creased  from  ninety  thousand  in  1906-7  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  in  1908-9  ;  the  capital  from  23  lakhs  to  80  lakhs  ;  and 
the  expenditure  from  29  lakhs  to  84  lakhs.  Mr.  Carlyle  (now  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture),  who  presided  over  the  Conference,  also  referred 
to  the  fact  that,  whereas  State  aid  accounted  for  only  Rs.686,143  of 
the  working  capital,  loans  from  private  persons  totalled  nearly  25  lakhs 
of  rupees.  The  expansion  of  the  business  indicated  by  these  figures 
is  indeed  remarkable ;  and  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  past  economic 
condition  of  the  cultivator  may  not  be  inopportime  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  credit  in  commerce,  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  village  communities  of  the  East,  or  for  that 
matter,  of  the  West.  The  only  form  of  credit  which  has  existed  in 
India  from  time  past  is  that  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  or 
between  the  money-lender  and  his  client.  The  rates  of  interest  at 
which  the  cultivator  could  obtain  loans  have  always  been  high,  and  this 
is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  several  causes,  partly  political  and 
partly  economical.  In  the  Village  Communities  of  India — and  I  use 
the  expression  in  a  very  wide  sense,  recognizing  that  there  are  different 
forms  of  these  communities — every  one  had  his  work  defined,  and  the 
money-lender  was  an  inevitable  adjunct  to  each  village.  He  performed 
as  necessary  functions  as  the  village  brahmin  or  the  village  barbert 
or  as  Mr.  Perrott  happily  put  it  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal,  he  was  in  fact  “  part  and  parcel  of  the  village  polity.”  His 
useful  services  to  the  community  could  at  no  time  be  dispensed  with. 
The  custom  which  prevailed  in  those  times  of  limiting  the  total  interest 
to  be  demanded  of  the  borrower  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  borrowed  in  case  of  cash  payment,  or  100  per  cent, 
if  settled  by  paying  in  grain  or  cattle  was,  in  a  sense,  a  benevolent  one. 

But  with  the  progressive  development  of  social  life  from  a  simple  to 
a  more  advanced  stage,  and  with  the  political  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  country  had  been  passing,  a  change,  inherent  in  all  things  human, 
was  bound  to  come.  The  advent  of  British  rule  brought  within  its 
wake  an  era  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
traditional  social  structure  of  the  community.  With  the  spread  of 
Western  education  commenced  an  era  of  intellectual  renaissance 
which  was  soon  followed,  not  merely  by  a  reformation  in  the  social  and 
religious  customs  of  the  country,  but  by  a  complete  industrial  revolution. 
The  old  order  had  to  change,  yielding  place  to  the  new,  in  almost  every 
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department  of  activity;  and  agriculture,  which  had  all  along  been 
considered  as  a  very  easy  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood,  could  not  but  be 
affected  by  the  cataclysm.  With  the  growth  of  population  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  intensive  cultivation,  which  required  large  capital. 
The  opening  of  railways  and  roads,  of  canals  and  communications, 
still  further  revolutionized  the  simple  industry,  and  in  any  other 
country  but  India  would  have  contributed  to  a  decrease  in  the  rural 
population.  These  changes,  coupled  with  bad  seasons  and  foreign 
competition — with  its  concomitant  evil,  the  lowering  of  prices — made 
the  cultivators  utterly  powerless.  The  cry  everywhere  was  for  capital 
to  meet  the  new  situation,  but  it  was  a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  The 
village  money-lender,  who  not  infrequently  is  himself  a  borrower,  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  to  give  place  to  the  unscrupulous, 
but  wealthy,  maruxin,  who,  business  man  as  he  is,  naturally  took 
advantage  of  the  loneliness  of  the  locality  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  ryots  and  extorted  enormous  rates  of  interest,  thus  involving 
the  unhappy  victims  in  serious  financial  difficulties. 

However,  through  all  the  revolutions  which  they  have  suffered,  the 
union  of  village  communities  has,  as  has  been  acknowledged  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  late  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  “contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India.” 
“  These  communities,”  in  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  Montstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  “  contain  in  miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  State  within  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  almost  sufficient  to  protect  themselves  if  all  other 
Governments  are  withdrawn.”  In  any  measures,  therefore,  which 
may  be  adopted  for  bringing  about  a  betterment  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  ”  patient,  humble,  silent  millions  who  subsist  by  agriculture,”  and 
“  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  ” — for  whom,  by  the  way. 
Lord  Curzon  evinced  the  greatest  solicitude — it  is  essential  that  we 
should  try  and  preserve  what  is  best  in  the  system  of  rural  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  the  village  communities  represented.  If  we  are  agreed 
that  the  old  institution  should  not  perish,  we  have  to  take  note  of  the 
factors  which  govern  the  survival  of  all  organic  forms,  viz.  continuity 
of  “  type  ”  and  adaptation  to  environment.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  Co-operative  Credit  Society  admirably  keeps  up  the  continuity  ;  and 
if,  as  Mr.  Wolff  has  acknowledged,  “  nowhere  has  co-operative  banking 
struck  root  so  quickly  or  made  such  progress  in  its  earliest  stages  as 
in  India,”  it  is  because  a  co-operative  bank  has  in  it  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  typical  village  communities — management  by  and  for 
the  members,  joint  liability,  narrowness  of  area,  and  gratuitous  services. 

We  are  told  in  the  Government  Resolution  that  “  the  future  of  the 
movement  is  still  dependent  upon  the  successful  solution  of  the  two 
connected  problems  of  finance  and  supervision.”.  Quite  so.  But  in 
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dealing  with  so  vast  and  varied  and  complex  a  country  like  India,  with 
its  medley  of  peoples,  languages,  creeds  and  climates,  there  is  now 
and  then  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  very  common  error  of  conceiving 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  homogeneous  whole.  Putting  aside  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  variance  in  the  social  habits  and  customs  of 
the  two  great  communities,  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  India,  and  taking  into  account  only  the 
status  of  the  agriculturists,  both  legal  and  social — using  these  terms  in 
their  broadest  significance — the  task  of  making  generalizations  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult.  We  must  remember  we  are  dealing  with  numerous 
grades  of  people  interested  in  the  land  “  from  the  naked  coolie  behind 
the  plough,  scarcely  more  intelligent  than  the  animals  he  follows,  to 
the  Zemindar,  money-lender  or  vakil  in  the  city.”  In  all  matters 
affecting  the  movement  we  should  therefore  strongly  advocate  the 
policy  of  giving  a  free  hand  to  the  provincial  authorities,  the  men 
on  the  spot,  who  know  what  is  best  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  pro¬ 
vince.  As  a  general  principle,  however,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  all 
co-operative  activity  should  proceed,  after  the  architectural  plan, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top — from  self-governing  local  societies  to 
unions.  The  adoption  of  the  reverse  process,  as  was  done  in  Egypt, 
and  more  recently  in  one  of  the  Indian  Native  States,  is  boimd  sooner 
or  later  to  prove  a  failure — being  quite  unsuited  to  serve  the  end  in 
view,  viz.  the  encouragement  of  mutual  self-help.  We  need  only 
turn  to  Egypt  to  see  the  disastrous  effect  of  freely  granting  loans  to 
agriculturists  from  a  Central  Bank.  The  latest  figures  go  to  show 
that  there  are  outstanding  loans  to  the  extent  of  £8,136,000.  It  may 
be,  as  indicated  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  that  the  accumulation  of  arrears 
is  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instituting  proceedings 
against  recalcitrant  debtors  ;  but,  all  things  considered,  a  co-operative 
credit  society  admirably  serves  the  ends  in  view,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Sir  Eldon  has  advocated  the  establishment  of  these  societies  in  Egypt. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  to  which  attention  may  usefully 
be  drawn  in  this  connexion.  The  provision  of  credit  is  but  one,  and 
the  first,  step  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  and  unless  it  is 
supplemented  by  other  forms  of  co-operative  activity,  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  is  possible.  The 
Italians  have  devised  an  admirable  system  in  their  “  perigrinating 
bureau  of  agricultural  information  ”  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  in  India.' 

’  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  has  been 
met  with  remarkable  success.  Some  of  the  senior  assistants  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  have  been  employed  in  travelling  in  the  districts,  with  a  view  to 
introduce  improvements  by  getting  into  touch  with  the  cultivators  and  finding 
out  local  difficulties. 
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Then  again — and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  a  reference  to  the  subject 
in  the  Government  Resolution — efEorts  will  have  to  be  put  forth  to 
extend  the  principles  of  co-operation  to  productive,  and  more  urgently 
to  distributive,  societies.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  agriculture 
is  a  'productive  calling,  and  as  such  has  to  depend  entirely  on  the  market ; 
and  this  market  could  in  no  way  be  better  approached  than  through 
co-operative  distributive  societies.  I  am  not  alone  in  holding  this  view. 
Mr.  Wolff  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  societies  can  do  much  more. 
“  They  can  keep  agricultural  co-operation  sound  and  democratic. 
By  means  of  the  dividend  which  they  procure  for  their  members  on 
articles  which  every  one,  even  the  poorest,  must  buy,  they  can  provide 
the  money  necessary  for  agricultural  co-operation — which  needs  money 
to  start  with.  They  should  in  fact  be  made  a  veritable  gold  mine  to 
agricultural  co-operation.”  With  the  amendment  of  the  Act  in  this 
direction,  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
India,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  coming  year  this  form  of  co-operation 
will  be  promoted. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  India  is  thus  not  altogether  gloomy. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  thoroughly  equipped  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Pusa  (in  Bengal)  in  full  swing  to  assist  the  various  provinces  in 
matters  which  are  beyond  their  scope.  Each  province  is  also  equipped 
with  a  Research  Institute  and  Laboratory  to  carry  on  experimental 
work.  If  the  cultivator,  who  is  not  nearly  so  conservative  as  is  often 
supposed,  could  be  made  to  appreciate  the  benefits  he  can  derive  from 
the  experimental  work  and  be  placed  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  for  carrying  out  suggested  improvements,  we  shall  have  not 
merely  improved  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  but  will  have 
brought  peace  and  plenty  in  place  of  the  unrest  and  poverty  which  we 
all  so  much  deplore. 

C.  S.  Raghunatha  Rao. 

The  Feeding  of  Elementary  School  Children. — The  Provision 
of  Meals  Act  became  law  in  1906.  In  London  the  meals  were  supplied 
from  voluntary  funds  from  October,  1907,  to  December,  1908.  When 
this  source  proved  insufficient,  the  children  were  fed  from  the  rates. 
The  social  policy  contemplated  by  the  Act  has  been  on  its  trial  for  about 
two  years  and  a  half.  Its  clauses  have  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
child  who  is  unable  owing  to  lack  of  food  to  take  advantage  of  his 
education  must  (if  the  local  authority  adopt  the  Act)  be  fed  at  the 
public  expense.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  machinery  which  controls  education,  and  to  that  degree 
has  been  effected  “  the  break-up  of  the  Poor  Law  ”  advocated  by 
certain  members  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 
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The  story  of  the  passing  of  this  measure  is  significant  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  frame  and  advocate  laws  of  this 
type  there  is  conjured  up  a  more  or  less  substantial  vision  of  the  evils 
which  they  purpose  to  redress.  In  this  case  the  vision  was  the  starving 
child.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it 
were  never  tired  of  presenting  before  Parliament  and  the  public  the 
position  of  the  hungry,  breakfastless,  dinnerless  scholar,  who  through 
inanition  was  unable  to  accept,  much  less  assimilate,  the  instruction 
which  he  was  compelled  to  receive.  And  when  the  bill  became  law, 
and  the  pressure  of  its  advocates  sufficiently  insistent,  the  Municipal 
bodies  who  adopted  the  Act  necessarily  and  inevitably  applied  the 
same  point  of  view  ;  and  they  framed  their  regulations  in  accordance 
with  their  own  axiomatic  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  class  scholar  in  their  district. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Poor  Law  to  relieve  the  destitute ;  these 
children  were  destitute,  and  the  London  County  Council  knew  of  only 
one  method  of  administration  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  the  method 
adopted  by  a  Board  of  Guardians.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
methods  of  the  Poor  Law  on  behalf  of  the  destitute  child  were  put  in 
motion  within  the  area  of  every  school.  Whether  it  w’as  possible  to 
devise  any  other  machinery  in  a  society  resting  on  a  basis  of  private 
property  may  be  arguable ;  but  at  any  rate  with  the  similarity  of 
function  there  has  appeared  a  similarity  of  method,  and  as  will  be 
seen  later  both  hmction  and  method  became  liable  to  the  same  pitfalls 
and  dangers  inherent  in  any  policy  which  deals  with  this  problem. 

The  Poor  Law  authority  may  be  divided  “  into  three  parts :  ”  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  the  relieving 
officers.  They  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Central  Children’s  Care 
Committee  (a  sub-committee  of  the  L.C.C.  Education  Committee),*  the 
Children’s  Care  Committee  of  each  school  or  district,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Care  Committee,  the  head  teacher,  and  the  attendance  officer. 

The  duties  of  relieving  officers  of  the  children  are  divided  between 
the  last  three.  The  Secretary  of  the  Care  Committee  is  a  volunteer, 
and  the  attendance  officer  is  chiefly  engaged  upon  the  work  for  which 
he  was  appointed  ;  the  teacher  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  children 
and  is  always  on  the  spot :  thus  it  inevitably  follows  that  upon  him 
these  duties  chiefly  devolve. 

Now  the  child  must  be  able  to  profit  by  his  instruction,  and  if  he 
has  insufficient  food  he  must  be  fed :  further,  if  there  be  the  least 
suspicion  of  a  death  caused  by  starvation,  the  person  responsible  is  the 
teacher.  He  is  quick  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  the  experience  of  one 
coroner’s  inquest  is  sufficient.  The  child  must  be  fed  at  once,  and  an 
urgency  slip  is  despatched  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Care  Committee  in 
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order  that  further  inquiries  may  be  made.  The  parents  or  children 
apply  at  the  school,  or  the  teacher  imagines  that  the  child  requires 
food  ;  he  dare  not  refuse,  and  the  scholar  is  put  upon  the  list.  Every 
morning  there  is  a  row  of  necessitous  children  before  his  desk ;  he 
distributes  daily  the  tickets  for  a  meal,  and  marks  them  ofE  to  see  that 
they  have  duly  attended  at  the  feeding  centre.  The  responsibility 
of  the  child’s  nutrition  has  been  forced  upon  the  teacher  as  the  agent  of 
the  State  in  this  matter. 

Now  this  policy  and  method  of  administration  may  be  considered 
but  a  logical  corollary  to  a  theory  of  free  education ;  for  the  child 
is  fed  that  he  may  profit  reasonably  by  this  other  gift  of  the  State ; 
and  how  can  a  teacher  impart  knowledge  to  hungry  scholars  ?  There¬ 
fore  no  scholar  need  starve  during  school  time,  and  these  regulations 
if  carried  out  efficiently  fulfil  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  may  be  true  that  the  child  is  inadequately  fed,  since  the 
provision  of  more  than  one  meal  per  day  is  at  present  discouraged  by 
the  education  authority.  Or,  it  may  be  said  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  are  the  same  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  during  holidays 
as  during  the  time  that  the  school  is  in  session,  and  that  the  scholar’s 
consequent  shortage  of  food  during  these  periods  must  increase  his  in¬ 
capacity  for  education.  It  may  be  argued,  further,  that  children  do 
not  live  only  by  bread,  but  that  they  require  clothing  and  decent 
sleeping  accommodation,  open  spaces  and  the  rest.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  insufficiencies,  which  are  apparent  to  every  social  worker,  the 
record  of  the  past  eighteen  months  should  satisfy  abundantly  the 
advocate  of  the  theory  that  the  child  is  in  the  first  place  a  citizen,  and 
in  the  second  place  a  member  of  a  family.  For  it  has  been  realized  by 
this  assumption  of  corporate  responsibility  that  the  child  is  to  be 
regarded  less  as  an  object  for  the  care  of  his  father  and  mother  than 
as  a  municipal  or  national  asset;  that  the  sins  of,  or  good  deeds  of, 
parents  shall  no  longer  be  visited  upon  their  children ;  that  the  State 
will  see  that  all  have  an  equality  of  opportunity  ;  and  those  who  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions  of  a  good  time  that  is  coming  for  the  children 
of  the  State  may  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  boy  has  become 
so  far  independent  of  his  parents  under  this  Spartan  regime  that  he  will 
turn  in  cheerfully  at  his  <rv<nriTia,  and  telephone  to  his  family  that  he 
is  dining  at  his  club. 

At  the  same  time  this  theory  of  life  translated  into  action  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  private  property  and  social  responsibility 
as  expressed  in  the  institution  of  the  family.  And  this  sense  of  a  father’s 
undivided  possession  in  his  offspring  manifests  itself  in  many  directions 
and  in  various  forms.  At  its  highest  it  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  responsibility  which  parentage  carries  with 
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it  is  of  so  great  a  value  to  parents  and  offspring  that  its  weakening 
can  never  be  compensated  by  any  increase  in  the  physical  development 
of  the  children  ;  and  at  its  lowest,  it  bluntly  asserts  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  tax  one  section  of  the  community,  however  rich, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  another  section,  however  poor.  More¬ 
over,  social  workers,  whose  hearts  are  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  quite  as  profoundly  as  the  loudest  exponent  of  the 
principle  of  State  responsibility,  have  their  own  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  their  dreams  of  the  ideal  home  of  the  future.  These  visionaries 
are  not  content  with  touching  the  symptoms  of  the  presumably  under¬ 
fed  child  ;  they  see  the  evil  of  the  inefficient  home,  and  by  discovering 
the  cause  of  its  inefficiency  would  apply  the  appropriate  social  remedy 
to  all  the  varying  forms  of  social  disease.  This  work  of  investigation  and 
cure  implies  infinite  patience  and  trouble  and  care ;  and  their  vision 
is  one  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which,  while  repudiating 
legislation  based  on  the  provision  of  food  for  starving  children,  will 
devote  itself  to  “  cure  ”  in  the  widest  sense  imhindered  by  State 
relief. 

Thus,  while  superficial  altruistic  sentiment  and  Socialist  theory 
has  declared  that  the  destitute  child  must  not  star\'e  and  has  prepared 
an  organization  for  this  purpose,  that  sense  of  private  ownership  and 
its  consequent  responsibilities  is  for  ever  declaring  that  the  child 
belongs  primarily  to  the  parents,  and  has  created  a  machinery  to 
bring  this  factor  of  the  problem  into  the  forefront  of  the  discussion. 
Therefore,  not  only  must  the  child  be  fed,  but  his  circumstances  and 
family  history  must  be  elucidated.  But,  if  the  other  side  reluctantly 
concedes  investigation,  the  stipulation  is  made  that  it  must  neither 
be  searching  nor  inquisitorial;  for,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ask  questions,  since  all  parents  and  children  are  not  honest,  yet  the 
methods  of  the  Poor  Law,  its  inhumanity  and  its  officialism  must  be 
avoided :  neither  may  there  be  social  or  political  disabilities  on  the 
idle,  the  thriftless  or  the  dissolute,  lest  application  be  discouraged 
and  therefore  the  child  might  suffer ;  above  all,  it  must  be  sufficiently 
emphasized  that  this  relief  is  not  Poor  Law  relief ;  and  the  taint  and 
stigma  of  the  connotation  of  the  Poor  Law  must  be  exorcized  by  the 
constant  invocation  of  magic  formulse  after  this  strain,  that  “We 
cannot  let  the  children  starve  if  they  are  the  men  and  women  of  the 
next  generation.” 

Results  as  deduced  in  action  from  this  conflict  of  opinion  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  confusing ;  a  drunkard’s  children  must  be  fed,  and 
no  further  steps  can  be  taken  if  no  evidence  be  forthcoming  for  a 
conviction  under  the  Children’s  Act. 

A  standard  of  poverty  must  be  adhered  to  for  the  purpose  of  relief : 
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but  no  employer  may  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  the 
breadwinner. 

Tickets  for  meals  must  be  given  by  the  teacher  direct  to  the  scholar : 
yet  the  parents  must  be  interviewed  periodically  concerning  their 
children’s  destitution. 

Moreover,  the  child  with  the  extent  of  his  treatment  and  nurture 
by  the  State  is  now  a  pawn  in  the  political  game.  The  attitude  of  a 
candidate  on  this  matter  for  Parliament  or  Municipality  may  decide 
his  fate  at  an  election.  What  wonder  if  many  weaker  brethren  are 
prepared  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  at  least  to  consider 
political  expediency  when  declaring  their  faith  upon  this  question  ? 

Into  this  maebtrom  of  an  inconsequent  activity  produced  by  the 
eddies  of  an  inconsbtent  and  divided  public  opinion,  social  workers 
of  all  creeds,  social,  economic  and  religious,  have  been  hurried.  Upon 
the  Children’s  Care  Committees  those  who  have  learnt  much  and 
deduced  from  their  experience  sit  beside  those  who  have  learnt  nothing 
and  cannot  appreciate  what  they  do  learn.  Every  tjrpe  of  adminb- 
tration  of  thb  new  form  of  the  problem  of  relief  is  represented ;  and 
the  confusion  of  the  various  policies  of  Boards  of  Guardians  b  regularity 
itself  compared  with  the  divergencies  of  these  people  who  mean  so  well 
to  the  children  of  the  Elementary  Schoob. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  next  paper  to  describe  the  experience 
of  one  such  committee,  and  to  deliver  in  the  description  a  criticbm  of 
the  Act  and  a  forecast  of  its  future  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
poor. 

Henry  Iseun. 

A  Model  Profit-sharing  Estabushment. — ^No  industrbl  in¬ 
stitution  has  done  more  to  establbh  the  feasibility  of  profit-sharing  as 
a  standing  custom  even  in  highly  specblized  and  complex  industry 
than  the  “  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung  ”  at  Jena.  Students  of  Labour  problems 
of  all  schoob,  from  the  individualbt,  who  seeks  in  Profit-sharing  a 
defence  against  CoUectivbm,  to  the  extreme  Socblbt,  for  whom  Herr 
von  Elm  b  a  spokesman,  unite  in  recognizing  its  merits  as  a  model  to 
be  followed.  Attention  has  ere  now  been  called  to  thb  establbhment 
in  these  pages.  It  was  organized  in  its  own  pecuhar  way  of  set  purpose 
with  a  view  to  reconciling  workers’  interests  with  employers’ ;  to 
securing  to  every  worker — made  a  person  interested  in  the  concern  pro¬ 
portionally  to  hb  contribution  in  the  same  degree  as  the  employers, 
not  as  a  mere  wage  earner — the  full  reward  for  hb  bbour ;  and  to 
banbhing  effectively,  by  such  means,  all  approach  to  industrial  strife. 

The  scheme,  ebborated  by  the  bte  Carl  Zeiss,  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  and  by  hb  successor,  appointed  by  him  as  trustee.  Professor  Ernest 
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Abbe,  with  extreme  care  and  attention  to  minutiae,  has  not  only  realized 
to  the  fullest  extent  its  originator’s  aim,  but  has,  at  the  same  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  magnificent  financial  and  commercial  success, 
as  a  new  Report  recently  issued  (in  English)  by  the  firm  shows.*  Begrm 
in  1816,  as  a  small  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  microscopes  only, 
with  a  bare  handful  of  employees — even  in  1877  there  were  only  36 — 
it  has  grown  to  be  an  establishment  ruling  the  world,  so  to  put  it,  in  its 
own  particular  branch  of  business,  that  is,  the  manufacture  of  scientific 
instruments  of  almost  every  sort,  turning  out  goods  of  recognized  high 
value  and  employing  (in  November  last)  as  many  as  2,900  persons.  It 
maintains  branches  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  London,  Vieima, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  And  the  main  point  of  it  all  is  that  it  has  created 
enduring  contentment,  and  made  of  the  workers  in  the  firm,  acknow¬ 
ledged  practically  as  partners — with  a  voice  and  efEective  say  in  every- 
thmg  that  regard  their  own  position  and  employment — well-paid, 
happy  and  industrious  fellow-labourers,  turning  their  vigilance,  in¬ 
telligence  and  power  of  work  to  full  account  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  institution.  Their  weekly  earnings  have  increased,  even  apart 
from  the  profit-sharing  bonuses ;  and  the  annual  income  of  all  above 
24  years  of  age,  and  having  a  record  of  at  least  three  years’  employment, 
now  exceeds  £100.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  there  are  no 
disputes,  and  that  the  men  continue  at  the  same  works,  until  they  have 
earned  enough  or  until  advancing  age  compels  them  to  retire. 

One  could  wish  to  see  so  successful  an  example  followed  in  a  good 
many  places.  That  would  do  more  to  promote  contentment  among 
working  men  and  to  assiure  the  position  of  national  industry  than  a 
good  many  laws  which  Parliaments  pass.  The  latter  may  have  the 
very  beat  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  class,  but  are  often 
lacking  in  effectiveness  because  they  cannot  in  anything  like  every  case 
hit  the  very  practical  point  at  which  redress  and  improvement  is  wanted, 
and  because,  teaching  working  men  to  trust  to  other  people’s  largess, 
they  fail  to  bring  out  the  valuable  sense  of  responsibility,  which  makes 
a  man’s  own  labour  suffice  for  his  requirements. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — Sir  E.  Brabrook  has  a  short 
article  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  March  on  “  State  Invalidity 
Insurance,”  in  which  he  mentions  a  few  of  the  problems  which  have  to 
be  solved  before  any  scheme  can  be  acceptable.  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams , 
writing  on  “  The  Exchequer  Grants,”  argues  that  a  term  should  be 
assigned  to  grants  from  the  Exchequer,  that  a  delimitation  should 

*  SyHem  of  Employment  at  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works  at  Jena.  [26pp.  8va  Carl 
Zeiss  Stiftung.  Jena,  1010.] 
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be  made  of  present  grants,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  settled 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy  by  local  authorities.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stamp 
discusses  the  subject  of  “  Land  Valuation  and  Rating  Reform  "  ;  Mr. 
Alexandre  de  HoUan  describes  the  “  Results  of  the  Measures  taken  in 
Hungary  for  the  Development  of  Industry  ”  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Lavington 
writes  on  the  “  Social  Importance  of  Banking.” 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  January  contains  an  article  by  Lady 
Laura  Ridding  entitled,  “  On  some  Aspects  of  Divorce.”  She  has  used 
recent  novels  as  a  text  for  a  vigorous  warning  of  serious  evils  likely  to 
result  from  any  extension  of  facilities  for  divorce.  Her  own  opinion 
on  the  whole  subject  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  she  quotes 
from  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  before  the 
Divorce  Commission :  “  He  could  not  help  thinking  that,  instead  of 
allowing  greater  laxity  in  divorce  and  popularizing  it,  the  sound  policy 
in  the  long  run  would  be  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  to  hold  men  and 
women  for  good  and  ill  to  their  matrimonial  bargains,  however  foolish 
or  bad  they  might  be.” 

Dr.  Lewis  Arthur  Pooler  contributes  an  article  on  “  The  Sabbath 
and  the  Lord’s  Day  ”  to  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  January.  While 
recognizing  the  harm  done  by  the  “  Puritan  Sunday,”  he  calls  attention 
to  the  strength  of  character  which  he  thinks  it  had  some  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  pleads  for  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  than  is 
now  frequent. 

There  are  several  articles  on  social  and  economic  questions  in  the 
Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  January.  Under  the  title  “  Modem 
Sociology,”  the  Rev.  T.  Slater  describes,  and  to  some  extent  discusses, 
sociological  theories  which,  by  accepting  a  mechanical  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  make  all  causes  fundamentally  physical  and  deny  the  reality  of 
free  will.  Dr.  MacCafErey  investigates  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  irreligious  character  of  “  the  Revolution  in  Portugal.”  In 
”  Budgets — Parliamentary  or  Local — and  Conscience,”  the  Rev.  D. 
Barry  examines  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes. 
The  Rev.  J.  MacRory  continues  his  articles  on  “  The  Teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  on  Divorce,”  dealing  this  time  with  the  text  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  St.  Matt.  xix.  9. 

The  Quarterly  J  ournal  of  Economics  for  February  begins  with  “  Railway 
Speculation,”  by  W.  Z.  Ripley,  who  hopes  we  ”  may  perhaps  never  be 
called  upon  to  witness  such  an  orgy  as  this  last  decade  has  revealed.” 
R.  H.  Smith  discusses  the  “  Distribution  of  Income  in  Great  Britain 
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(and  Ireland  ?)  and  Incidence  of  Income  Tax,”  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  Mr.  Mallock’s  estimates.  In  “  Economic  History  and 
Philology,”  by  Leo  Wiener,  we  have  a  by  no  means  lucidly  written  but 
interesting  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  words  “  garbo,  retail, 
grocer,  spices,  avoir  du  pois,”  upon  which  it  appears  the  economic 
historians  and  lexicographers  are  all  absurdly  wrong.  “  Railway  Rate 
Theories  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,”  by  M.  B.  Hammond, 
continues  the  task  of  showing  how  order  is  gradually  being  evolved  out 
of  chaotic  theory.  P.  T.  Cherrington  writes  on  “  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Wool  Trade  of  the  United  States.” 

Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow  writes  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for 
December  on  ”  The  Legislative  Power  of  Congress,”  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Ross 
describes  the  migration  of  farmers  eastwards  from  the  middle  West. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Emerick  finds  in  the  preponderance  of  males  in  the  West,  the 
country  districts  and  in  some  towns,  and  the  preponderance  of  females 
in  the  East  and  in  most  towns,  “  A  Neglected  Factor  in  Race  Suicide.” 
According  to  Mr.  Royal  Meeker,  the  American  ideal  of  ”  a  perfect  race 
living  under  a  perfected  economic  and  political  democracy  ”  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  “  that  degree  of  approximate  realization  which  ‘  Americans  ’ 
might  and  should  have  secured.” 

The  January  number  of  the  Eugenics  Review  opens  with  an  article 
on  “  Heredity  and  Insanity,”  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  in  which  he  concludes 
that  “  the  main  cause  of  the  admission  to  the  asylum  is  an  innate 
predisposition  to  insanity.”  Dr.  R.  Murray  Leslie  writes  on  “  Woman’s 
Progress  in  relation  to  Eugenics,”  and  other  articles  deal  with  “  Eugenics 
and  Deaf  Mutism,”  and  “  The  Eugenics  of  Migrants.” 

In  the  Local  Governtnent  Review  for  November,  Mr.  Sidney  W’ebb 
considers  the  effects  of  “  The  Transformation  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,”  particularly  on  parental  responsibility;  and  Professor 
Jenks  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Central  and  Local  Government,” 
which  are  continued  in  the  issues  for  December  and  January.  The 
January  number  also  has  two  articles  dealing  with  the  practical  problems 
of  town-planning. 

Sir  George  Gibb  gives  a  critical  but  encouraging  account  of  the 
financial  position  of  English  railways  in  the  Clare  Market  Review  for 
January.  There  is  also  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  Blackman  on  “  Industrial 
Education,”  advocating  the  extension  of  Day  Trade  Schools. 

La  Reforme  Sociale  for  December  contains  articles  on  “  Industrial 
Legislation  in  Australasia,”  and  on  methods  of  dealing  with  insanitary 
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areas.  There  is  an  account  of  the  recent  French  Railway  strike  in  the 
number  for  December  16.  Mr.  R.  Georges  Ficot  writes  in  the  January 
number  on  “  Home  Industries  and  Workshops.” 

The  November  number  of  Le  Mouvement  Social  describes  collective 
agreements  between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  popular  Loan  and 
Savings  Banks  in  Canada.  The  problems  of  home  industries  and  the 
grievances  of  clerks  are  dealt  with  in  the  December  issue.  There  are 
also  articles  in  this  and  in  the  January  number  on  the  recent  postal 
and  railway  strikes  in  France. 

The  conclusion  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  legislative  protection  of 
workmen  in  Italy  appears  in  La  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  January. 
The  reports  of  the  Catholic  National  Congress  at  Malines  and  of  the 
meetings  of  “  La  Societe  d’Economie  Sociale  ”  are  also  continued. 

La  Revue  Generah  for  December  has  a  study  of  vagabondage  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  following  number  for  January  Professor  Charles  Gide 
emphasizes  the  essential  antagonism  between  the  two  forms  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  by  producers  or  by  consumers. 

The  Annales  of  the  “  Musee  Social  ”  for  November  explains  why 
Geneva  refused  to  adopt  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill.  Two  Supplements 
deal  with  the  “  Mouvement  Syndical  ”  in  Denmark  and  with  “  Garden 
Cities  ”  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  December  number 
reports  the  fourth  Co-operative  Congress  held  at  Rouen  last  September. 

Le  Christianisme  Social  for  November  considers  the  religious  situation 
in  Germany,  and  also  gives  a  report  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  of  the 
”  Colonies  de  Vacances.”  The  December  number  describes  the  Institute 
of  Sociology  founded  by  Solvay  at  Brussels,  and  the  crusade  against 
opium  and  alcoholism. 

Two  articles  in  the  Rivista  Internazionale  for  November  discuss  the 
conditions  of  Italian  emigrants  in  North  America,  and  various  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  revival  of  industrial  apprenticeship.  In  the  December 
number  Francesco  Corridore  describes  methods  for  improving  the 
economic  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  another 
article  deals  with  the  educational  problem  in  Italy. 

T.  Flodstrom  concludes  his  articles  on  “  Finance  Policy  and  Social 
Policy  ”  in  the  November  number  of  the  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift.  There 
is  also  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  co-operative  methods  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  small  farmer  in  Sweden.  The  subject  of  the  legal  regulation  of 
labour  is  discussed  by  Osten  Unden  in  the  December  number,  which 
also  deals  with  the  population  question  in  France  and  Japan. 

In  the  Samfundets  Krav  for  November,  Dr.  Hans  Muller  shows  how 
the  co-operation  movement  has  toned  down  the  “  class  war.”  In  the 
January  number  A.  Hojer  criticizes  “  The  Class  Strike  ”  ;  and  there  is 
a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  emigration  from  Denmark. 

The  Nalionalokonomisk-TidsJcrift  for  November  and  December 
contains  articles  on  “  The  Remunerativeness  of  Agriculture,”  “  The 
International  Workmen’s  Insurance  Conference  in  Scheveningen,”  and 
“  The  Swedish  Joint  Stock  Company  Law  of  1910.”  There  is  also  an 
account  of  the  postal  regulations  and  rates  all  over  the  world. 


L 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  great  progress  and  a  wider  outlook  in 
elementary  education.  The  cramming  system  has  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  teachers  are  better  trained,  and  the  narrow  Government  exami¬ 
nation  as  a  test  of  fitness  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  large  class 
system  is  still  with  us,  but  the  education  authorities  are  alive  to  this 
weakness. 

TUI  recently,  however,  those  responsible  for  education  have  directed 
their  attention  almost  solely  to  mental  training,  with  little  regard  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  scholars.  This  fundamental  defect  has 
now  been  remedied,  and  the  medical  inspection  of  chUdren  has  become 
a  regular  part  of  our  elementary  school  system.  The  Annual  Report  for 
1909  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Cd.  5426, 
213  pp.,  lid.),  gives  an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  progress  of  medical 
inspection  during  the  second  year  of  its  working,  and  the  Board  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  thorough  and  broad-minded  manner  in  which 
this  new  department  has  been  undertaken.  The  report  shows  clearly 
that  medical  officers  have  entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  right  spirit ; 
not  content  with  the  mere  routine  of  their  work,  they  have  taken  great 
trouble  in  many  cases  to  inquire  into  several  of  the  difficult  questions 
which  come  before  them.  Briefly  outlined,  the  principal  problems  of 
the  School  Medical  Service  are  “  to  ascertain  in  each  area  what 
chUdren  are  suffering  from  various  defects  and  ailments,  and  what 
is  the  character  and  degree  of  these  aUments ;  in  how  many  of  these 
cases  the  Local  Education  Authority  can  reasonably  expect  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  existing  voluntary  agencies,  amelioration  will  be 
secured  without  further  intervention  by  the  Authority ;  and  as  regards 
the  ascertained  residue  to  consider  how  the  Authority  can  supplement 
or  render  the  existing  agencies  more  effective,  or  devise  such  measures 
as  will  stop  the  enrolment  of  child  recruits  in  the  great  army  of  the 
physically  unfit,  and  thus  diminish  the  burden  which  the  maintenance 
of  that  army  imposes  on  the  nation.”  The  report  is  divided  into  eight 
sections,  dealing  with  the  administration  of  medical  inspection,  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children  as  revealed  by  medical  inspection, 
the  proceeding  known  as  “  following  up,”  action  taken  by  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  in  respect  to  medical  treatment,  dental  disease  and 
treatment,  the  special  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  physically  defective  and 
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epileptic  children,  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  physical 
training.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  results, 
but  the  reform  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  the  economic  effects  should  be 
great. 

The  question  of  Tariff  Reform  is  in  the  quiescent  stage,  but  the 
Board  of  Trade  continues  to  issue  its  regular  information  respecting 
import  duties  abroad.  The  recently  published  Returns  relating  to  the 
Rates  of  Import  Duties  upon  .  .  .  Articles  imported  into  the  British  Seif- 
Governing  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates, 
1910  (Cd.  5394,  729  pp.,  3s.  Id.),  is  a  useful  handbook  for  those  having 
business  relations  with  the  colonies.  Incidentally,  too,  it  shows  the 
great  difficulty  of  differentiating  between  certain  classes  of  goods. 
Here  is  an  item  taken  at  random  :  “  Cloth,  such  as  is  used  for  covering 
the  outside  of  books,  when  imported  for  use  exclusively  in  binding  books 
under  Departmental  Regulations — Free.  [It  is  stated  in  Appraiser’s 
Bulletin  No.  327,  dated  August,  1909,  that  bookbinders’  cloth  admitted 
under  this  item  is  required  to  be  used  exclusively  in  binding  hooks. 
Cloth  used  in  binding  the  back  of  writing  tablets  or  pads,  and  cloth  for 
binding  movable  pocket-book  covers  and  such  like  is  not  admitted  under 
this  item.]  ”  Truly  the  Canadian  Customs  Officer  must  be  a  man  of 
discrimination. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above  is  the  Statement  of  the  Rates  of 
Import  ^ties  levied  in  European  Countries,  Egypt,  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Japan,  China,  and  Persia,  upon  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  5297,  985  pp.,  4s.).  Under 
“  Plushes,  United  States,”  the  following  note  occurs  :  “  The  distinction 
between  ‘  plushes  ’  and  ‘  velvets  ’  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  pile ;  those  having  pile  exceeding  i  of  an  inch  in  length  shall  be 
taken  as  ‘  plushes  ’ ;  those  having  pile  of  j  inch  or  less  in  length  shall 
be  taken  as  ‘  velvets.’  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pile  to  the 
bottom  of  the  first  binding  pick  shall  be  considered  as  the  length  of  the 
pile.”  Surely  a  system  which  demands  such  regulations  stands  self- 
condemned  as  a  great  hindrance  to  trade. 

Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  colonies  will  find  ample 
information  in  the  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  British  Self-Governing 
Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates,  Part  XXXIII, 
1908  (Cd.  5295,  784  pp.,  6«.  4<i.).  Most  of  the  matter  may  be  found 
scattered  through  other  publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the 
volume  is  handy  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  contains  figures 
relating  to  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  mineral  productions,  and 
other  matters  vital  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  various  countries. 

The  late  terrible  mining  accidents  have  again  brought  vividly  before 
us  the  great  dangers  attending  one  of  our  principal  industries,  and  we 
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naturally  wonder  whether  these  disasters  are  on  the  increase,  despite 
the  elaborate  precautions  taken  for  their  prevention.  It  is  reassuring, 
therefore,  to  learn  from  the  General  Report  and  Statistics  for  1909  :  Mines 
and  Quarries,  that  the  death  rate  has  continuously  decreased  from  1851 
to  1905.  The  rate  per  thousand  for  the  five  years  ending  1905  was  1  ’287, 
while  that  for  the  five  years  ending  1855  was  4*301.  The  death  rate 
per  million  tons  of  minerals  raised  was  19  in  1851,  as  compared  with 
5*23  in  1909. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  Farts  II.  and  III.  are 
before  us.  Part  II.  (Cd.  5399,  145  pp.,  lOld.)  deals  with  labour.  The 
total  number  of  persons  employed  at  mines  and  quarries  under  the 
Quarries  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man  during  1909 
was  1,126,372,  showing  an  increase  of  23,157  over  the  preceding  year. 
Of  those  employed  at  mines  835,116  worked  underground,  and  207,319 
above  ground.  The  latter  figure  includes  6168  females.  1577  lives 
were  lost,  140  more  than  in  1908. 

Additional  information  is  afforded  by  new  tables  showing  the  number 
of  persons  injured  by  accidents  for  more  than  seven  days ;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  iron  ore  mines,  other  mines,  and  quarries,  with  the  number  of 
persons  employed ;  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  caused  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Electric  power  is  being  increasingly  used  in  mines.  For 
instance,  in  1909,  there  were  777  electrically  driven  coal-cutting  machines, 
representing  an  aggregate  of  20,000  horse-power.  The  use  of  electricity 
was  responsible  for  23  deaths.  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  work  of  rescue,  and  several  new  stations  for  training  miners  in  rescue 
work  with  breathing  apparatus  have  been  established.  Scotland  and 
the  South  Midlands  are,  however,  very  backward  in  this  respect. 

Part  III.  (Cd.  5413,  288  pp..  Is.  5d.)  deals  with  the  output,  and  dis¬ 
closes  some  startling  figures.  The  total  value  of  minerals  raised  during 
1909  was  £119,394,486,  a  decrease  of  £10,609,184  from  1908.  This 
great  fall  is  principally  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  coal,  the 
average  value  per  ton  of  which  fell  from  8s.  lid.  in  1908  to  8s.  0*7d.  in 
1909.  The  total  output  of  coal  was  263,774,312  tons,  valued  at 
£106,274,900,  showing  an  increase  of  2,245,517  tons  and  a  decrease  of 
£10,323,948.  Of  the  coal  raised  63,076,799  tons  were  exported,  an 
increase  on  1908  of  over  J  million  tons.  The  principal  countries  im¬ 
porting  coal  from  us  were  France,  10§  million  tons;  Germany,  9f 
million  tons ;  Italy,  over  9  million  tons ;  Sweden,  nearly  4  million  tons  ; 
Russia,  nearly  3J  million  tons ;  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  each  over 
2|  million  tons,  and  the  Netherlands  and  Argentina,  each  over  2  million 
tons.  In  addition,  5,246,300  tons  of  coke  and  manufactured  fuel  were 
exported,  and  19,713,907  tons  of  coal  shipped  for  the  use  of  British  and 
foreign  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  giving  a  total  quantity  of 
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86,037,006  tons.  From  1873  to  1909  the  value  of  the  minerals  raised 
amounted  to  £2,981,116,000,  of  which  coal  accounts  for  £2,467,976,000, 
or  82i  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  6,856,407,000  tons  of  coal 
were  raised,  of  which  1,575,998,000  tons  have  been  sent  abroad  or  used 
for  foreign-going  ships. 

In  view  of  recent  strikes  it  is  encouraging  to  read  the  late  report  of 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dealing  with  collective 
agreements.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  outburst  of 
the  fighting  spirit,  the  tendency  of  industry  is  towards  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes ;  and  to  this  end  no  body  has  contributed  more  valuable 
service  than  the  Labour  Department  itself.  The  Report  on  Collective 
Agreements  between  Employers  and  Workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(Cd.  5366,505  pp.,  2«.  2d.)  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  already  large 
collection  of  labour  literature.  Collective  Agreements  are  defined  as 
“  arrangements  under  which  the  conditions  of  employment  are  governed 
by  the  terms  of  a  bargain  made  between  employers  or  associations  of 
employers  and  a  group  of  workpeople  employed  by  them,  or  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  these  workpeople  are  members,  and  which  represents  their 
interests  (as  opposed  to  those  cases  in  which  these  conditions  are 
arranged  between  an  employer  and  the  different  workpeople  whom  he 
employs,  separately).”  These  agreements  include  awards  made  by 
arbitrators  or  an  umpire.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include 
not  only  wages  and  hours,  but  many  other  circumstances  affecting 
labour,  such  as  apprentices,  union  and  non-union  labour,  demarcation 
of  work,  and  so  forth.  The  number  of  workpeople  directly  affected  by 
the  agreements  is  estimated  at  2,400,000,  900,000  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  mining  and  quarrying,  and  500,000  in  transport  trades. 

Vol.  III.  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  use  of  Lead  ...  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Earthenware  and  China  (Cd.  5385,  590  pp.,  4«.  9d.)  contains 
the  minutes  of  evidence.  Nearly  16,000  questions  were  asked  and 
answered,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  were  published  in  the 
report  issued  some  months  ago  (cf.  Economic  Review,  Oct.,  1910,  p.  453). 
The  chief  witnesses  were  H.M.  inspectors  of  factories,  several  medical 
officers  of  health  for  the  districts  included  in  the  report,  and  a  number 
of  employers  and  operatives  engaged  in  these  trades. 

While  the  would-be  small-holder  in  England  is  groaning  under  an 
Act  which  is  largely  ineffective  owing  to  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  county  councils,  Ireland  has  its  Land  Commissioners  holding 
fair-rent  courts,  and  issuing  loans  for  land  purchase.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  for  the  period  from  the  1st  April, 
1909,  to  31st  March,  1910  (C3d.  5321,  158  pp..  Is.  4d.),  no  less  than  3687 
fair-rent  notices  were  disposed  of,  bringing  the  total  since  the  passing 
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of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  to  396,751.  Under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  1881-1896,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £23,379,099  have  been 
made  to  72,926  applicants. 

The  results  of  the  Census  of  Production,  1907,  for  the  following 
industries,  will  be  found  in  Part  V.  of  the  Preliminary  Tables  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  Returns  received  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906 
(Cd.  5397,  49  pp.,  5|d.) — grain  milling ;  bread  and  biscuit  making  ; 
cocoa,  confectionery,  and  fruit  preserving  ;  farinaceous  preparations  and 
household  articles  for  cleansing  and  polishing  (except  soap) ;  cattle,  dog, 
and  poultry  food  ;  .  ice ;  sugar  and  glucose  ;  brewing  and  malting  ; 
spirit  distilling,  compounding,  rectifying,  and  methylating  ;  bottling ; 
aerated  waters,  cider,  British-made  wines,  non-alcoholic  beverages 
(brewed)  and  vinegar;  tobacco;  and  naval  victualling  yards  (home 
establishments).  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  trades  was 
407,830,  with  a  net  output  of  £84,325,000. 

The  necessity  for  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  alien  immigra¬ 
tion  has  been  painfully  brought  home  to  us  by  the  recent  atrocities  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  In  view  of  these  occurrences  a  greater  interest 
is  added  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  (for  the  year  1909)  of  H.M.  In¬ 
spector  under  the  Aliens  Act,  1905  (Cd.  5261,  70  pp.,  7d.).  534,805  aliens 
landed  at  the  ports  in  this  country  during  the  year,  while  524,577  em¬ 
barked  for  other  lands  during  the  same  period,  so  that  the  arrivals 
exceeded  the  departures  by  over  10,000.  The  difference  in  1908  was 
27,189.  The  police  courts  are  beginning  to  realize  to  a  greater  degree 
the  possibilities  of  dealing  with  alien  crime  by  expulsion,  and  478 
recommendations  for  the  expulsion  of  convicted  aliens  were  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  the  highest  number  for  any  year 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  previous  record  being  448  in  1906. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  hsis  published  its  Report  as 
to  proceedings  of  Distress  Committees  in  Scotland  for  the  year  ended  15fA 
May,  1910  (Cd.  5409, 19  pp.,  2|d.).  Of  the  sixteen  Distress  Committees 
constituted  twelve  took  action,  dealing  with  19,876  applications  for 
relief  work,  including  472  females.  This  number  represents  1’07  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  areas  concerned.  The  labour  market  was 
in  a  better  state  than  in  the  previous  year,  for  the  applicants  in  1908-9 
numbered  34,050.  Clydebank  again  shows  the  greatest  number  of 
applicants  in  proportion  to  population,  2*45  per  cent.,  while  Dundee 
follows  closely  with  2'11  per  cent.  The  total  sum  spent  in  wages  for 
the  unemployed  was  £35,319,  less  than  half  the  amount  for  the  year 
before.  Out  of  this  sum  Edinburgh  accormts  for  £10,895,  and  Glasgow 
for  £9864.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was  £59,604,  repre¬ 
senting  a  decrease  of  £31,998. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  DOCTOR.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  [xiii,  261  pp.  8vo.  6s.  net.  Longmans.  London, 
1910.] 

The  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  provide  a  rich  mine  from 
which  many  special  treatises  will  be  quarried  in  the  days  to  come.  The 
present  volume  is  an  earnest  of  such  labours.  The  Fabian  policy  of 
Socialism  by  instalments  is  here  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
and  on  the  whole  their  arguments  may  be  pronounced  to  be  both 
moderate  and  reasonable.  They  point  out  that  we  are  spending  out 
of  public  money  six  or  seven  millions  a  year  on  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  disease,  and  they  show  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  are  not 
getting  our  money’s  worth.  Partly  this  is  due  to  overlappmg,  there 
being  several  quite  independent  authorities  concerned  with  "  Public 
Health.”  Partly  it  is  through  what  the  writers  consider  an  excessive 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  deterrence,  so  dear  to  Poor  Law  authorities, 
but  inapplicable  to  cases  of  illness,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  a  stitch  in 
time  may  save  nine.  Another  wise  saw  which  our  political  masters 
seem  to  have  forgotten  is  that  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 
Though  more  than  £4,000,000  a  year  is  spent  on  the  sick,  hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  done,  we  are  told,  to  prevent  disease  from  spreading,  or  to 
effect  a  lasting,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  cure.  The  authors 
suggest  that,  when  the  patient’s  home  circumstances  do  not  give  a 
reasonable  chance  of  recovery,  the  Medical  Officer  should  be  empowered 
to  order  his  removal  to  an  appropriate  institution — for  which,  pre¬ 
sumably,  the  consent  of  the  patient  himself  has  first  been  obtained, 
though  the  authors  do  not  say  so. 

Certainly  some  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  state  of  things  are 
sufficiently  striking.  Thus  in  Scotland  a  mother  can  obtain  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Poor  Law  in  her  confinement,  however  destitute  she  may 
be,  if  she  is  living  with  her  husband.  But  if  she  is  unmarried  she  can 
claim  medical  attendance  and  maintenance  as  a  legal  right !  It  is  in 
Scotland  also  that  the  male  venereal  ward  of  a  workhouse  is  in  charge 
of  a  lady  doctor,  who  has  also  to  attend  single-handed  to  phthisical, 
surgical,  ophthalmic,  and  lying-in  wards.  Though  the  authorities  are 
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thus  niggardly  in  one  direction,  yet  we  are  told  that  when  bedding 
and  clothing  is  destroyed  for  fear  of  infection,  or  because  it  is  verminous, 
its  value  is  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  owners,  who  are  often  paupers 
receiving  outdoor  relief.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  writers  come 
may  be  quoted : — 

“  It  is  therefore  difficult,  we  suggest,  not  to  agree  with  the  responsible 
beads  of  all  the  four  Medical  Departments  concerned — the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and 
Wales,  the  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot* 
land,  the  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education — in  ascribing 
the  defects  of  the  existing  arrangements  fundamentally  to  the  lack  of 
a  unified  Medical  Service,  based  on  Public  Health  principles.  In  such 
a  unified  Medical  Service,  organized  in  Districts  of  suitable  extent, 
the  existing  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Hospital  Superintendents, 
School  Doctors,  District  Medical  Officers,  Workhouse  and  Dispensary 
Doctors  and  Medical  Superintendents  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries — the 
Clinicians  as  well  as  the  Sanitarians — would  all  find  appropriate  spheres ; 
that  one  among  them  being  placed  in  administrative  control,  as  County 
Medical  Officer,  who  has  developed  most  administrative  capacity. 
The  establishment  of  a  unified  Medical  Service  on  Public  Health  lines 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  gratuitous  provision  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  applicants.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  public  interest,  neither 
the  promptitude  nor  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  treatment  must  be 
in  any  way  limited  by  considerations  of  whether  the  patient  can  or 
should  repay  its  cost.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  Parliament  should 
not  embody,  in  a  clear  and  consistent  code,  definite  rules  of  charge- 
ability,  either  relating  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  or  of  all  but 
those  specifically  named ;  and  of  recovery  of  the  charge  thus  made 
from  all  patients  who  are  able  to  pay.” 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  in  this  able  survey  of  the  future 
of  Public  Health  that  so  little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  fate  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals.  They  are  obviously  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
very  similar  both  in  character  and  prospects  to  that  of  the  elementary 
voluntary  schools.  Like  them  they  are  being  already  outbidden  by 
the  rate-aided  institutions.  We  read  that  there  is  now  no  difference 
between  the  accommodation,  treatment,  and  nursing  given  in  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  that  given  in  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  except  that  the  Infirmaries  are  often  better. 

”  For  good  or  evil  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  are  growing  rapidly  in 
popularity.  The  excellence  of  the  dietary  and  the  accommodation — 
even,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  freedom  from  the  perpetual  obser¬ 
vation  and  discipline  of  the  students  and  nurses  of  a  voluntary  hospital — 
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are  attracting  to  these  Poor  Law  Institutions,  an  ever-increasing 
stream  of  non-destitute  persons.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  will  end — “  prozimus  ardet  Ucalegon.” 
Voluntary  hospitals  will  go.  The  charitable  will  not  pay  twice  over, 
once  to  the  rate-collector,  and  once  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 
And  as  the  hospital  rate  becomes  heavier  the  tendency  to  resort  to  it 
will  become  more  and  more  common.  Already  the  objection  to  the 
infirmary  is  weakening.  “  The  old  idea  of  its  being  a  degradation  of 
a  disgrace  to  go  into  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary  has  quite  ceased.”  ' 

When  the  rate  becomes  heavier  the  desire  to  have  some  share  of 
the  benefits  for  which  it  is  levied  will  make  an  almost  universal  appeal. 
The  same  thing  will  be  true  of  medical  attendance  generally.  If  the 
parish  doctors  are  to  be  more  efficient,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs  Webb  desire, 
they  will,  as  is  admitted,  cost  a  great  deal  more.  Then  nearly  every 
one  will  go  to  them.  Why  should  they  not  ?  The  writers  suggest 
that  the  desire  to  choose  their  own  doctor  will  make  people  refrain 
from  application  to  the  Medical  Officer.  But  what  if  the  Medical 
Officer  is  the  doctor  they  would  choose  anyhow  ?  Also  the  refusal 
of  liberty  of  choice  could  only  hold  good  so  long  as  the  applicants  for 
medical  assistance  were  either  not  ratepayers  at  all  or  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  ratepayers.  When  the  majority  of  ratepayers  receive 
the  services  of  the  municipal  doctors  they  will  certainly  claim  the  right 
of  choosing  their  doctors. 

Similarly  the  present  practice  of  recovering  cost  of  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  etc.,  from  those  able  to  pay  must  surely  be  transitional.  The  man 
who  gets  £2  a  week  will  certainly  not  consent  not  only  to  be  rated  higher 
than  the  man  who  gets  £1,  but  also  to  pay  for  the  treatment  he  receives 
twice  over,  when  the  other  pays  only  once.  And  when  we  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  State  doctors  what  motives,  other  than  love  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  will  the  doctors  have  for  doing  their  best  ?  However,  before 
all  this  comes  to  pass  the  individualistic  reaction  will  probably  have 
set  in. 

Lawrence  Phillips. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  PARTY  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  A  Study  in  Extra-Constitutional  Government.  By  M. 
OsTROGORSKi.  [469  pp.  Ctown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan. 
New  York,  1910.] 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  a  champion  of  the  democratic  movement 
in  Russia  where  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  first  Duma.  Events 
which  checked  his  political  activity  at  home  gave  him  opportunities  for 
'  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  Q.  36146. 
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travelling  abroad  and  leisure  for  literary  work.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  revisit  the  United  States  and  to  write  the  present  book,  which, 
while  it  is  in  the  main  based  upon  a  previous  work,  contains  much 
new  matter,  the  result  of  the  author’s  recent  observation. 

The  book  is  a  brilliant  and  masterly  production.  M.  Ostrogorski 
possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  a  thorough  grasp 
both  of  facts  and  of  principles.  He  has  also  other  qualifications  equally 
necessary  to  the  critic  of  political  institutions.  As  an  ardent  democrat 
he  is  in  profound  sympathy  with  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
United  States ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  outside  observer  from 
another  country,  he  displays  an  impartiality  which  would  be  almost 
impossible  in  a  native.  He  has  also  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  is 
master  of  a  sarcasm  which  is  all  the  more  biting  because  it  has 
in  it  not  the  least  tinge  of  bitterness.  To  all  these  merits  must  be 
added  one  more  which  is,  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  sheer  astonishment 
that  any  foreigner  can  write  the  English  language  with  the  force  and 
case  displayed  in  this  book.  In  spite  of  occasional  lapses  (the  worst 
of  which  is  the  barbarous  hybrid  “  slavocracy  ”  used  more  than  once) 
the  literary  style  of  this  English  book  by  a  Russian  author  is  such  as 
most  Englishmen  would  be  justly  proud  of  achieving. 

The  writer  traces  the  growth  of  the  extra-constitutional  system  in 
the  United  States,  describes  its  actual  working,  enumerates  the 
various  attempts  at  reform,  and  concludes  with  some  suggestions  of 
his  own,  which  have  all  the  greater  interest  as  coming  from  one  who 
is  not  a  mere  student  of  politics  but  also  an  active  politician.  The 
chapter  describing  a  Convention  is  extraordinarily  graphic,  and  shows 
the  writer’s  powers  of  sarcasm  at  their  best.  And  yet  (here  as  else¬ 
where)  his  acute  consciousness  of  the  faults  which  disgrace  the  whole 
American  system  does  not  destroy  his  natural  sympathy  with  the 
American  people.  If  he  can  sum  up  the  Convention  as  a  colossal 
travesty  of  popular  institutions,”  he  can  also,  in  the  same  chapter, 
speak  of  “  the  good  humour  and  indefinable  air  of  intelligence  which 
are  the  unfailing  characteristics  of  an  American  crowd.”  And  there 
is  surely  a  certain  humorous  touch  of  sympathy  in  the  irony  of  the 
following :  “  If  [the  candidate]  has  had  to  go  barefoot  for  want  of 
shoe-leather,  that  is  a  real  godsend  ;  the  people,  ‘  the  plain  people,’  will 
recognize  him  ‘as  one  of  themselves,’  and  the  others  will  sWe  this 
feeling  out  of  democratic  snobbery.”  Or  again  :  “  By  calling  up  before 
[the  elector]  the  grand  image  of  his  native  land,  of  the  great  American 
people,  one  is  sure  to  move  him  or  make  him  think  that  he  is  moved.” 

The  same  gentle  irony  relieves  what  is  necessarily  one  of  the  blackest 
pictures  in  a  very  black  series.  The  brilliant  chapter  on  the  “  boss  ” 
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Bystem,  while  it  portrays  a  type  of  human  character  which  can  rouse 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  disgust,  is  yet  the  work  of  an  observer 
who  maintains  his  good  humour  throughout.  There  is  something 
very  delicate  in  the  following  typical  sentence :  “  A  really  intelligent 
boss  b  never  gratuitously  arrogant  and  despotic  ;  he  wields  his  power 
of  tjrrant  with  moderation  and  kindliness.”  Such  instances  could 
be  multiplied,  and  they  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  M.  Ostrogorski’s 
sense  of  humour  is  not  due  to  a  want  of  serious  purpose,  for  his  whole 
purpose  is  exceedingly  serious  and  he  is  quite  impartial  in  his  revelation 
and  condemnation  of  the  flagrant  evils  which  are  only  too  apparent 
in  the  whole  of  American  political  life ;  rather  it  springs  from  a  broad 
human  sympathy, and  it  is  this  human  sympathy  which  enables  him, 
on  the  whole,  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  possibilities. 

The  state  of  affairs  described  in  the  book  is  certainly  very  grave  ; 
in  fact  the  whole  description  reads  like  a  diagnosis  of  an  ugly  disease. 
The  whole  of  American  political  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  extra-con¬ 
stitutional  organizations,  which  are  themselves  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  unprincipled  wrire-pullers  or  ‘‘  bosses,”  who  regard  the  political 
game  merely  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  speculation.  The  “  primary  ” 
or  “  caucus  ”  (also  called  by  the'  name  of  “  machine  ”)  is  a  self-con¬ 
stituted  body  which  nominates  candidates  for  election ;  and  no  man 
has  any  chance  unless  he  is  backed  by  one  of  these  organizations.  So 
far  the  position  does  not  differ  much  from  the  English  party  system 
of  election  organizations ;  but  the  working  of  the  system  in  America 
is  wholly  different  from  its  w'orking  in  this  country,  for  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  reason.  In  this  country  the  party  organization  exists  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  certain  definite  party  policy ;  in  America  the 
“  machine  ”  exists  chiefly  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  “  boss  ”  and  his 
minions.  The  whole  thing  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  matter  of  business.  The 
“  machine  ”  is  ready  to  sell  its  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is 
obliged,  if  successful  in  his  candidature,  to  use  his  newly  acquired 
political  power  for  the  payment  of  this  dishonourable  debt.  And 
this  evil  condition  of  things  is  yet  further  aggravated  by  the  principle 
of  “  rotation,”  whereby  office  is  held  for  but  a  short  time  in  order  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  dignity  and 
emoluments.  The  result  is  that  the  office-holder  does  not  keep  his 
position  long  enough  to  become  independent  of  the  “  machine.” 

In  Dante’s  Inferno  those  whose  crime  upon  earth  has  been  an  in¬ 
ordinate  love  of  money  are  represented  as  having  so  lost  all  indivi¬ 
duality  that  the  features  of  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
another.  This  fact,  that  the  worship  of  Mammon  ends  in  the  loss  of 
individual  character,  is  well  illustrated  in  American  political  life. 
Human  individuality  counts  for  little  in  that  unhealthy  atmosphere. 
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The  man  is  the  powerless  instrument  of  the  all-powerful  “  machine.” 
And  this  calamitous  condition  of  affairs  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  “  machine  ”  does  not  merely  put  forward  one  candidate  for  one 
particular  office,  but  makes  up  what  is  called  a  “  slate  ”  or  “  ticket  ” 
in  which  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  candidates  for  various  offices  are 
jumbled  together  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  masse. 

The  reforms  suggested  by  M.  Ostrogorski  are  aimed  at  securing 
more  respect  for  the  individuality  both  of  the  office-holder  or  candidate 
and  also  of  the  voter.  And  no  doubt  some  such  reforms  as  he  suggests 
would  be  beneficial.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the 
root  of  the  evil,  in  this  case  as  nearly  always,  lies  elsewhere.  Little 
permanent  good  is  ever  done  by  doctoring  symptoms.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  itself  must  be  reached  and  then  the  symptoms  will  spontaneously 
disappear.  By  no  alchemy  yet  discovered  will  a  compound  of  in¬ 
gredients  which  in  themselves  are  base  produce  a  wholly  satisfactory 
result.  So  long  as  money-making  is  regarded  as  the  one  serious  object 
of  human  effort  in  American  life,  and  so  long  as  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  politics  must  have  behind  it  a  selfish  motive  instead  of  the  dis¬ 
interested  desire  of  serving  the  common  weal,  so  long  will  the  general 
level  of  political  morality  in  America  be  low.  And  this  is  a  fact  which 
needs  emphasizing,  more  especially  at  the  present  time  when  the  air 
is  full  of  social  and  political  schemes  which  are  to  be  the  panacea  for 
all  the  troubles  of  this  painful  world.  Social  and  political  schemes  may, 
and  will,  if  they  are  wise  (which  not  all  of  them  are)  do  much  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  human  society,  but  they  are  only  of  real  value 
as  springing  from  certain  inward  forces  of  human  character  and  as 
giving  those  inward  forces  an  opportunity  of  expansion.  There  does 
not  exist,  nor  can  exist,  any  nostrum  for  conjuring  the  millenium  into 
existence.  Salvation  for  the  social  organism  can  ultimately  come  from 
nothing  else  than  conversion  of  the  individual  heart  and  conscience. 
For,  as  the  society  has  no  other  object  for  its  existence  than  the  per¬ 
fection  of  each  component  individual,  so  also  does  it  depend  for  its 
existence  and  character  on  the  approximation  of  its  component  in¬ 
dividuals  to  their  own  individual  perfection ;  nor  could  it  (as  Plato 
pointed  out)  so  much  as  come  into  being  but  for  the  presence  of  certain 
higher  qualities  in  even  the  basest  of  men. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  nation  may  be  thoroughly  democratic 
without  possessing  true  liberty.  Certainly  in  democratic  America 
there  seems  to  be  more  of  the  name  of  political  liberty  than  of  the  reality. 
For  here,  as  in  religion  and  art  and  all  other  departments  of  human 
life,  when  the  animating  spirit  has  departed  leaving  a  mere  empty  form, 
that  which  was  the  necessary  expression  of  an  inward  vitality  becomes 
but  a  hindrance  to  that  vitality’s  further  development.  The  outward 
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form  of  liberty,  when  it  is  made  a  fetish  and  worshipped  with  an  un¬ 
reasoning  devotion,  leads  straight  to  utter  slavery. 

The  ultimate  ideal  of  all  men’s  conscious  or  unconscious  strivings  is 
a  condition  in  which,  by  the  complete  renunciation  of  self,  each 
individual  is  free.  This  is  that  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God 
whereof  some  of  the  holiest  have,  through  bitter  struggles,  obtained  a 
foretaste  upon  this  earth.  And  this  freedom  in  its  perfection,  as  it  has 
been  manifested  in  that  One  Life  which  is  the  absolute  source  of  all 
human  freedom,  and  as  it  has  been  experienced  and  declared  in  greater 
or  less  degree  by  those  who  have  derived  it  from  that  source,  consi.:>ts 
in  a  self-government  which,  by  means  of  an  obedience  to  an  inner  Law, 
makes  all  external  compulsion  impossible.  This  freedom  needs  for  its 
realization  no  special  combination  of  outward  circumstances,  for  it  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  independent  of  aught  but  its  own  inward  Law ;  nay, 
it  is  only  in  the  conflict  with  outward  circumstances  hostile  to  its  very 
being  that  it  attains  to  its  true  self-realization,  for  only  so  can  it  show 
its  independence  of  all  outward  things ;  which  fact  may  be  partially 
verified  (however  hard  the  task  of  verification)  in  each  human  ex¬ 
perience,  having  been  perfectly  realized  and  manifested  once  and  for 
all  in  the  One  Divine  Life.  But  though  this  glorious  liberty,  which 
is  the  perfect  divine  exemplar  of  all  imperfect  human  liberty,  needs 
for  its  ultimate  realization  no  particular  outward  polity,  yet  it  must, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  realized  on  this  earth,  embody  and  express  itself  in  an 
outward  polity  which  will  correspond  to  its  inward  nature  ;  and  more¬ 
over  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  such  an  outward  polity  that  the 
rudiments  of  that  inward  freedom  can  be  in  the  first  place  apprehended. 
And  therefore  that  ideal  of  national  and  personal  liberty,  which  above 
all  is  the  ideal  of  democracy,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  things  in  this 
world  as  being  the  natural  pathw'ay  to  that  ultimate  ideal  of  inner 
freedom  which  is  the  law  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  For  which  reason 
it  can  with  truth  be  said,  as  M.  Ostrogorski  says,  that  America,  by 
virtue  of  her  democratic  ideal  of  government,  possesses  a  spiritual 
significance  of  the  very  greatest  value. 

But  freedom,  just  because  it  is  so  high  and  holy  a  thing,  cannot  but 
be  misunderstood  when  it  is  considered  in  a  rash  and  careless  spirit. 
If  it  consists  in  a  superiority  to  external  compulsion  it  consists  no  less 
in  a  subordination  to  its  own  absolute  inward  law ;  and  it  is  in  this 
subordination,  and  in  nothing  else,  that  the  superiority  to  compulsion 
consists.  And  it  is  only  in  this  sublime  dependency  that  all  conflict  of 
interests  disappear,  for  in  this  state  alone  the  interests  of  all  are  identical 
and  in  it  alone  each  individuality  is,  by  seeking  not  its  own,  perfectly 
fulfilled.  There  are  thus  two  mutually  indispensable  aspects  in  true 
freedom — a  superiority  and  a  subordination — or  rather  freedom  is  a 
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superiority  which  itself  consists  in  subordination.  But  while  the  first 
aspect  is  plain  to  the  most  careless  eye,  the  second  can  be  discovered 
(with  some  difficulty)  only  by  those  who  seek  for  it.  Hence  the  liberty 
of  a  democracy  (where  so  often  that  sacred  name  is  carelessly  uttered 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  thing  itself  is  understood)  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  absence  of  restraint  in  which  but  little  of  genuine 
freedom  remains.  And  in  this  condition  of  licence  and  chaos  the 
conflict  of  interests  reaches  its  acutest  pitch,  since  there  are  (except  for 
casual  combinations)  as  many  different  and  conflicting  aims  as  there  are 
individuals.  The  natural  result  is,  at  the  best,  a  fortuitous  compromise  in 
which  none  can  fully  realize  his  own  interest  and  individuality ;  at 
the  worst  it  is  a  compromise  which  is  directed  by  those  who  have  more 
influence  than  principle. 

The  thing  needed  in  a  nation  which  has  reached  this  unenviable  plight 
is  nothing  else  than  a  new  ideal  of  human  life.  Self-seeking  is  the  one 
great  menace  to  the  political  and  social  fabric  of  the  United  States ;  and 
quite  apart  from  other  considerations,  it  is  as  a  symptom  of  this  habit 
of  thought  that  the  system  of  "  rotation  ”  is  so  full  of  danger,  resting 
as  it  does  on  the  notion  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  as  many  as  possible 
the  privilege  of  holding  office,  instead  of  on  the  sounder  and  nobler  theory 
that  those  who  have  been  counted  worthy  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  have  approved  themselves  deserving  of  the  trust, 
should  be  allowed  fair  scope  that  they  may  use  their  opportunities  for 
the  public  welfare.  Only  from  an  unselfish  ideal  of  life  can  arise  the 
conviction  that  the  highest  privileges  of  this  world  are  such  solely 
because  of  their  responsibilities,  and  this  conviction  does  not  appear 
to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

That  great  republic  suffers,  as  M.  Ostrogorski  says,  from  an  excess  of 
material  prosperity,  which  has  resulted  in  a  distortion  and  debasement 
of  its  lofty  democratic  ideals.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  wanting 
many  gleams  of  hope  amid  the  general  gloom  ;  and  in  these  M.  Ostro¬ 
gorski  hails  the  possible  heralds  of  the  dawn.  He  realizes  that  there 
are  at  the  depths  of  American  life  other  and  more  enduring  forces  than 
those  which  seethe  upon  the  surface,  and  that  even  under  existing 
circumstances  the  situation  is,  in  great  measure,  saved  by  the  silent 
influence  of  the  public-spirited  minority.  He  sees  that  the  great 
American  people,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  utilitarian  educational 
system  to  which  he  alludes,  possesses  hidden  forces  which  are  even 
now  struggling  after  liberation,  and  he  finds,  for  instance,  in  the  noble 
philanthropic  work  performed  by  a  certain  section  of  the  American 
women  a  symptom  of  better  things  to  come.  And  while  he  realizes 
that  America  suffers,  more  than  any  other  nation,  from  a  want  of 
those  ancient  traditions  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence  for  guiding 
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and  uplifting  all  national  ideas,  yet  he  is  convinced  (and  rightly  con¬ 
vinced)  that  a  vigorous  nation  can,  and  will,  through  the  intensity 
of  its  own  vital  force,  fashion  for  itself  new  traditions  to  be  the  directing 
channels  of  its  higher  aspirations.  In  spite  of  the  parasitical  growth 
which  has  laid  hold  of  American  political  life  he  believes  that  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  yet  sound,  and  on  this  conviction  must  rest  that  hope 
of  moral  reformation  wherein  alone  can  any  hope  of  political  reformation 
consist. 

C.  E.  Rolt. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  STATISTICS.  By  A.  L.  Bowley. 

[215  pp.  8vo.  5s.  net.  Macdonald  and  Evans.  London,  1910.] 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  volume  Mr.  Bowley  has  just  completed 
is  an  amplification  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  Elements  of  Statistics. 
His  present  plan  is  twofold.  He  begins  with  discussing  the  functions 
and  limitations  of  statistics,  technical  terms  are  defined  and  explained, 
and  the  use  of  diagrams  and  tabulations  receives  practical  illustration. 
The  need  of  due  allowance  for  error  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  and  the 
reader  is  warned  against  giving  a  semblance  of  accuracy  where  from 
any  cause  absolute  accuracy  is  unattainable. 

Its  teachers  claim  for  the  proper  construction  and  application  of 
statistics  the  rank  of  a  science,  some  acquaintance  with  which  on  the 
part  of  press-writers  and  platform  orators  of  every  description  would 
enhance  the  value  of  their  utterances.  To  these  gentlemen  Chapter  VIII . 
of  Part  I.  may  be  commended  for  inward  digestion.  Failing  that  much 
to  be  desired  consummation,  its  opening  sentence  may  fitly  find  a  place 
here  for  the  guidance  of  the  man  and  woman  in  the  street.  “  It  is 
never  safe  to  take  published  statistics  at  their  face  value  without 
knowing  their  meaning  and  limitations,  and  it  is  always  necessary 
to  criticize  arguments  that  are  based  on  them  unless  one  is  able  to  trust 
implicitly  the  knowledge  and  good  faith  of  the  persons  bringing  them 
forward.”  The  lines  on  which  they  should  be  tested  are  proposed  in 
the  shape  of  nine  rules. 

For  those,  too,  on  whom  it  falls  to  draw  up,  or  to  sign,  agreements 
or  awards  between  parties  having  conflicting  business  interests,  some 
acquaintance  with  statistical  methods  is  frequently  essential.  Finality 
is  an  important  desideratum  in  such  documents,  if  only  as  an  antidote 
to  litigation.  But  the  looseness  with  which  they  are  too  often  drawn 
up,  particularly  when  the  parties  are  employers  and  employed,  is 
astonishing.  Yet  the  data  in  questions  of  piece-work  rates,  for  example, 
are  often  of  a  most  complicated  character,  and  in  dealing  with  them 
it  is  essential  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  if  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute* 
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commonly  involving  suspicions  of  bad  faith,  is  to  be  avoided.  Perhaps 
one  of  those  benevolent  plutocrats  whose  names  are  as  household  words 
among  us  might  be  induced  to  present  the  secretary  of  each  trade 
union  and  employers’  association  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bowley’s  treatise. 

An  examination  of  the  principal  official  sources  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  in  certain  leading  departments  of  commerce  and  industry 
forms  Part  II.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  census 
officials  of  persons  engaged  in  certain  industries  are  quoted  in  order 
to  prove  the  need  of  ascertaining  the  methods  of  collection  and  classi¬ 
fication  pursued  in  compiling  statistics.  These  are  so  different  in  the 
two  departments  that,  in  the  case  of  lace  hands,  their  returns  diverge 
by  upwards  of  a  hundred  per  cent. 

The  chapter  on  Trade  and  Transport  has  some  useful  explanations 
of  the  way  in  which  the  summaries  of  our  foreign  trade  are  built  up, 
and  valuable  hints  upon  the  inferences  to  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
them.  By  the  way,  ought  not  the  imports  described  by  Mr.  Bowley 
as  being  “  done  up  with  new  labels  and  re-exported,”  to  form  a  category 
by  themselves,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present  he  tells  they  are,  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  goods  re-exported  absolutely  unaltered  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  partially  manufactured  goods  which  have  undergone 
some  further  process  here  before  being  re-exported  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  on  the  other  hand  ? 

A  very  important  point  brought  to  light  in  the  same  chapter  is  that 
the  United  States,  unlike  other  countries,  estimates  its  imports  by 
their  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture  instead  of  at  the  port  of  arrival. 
The  author  shows  that  that  value  must  be  increased  nine  per  cent, 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  foreign  commerce  of  European 
countries.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  though  the  French  Customs  were  to  enter 
imports  of  English  coal  at  its  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 

Under  the  titles  of  wages  and  other  working-class  statistics  there  are 
also  a  number  of  instructive  tables.  Here  further  detail  regarding  the 
operation  of  sliding  scales,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
principle  involved  in  them,  might  have  been  added  with  advantage. 
In  his  demonstration  at  p.  148  of  the  trend  of  “  real  ”  wages  during  the 
last  half  century  Mr.  Bowley,  notwithstanding  the  stress  he  lays  on  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  elements  going  to  the  make-up  of  a 
statistical  statement,  vouchsafes  no  hint  whether  changes  in  rent  as 
well  as  in  prices  are  there  taken  into  account.  One  could  wish,  too, 
that  in  condensing  large  masses  of  figures  he  had  confined  himself  to 
the  use  of  the  two  usual  abbreviations  into  thousands  and  into  millions. 
As  it  is,  one  has  to  count  the  ciphers  at  the  head  of  each  column  to 
make  sure  whether  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  are  intended  instead. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbppinoton. 
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LE  BIEN  DE  FAMILLE  INSAISISSABLE.  Par  Jos.  Vattieb, 
Avocat,  Docteur  en  Droit.  Preface  de  Jules  Lemire,  Depute, 
[zlii,  426  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Librairie  Generale  de  Droit  et  de 
Jurisprudence.  Paris,  1910.] 

While  we  are  doing  our  best  to  make  land  more  saleable — having 
John  Bright’s  ideal  before  us,  that  it  should  be  “  as  readily  saleable  as 
my  watch  ” — other  nations  are  labouring  as  hard  to  make  theirs 
unsaleable.  The  object  aimed  at  in  doing  so  varies  widely  in  different 
cases.  Texas,  in  1838,  before  it  formed  part  of  the  Union,  introduced  a 
“  Homestead  and  Exemption  ”  Act  with  the  same  object  with  which 
the  early  Romans  adopted  their  right  of  asylum,  which  peopled  their 
territory  with  men  of  a  class  whom  our  grandfathers  would  have  sent 
to  Botany  Bay,  but  at  any  rate  peopled  it.  There  had  been  a  great 
land  slump  in  the  States  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  had 
become  insolvent  and  were  being  sold  up.  Texas  offered  them  legal 
security  from  having  their  family  home  and  its  appurtenances  seized 
for  debt,  on  condition  of  complying  with  certain  requirements.  And 
thousands  in  consequence  flocked  over  into  its  territory  to  become 
settlers  there.  The  United  States  already  possessed  their  own  federal 
homestead  institutions  of  another  sort,  to  attract  settlers.  And  once 
they  discovered  that  Homestead  Protection  of  the  Texas  type  would 
act  effectively  as  what  the  French  Government  in  passing  its  own,  at  the 
present  time  much  discussed,  Homestead  Law  of  1909,  had  publicly 
admitted  to  be  its  object,  that  is,  a  kind  of  poor  relief  {une  mesure 
d' assistance) — at  the  expense,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  certain  creditors 
only — Western  States  (with  the  exception  of  Oregon)  readily  made  the 
measure  their  own,  subject  to  a  variety  of  adaptations.  As  to  the 
success  of  the  measure — which  of  course  greatly  reduced  the  protected 
person’s  credit  and  deprived  creditors  of  their  rights  of  distraint — opinion 
is  very  much  divided.  Oddly  enough,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
Texas  grafted  the  new  principle — borrowed,  as  M.  Vattier  shows,  from 
one  of  our  early  Acts  of  Edward  I. — upon  its  Code,  we  by  I.  A  II.  Viet, 
cap.  110  got  rid  of  what  we,  as  business  people,  felt  to  be  a  noxious 
encumbrance.  The  practical  minded  Swiss  appear  much  of  the  same 
opinion  as  ourselves ;  for  they  have  never  taken  to  the  “  Asiles  de 
famille  ”  introduced  with  the  same  object  of  protecting  families  from 
the  effects  of  their  chiefs  improvidence. 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  similar  measures,  as  yet  only  proposed, 
have  been  suggested  by  a  distinctly  different  motive.  In  his  review  of 
the  legislation  of  various  countries  more  or  less  similar  to  the  American 
“  Homestead  ”  and  the  new  French  “  Bien  de  Famille  ” — which 
review  is  a  distinctly  valuable  feature  of  the  book,  worked  out  with 
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great  care  and  much  research — the  author  mixes  up  a  good  many 
dissimilar  things.  Thus  the  indivisibility  of  the  Prussian  RetUengtU, 
which  we  have  tried  to  copy  in  our  own  way  in  our  Small  Hold¬ 
ings  Act  of  1908,  aims  not  at  affording  relief,  but  at  keeping  a  small 
holding  created,  in  the  common  interest,  for  a  particular  purpose  true 
to  its  object.  However,  “  Homestead  ”  privileges  and  exemption  of 
the  American  tj^e  are  distinctly  being  clamoured  for  in  the  interests  of 
Agrarianism.  It  is  the  agricultural  calling  which  is  to  be  favoured 
with  a  new  privilege,  on  the  top  of  Protection,  cheap  railway  rates,  and 
many  decidedly  partial  laws — at  the  cost  of  the  general  public.  The 
South  German  Peasants’  Federation  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the 
favoured  single  heir  should  redeem  the  family  property  not  at  its  market, 
but  at  its  agricultural,  value,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  heirs,  on 
whose  behalf  the  well-known  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Kautsky,  has  entered 
an  emphatic  protest.  To  some  extent  in  various  German  states — for 
instance  in  Saxony — ^indivisibility  of  peasant  holdings,  in  the  assumed 
interest  of  agriculture,  is  already  provided  for.  Such  properties  may 
indeed  be  sold  ;  they  are  not  inalienable ;  but  certain  parts  of  them 
must  not  be  divided.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  an  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  Government  of  Baden  some  thirty  years  ago  has  clearly  shown, 
even  in  the  most  subdivided  part  of  Germany  property  had  not  become 
more  subdivided  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  it  seems  odd  indeed  that 
statesmen  should  be  racking  their  brains  to  prevent  by  artificial  means, 
which  must  carry  hindrances  with  them,  what  Nature  appears  to  have 
already  very  effectively  guarded  against  by  natural  means. 

The  new  French  law,  although  greatly  favoured  by  the  champions  of 
agricultural  interests,  as  makmg  for  “  Agrarianism,”  is  not  by  any 
means  a  purely  agricultural  measure.  Its  benefits  are  intended  for 
townsfolk  as  well  as  for  country  folk.  It  has  been  hailed  as  marking  a 
great  advance  in  social  economy,  assuring  means  of  living  to  families 
even  after  the  bread-winner’s  ruin,  and  keeping  families  together.  At 
the  present  time  all  that  one  can  do  with  regard  to  it  is  to  hope  that 
such  expectations  may  be  realized,  and  realized  without  causing  much 
more  loss  to  Paul  than  there  is  benefit  brought  to  Peter.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  interesting  Law,  their  objects  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  were  arrived  at,  constitutes  the  main  body 
of  the  book.  In  his  exegetic  work,  M.  Vattier  finds  himself  altogether 
at  home,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  thoroughly  safe  guide. 

Heney  W.  Wolpf. 
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TH£  VAGRANCY  PROBLEM.  The  Case  for  Measures  of  Restraint 
for  Tramps,  Loafers  and  Unemployables.  By  William  Harbutt 
Dawson,  [xv,  270  pp.  Crown  8vo.  bs.  net.  King.  London 
1910.] 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  treated 
previously  in  various  ways  and  by  various  writers,  and  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  various  official  inquiries  as  well.  Nevertheless  the  book 
itself  is  welcome  and  more  than  welcome.  So  much  has  recently  bceu 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  that  such  a  book,  at  once  a  description 
and  a  commentary,  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  easily  all  the  facts. 
Better  still,  Mr.  Dawson  has  adopted  a  method  that  whether  he  be 
dealing  with  facts  or  proposals  enables  the  reader  to  see  all  the  chief 
objections  to  which  each  of  them  is  liable.  The  author  does  not  merely 
give  his  own  proposals :  rather  he  errs  in  the  other  direction  of  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  those  of  others  and,  for  his  own  direct  contribution,  to 
a  criticism  of  them  in  detail.  This  criticism  is,  however,  at  once  so 
thorough  and  acute  as  to  make  up  for  any  absence  of  more  pretentious 
suggestions.  Moreover,  the  descr^tion  is  as  clear  as  the  criticism  is  to 
the  point,  and  the  scheme  of  treatment— existing  English  conditions, 
foreign  institutions  and  policy,  and  recent  proposals  in  England — is  so 
well  carried  through  that  this  book  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  others 
which  deal  with  the  subject.  An  expert  in  this  and  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  continental  institutions,  Mr.  Dawson  has  given  us  in  an 
admirably  concise  form  an  almost  complete  discussion  of  the  subject. 

To  state  the  problem  was  not  perhaps  difficult ;  but  at  the  veiy 
beginning  Mr.  Dawson  has  grasped  the  important  factor  that  vagrancy 
is  not  confined  to  one  class  but  is  made  up  of  several.  It  includes  not 
only  the  “  nomad  of  the  highway  ”  but  the  urban  loafer  and  the  semi- 
employable — “  three-quarter  loafer,  one-quarter  worker.”  Perhaps  he 
does  not  insist  sufficiently  on  the  various  minute  shades  of  difference 
that  divide  the  complete  workman  from  the  unemployable,  affected  as 
these  are  by  the  influence  of  seasonal  and  other  variations  in  trade. 
There  is  another  point.  The  remarkable  increase  in  vagrancy  since 
1900  coincides  with  a  suggestive  tendency  in  the  statistics  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  rate  of  which  was  unusually  high  during  the  trade-boom 
of  1906-7  (3'65  as  against  a  usual  figure  of  from  2‘0  to  2-25).  From 
this  it  is  deducible  that  the  increase  was  not  solely  due  to  those  faults 
of  treatment  or  rather  that  absence  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Dawson  so 
rightly  urges,  but  also  to  the  influence  of  adverse  industrial  conditions 
in  driving  an  unusually  large  number  from  the  ranks  of  independent 
industry.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  thoroughly  proved  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  former  cause.  Then  follow  chapters  devoted  to  the 
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“  Urban  Loafer  ”  and  “  Detention  Colonies  ” ;  but  in  the  latter,  as 
throughout  the  book  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  “  Maintenance 
with  Training  Colony  ”  for  the  genume  unemployed. 

The  main  part  of  the  work,  however,  deals  in  detail  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  different  foreign  countries,  and  each  of  these  is  considered 
in  turn  in  that  spirit  of  detailed  criticism  that  is  its  most  salient  feature. 
The  author  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  effect  of  national  institutions 
and  national  temperament  in  modifying  the  methods  adopted  in  different 
countries :  but  at  the  same  time  shows  how  foreign  models  can  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  English  conditions.  The  policy  specially 
recommended  is  that  of  the  self-supporting  community — consuming 
what  it  makes  and  making  what  it  consumes — the  classical  example  of 
which  is  the  Belgian  colony  of  Merxplas.  This  form  of  institution  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  for  the  unemployables  without  interfering 
with  existing  trades.  To  avoid  this  latter  result  is  often  a  difficulty, 
and  is  the  great  objection  to  so  many  attempts  to  assist  the  unemployed 
on  the  part  of  philanthropic  bodies.  However,  whilst  restricted  from 
entering  the  open  market,  the  colonics  must,  the  author  holds,  be 
equally  protected  from  the  competition  of  private  firms  in  goods  which 
they  can  make  themselves.  With  the  exception,  too,  of  the  colonies 
reserved  for  the  worst  cases,  little  trouble  need  be  taken  to  prevent 
escapes.  The  object  is  to  restore  the  vagrant  to  the  ranks  of  honest 
industry.  If  on  his  escape  he  obtains  and  keeps  work,  well ;  if  not,  he 
soon  returns  to  a  severer  sentence.  The  author  suggests  the  abolition 
of  short  sentences,  or  rather  their  reduction  to  a  purely  nominal  term  : 
this  should  act  more  as  a  record  and  as  leading  to  severer  treatment  in 
the  future  than  as  a  direct  punishment.  Actual  punitive  sentences 
should  vary  between  six  months  and  three  years.  As  for  the  voluntary 
system,  it  is  proved  from  German  experience  to  be  a  failure  with  the 
“  colony  loafer  ”  as  a  product — at  least  when  run  as  a  general  system 
by  the  State.  Private  colonies,  like  those  of  the  Salvation  Army,  are 
different. 

The  author  adopts  as  his  proposals  those  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee 
of  1905-6,  with  his  usual  careful  modification  of  details.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  colonies  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  system  of  way  tickets  for 
the  genuine  unemployed  under  conditions  superior  to  that  of  the  casual 
ward.  The  result  of  the  two  together  will  be  the  gradual  abolition  of 
the  latter.  Whether  however  the  system  of  way  tickets  will  be  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient  remains  open  to  doubt.  The  creation  of 
a  National  System  of  Labour  Exchanges  to  be  followed  by  one  of  Un¬ 
employed  Insurance  suggests  that  the  best  and  more  economical  system 
will  be  that  of  draftmg  workers  to  various  districts  as  the  need  arises, 
and  not  the  haphazard  tramp  for  work,  which  in  the  best  organized 
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trade  unions  is  growing  more  and  more  rare.  But  such  a  system  is 
still  for  the  future,  and  way  tickets  may  well  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  meantime. 

N.  B.  Dearle. 

LES  POPULATIONS  RURALES  DE  LA  TOSCANE.  Par  Paul 
Roux.  [88  pp.  8vo.  La  Science  Sociale.  Paris,  1909.] 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  study  of  an  interesting  people,  packed 
with  well  digested  information  appealing  both  to  the  sociologist  and  the 
agriculturist.  Picturesque  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  with  its  varied  scenery, 
changing  from  bare,  rugged  mountain  tops  of  the  Appenine  chain,  across 
the  smiling  tree  and  vine-clad  hill  country  to  the  unhealthy  but,  in  an 
agricultural  sense,  richly  promising  plain  of  the  Maremma,  Tuscany  is 
at  least  fully  as  attractive  by  its  varied  customs  and  associations,  in 
which  mediaeval  forms  of  land  tenure  may  be  seen  side  by  side  with 
modem  developments,  and  the  genuine  old  Etruscan  plough,  as  we 
see  it  in  our  museums,  still  in  use,  side  by  side  wdth  the  most  perfected 
agricultural  implements  of  the  day.  From  time  immemorial  Tuscany 
has  been  a  home  of  la  petite  culture  and  also  the  reputed  home  of  plenty 
and  contentment.  The  “  plenty  ”  will  have  to  be  taken  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  grain  of  salt,  as  M.  Roux  shows.  But  the  “  contentment  ”  is 
such  that  leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  the  overheated  Romagna 
have  owned  to  me  that  they  despair  of  ever  getting  converts  among  the 
Tuscan  peasantry,  who  are  “  all  well  o£E,  and  accordingly  all  re¬ 
actionaries.” 

M.  Roux’s  book  explains  much  of  the  peculiar  state  of  things  pre¬ 
vailing.  It  gives  the  best  account  that  I  have  ever  come  across  in  a 
small  compass  of  that  much-talked-of  Mezzadria  or  tn^toyage  (the  old 
Roman  medietas)  in  its  most  characteristic  and  most  successful  applica¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  Tuscan,  Comm.  Miraglia,  who,  as  “  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ”  in  the  Italian  “  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Industry,”  specifically  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Agri¬ 
culture  had  out  and  out  best  resisted  depression  in  the  form  of  Mezza¬ 
dria.  That  is  because,  in  its  Tusacn  application,  Mezzadria  is  not  merely 
an  alternative  form  of  land  letting,  but  a  real  interconnection  of  in¬ 
terests,  as  between  landlord  and  occupier,  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with 
among  ourselves,  even  on  our  most  paternally  governed  properties. 
The  Mezzadria  in  Tuscany  includes  another  interesting  phenomenon, 
which  has  grown  very  rare  in  these  days,  namely,  the  coniunanze. 
These  are  not  as  fully  cemented  family  holdings  as  the  extinct  com- 
munaiMs  of  the  Nivernais,  which  Dupin  has  described.  But  with  their 
family  clusters  of  25  up  to  40,  holding  in  common,  they  still  preserve 
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the  principle  and  are  more  representative  of  the  idea  than  what  sur¬ 
vives,  as  the  sole  French  relic,  in  the  Monlagne  Noire.  The  terse  and 
clear  account  given  of  all  these  things,  with  much  evident  local  know¬ 
ledge,  makes  the  little  book  richly  worth  reading.  Unfortunately  the 
book  also  shows  how  Government  meddling,  aimed  at  the  wrong  end, 
viz.  to  overtax  the  people  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  appearance  of 
industrial  prosperity,  causes  unnecessary  hardship  where  such  hardship 
is  most  felt.  Chestnut  plantations  abandoned,  because  the  taxes  levied 
upon  them  exceed  the  yield ;  and  hillsides  running  to  waste,  because 
the  Government  has  decreed  “  reafiEorcstation  ”  at  the  owners’  ex¬ 
pense,  and  without  compensation ;  even  without  planting,  merely  by 
a  prohibition  of  cultivation — these  things  show  “  quantilla  sapientia 
mundus  regitur.” 

Henry  W.  VVouff. 


LA  QUESTION  AGRAIRE  EN  ITALIE :  LE  LATIFUNDIUM 

ROMAIN.  Par  Paul  Roux.  [268  pp.  16mo.  3  fr.  50  c. 

Alcan.  Paris,  1910.] 

For  an  agriculturist  or  a  social  economist,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
fasemating  problem  than  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  Agro  rotnano 
— that  wide  stretch  of  almost  desert  land,  spreading  out  over  something 
like  500,000  acres,  incorporated  in  the  “  Commune  ”  of  Rome — so  as 
to  make  it  once  more  habitable,  inhabited,  healthy  and  productive. 
For  something  like  five  centuries  it  has  lain  there  neglected,  going 
steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  no  disputing  its  capacity  for 
producing  rich  crops.  Indeed,  the  very  limited  number  of  owners  who 
have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  added  acre  to  acre  and  constituted 
themselves  monopolists,  even  under  present  circumstances  draw  rents 
which  astonish  the  uninitiated  visitor.  And  there  are  a  few  advanced 
posts  of  civilization,  becomingly  noted  by  our  author,  on  which  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capital,  supplied  by  Trappist  monks,  or  else  trained  immi¬ 
grants  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  have  produced  oases  of  high  and 
profitable  cultivation  which  would  do  credit  to  Norfolk  and  the  Lothians. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  mountainous  or  else  swampy  land  remains 
unreclaimed,  unpeopled,  stricken  with  malaria  and  ague,  an  economic 
eyesore  and  a  discredit  to  Italy. 

Alike  popes  and  the  modern  Government  have  tried  theb  skill  upon 
it  with  as  good  as  no  effect,  decreeing  remedial  measures,  which  have 
brought  no  remedy.  It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  remind  British 
landlords  who  glory  in  their  square  miles  of  land  yielding  nothing  but 
game  and  heather,  that  so  orthodox  a  statesman-priest  as  Pope  Pius  VI., 
as  long  ago  as  in  1783  by  his  bull  motu  proprio  imposed  a  special  heavy 
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penal  tax  upon  cultivable  but  uncultured  land,  to  be  taken  oS  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  land  came  to  be  reclaimed. 

The  royal  Government,  installed  in  1870,  has  not  been  idle.  It  has 
ordered  the  formation  of  drainage  societies,  even  the  expropriation  of 
land  left  uncultivated,  on  the  application  of  intending  settlers.  It  has 
passed  a  special  law  authorizing  the  formation  of  collective  bodies  of 
settlers,  to  take  their  places  by  the  side  of  what  survived  of  the  historic 
comunanze  and  universitd  deW  arte  agraria — replicas  of  the  all  but 
extinct  French  communatU^s — but  invested  with  larger  powers.  It 
has  all  been  in  vain — but  not  quite  as  much  in  vain  as  M.  Roux  appears 
to  suppose.  Such  communaui^s  were  admittedly  mtended  only  to  plane 
the  way  for  co-operative  holding  in  our  modem  sense,  for  which  neither 
men  nor  conditions  were  at  the  time  ripe.  They  may  be  assumed  to 
have  done  so.  And  that  Ravennate  settlement  at  Ostia,  although  it 
could  not,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  circumstances,  lead  at  once  to  pro¬ 
fitable  farming,  has  at  any  rate  established  the  valuable  fact,  upon 
the  difficulties  besetting  which  our  author  rightly  dwells,  that  in  a  co¬ 
operative  cultivating  society  efficient  leadership  and  well-disciplined 
following  may  be  provided. 

With  the  author’s  main  proposition,  few  people  in  this  country  are 
likely  to  quarrel — namely,  that  State  help  can  effect  but  little,  and  that 
it  requires  private  enterprise,  technical  skill,  adaptation  of  husbandry 
and  general  arrangements  to  modern  circumstances,  and,  in  the  last 
place,  adequate  capital  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result.  Still  those 
huge  latifundia,  whose  well-known  condemnation  by  Pliny  has  been 
amply  verified,  could  not  be  broken  up  without  direct  forcible  State 
interference.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  might  well  be  dispensed 
with  when  offered  in  the  shape  which  M.  Roux  seems  disposed  to 
tolerate,  if  it  means  providing  money  under  market  rate  at  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  expense  for  landlords  and  farmers  working  for  their  own  profit 
— who,  as  the  instances  quoted  in  the  book  clearly  show,  are  in  a 
position,  in  Italy,  to  raise  whatever  money  they  require  in  an  un¬ 
eleemosynary  way  on  purely  business  terms. 

The  little  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  information.  M.  Roux  is 
no  novice  to  his  task.  He  has  studied  what  he  writes  about  minutely 
and  carefully.  He  has  already  written  about  the  peasantry  of  Northern 
Germany  and  of  Tuscany.  The  present  volume,  which  describes  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  region  reviewed  in  careful  detail  and  in 
attractive  language,  is  intended  only  as  an  instalment  towards  a  wider 
survey  of  the  “Agrarian  Question’’  in  Italy  generally.  That  work 
ought  to  prove  valuable. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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THEORIE  DE  LA  REPERCUSSION  ET  DE  L’INCIDENCE  DE 
L’IMPOT.  Par  Edwin  R.  A.  Seugman.  Traduction  fran^aise 
d’apres  la  3‘  edition  americaine,  par  Louis  Subet,  docteur  en 
Droit,  [xi,  551  pp.  8vo.  15  francs.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  Paris, 
1910.] 

The  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Professor  Seligman’s  standard 
work  on  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation  has  been  pretty  promptly 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  translation.  It  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  publishers  should  have  been  desbous  of  bringing  a  work 
which  has  made  so  great  a  mark  under  the  notice  of  readers  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  English  language,  more  particularly  French  and 
Italian,  since  it  is  French  and  Italian  political  economists  who  have 
thus  far  contributed  most  successfully  to  the  gradual  maturing — we 
cannot  yet  speak  of  the  settling — of  the  question  to  which  Professor 
Seligman’s  book  is  devoted.  And  an  able  and  faithful  translator  has 
been  found  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Suret.  Most  readers  of  the  Economic 
Review  whom  the  subject  interests  will,  however,  prefer  to  study  the 
work  in  its  original  English,  for  Dr.  Suret  does  nothing  more  than 
translate. 

The  subject  dealt  with  is,  as  Professor  Seligman  admits,  one  of  the 
most  knotty  and  involved  to  be  met  with  in  the  province  of  political 
economy.  The  mere  catalogue  of  writings  which  he  reviews  indicates 
what  are  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  Incidentally  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  mistaken  when  stating  that  the  German  terms  Uberwdkung 
and  Ahwdhung,  which  are  in  truth  the  happiest  terms  anywhere 
applied  to  the  subject  in  any  language,  were  not  in  use  before  1863.  I 
distinctly  remember  the  late  Professor  Nasse  employing  them  as  current 
expressions  in  common  use  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  “Financial  Science” 
which  I  attended  at  Bonn  University  in  1861.  It  puzzled  me  how  to 
translate  them.  For  we  had  not  yet  invented  the  term  “  shifting.” 

No  doubt  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  profess  any  longer  those 
hopeless  views  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
incidence  which  the  author  associates  with  what  he  calls  the  “  Agnostic  ” 
school.  Unquestionably  we  are  advancing  on  the  road  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  one  day  we  may  arrive  at  the  goal  made  for,  al¬ 
though  Professor  Seligman’s  book  is  far  from  being  such  goal,  albeit  it 
is  the  furthest  milestone  yet  reached.  But  the  ground  to  be  explored 
is  still  covered  with  enigmas,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  as  yet 
anything  like  general  rules.  The  same  tax  may,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  very  differently  affect  producer  and  consumer.  An  interesting 
case  in  point  was  that  observed  during  the  Russo-German  tariff  war, 
before  Count  Caprivi  stepped  in  as  “  Saviour  of  his  country  ”  with  his 
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commercial  treaty.  For  a  certain  period,  under  a  differential  tariff  on 
corn,  the  Russian  producer  really  did  pay  the  importation  duty  levied 
by  Germany. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  Professor  Seligman  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  alter  our  terminology  on  the  subject,  such  as  it  is,  in  favour  of 
such  general  terms  as  “  effects  ”  for  “  incidence.”  Study  of  the 
question  would  indeed  be  made  easier  did  we  possess  something  like  a 
precise  scientific  terminology.  But,  Professor  Seligman  notwithstanding, 
Professor  Bastable  is  likely  for  a  considerable  time  to  find  adherents 
to  his  view  that  a  tax  upon  inheritance  reduces  capital.  That  may  be 
unavoidable,  but  it  attacks  the  community  in  what  ought  to  be  its 
permanent  possession. 

Henky  W.  Wolff. 

LE  COMMERCE  AU  KATANGA;  INFLUENCES  BELGES  ET 
ETRANGERES.  Par  G.  de  Leener.  [xviii,  143  pp.  12mo. 
3  francs.  Misch  et  Thron.  Bruxelles,  1911.] 

Are  colonies  of  any  advantage  to  nations  which  have  not  the  colonizing 
spirit  in  them?  A  German  delegate  from  Australia  to  the  “  Colinderies” 
of  more  than  thirty  years  ago  flatly  denied  this  at  one  of  the  official 
banquets.  Germany  did  far  better  in  our  colonies  than  she  could  do 
in  any  of  her  own.  History  has  confirmed  this  view,  which  Prince 
Bismarck  shared ;  for  we  now  see  Germans  paying  a  heavy  bill  every 
year  for  the  upkeep  of  their  unproductive  colonies,  while  German 
traders  gain  piles  of  money  dealing  with  British  colonies. 

By  the  death  of  King  Leopold — whose  very  profitable  occupation 
of  the  Congo  was  distinctly  not  colonization — the  Belgians  have  had 
the  questionable  greatness  of  a  colonial  empire  thrust  upon  them. 
And  here  is  what  an  emissary  of  the  “  Institut  Solvay  ”  has  found  to 
be  the  result.  Katanga  is  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  The  Belgian  tricolor  waves  over  it.  But  it  is  distinctly  not 
Belgian.  There  are  more  Belgians  in  British  South  Africa  than  in  it. 
The  Government  employs  the  two  Belgian  languages — French  and 
Flemish.  But  no  one  understands  either ;  people  speak  English. 
The  Latin  franc  is  the  legal  token  of  the  country  ;  but  people  deal  in 
English  shillings.  The  merchants  and  traders  and  their  officers  are 
English,  German,  Swiss,  anything  you  please — but  not  Belgian.  And 
the  country  is  dependent  on  the  British  province  of  Rhodesia,  from  which 
it  can  draw  its  supplies  readily  and  easily,  whereas  it  takes  three  months 
to  carry  them  from  the  Belgian  depots  in  the  Lower  Congo  to  their 
destination. 
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The  object  of  several  “  missions  ”  that  the  “  Institut  Solvay  ” 
has  despatched  into  the  various  Belgian  possessions  beyond  seas  is 
to  ascertain  by  what  means  those  possessions  may  be  “  Belgianized.” 
It  is  rather  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  For  it  is  trade  which  determines 
the  customs  of  a  country,  its  language  and  its  current  coinage.  And 
however  interesting  it  might  be  to  have  a  little  Flemish  oasis  in  Africa, 
that  nationalist  acquisition  would  involve  cutting  that  enclave  off  from 
its  natural  markets.  It  is  not  possession  which  has  made  our  colonies 
successful,  but  colonization.  However,  the  requisite  colonizing  spirit 
the  Belgians,  unlike  their  neighbours  of  the  Netherlands,  do  not  appear 
to  possess. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 

SLAVERY  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM.  Ethnological  Re¬ 
searches  by  Db.  H.  J.  Nieboeb.  Second  and  Revised  Edition, 
[xx,  447  pp.  Large  8vo.  17«.  6d.  Nijhoff.  The  Hague,  1910.] 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nieboer  for  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
wide  research.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  discover  “  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  success  of  slavery  as  an  industrial  system,  and  the 
inverse  conditions  under  which  slave  labour  must  give  way  to  free 
labour.”  With  this  purpose  he  has  collected  information  on  a  large 
number  of  uncivilized  tribes ;  and  by  comparing  the  circumstances 
under  which  slavery  is  present  or  absent,  he  has  apparently  discovered 
the  causes  of  its  rise  and  decline. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  one  descriptive  and  the  other 
theoretical.  The  first  commences  with  a  scholarly  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “  slavery,”  and  its  distinction  from  kindred  social 
phenomena.  Then,  commencing  with  the  Eskimos,  Dr.  Nieboer  classes 
every  tribe  as  a  “  positive  ”  or  “  negative  ”  case,  with  the  conclusion 
that  “  All  over  the  globe  there  are,  among  the  savage  tribes  about 
which  we  are  sufficiently  informed,  210  with  slaves,  and  181  without 
slaves.” 

In  the  second  part  Dr.  Nieboer  distinguishes  various  economic 
groups — hunters  and  fishers,  pastoral  tribes  and  agricultural  tribes. 
In  each  of  these  groups  he  enumerates  those  owning  slaves  and  those 
owning  none.  Certain  conditions  are  common  to  the  positive  cases, 
while  others  mark  the  negative  cases.  Thus  he  concludes  that,  given 
particular  circumstances,  slavery  will  result,  but  under  other  conditions 
it  cannot  exist. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  comparative  method  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  often  go  toward  disproving  such  popular  fallacies  as 
that  ”  the  taming  of  animals  naturally  leads  to  the  taming  of  men.” 
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For,  as  Dr.  Nieboer  points  out  (p.  263),  amongst  pastoral  tribes  there 
are  almost  as  many  positive  as  negative  cases ;  and  he  conclusively 
shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  the  non-existence  of  slavery  is 
due  to  a  special  external  cause,  such  as  a  geographical  position  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  obtaining  of  slaves. 

In  the  conclusion  Dr.  Nieboer  sums  up  the  causes  which  further 
or  hinder  the  growth  of  slavery.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find 
under  secondary  economic  causes  tending  to  promote  the  growth  of 
slavery — “  A  high  position  of  women  ”  ;  but  it  is  of  course  apparent 
that  female  labour  serves  as  a  substitute  for  slave  labour.  Dr.  Nieboer 
suggests  that  the  investigation  might  be  carried  further,  and  that  the 
subject  might  be  viewed  under  other  aspects,  such  as,  for  example, 
“  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  slaves,”  or  “  the  happiness  or 
unhappiness  of  slaves.”  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  Dr.  Nieboer 
will  himself  write  other  volumes,  in  which  the  fruit  of  his  ethnographical 
researches  may  be  fully  used.  The  book  is  provided  with  a  bibliography 
of  some  500  works,  and  a  useful  map. 

W.  H.  S.  Watson. 


MAZZINI,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 

[232  pp.  8vo.  5«.  Putnam.  New  York,  1910.] 

LORDS  OF  INDUSTRY.  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  [346  pp. 

8vo.  5«.  Putnam.  New  York,  1910.] 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  a  very  unequal  collection  of 
essays,  dealing  with  various  subjects  such  as  Mazzini,  William  Morris, 
Emerson,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Chicago,  the  Dutch,  but  all  concerned  \\ith 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The  essays  are  more  of  the  nature  of 
oratorical  display  than  of  literary  argument.  They  are  characterized 
by  no  very  profound  or  original  thought,  but  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  author,  combined  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  well-told  anecdotes, 
make  the  book  most  readable.  Unfortunately  the  national  and  civic 
patriotism  of  the  author  swell  too  often  into  bombast,  which  would 
probably  sound  better  on  the  platform  than  its  appearance  in  cold 
print  suggests.  This  same  virtue  sometimes  lands  the  author  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude  of  condescension  and  contempt  towards  all  things 
European ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  becomes  enthusiastic  over  Sam 
Adams,  who,  in  1743,  ”  making  his  graduation  speech,  took  for  his 
theme,  subject  of  the  king  as  he  was,  and  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
the  king’s  representatives,  ‘  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  the  king  by  force, 
if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.’  ”  No  very 
heroic  or  original  performance  fifty-five  years  after  the  glorious  revo¬ 
lution.  It  must  have  been  a  curious  audience  that  needed  to  have 
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T.  H.  Green  explained  to  them  as  “  the  original  of  Gray  in  Robert 
EUmere." 

The  author  is,  however,  passionate  in  his  desire  for  social  justice,  and 
the  book  is  full  of  good  sayings  concerning  the  unity  of  life,  the 
need  for  economic  as  well  as  political  liberty,  and  the  historical  view  of 
progress. 

In  the  companion  volume,  Mr.  Lloyd  deals  chiefly  with  the  rise  of 
the  great  railroad  and  other  monopolies  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
much  more  convincing  when  dealing  with  the  hard  facts  and  figures 
of  this  sordid  history,  and  calling  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to  destroy 
the  economic  tyrannies  that  they  have  allowed  to  grow  up  amongst 
themselves,  than  when  beating  the  big  drum  of  liberty  in  general. 
Though  some  of  his  subjects  are  now  almost  forgotten,  the  principles 
which  he  upholds  in  dealing  with  them  are  particularly  suitable  for 
publication  at  the  present  time.  The  baneful  influence  of  the  great 
private  monopolies  upon  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  public  affairs 
of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  possibilities  of  corruption  amongst  members 
of  Congress,  are  treated  in  the  most  fearless  manner.  But  such  mono¬ 
polies  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  worse  evil  in  themselves  than  the  free 
competition  which  they  are  supplanting.  In  so  far  as  they  supply 
the  cheapest  articles,  they  are  merely  beating  the  individualist  at  his 
own  game.  But  when  they  use  their  power  to  curtail  liberty  by 
non-economic  means,  they  become  a  danger  to  the  State,  and  an 
insupportable  burden.  It  is  these  concentrated  forces  of  economic  and 
political  power  that  the  author  urgently  calls  upon  his  nation  to  control 
with  even-handed  justice. 

R.  Laffan. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

IL  CREDITO  AGRICOLA  IN  MEXICO.  For  Alberto  Garcia 
Granados.  [184  pp.  12mo.  ViLzquez  6  Hilos.  Mexico,  1910.] 
While  Great  Britain  still  dawdles  in  a  state  of  truly  Anaximandrian 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  distant  countries  with  much 
fewer  facilities  and  direct  inducements  are  buckling  in  good  earnest  to 
the  work  of  setting  agriculture  upon  its  legs  with  the  help  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  credit.  The  two  latest  recruits  to  the  co-operative  credit  army, 
both  devoted  to  Raifierism  on  philanthropic  as  well  as  economic 
grounds,  are  Delaware  in  the  Unit^  States,  and  Mexico.  In  Delaware, 
Mr.  Fiske  Warren  has  constituted  himself  the  apostle  of  the  new  gospel. 
In  Mexico,  Don  Alberto  Granados  has  taken  up  active  propaganda. 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Agricultural  Society  of  Mexico.  In  the 
little  book  here  noticed  the  author  earnestly  pleads  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
cultural  credit,  and  shows  how  it  will  fit  into  prevailing  customs  and 
habits.  Two  other  little  volumes  from  the  same  pen,  Las  Cajas  Rurales 
del  Sistema  Raiffeien  and  Manual  para  los  Fundadores  de  Cajas  Rurales, 
contain,  the  one  model  rules,  and  the  other  useful  directions  for  their 
application. 


LE  MOUVEMENT  OUVRIER  EN  ITALIE.  Par  A.  Lanzillo: 

traduit  par  S.  Piroddi.  [62  pp.  16mo.  60  cents.  Riviere. 

Paris,  1910.] 

From  its  own — extreme — point  of  view,  this  little  book  gives  a  not 
uninstructive  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  political 
working-class  development.  Reading  it,  one  does  not  know  which 
most  to  wonder  at — the  impracticableness  and  overstrained  aims  of 
politically  and  economically  untrained  working  men  and  peasantry ; 
or  the  policy  of  their  rulers  in  forcing  these  people  into  discontent  by 
measures,  the  wrongness  of  which  the  late  Emile  de  Laveleye  pointed 
out  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  as  long  ago  as  in  1883.  Labouring 
to  “  rouge,”  so  to  put  it,  the  country  into  a  semblance  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  health  by  Protection  and  other  one-sided  favours,  the 
Government  has  made  the  working  man’s  life  difficult  and  painful. 

Here  was  cause  for  discontent.  And  accordingly,  when  in  1898  the 
late  Marquis  de  Rudini  employed  unreasonably  violent  means  to  repress 
tumult,  public  opinion  sided  with  the  rioters ;  and  in  the  next  Govern¬ 
ment,  M.  Giolitti,  then  Home  Minister,  publicly  declared  that  the  men 
were  right  and  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  them.  The  national 
wages  bill  at  once  rose  in  one  year  by  £2,000,000,  which  sum,  says  M. 
Lanzillo,  was  further  trebled  in  the  succeeding  two  years.  The  ex¬ 
tremists  concluded  that  they  had  discovered  a  sovereign  means  of 
obtaining  anything  that  they  might  ask  for.  And  they  multiplied 
strikes,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  of  the  nation.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  public  opinion  turned  against  them  and  promptly 
quelled  the  riots — with  the  greater  ease,  since  the  more  reasonable 
among  the  Socialists  and  trade  unionists  seceded  from  the  body  of 
strikers  and  accepted  promises  of  reform  and  the  help  held  out  of  State- 
favoured  co-operation.  It  is  for  such  “  treason  ”  that  M.  Lanzillo  has 
taken  these  “  false  brethren  ”  to  task,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
conveniently  condensed  narrative  of  the  whole  series  of  Labour 
disturbances. 
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LONDON  STATISTICS,  1909-10.  Statistics  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  London,  and  of  the  Public  Services  carried  on  therein, 
together  with  certain  Statistics  of  the  Adjacent  Districts.  [592  pp. 
8vo.  5s.  King.  London,  1910.] 

This  annual  resembles  that  of  last  year  in  form  and  contents.  The 
year  1908  was  a  quieter  one  in  the  matter  of  demolitions  and  new 
building  of  working-class  dwellings  than  1907,  only  4341  rooms  being 
demolished  and  28,241  built  in  the  county  and  a  neighbouring  area  ;  but 
the  “  estimated  number  of  persons  of  the  working  class  provided  for 
by  the  net  increase  of  the  working  class  accommodation  in  London  and 
neighbourhood  during  the  seven  years  1902-8  ”  amounts  to  the  enormous 
total  of  450,092.  The  number  of  working-class  persons  in  municipal 
houses  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  not  given  ;  but  the  number  of  rooms 
was  35,904,  so  that  the  number  of  persons  would  be  imder  fifty  thousand, 
which  suggests  some  interesting  reflections  on  the  occasionally  alleged 
disappearance  of  the  non-municipal  supply  of  working-class  dwellings. 

WHO’S  WHO,  1911.  [2246  pp.  Cr.8vo.  10s.net.  Black.  London, 
1911.] 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY,  1911. 
EJdited  by  G.  E.  Mitton.  [386  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  2«.  6d.  net.  Black. 
London,  1911.] 

It  is  superfluous  to  commend  these  two  excellent  books  of  reference, 
for  the  first-mentioned  is  in  its  62nd  year  of  publication,  and  the  other 
in  its  30th.  Who's  Who  continues  to  grow  apace ;  though  it  is  now 
exclusively  biographical,  the  present  edition  contains  450  more  pages 
than  the  volume  issued  six  years  ago.  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Booh 
is  divided  into  two  main  sections — Part  I.  dealing  with  education, 
professions,  and  social  life,  and  Part  II.  with  philanthropic  and  social 
work — and  contains  a  prodigious  amount  of  concise  and  well-arranged 
information. 

ANNUAiRE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  Publie  par 
rOffice  du  Travail  de  Belgique.  13*  Ann6e — 1909.  [xx,  984  pp. 
Large  8vo.  6  francs.  Dewit.  Bruxelles,  1910.] 

This  bulky  volume  presents  an  immense  mass  of  documents  on  labour 
legislation,  collected  from  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
without  comment  or  explanation.  The  English  and  German  laws  are 
printed  in  their  original  language,  side  by  side  with  a  French  translation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  our  own  Trade  Boards  Act  takes  up  21  pages.  A 
table  of  contents  and  an  alphabetical  index  provide  a  convenient  guide 
for  researches. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


ri^HE  National  Insurance  Bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  and  its  reception  by  the  Press  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  of  recent  political  history.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  any  such  attempt  as  this  vast  and  complicated  scheme  makes 
would  have  been  generally  denounced  as  economically  imsound 
and  morally  depraved.  But  in  these  days  not  a  voice  is  raised 
in  protest  against  the  “  principle  of  the  Bill,”  i.e.  the  general 
character  of  the  reform  attempted  ;  that,  it  is  generally  assumed, 
will  commend  itself  to  all ;  criticism  directs  itself  to  the  more 
fruitful  task  of  showing  that  here  or  there  (as  the  Bill  stands) 
an  injustice  will  be  done  or  the  machinery  will  break  down.  The 
Press  in  general,  frightened,  perhaps,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
scheme,  has  for  the  most  part  reserved  its  criticism  for  a  later 
date,  while  opening  its  columns  to  the  various  expressions  of 
opinion  which  the  various  interests  affected  wish  to  make  public. 
We  may  be  excused  for  reserving  our  criticism  also  for  the  present ; 
but,  meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Government  on 
the  courage  and  industry  which  they  have  shown  in  drafting  and 
propounding  the  scheme,  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  received  it.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Bill, 
the  discussions  which  it  provokes  are  bound  to  do  good,  and  to 
issue  in  the  end  in  some  solid  contribution  to  national  welfare. 
The  Opposition  generously  recognized  from  the  first  that  they 
had  not  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  party  legislation,  but  with  a  construc¬ 
tive  scheme  to  which  the  ordinary  methods  of  partisan  criticism 
were  inappropriate.  Some  writers  seem  to  regret  any  approach 
to  co-operation  between  the  parties ;  but  the  case  of  a  Bill  like 
this  demonstrates  both  the  value  and  the  possibility  of  such  co¬ 
operation,  when  it  does  not  mean  the  withholding  of  criticism, 
but  criticism  in  the  interest  of  the  Bill  itself. 
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Last  January  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  difficulties  in 
the  legal  situation  of  Trade  Unions  caused  hy  the  Osborne  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  we  expressed  the  view  that  the  way  was  now  open  to  a 
reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  legalize  the  political 
activity  of  Trade  Unions  without  infficting  an  injustice  upon  the 
working  man,  who  for  other  reasons  wished  to  support  his  Union, 
but  conscientiously  objected  to  paying  for  a  political  propaganda 
with  which  he  was  out  of  sympathy.  The  Government,  in  their 
Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  “  with  respect  to  the  objects 
and  powers  of  Trade  Unions,”  propose  a  simple  and  obvious 
device  for  securing  this  end.  Political  activity  is  to  be  legal  so 
long  as  the  Union  is  empowered  by  a  resolution  of  its  members 
to  continue  it,  provision  being  made  that  the  voting  shall  be  by 
ballot.  But  when  such  a  resolution  has  been  carried,  every  member 
shall  be  informed  of  his  right  to  claim  exemption  from  the  con¬ 
tribution  for  political  purposes,  which  shall  either  be  a  specified 
portion  of  the  general  contribution  or  a  special  contribution  to 
a  separate  fund.  By  this  device  it  seems  to  us  that  the  injustice 
which  we  complained  of  in  January  will  be  removed.  Of  the 
other  difficulties  w’hich  we  then  discussed,  some  are  being  removed 
by  legislation,  some  without  it.  The  ”  pledge,”  for  instance,  to 
which  exception  was  taken  in  the  Osborne  Judgment,  has  now 
been  altered  so  that  little  more  than  ordinary  party  loyalty  is 
demanded  of  the  Labour  member.  And  here,  further,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members,  if  it  becomes  law,  alters  the  position  funda¬ 
mentally;  for  it  will  be  possible  for  a  member  to  cease  to  vote 
with  the  party  without  thereby  losing  his  right  to  maintenance. 
Lastly,  the  doubt  suggested  as  to  the  legality  of  Trade  Union 
expenditure  on  matters  which,  hke  education,  fall  outside  their 
primary  activities,  is  set  at  rest  by  the  provision  which  enables 
the  Unions  to  pursue  without  restriction  all  lawful  activities. 
We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  regard  the  Trade  Union  Bill  as 
reasonable  and  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Incidentally  we 
should  hke  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  discussion 
of  the  legal  position  of  the  Unions,  which  we  print  on  a  later 
page,  from  the  pen  of  the  Vinerian  Professor  of  Unglish  Law, 
one  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  specially  quaUfied  to  deal  with  this  question  by  reason  of 
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the  close  and  sympathetic  attention  which  he  has  given  to  the 
law  affecting  industrial  co-operation. 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Trade  Union  Bill,  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that,  in  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  different 
classes  are  involved,  judicial  decisions  are  not  free  from  the 
influence  of  at  least  an  unconscious  class  bias.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  which  would  seem  to  countenance  a  spirit 
such  as  was  shown  at  the  last  Trade  Union  Congress  by  some  dele¬ 
gates,  who  announced  an  intention  of  acting  in  defiance  of  the 
decisions  and  injunctions  of  the  Courts.  We  regret,  too,  that  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  appear  in  any  degree  to  encourage 
such  an  attitude.  The  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  habit  of 
willing  obedience  to  it  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  even  where  it  produces  hardship  and  injustice,  are 
among  the  best  characteristics  of  our  national  Ufe.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  the  friends  of  the  working  classes  would  in  the  long  run 
gain  public  sympathy  or  advance  the  interests  of  those  classes  by 
abusing  the  umpire  who  gives  a  distasteful  decision.  But  it  is 
right  to  face  the  fact  that  this  feeling  exists,  and  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  facts  which  give  colour  to  it,  and  what 
remedies  can  be  found  for  any  inequalities  which  different  classes 
may  suffer  under  the  law  or  its  administration. 


We  think  that  in  the  main  the  feeling  in  question  is  due  to  two 
facts.  For  one  thing,  the  very  uniformity  of  our  common  law 
will  account  for  a  good  deal.  It  has  with  almost  invariable 
consistency  closed  its  eyes  to  the  existence  of  different  social 
classes  with  different  needs.  Maitland  has  taught  us  that  in 
England  what  was  law  for  the  great  man  became  law  for  all  men. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  such  an 
equality  before  the  law  brings  with  it ;  but  it  has  its  dangers. 
It  does  not  follow  that  what  is  good  law  for  the  great  man  will  be 
good  law  for  all  men,  still  less  that  a  formal  equality  which  ignores 
real  differences  will  always  secure  substantial  justice  where  the 
interests  of  the  great  and  small  come  into  conflict.  The  doctrine 
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of  common  employment,  for  instance,  which  presumes  that  the 
employee  has  contracted  to  take,  as  between  himself  and  his 
employer,  the  risk  of  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  fellow 
servants,  can  only  be  justified  by  an  assumption,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fact,  that  employer  and  workman  are  contracting  on  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  terms.  So  again  the  rules  as  to  conspiracy  and 
combination,  though  laid  down  in  perfectly  general  terms,  have 
in  fact  operated  with  very  different  force  on  masters  and  workmen. 


Again,  there  is  a  large  sphere  of  judicial  determination  in  which 
purely  technical  rules  3deld  no  answer,  and  wider  questions  are 
involved.  Both  those  who  assert  and  those  who  deny  that  our 
law  is  administered  with  impartiality  often  seem  to  assume  a 
completeness  and  precision  in  the  law  which  would  make  any 
inequality  in  its  application  impossible  without  grave  moral  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  judges.  But  every  lawyer  knows  that  the  law 
does  not  consist  of  a  series  of  propositions  under  which  the  facts 
of  a  case  can  be  subsumed  by  a  purely  logical  process.  Take  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  towards  which  the  Courts  have  shown  a  strong 
tendency  in  recent  years,  that  liability  attaches  to  every  act 
by  which  damage  is  intentionally  inflicted,  unless  there  be  some 
just  cause  or  excuse.  The  law  has  not  provided  a  table  of  just 
causes  and  excuses.  A  process  is  no  doubt  going  on  of  establishing 
by  means  of  precedents  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  just  cause  or 
excuse.  But  what  test  is  to  be  applied  in  this  process  of  precedent¬ 
making  ?  Will  not  the  test  be  largely  one  based  on  the  ethical 
and  social  opinions  of  those  who  have  to  apply,  and  in  applying 
to  make,  this  law  ?  The  conduct  of  a  combination  of  shipowners 
who  tried  (with  considerable  success)  to  crush  their  rivals  has  been 
held  lawful,  as  being  justified  by  a  “  just  cause  and  excuse,”  the 
necessities  of  conunercial  competition.  The  conduct  of  workmen 
who  seek  to  exclude  non-unionists  from  employment  has  been 
treated  as  prompted  by  nothing  better  than  a  malicious  and  vindic¬ 
tive  desire  to  cause  injury.  There  is  no  reason  to  see  in  such 
differences  of  treatment  any  want  of  good  faith  in  those  who 
administer  the  law,  and  yet  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  in  such 
cases  they  are  passing  a  judgment  founded  upon  their  view  of 
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what  is  morally  right  or  socially  expedient,  matters  upon  which 
different  classes  in  the  community  differ  widely. 


So  far  as  the  established  rules  of  law  or  the  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  judicial  decision  are  felt  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  sense  of  social  justice,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
denunciation  of  the  judges  or  in  withdrawing  from  their  jurisdiction 
matters  which  are  proper  for  judicial  determination,  but  rather 
in  legislation  and  improvements  in  legal  education.  Carefully 
framed  legislation  may  be  trusted  not  only  to  secure  that  the 
general  will  of  the  nation  thereby  expressed  will  be  carried  out, 
but  also  to  exercise  a  steady  influence  on  legal  opinion  even  in 
matters  not  directly  covered  by  enactment.  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  judicial  decisions  during  the  last  half  century 
can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  attitude  of  legal  thought 
towards  Trade  Unions  has,  in  spite  of  occasional  reactions,  been 
definitely  affected  by  the  passing  of  the  Trade  Union  Acts.  But 
in  addition  to  such  indirect  education,  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  improvements  in  the  preliminary  training  of  lawyers.  As 
things  are,  a  lawyer’s  training  is  so  purely  technical  that  it  is 
inevitable  that,  when  purely  technicalconsiderations  are  insufficient, 
he  is  likely  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  narrow  views  of  social  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  an  unscientific,  antiquated,  and  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  political  economy.  A  legal  education  which  would  include 
some  study  of  social  science  would  go  far  to  make  “  public  policy  " 
less  of  an  “  unruly  horse  ”  than  it  has  sometimes  proved  to  be. 


If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  read  Mr. 
Alexander  Paterson’s  brilliant  description  of  life  in  Bermondsey, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  recently  published  under  the  title  Across 
the  Bridges,  they  will  certainly  be  grateful  to  us  for  calling  their 
attention  to  it.  And  those  who  have  read  the  book  will  under¬ 
stand  why  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  writer. 
Mr.  Paterson  writes  as  one  committed  to  no  programme  and 
recommending  no  panacea,  but  concerned  only  to  describe  life 
as  it  is  among  the  casual  labourers  whose  homes  and  lodging- 
houses  line  the  river  bank.  But  his  analysis  does  not  lead  him 
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to  scepticism  or  despondency.  Several  years  of  devoted  work 
among  the  poor  south  of  the  river  have  revealed  to  him  only  too 
clearly  the  perpetual  waste  of  precious  lives  which  we  are  still 
powerless  to  prevent,  but  they  have  enabled  him  also  to  see  how 
much  there  is  of  ordinary  human  virtue  and  kindliness  still  holding 
together  the  fabric  of  family  and  society.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Paterson  is  saved  from  those  melodramatic  effects  which  offer  so 
tempting  a  road  to  success  to  those  who  write  of  mean  streets  by 
his  own  great  love  and  affection  for  those  among  whom  he  has 
worked.  The  material  conditions  of  life  he  sees  and  paints  as 
dark  and  grimy,  but  on  the  spiritual  side  faith  and  knowledge 
forbid  him  to  despair.  Even  in  things  as  they  are,  he  sees  hope 
where  more  superficial  observers  see  none,  and  for  the  future  he 
reUes  on  two  agencies,  which  should  not  really  be  separated, 
education  and  religion.  Those  who  have  been  mclined  to  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  the  Churches  among  the  poor  will  fijid  refresh¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  to  new  effort  in  Mr.  Paterson’s  book  ;  and 
members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  cannot  but  see  in  it  a 
corroboration  of  the  justice  of  their  aims.  Legislation  is  no  doubt 
necessary,  and  demands  our  best  thought ;  but  it  will  not  bring 
salvation  to  the  South  Londoner  or  to  any  one  else.  In  the  schools 
and  in  the  Churches  reform  ends  as  it  begins. 


We  have  received  the  Eleventh  Aimual  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Legal  Dispensary,  an  institution  supported  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  serving  the  purpose  of  giving  gratuitous  legal 
assistance  to  those  who,  after  inquiry  into  their  means,  appear 
to  be  unable  to  pay  a  lawyer.  In  a  few  cases  those  who  have 
received  help  make  a  voluntary  contribution.  The  main  part  of 
the  work  is  concerned  with  small  civil  claims  and  disputes,  such 
as  those  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant,  and  landlord  and  tenant.  Cases  such  as  these,  together 
with  claims  to  debts,  make  up  three-quarters  of  the  1290  cases 
dealt  with  in  the  year.  Weekly  “  sederunts  ”  are  held  at  which 
advice  is  sought  and  given,  and  every  endeavour  is  used  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  between  the  parties  without  resort  to  litiga¬ 
tion.  Cases  which  cannot  be  settled  without  legal  proceedings  are 
remitted  to  the  Agents  for  the  Poor,  who  are  appointed  in  Scotland 
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under  statutory  provisions  to  give  assistance  in  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  Courts.  There  were  205  cases  so  remitted  in  the  year 
under  review.  In  addition  to  the  civil  work,  the  dispensary 
has  appointed  a  “  Defensor  ”  who  appears  in  the  Police  Court, 
states  the  case  of  the  accused,  and  so  enables  them  to  make 
the  most  of  extenuating  circumstances  or  protects  them  from 
the  danger  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  Defensor  receives 
a  small  honorarium  from  the  Dispensary,  while  the  services  of 
those  who  advise  in  civil  cases  are  given  gratuitously.  A  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  work  of  the  Defensor  may  be  taken  over  by 
the  Corporation,  or  at  any  rate  receive  some  contribution  from  it. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Dispensary’s  activities  is  only  some  £56  for 
the  year.  We  hope  that  these  facts  will  do  something  to  encourage 
the  extension  and  development  of  similar  societies,  such  as  the 
Central  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  Poor  Man’s  Lawyers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  already  exist  in  England.  No  one  who  has  spent  a 
day  in  a  county  court  can  help  realizing  how  numerous  are  the 
cases  in  which  justice  might  have  been  secured,  or  useless  litigation 
and  often  ruinous  expense  avoided,  if  only  legal  advice  had  been 
available  at  the  right  time. 


1 


LEGAL  POWEES  AND  LIMITATIONS 
OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

A  FAMOUS  and  still  recent  case  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
has  raised  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of  the  legal  powers 
and  limitations  of  Trade  Unions.  Before  the  decision  in  the 
Amalgamated  Society  oj  "Railway  Servants  v.  Oshome  ^  we  had 
had,  it  is  true,  the  TaS  Vale  case,  which  established  the  quasi- 
corporate  character  of  a  Trade  Union  and  its  guosi-corporate 
liability  to  damages  and  an  injunction  for  wrongful  acts  done  on 
its  behalf — a  liability  which  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  1906;  and  cases  like  Righy  v.  Connol^  had 
defined  the  limits  within  which  Trade  Unions  might  assert  an 
immunity  against  the  contractual  claims  of  their  own  members ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  litigation  in  which  Trade  Unionists 
were  concerned  dealt  not  with  the  status  of  the  Union,  but  with 
the  acts  of  its  members,  and  with  their  acts  not  as  members,  but 
as  individuals.  When  questions  were  raised  whether  and  how 
far  picketing  or  boycotting  or  black  lists  were  unlawful ;  whether 
combination  or  the  presence  of  malice  or  an  intention  to  cause 
damage  made  unlawful  acts  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lawful ;  whether  the  law  would  recognize  any  justification  for 
conduct  which  induced  a  breach  of  contract — in  all  such  cases 
the  Courts  laid  down  rules  to  which  the  question  whether  the  acts 
complained  of  were  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  Trade  Union  was 
legally  irrelevant.  And  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  in  giving 
immunity  to  such  acts  as  combination  or  picketing,  if  done  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  similarly  drew 
no  distinction  between  acts  done  by  individuals  on  their  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  an  employer  or  firm  and  those  done  on  behalf 
of  a  Trade  Union. 


•  (1910),  A.  c.  87. 


*  (1880),  14  Ch.  D.  482. 
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The  Osborne  decision  raises  and  determines  an  issue  of  an  en* 
tirely  different  kind.  The  principle  adopted  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  that  case  and  by  three  out  of  five  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  lays  it  down  that  there  are  activi¬ 
ties  which  it  is  incompetent  for  a  registered  Trade  Um'on  to  pursue, 
though  they  might  be  lawful  for  individuals  or  for  bodies  differently 
constituted.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  also  gave  reasons  for  holding  unlawful  the  conduct  of 
the  Trade  Union  in  applying  its  funds  in  the  way  it  did  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  purposes,  which  would  seem  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  any  body  or  individual  whatever ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Lord  Shaw  based  his  judgment  exclusively  on  similar  reasoning. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  weight  which  ought  to  be  attached  to 
these  expressions  of  opinion,  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  binding  expositions  of  the  law.  As  statements  of  a  principle 
of  public  policy  they  certainly  deserve  careful  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislator.  .  But  my  object  is  not  so  much  to 
consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  Trade  Unions  should  engage 
or  be  allowed  to  engage  in  political  or  any  other  specific  activity, 
but  rather  to  consider  more  generally  the  present  status  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  powers  which  they  enjoy  under  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  the  limitations  imposed  on  them  by  these 
Acts,  and  especially  to  consider  how  far  these  limitations  of 
power  are  balanced  by  exceptional  advantages. 

The  conception  of  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  a  body  of  persons 
which  will  prevent  it  from  pursuing  as  a  body  activities  which 
are  competent  for  its  members  as  individuals  is  one  which  is  not 
on  the  face  of  it  obvious  to  the  layman.  In  order  to  understand 
it  something  must  be  said  of  the  ways  in  which  corporate  existence 
and  corporate  activity  receive  legal  recognition  at  all.  To  the 
layman  there  is  little  if  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  real 
existence  of  bodies  and  associations  of  persons  as  something 
distinct  from  the  individuals  composing  them.  We  do  not  think 
of  the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  as  belonging  in  fractions  to  its  thousands  of  shareholders, 
or  of  the  furniture  of  a  club  as  fractionally  owned  by  the  members 
of  it.  We  are  content  to  say  “this  line  belongs  to  the  Great  Western 
Kailway  Company,”  "  this  book  belongs  to  my  club.”  The 
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ordinary  needs  of  life  do  not  call  for  further  analysis  or  definition. 
But  legal  conceptions,  like  some  of  the  conceptions  of  natural 
science,  are  largely  analytic.  Just  as  the  chemist  will  tell  you 
that  the  objects  which  we  call  things  are  merely  aggregates  of 
atoms  bound  in  certain  relations,  so  the  attitude  of  the  lawyer 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  atomistic  ;  he  has  tried  to  reduce  the 
body  to  its  component  individuals  related  to  each  other  in  certain 
ways. 

1  do  not  think  that  this  analysis  either  in  natural  science  or 
in  law  has  ever  been  completely  adequate  to  the  facts.  Certainly 
our  law  for  long  past  has  been  driven  to  give  recognition  to  certain 
bodies,  “  corporations,”  as  legal  persons  analogous  to  the  so-called 
natural  persons  who  are  human  individuals.  But  here  a  practical 
difficulty  arises.  How  is  it  to  be  determined  when  a  group  of 
individuals  has  sufficient  unity  and  permanence  to  entitle  it  to 
legal  recognition  as  a  body  ?  These  qualities  are  matters  of  degree; 
law  must  have  fixed  limits  and  definitions,  which  approximate, 
but  can  only  approximate,  to  the  facts.  Just  as  law  has  fixed  an 
arbitrary  test  of  age  to  determine  the  attainment  of  full  legal 
capacity,  which  only  roughly  answers  to  the  period  when  actual 
capacity  has  been  attained,  so  it  has  prescribed  certain  require¬ 
ments  before  the  corporate  character  of  a  group  of  persons  will  be 
formally  recognized.  The  recognition  must  have  been  given  by  an 
act  of  the  executive,  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  or  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  either  directly  conferring  the  corporate  character  or 
prescribing  formalities  of  public  registration  by  compliance  with 
which  a  number  of  individuals  may,  as  in  the  case  of  our  limited 
companies,  constitute  themselves  a  corporation.  A  body  con¬ 
stituted  in  any  of  these  ways  can  act  and  can  acquire  property 
and  rights  and  incur  obligations  which  are  its  property,  its  rights, 
its  obligations,  and  not  the  property,  rights,  or  obligations  of  its 
individual  members. 

Apart  from  this  formal  incorporation,  strict  legal  theory  sees, 
or  till  recently  saw,  associated  bodies  as  mere  aggregates  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  in  England  at  least  the  remarkable  plasticity  of 
our  legal  conceptions  has  made  possible  the  growth  of  a  legally 
protected,  if  unrecognized,  corporate  existence  for  bodies  to  which 
the  corporate  title  was  denied.  We  should  notice  that  freedom 
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of  association  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  requiring 
constitutional  guarantees.  So  far  as  no  positive  prohibition 
could  be  found,  associations  for  lawful  purposes  have  always 
been  lawful ;  associations  were  not,  as  they  were  elsewhere, 
regarded  as  presumptively  dangerous  to  the  State.  And  then 
the  mechanism  of  the  “  trust  ”  has  made  it  possible  for  such 
associations  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  to  hold  property.  If 
it  had  been  necessary  for  the  property  of  an  association  to  be  held 
in  undivided  shares  by  all  the  members,  this  would  have  given 
rise  to  endless  difficulties  upon  every  change  of  membership. 
But  if  it  can  be  held  by  a  small  number  of  trustees  upon  trust 
for  the  association  and  its  members,  these  difficulties  are  avoided 
almost  as  completely  as  by  vesting  it  in  a  recognized  corporate 
body ;  and  at  the  same  time  legal  theory  is  satisfied  by  finding 
it  in  the  hands  of  definite  persons.  In  this  way  some  ancient 
societies  like  the  Iims  of  Court  have  for  centuries  maintained  an 
actual  corporate  existence  without  any  need  for  legal  incorpora¬ 
tion.  Our  Nonconformist  Churches  and  a  large  number  of  our 
social  clubs  as  well  as  many  other  bodies  have  a  similar  quasi¬ 
corporate  existence  based  on  the  mechanism  of  the  trust.  Bodies 
of  this  kind,  which  owe  nothing  to  statutory  or  other  formal 
recognition  of  their  corporate  character,  are  known  as  voluntary 
associations  or  societies.^ 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  bodies  of  either  class,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  voluntary  associations,  come  to  be  subject  to  legal 
limitations  of  their  powers,  which  may  prevent  them  from  doing 
lawfully  or  effectively  what  might  be  done  by  individuals.  That 
they  are  subject  to  some  natural  limitations  is  of  course  obvious. 
They  cannot,  for  instance,  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage ;  our 
law  has  still  some  difficulty  in  thinking  of  them  as  committing 
crimes,  and  till  recently  the  Courts  showed  some  unwillingness 
to  hold  them  liable  for  civil  wrongs  involving  a  moral  element. 
But  further,  in  the  case  of  corporations,  the  very  circumstances 

*  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  because  a  society  is  voluntary  in  this  sense,  that 
persons  belonging  to  certain  classes  or  professions  have  actual  freedom  to  join  or 
not  to  join  it  at  their  pleasure.  It  may  well  be  that  in  some  trades,  meml^rship 
of  a  trade  union  is  no  more  optional  than  it  is  optional  for  a  person  who  wishes  to 
become  a  barrister  to  do  so  without  becoming  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 
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of  their  constitution  afford  at  least  an  opportunity  for  imposing 
legal  limitations  on  their  freedom  of  action.  The  grant  of  corpo* 
rate  character  is  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege ;  and  the  conferring 
of  a  privilege  may  be  made  subject  to  conditions.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  the  older  form  of  corporations,  those  created  by  Royal 
Charter — common  law  corporations,  as  they  are  called — no  such 
limitation  is  presumed ;  if  there  is  to  be  a  limitation,  it  must  be 
declared.  The  Charter  will  commonly  declare  the  purpose  for 
which  a  corporation  is  created,  but  its  purpose  will  not  be  the 
limit  of  its  powers.  Such  a  corporation  has  “  the  power  to  do  with 
its  property  all  such  acts  as  an  ordinary  person  can  do,  and  to 
bind  itself  to  such  contracts  as  an  ordinary  person  can  bind  him¬ 
self  to.”  ‘ 

A  second  and  more  modem  type  of  corporation  is  that  directly 
created  by  statute,  of  which  companies  created  for  carrying  out 
undertakings  of  public  utility,  and  the  newer  local  government 
bodies  like  County  Councils  are  instances.  With  these  bodies 
two  considerations  especially  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  mle 
that  they  have  no  powers  save  those  expressly  conferred  or 
necessarily  incident  to  the  purpose  for  which  such  bodies  are 
created.  In  the  first  place  such  bodies  are  created  for  and  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  the  performance  of 
which  might  be  prejudiced  by  the  pursuit  of  other  activities.  In 
the  second  place,  they  are  invested  with  extraordinary  powers, 
such  as  that  of  compulsory  expropriation  and  the  collection  of 
local  taxation,  powers  which  ought  not  to  be  used  in  aid  of  other 
than  the  authorized  purposes.  Such  bodies  are  in  fact  delegates 
of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  granting  those  powers  only  within 
the  limits  defined  by  the  purposes  for  which  the  delegation  is 
made. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  great  class  of  limited  companies  which 
acquire  their  corporate  character  not  directly  from  an  executive 
or  legislative  act,  but  from  the  act  of  private  persons  who  comply 
with  certain  prescribed  requirements  of  form.  In  this  case  the 
legislature  has  imposed  no  restriction  of  purposes ;  a  limited 
company  may  be  formed  for  any  lawful  purpose  or  purposes,  and 
^  Baronets  Wetdocl:  v.  River  Dee  Co.  (1883),  36  Ch.  D.  686. 
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there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  any  number  of  different 
purposes  being  pursued  together ;  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
objection,  for  instance,  to  a  trading  company  taking  power  by  its 
memorandum  of  association  to  devote  part  of  its  funds  to  political 
or  philanthropic  objects.  But  once  the  purposes  are  defined  at 
the  formation  of  the  company  they  cannot,  save  in  exceptional 
circumstances  and  subject  to  judicial  sanction,  be  afterwards 
departed  from.  We  have  here  a  limitation  of  powers  essentially 
different  from  that  which  we  found  in  corporations  directly 
created  by  statute.  The  legislature  recognizes  the  company’s 
corporate  personality,  and  confers  on  the  members  the  privilege 
of  limited  liability,  but  it  exacts  no  limitation  of  powers  as  the 
price  of  the  privilege.  The  limitation  of  powers,  whether  wide  or 
narrow,  is  due  to  the  act  of  the  first  members  themselves.  The 
limitation  serves  two  functions ;  it  protects  the  interests  of 
creditors  who  have  only  the  company’s  limited  capital  to  look  to 
for  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  and  it  protects  the  individual 
members  against  risks  which  they  had  not  bargained  for,  and  the 
diversion  of  the  capital  contributed  by  them  to  purposes  which 
they  had  not  agreed  to  pursue.  The  memorandum  of  association 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  contract  between  the  original 
members,  a  contract  to  which  every  new  member  becomes  a  party. 
There  is  at  least  a  close  analogy  between  such  a  limitation  of 
powers  and  that  which  we  shall  find  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
societies. 

When  we  come  to  voluntary  societies,  we  find  that  the  only 
limit  imposed  on  their  lawful  activities  is  that  which  flows  from 
the  law  of  contract  and  trust.  The  foundation  of  such  a  society 
is  a  contract  between  its  original  members  ;  its  terms  will  be  found 
in  the  society’s  rules.  Every  new  member  of  the  society  becomes 
a  party  to  the  contract,  and  as  such  is  bound  by  its  rules  and  en¬ 
titled  to  their  observance.  A  majority  has  no  inherent  right  to 
alter  them ;  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  a  club,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  raised  against  the  consent  of  an  existing  member 
unless  the  rules  themselves  contain  a  power  of  alteration.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  limitations  imposed  from  without ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  rules  from  being  so  drawn  as  to 
give  the  widest  power  of  alteration  of  ends  and  means.  If  the 
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society  has  property  beyond  mere  cash  in  hand  or  at  the  bank, 
it  will  be  vested  in  trustees  upon  a  trust  express  or  implied  to 
employ  it  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  society  or  for  certain 
specific  purposes.  The  trust,  hke  the  contract,  is  unalterable 
so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  no  power  of  alteration  is  reserved ; 
it  may  even,  in  the  case  of  trusts  for  the  advancement  of  public 
purposes  of  the  kind  technically  known  as  charitable,  survive 
the  dissolution  of  the  society.  But,  in  any  case,  contract  or  trust 
are  the  creatures  of  the  society’s  members,  and  may,  at  least  at 
the  society’s  first  formation,  be  moulded  in  accordance  with 
their  will. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  different  ways  in  which 
some  of  the  well-known  types  of  bodies,  whether  corporations 
or  voluntary  societies,  may  be  subject  to  some  legal  limitation 
of  their  powers,  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  what  there  is  peculiar 
in  the  limitation  of  powers  to  which  under  the  present  law  Trade 
Unions  are  or  may  be  subject.  The  Osborne  decision  has  laid  it 
down  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  registered  Trade  Union  to  employ 
its  funds  or  to  compel  its  members  to  contribute  for  any  purposes 
other  than  those  defined  expressly  or  by  implication  in  the  Trade 
Union  Act,  1871.  The  particular  purpose  prohibited  by  the 
judgment  was  the  securing  of  Parliamentary  representation, 
but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  based,  not  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  purpose  was  an  improper  one  in  itself,  but  merely 
that  it  was  outside  the  purposes  defined  by  the  Act,  and  therefore 
outside  the  powers  of  a  registered  Trade  Union.  The  essential 
impropriety  on  the  ground  of  public  policy  which  some  members 
of  the  two  tribunals  discovered  in  the  making  of  a  payment 
to  members  of  a  pledge-bound  party,  and  the  interference 
with  the  political  hberty  of  the  member  of  the  Union  which 
Lord  Justice  Farwell  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  judgment, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  That  reasoning  is  equally  appUcable  to  every  appUcation 
of  funds  or  requirement  of  contributions  for  purposes  not  coming 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  Act.  Following  on  the  decision 
in  the  Osborne  case,  a  Scotch  Court  has  restrained  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  a  delegate  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress ;  the 
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other  day  Mr.  Justice  Parker  granted  an  injunction  against  the 
application  of  Trade  Union  funds  for  municipal  action.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Trades  Councils  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  lectures,  classes,  and  education  is  equally  outside  the 
powers  defined  by  the  Act.  Registered  Trade  Unions  in  fact 
are  subject  to  the  rule  of  ultra  vires  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
which,  for  instance,  some  years  ago,  the  London  County  Council 
was  restrained  from  running  omnibuses  in  connexion  with  its 
tramway  system. 

But  the  peculiarity  in  the  application  of  this  limitation  of  powers 
to  Trade  Unions  is  this.  The  Trade  Union  is  not  a  statutory 
body  like  the  County  Council  or  a  railway  company ;  it  was  not 
brought  into  existence  by  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  is 
formed  like  a  voluntary  association  by  its  members  spontaneously 
coming  together.  If  it  remains  unregistered,  it  is  in  substance 
a  voluntary  society ;  if  it  is  registered — and  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  applies  in  .terms  only  to  registered  societies — 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  limited  company ;  the  union 
or  the  company  by  registration  takes  advantage  of  an  enabling 
Act  to  acquire  a  certain  status.  But  the  limitation  of  the  Trade 
Union’s  powers  is  quite  different  from  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
either  of  a  limited  company  or  of  a  voluntary  association.  Such 
bodies  are  subject  only  to  what  is  in  substance  a  contractual  Hmit ; 
they  may  at  the  outset  determine  to  pursue  any  lawful  object 
or  combination  of  lawful  objects  at  their  pleasure.  The  essence 
of  the  Osborne  decision  is  that  it  is  unlawful  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  for  a  registered  Trade  Union  to  combine  with  the  purposes 
defined  by  statute  other  purposes  not  so  defined.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Macnaghten,  “  a  rule  which  purports  to  confer  such  a 
power  as  that  now  in  question  on  any  Trade  Union  registered 
under  the  Act  of  1871,  whether  it  be  an  original  rule  of  the  Union 
or  a  rule  subsequently  introduced  by  amendment,  must  be  ultra  vires 
and  illegal.”  This  is  something  quite  different  from  the  rule 
which  prevents  a  company  from  altering  its  memorandum,  or  a 
voluntary  society  from  modifying  its  rules  in  excess  of  the  power 
of  alteration  originally  reserved. 

But  though  Trade  Unions  are  not  statutory  bodies  in  the  sense 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  statute,  they  have  been  the  subject 
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of  a  legislation ;  and  it  is  to  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871  and 
1876  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  passing  that  we 
must  look  if  we  would  imderstand  their  present  position.  A 
Trade  Union  frequently  was,  and  is,  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  though  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case.  Now 
an  agreement  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  if  it  exceeds 
the  limits  of  what  the  law  will  hold  reasonable,  is  illegal.  But 
illegal  may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean  punishable  as 
a  crime ;  it  may  mean  actionable  as  a  civil  wrong  ;  it  may  mean 
merely  that  the  agreement  is  void  so  that  the  law  will  give  no 
assistance  to  its  enforcement ;  it  may  mean  that  the  combination 
is  illegal  so  as  to  taint  with  its  illegality  and  make  void  agreements 
connected  with  it  and  trusts  of  property  held  for  furthering  its 
objects.  It  seems  to  be  now  the  better  opinion  that  the  illegality 
of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  does  not  in  itself  involve 
liability  either  for  a  crime  or  for  a  civil  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Acts  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  thought  that  the  illegality  of  such  combinations  involved 
both  criminal  and  civil  liability  ;  and  a  decision  in  a  prosecution 
for  misappropriation  of  Trade  Union  funds,  though  based  partly 
on  technical  reasons  equally  applicable  to  other  unincorporated 
societies,  had  proceeded  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  objects  of 
the  Union  being  in  restraint  of  trade  rendered  it  an  illegal  society 
which  was  not  even  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  criminal 
law. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
1871,  was  passed.  Its  main  provisions  were  these ;  (1)  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  Trade  Union  should  not,  merely  because  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  any 
member  thereof  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  (2)  The  purposes 
of  a  Trade  Union  should  not  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable 
any  agreement  or  trust ;  but  this  provision  was  not  to  render 
directly  enforceable  certain  agreements  between  a  Union  and  its 
members,  between  the  members  as  such,  between  the  Union  and 
employers  or  workmen,  or  between  Unions  and  Unions,  the  most 
notable^c^  these  unenforceable  agreements  being  that  for  the 
paymeM^of  benefits  to  members.  The  object  of  this  restriction 
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on  the  enforceability  of  agreements  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
prevent  the  Courts  from  being  called  upon  to  enforce  agreements 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  a  Union  from 
being  harassed  by  litigation  at  the  suit  of  its  own  members  or  of 
strangers.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  provisions  are  applicable 
to  all  Trade  Unions,  whether  registered  or  unregistered.  (3)  The 
Act  enabled,  but  did  not  compel,  a  Trade  Union  to  register  itself 
with  the  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  on  furnishing  a  copy  ot 
its  rules  and  other  particulars.  A  registered  Union  might  purchase 
or  lease  land  in  the  name  of  trustees — ^it  has  been  held  that  this 
does  not  enable  it  to  take  land  under  a  will — its  property  generally 
was  to  be  vested  in  trustees  ;  and  a  summary  remedy,  partly  civil 
and  partly  criminal  in  character,  was  given  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  and  property  of  the  union  withheld  by  its  officers  or 
members  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  (4)  Lastly  there 
is  the  definition  clause,  which  in  its  amended  form  as  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1876,  has  been  held  to  restrict  the  purposes  which 
at  any  rate  a  registered  Trade  tJnion  may  pursue,  so  as  to  confine 
it  in  effect  to  the  method  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  addition 
of  the  provision  of  benefits  to  members. 

Now,  those  who  think  that  the  law  as  contained  in  the  Acts 
and  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
maintained  as  it  stands  will  say  that  in  the  earlier  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1871  you  have  a  full  justification  for  the  restriction 
of  powers  deduced  from  the  definition  clause.  True  the  Trade 
Union  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  statute,  but  it  owes  to  statute 
its  legality.  Before  the  Act  of  1871  the  Trade  Union  was  an  illegal 
association ;  it  was  a  legal  outcast,  it  could  not  own  property  or 
receive  legal  protection  against  misappropriation  by  its  officers. 
The  Act  has  conferred  extraordinary  powers  on  it,  in  exempting 
it  from  the  illegality  involved  in  its  character  as  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  ;  it  has  provided  a  machinery  for  the  holding 
and  protection  of  its  property.  These  privileges  have  been  given 
for  purposes  which  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  has  thought 
beneficial  to  large  classes ;  they  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the 
pursuit,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  pursuit,  of  other  purposes 
which,  innocent  in  themselves  or  not,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  purposes  defined  by  statute.  The  Trade  Union ‘Acts  in 
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effect  form  a  charter  for  every  Trade  Union  which  by  coming 
into  existence  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  political  history, 
whether  the  legislature  in  passing  or  the  Trade  Unions  in  accepting 
the  Acts  ever  supposed  that  a  limit  on  the  power  of  Trade  Unions 
was  being  imposed ;  or  the  question  of  policy,  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  Trade  Unions  should  engage  or  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  particular  activities  other  than  those  defined  by  statute. 
But  I  should  like  to  discuss  here  how  far  the  exempting  or  enabling 
provisions  of  the  Act  amount  to  the  grant  of  extraordinary  powers, 
for  which  the  restriction  from  the  pursuit  of  all  except  the 
authorized  purposes  is  a  fair  set-off,  or  of  which  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  consequence. 

In  discussing  this  question  one  is  met  at  the  outset  with  the 
difficulty  whether  the  restriction  in  question  applies  to  all  Trade 
Unions  or  to  those  only  which  have  availed  themselves  of  registra¬ 
tion.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  terms  limited  to 
registered  Unions  ;  the  House  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  seem  not  to 
have  considered  the  status  of  um-egistered  Unions.  Since  the 
House  of  Lords’  decision  there  have  been  decisions  in  Courts  of 
first  instance  restraining  unregistered  Unions  from  applying  their 
funds  for  Parliamentary  purposes ;  but  at  least  in  one  case, 
decided  in  Scotland  by  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  held  that 
unregistered  Unions  were  not  governed  by  the  principle  of  the 
Osborne  case,  though  in  the  particular  circumstances  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  fimds  was  restrained  as  being  a  breach  of  contract. 
Now,  if  we  regard  the  principle  in  the  Osborne  case  as  confined 
to  registered  Unions,  we  do  get  a  real  analogy  between  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  powers  by  the  Trade  Union  Acts  and  the  limitations 
which  we  find  in  the  case  of  bodies  directly  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

“  It  is  a  broad  and  general  principle,”  says  Lord  Macnaghten, 
“  that  companies  incorporated  by  statute  for  special  purposes,  and 
societies  whether  incorporated  or  not,  which  owe  their  constitution 
and  status  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  having  their  objects  and  powers 
defined  thereby,  cannot  apply  their  funds  to  any  purpose  foreign  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established,  or  embark  on  any  under¬ 
taking  in  which  they  were  not  intended  by  Parliament  to  be  concerned. 
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.  .  .  This  principle  is  not  confined  to  corporations  created  by  special 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  applies,  I  think,  with  equal  force  in  every  case 
where  a  society  or  association  formed  for  purposes  recognized  and  defined 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  places  itself  under  the  Act,  and  by  so  doing 
obtains  some  statutory  immunity  or  privilege.” 

A  Trade  Union  by  obtaining  registration  undoubtedly  “  places 
itself  under”  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  and  thereby  obtains  some 
advantages.  But  these  advantages  are  of  an  extremely  limited 
character.  They  can  certainly  not  be  described  as  extraordinary 
privileges. 

“  The  Act  of  1871,  s.  6,”  says  Lord  Johnson  in  a  Scotch  case,  “  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  registration  of  Trade  Unions,  but  the  registration  is  volun¬ 
tary.  1  do  not  find  that  this  registration  confers  any  privileges  on  the 
Union.  What  it  does  is  rather  to  place  it  imder  certain  regulations 
intended  mainly  for  the  protection  of  its  own  members.  If  it  imposes 
any  restrictions  they  are  incidental  merely.  It  certainly  does  not 
incorporate  the  Unions  or  give  it  the  status  of  a  registered  company 
or  even  of  a  friendly  society.  As  1  read  it,  its  object  and  effect  was  to 
secure  to  the  workman  that  if  he  does  join  a  registered  Trade  Union 
he  may  rely  on  its  affairs,  and  in  particular  its  finance,  being  conducted 
with  some  claims  to  regxilarity  and  soundness.” 

This  dictum,  though  too  sweeping,  is  substantially  true.  The 
actual  privileges  enjoyed  by  registered  Unions  appear  to  be  the 
following :  (1)  summary  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  moneys 
withheld  or  misappropriated  by  officers  and  members  (Act  of 
1871,  s.  12) ;  (2)  avoidance  of  expense  in  the  transfer  of  property 
to  new  trustees,  and  in  the  appointment  of  such  trustees  (Act  of 
1871,  s.  8  ;  Act  of  1876,  s.  4) ;  (3)  exemption  of  provident  funds 
from  income  tax  (Trade  Union  Provident  Funds  Act,  1898). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  for  holding  property  through 
the  medium  of  trustees  though  expressly  conferred  only  on  re¬ 
gistered  Trade  Unions,  exists  equally  in  the  case  of  those  not 
registered,  inasmuch  as  the  provision  which  enacts  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  Trade  Union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are 
in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  illegal  so  as  to  make  void  any  trust, 
applies  to  all  Trade  Unions  alike.  The  same  provision  removes 
any  difficulty  which  may  have  existed  at  common  law  in  obtaining 
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the  ordinary  protection  of  the  civil  or  criminal  law  for  the 
protection  of  Trade  Union  property.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the 
advantages  obtained  by  registration  are  hardly  of  a  kind  or  magni¬ 
tude  which  would  induce  any  Union  with  its  eyes  open  to  avail 
itself  of  them,  if  by  omitting  to  register  or  withdrawing  itself 
from  the  register  it  could  retain  its  freedom  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  assume  that  the  principle  of  the 
limitation  of  powers  established  in  the  Osborne  case  for  registered 
Unions  applies  equally  to  unregistered  Unions.  On  this  view  it 
will  be  said  that  there  is  a  practical  justification  for  the  limitation 
of  powers,  in  the  removal  of  the  illegality  which  at  common  law 
attaches  to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  Even  this  exemp¬ 
tion,  however,  is  a  much  smaller  matter  in  reality  than  appears 
at  first  sight. 

(1)  There  is  now  high  authority  for  holding  that  the  illegality 
in  question  is  not  one  which  at  common  law  involves  any  liability 
to  punishment ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  the  section  of  the  Act  which 
exempts  members  of  Trade  Unions  from  criminal  prosecution  is 
only  an  affirmation  of  the  common  law,  and  not  a  derogation 
from  it.^ 

(2)  The  failure  of  Trade  Unions  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the 
criminal  law  for  their  funds  was  at  least  as  much  due  to  technical 
reasons  equally  applicable  to  other  unincorporated  societies  as  to 
the  illegality  of  their  purposes.  These  technical  reasons  had 
before  1871  been  removed  by  statute,®  and  more  recent  cases  have 
made  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  view  which  refused  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  ground  of  illegality  was  ever  legally  sound.® 

(3)  The  provision  which  prevents  agreements  from  being  void 
merely  on  the  ground  that  the  purposes  of  a  Trade  Union  are  in 
restraint  of  trade  seems  to  have  little  if  any  effect  in  conferring 
new  powers  upon  Trade  Unions,  inasmuch  as  the  direct  enforce¬ 
ability  of  most  kinds  of  agreements  into  which  Trade  Unions 

t  See  the  Mogul  Case  ( 1889),  23  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  619  (Bowen,  L.J.) ;  p.  626,  627 
(Fry,  L.J.);  (1892),  A.  C.  p.  39  (Lord  Halsbury) ;  p.  47  (Lord  Bramwell). 

*  The  Larceny  Act,  1868  (Russell  Gurney’s  Act). 

*  if.  V.  Stainer  (1870),  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  230 ;  if.  v.  Tankard  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  &48. 
Hornby  v.  Close  (1867),  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  153,  and  Farrer  v.  Close  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Q.  B. 
602,  only  decided  that  lYade  Unions  whose  rules  were  in  restraint  of  trade  could 
not  use  the  procedure  provided  foD  Friendly  Societies. 
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might  wish  to  enter  is  precladed  by  s.  4.  In  any  case  Trade  Unions 
do  not  as  a  rule  resort  to  the  Law  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
any  agreements  they  may  enter  into. 

(4)  The  validity  of  trusts  under  which  Trade  Union  property 
may  be  held  is  established,  and  the  power  generally  to  use  civil 
remedies  for  protection  of  property  is  secured.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  trusts  for  Trade  Unions  whose  purposes  were 
in  restraint  of  trade  were  invalid  before  the  Act  of  1871,  property 
held  upon  such  a  trust  would  have  been  treated  as  belonging  to 
the  trustee  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  or  as  belonging  to  nobody 
so  that  any  one  might  scramble  for  it.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
arguable  that  it  would  be  treated  as  held  upon  a  resulting  trust 
for  the  members  as  individuals.  This  would  no  doubt  put  it  in 
the  power  of  dissentients  to  embarrass  the  union  by  taking  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  division  of  the  property,  but  it  would  not  leave 
its  property  destitute  of  all  legal  protection. 

Putting  it  at  the  highest,  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1871  has  been 
to  exempt  members  of  Trade  Unions  from  prosecution  on  the 
ground  of  membership  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
to  give  legal  protection  to  their  property.  At  any  rate  it  made 
clear  and  secure  a  position  which  had  been  uncertain  and  dangerous. 
Are  these  advantages  which  ought  to  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  action  which,  as  voluntary  though 
in  a  sense  and  in  some  cases  illegal  societies.  Unions  had  previously 
enjoyed  ?  There  are  three  considerations  which  are  material  in 
answering  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  illegality  on  the  ground  of 
restraint  of  trade,  in  the  sense  of  either  involving  punishment  to 
the  members  or  depriving  the  society  of  criminal  and  civil  remedies 
for  the  protection  of  its  property,  was  to  my  mind  so  flagrant  an 
injustice  that  it  ought  to  have  been  unconditionally  removed. 
Technically  and  legally  the  Trade  Union  Acts  may  be  treated  as 
conferring,  in  this  respect,  substantial  and  tangible  privileges  ;  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  merely  removing 
unjustifiable  disabilities. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  analogy  which  places  a  body 
that  voluntarily  accepts  a  status  offered  to  it  by  statute  upon  the 
same  footing  with  a  body  whose  existence  and  powers  are  directly 
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created  by  statate;  is  at  least  logically  applicable  to  a  Trade  Union 
which  accepts  registration,  no  such  analogy  can  be  applied  to 
unregistered  Unions.  In  the  one  case  the  legislature  in  effect 
says ;  “  We  offer  you  certain  advantages  which  you  may  take 
or  leave ;  but  if  you  take  them,  you  take  them  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  the  law  imposes ;  if  you  object  to  the  restrictions, 
you  must  forego  the  advantages  we  offer.”  If,  however,  these 
restrictions  are  held  to  apply  to  unregistered  Unions,  the  position 
is  very  different.  In  that  case  the  legislature  would  in  effect  be 
saying :  “  We  compel  you  to  accept  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
protection  and  immunity,  and  with  them  certain  new  restrictions  ; 
we  leave  you  no  choice  in  the  matter.”  May  not  the  Union  fairly 
reply  ;  ‘‘  Your  immunities  are  in  part,  as  we  are  advised,  illusory  ; 
we  do  not  believe  that  our  members  are  liable  at  common  law  to 
punishment  merely  by  reason  of  their  membership ;  we  believe 
that  even  apart  from  your  Act  our  property  is  not  altogether 
deprived  of  legal  protection ;  but  putting  our  case  at  the  worst, 
we  never  thought  (and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  at  the 
time)  that  this  immunity  and  protection  was  purchased  at  the 
price  of  a  loss  of  liberty.  Even  if  the  common  law  was  as  harsh 
as  you  suppose,  we  may  prefer  to  take  our  chance  under  it  rather 
than  surrender  that  liberty.” 

And,  lastly,  the  view  which  would  hold  that  unregistered  Unions 
are  subject  to  a  restriction  of  their  powers,  and  would  justify 
this  restriction  on  the  grounds  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  statute, 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  Unions  whose  objects  were  not  at  common 
law  illegal  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  Act  of  1871  ex¬ 
pressly  defined  a  Trade  Union  as  such  a  combination  for  certain 
purposes  “  as  toould,  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  have  been  deemed  to 
have  been  an  unlawfid  combination  by  reason  oj  some  one  or  more 
of  Us  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  The  framers  of  the 
Act  thought  that  every  genuine  Trade  Union  must  be  an  unlawful 
combination.  Such  an  unlawful  combination  alone  obtained, 
because  it  alone  needed,  the  exemption  and  protection  given  by 
the  general  sections  of  the  Act ;  such  a  combination  alone  was 
capable  of  being  registered  under  the  Act.  But  not  long  after¬ 
wards  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  Trade  Unions  of  which 
it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  were  unlawful  combinations 
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and  which  yet  might  desire  to  obtain  such  advantages  as  were 
given  by  registration.  Accordingly  the  Amending  Act  of  1876 
re-enacted  the  definition  clause  with  the  omission  of  the  words 
which  make  illegality  part  of  the  essence  of  a  Trade  Union.  Now, 
the  result  of  the  amending  Act  is  this :  a  Trade  Union  which  is 
lawful  at  common  law  needs  and  receives  no  immunity  and  pro¬ 
tection  or  advantage  from  either  Act,  and  derives  no  benefit  so 
long  as  it  does  not  apply  for  registration.  If,  however,  the  re¬ 
striction  of  powers  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  deduced  from 
the  definition  clause  should  be  held  to  apply  to  unregistered 
Unions,  it  will  apply  without  distinction  to  unregistered  Unions, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful  at  common  law.  The  lawful  unre¬ 
gistered  Union  will  then  have  lost  the  liberty  which  as  a  voluntary 
lawful  society  it  would,  apart  from  the  Act,  have  enjoyed,  without 
receiving  any  compensating  advantage.  This  consideration  appears 
to  me  not  only  conclusive  as  showing  that  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Osborne  case  to  unregistered  Unions  would  be 
substantially  unjust,  but  also  a  strong  argument  that  it  would  be 
legally  incorrect. 

That  an  effective  Trade  Union  may  exist  with  objects  and 
rules  so  framed  as  not  to  be  illegal  at  common  law  on  the  ground 
of  restraint  of  trade  has  been  shown  in  more  than  one  case  in 
which  actions  have  been  brought  against  Unions  by  their  own 
members  for  the  enforcement  of  contractual  rights.  If  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Mr.  Osborne’s  second  action  ^  is 
right,the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  is  itself  a  society 
lawful  at  common  law,  and  one  which  (apart  from  registration) 
has  obtained  no  benefit  from  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876. 
After  Mr.  Osborne  had  succeeded  in  his  action  for  restraining  the 
society  from  its  pursuit  of  Parliamentary  purposes,  the  society 
expelled  him.  He  thereupon  brought  an  action  against  the 
society  in  order  to  be  reinstated  as  a  member.  What  are  the 
merits  of  the  case  has  not  so  far  appeared,  nor  are  they  material 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  society  took  the  preliminary 
objection  that  the  action  was  not  one  which  the  Court  could  enter¬ 
tain.  In  order  to  make  good  this  objection  it  was  necessary  for 

‘  Osborne  v.  Amaigamated  Society  of  Railway  ServaiUs  (1911),  1  Ch.  SIO,  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times,  Feb.  25,  1911. 
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the  society  to  prove  two  propositions  :  first,  that  the  action  was 
one  for  the  direct  enforcement  of  an  agreement  to  provide  benefits 
for  members ;  secondly,  that  the  society  was  at  common  law  an 
illegal  society  on  the  ground  of  restraint  of  trade.  The  position 
was  this.  If  the  society  was  an  illegal  one  at  common  law,  its 
illegality  would  taint  and  make  void  agreements  made  with  its 
members.  And  though  the  Act  of  1871  provides  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  objects  of  a  society  are  in  restraint  of  trade  shall 
not  make  void  any  agreement,  it  also  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  shall  enable  a  Court  directly  to  enforce  certain  agreements 
including  agreements  for  benefits.  Thus  the  Act  leaves  such 
agreements,  if  void  at  common  law,  in  a  position  only  a  little 
better  than  if  they  had  remained  void ;  no  direct  enforcement 
of  them  is  allowed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society  was  not 
an  illegal  one  at  common  law,  the  agreement  for  benefits  would  be 
completely  valid,  and  nothing  in  the  Act  takes  away  the  power 
of  the  Courts  to  enforce  such  a  valid  agreement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  against  the  society  on  both 
points  ;  it  held,  first,  that  the  claim  for  reinstatement  to  member¬ 
ship  was  not  a  claim  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  the  agreement 
of  benefits  ;  but,  secondly — and  this  is  of  interest  for  our  present 
purpose — it  held  that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  rules  or 
objects  of  the  society. 

Now,  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  right  on  this  point,  the  result  is 
rather  startling.  Assuming  that  its  rules  when  it  was  founded 
in  1872  were  the  same  as  now,  this  society  which  has  produced 
the  leading  case  on  the  powers  of  Trade  Unions  was  not  at  that 
time  a  Trade  Union  at  all,  because  its  purposes  were  not  unlawful 
on  the  ground  of  restraint  of  trade.  It  needed  and  received  no 
assistance  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  for  registration. 
It  might,  like  any  other  lawful  and  voluntary  society,  either  by 
its  original  constitution  have  included,  or  by  duly  made  amend¬ 
ments  of  its  rules  have  added  to  its  trade-regulation  purposes 
such  other  lawful  purposes,  political  or  otherwise,  as  it  pleased. 
It  was  not  the  Act  of  1871,  but  the  Act  of  1876  which  for  the  first 
time  tied  its  hands  and  confined  its  activities  to  those  defined 
in  the  Acts.  And  yet,  apart  from  such  administrative  benefits 
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as  are  involved  in  registration,  it  could  not  be  said  that  either 
Act  conferred  on  it  any  rights  or  powers  which  it  did  not  possess 
at  common  law. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which 
result  from  this  discussion  : — 

1.  Trade  Unions,  apart  from  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and 
1876,  are  voluntary  societies,  and  are  subject  to  no  limitations 
of  their  powers  except  such  as  flow  from  the  general  law  or  the 
contractual  relations  between  their  members. 

2.  Some,  but  not  all,  Trade  Unions  were  at  common  law  illegal 
societies,  on  the  ground  that  their  purposes  were  in  restraint  of 
trade.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  illegality  never  subjected 
their  members  to  punishment,  and  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent 
such  illegality  hampered  them  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  and 
civil  remedies  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 

3.  The  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  made  it  clear  that  membership 
of  a  Union  illegal  at  common  law  by  reason  of  restraint  of  trade 
was  not  punishable,  and  that  the  property  of  such  Unions  was 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law. 
It  is  also  provided  for  such  societies  an  optional  procedure  of 
registration,  which  conferred  certain  administrative  advantages 
and  certain  summary  remedies  for  the  protection  of  the  Union’s 
property. 

4.  Societies  which  were  lawful  at  common  law  were  not  within 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  could  not  take 
advantage  of  registration  under  it. 

5.  The  Act  of  1876  extended  the  possibility  of  registration  to 
societies  lawful  at  common  law,  but  it  conferred  no  advantages 
on  such  societies  unless  they  became  registered. 

6.  The  definition  clause  as  contained  in  the  Act  of  1876  has 
restricted  all  registered  societies,  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  have  been  illegal  at  common  law,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  purposes 
of  trade  regulation  and  the  provision  of  benefits  for  members. 
A  registered  society  will  be  restrained  by  the  Courts  from  applying 
its  funds  or  requiring  contributions  from  its  members  for  any 
other  purposes. 

7.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  same  restriction  of  powers  is 
imposed  by  the  Acts  on  unregistered  societies.  Reasons  have 
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been  given  for  thinking  that  the  application  of  such  a  restriction 
to  unregistered  societies  would  be  not  only  unjust,  but  legally 
incorrect.* 

*  I  have  dealt  claewhere  with  the  bearing  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Aet,  1906,  on 
the  question  whether  Trade  Unions  ought  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  aetivities 
other  than  those  defined  by  the  Aets  of  1871  and  1876  (see  my  pamphlet  on  The 
Osborne  Judgment  and  Ajter,  published  by  the  Manehester  Guardian).  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  with  one  exeeption  the  immunities  conferred  by  that  Act 
are  conferred  on  individuals  and  not  on  Trade  Unions,  and  that  section  4 
which  does  confer  immunity  on  Trade  Unions  in  respect  of  wrongful  Acts  com¬ 
mitted  by  them  or  on  their  behalf  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  though  it  seems  to  me  an  indefensible  provision  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  repealed,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  Trade  Unions  should  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  activities  other  than  the  conduct  of  trade  disputes. 


W.  M.  Geldart. 


LOGICAL  ABSTRACTION  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY 
AND  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY. 


SCIENCE  is  of  the  universal,  history  is  of  the  particular  and 
individual.  If,  then,  political  economy  is  to  be  a  science  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  must  deal  with  universals.  But  all 
universals  are  as  such  abstract ;  so  that  political  economy  as  a 
science  must  be  abstract  too.  History  also  is  abstract  and  ab¬ 
stract  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree. 
For  both  science  and  history  are  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
and  all  our  knowledge,  whether  we  gain  it  by  perception  or  con¬ 
ception,  proceeds  by  abstraction.  If  I  see  a  concrete  thing,  e.g.  a 
flower,  I  see  its  colour  and  its  shape,  but  only  in  a  particular  light 
and  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  I  mark  it  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  which  conditions  its  existence.  I  attend  to  it  in 
isolation  from  all  other  things,  and  in  so  attending  to  it  I  perceive 
only  a  few  of  its  qualities  in  isolation  from  the  rest.  To  know  it 
completely  as  a  concrete  existing  thing  here  and  now  omniscience 
would  be  requisite.  Historical  knowledge  is,  however,  still  more 
abstract.  No  historian  ever  sets  out  to  write  an  account  of  all  the 
processes  which  have  gone  on  together  to  make  up  the  world’s 
history.  He  selects  some  particular  period,  the  development  of 
some  particular  people,  state,  or  institution ;  and  if  he  be  an 
historian  and  not  a  mere  annalist,  he  treats  this  development  from 
some  particular  point  of  view.  Now,  it  is  this  point  of  view  that 
will  chiefly  determine  what  kind  of  abstractions  he  will  make  out 
of  the  mass  of  events  that  have  happened  in  the  period  selected. 
If  then  he  be  an  historian  of  economics,  he  will  select  economic 
events  from  the  mass  of  the  rest.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  he  will  entirely  neglect  all  other  events  in  his  period  ;  but  it 
does  mean  that  he  will  put  all  his  emphasis  on  the  economic  events 
and  treat  of  the  rest  only  as  subsidiary  to  bis  main  object.  So  far 
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then  as  his  history  treats  of  one  aspect  or  only  a  few  aspects  of  a 
nation’s  or  a  state’s  development — ^and  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  treat  of  the  whole  mass — just  so  far  history  is 
abstract,  and  does  not  deal  with  concrete  fact  as  such. 

In  the  sense,  then,  of  being  selective,  all  human  knowledge  is 
abstract.  This  indeed  is  a  mere  truism,  and  needs  here  only  to 
be  emphasized  because  it  is  so  very  often  forgotten.  It  is  only 
emphasized  here  because  many  writers  of  repute  are  apt  to  talk  of 
abstract  and  concrete  political  economy,  when  they  really  mean 
theoretical  and  empirical  political  economy. 

Now  all  science,  we  said,  is  of  nniversals,  so  that  if  political 
economy  is  to  be  a  science  at  all  and  not  merely  history  it  must  be 
of  universals  too ;  and  this  leads  on  to  the  old  philosophical 
question  :  What  is  a  universal  and  what  is  a  particular  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  neither  universals  nor  particulars  really  exist  as  self- 
subsisting  things :  both  of  them  are  logical  abstractions,  which 
we  make  for  purposes  of  practical  convenience.  Every  man  in 
his  own  experience  finds  himself  immersed  in  a  continuum  of 
experience  which  he  gradually  learns  to  divide  into  a  self  and  a 
not-self ;  and  within  this  continuum  again,  for  purposes  of  practical 
convenience,  he  further  learns,  either  by  himself  or  with  the  help  of 
his  fellow-men,  to  isolate  certain  parts  according  as  they  happen 
to  affect  him,  and  these  parts  he  learns  to  call  qualities,  things,  or 
actions.  The  dividing  lines  that  he  draws  are  very  hazy,  varying 
with  the  purposes  of  the  moment ;  and  what  stability  they  may 
have  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fixing  power  of  the  names, 
which  any  particular  language  happens  to  apply  to  them.  Thus 
a  man  may  be  led,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  to  isolate,  for 
example,  an  apple  tree  from  all  other  trees,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  to  call  an  apple  tree  a  thing.  Now  if  he  thinks  of  it  as  one 
thing,  he  will  regard  its  roots,  trunk,  branches,  leaves  and  fruit  as 
parts  or  perhaps  qualities  of  this  one  thing.  If,  however,  he  is 
hungry,  his  point  of  view  at  once  changes  :  now  every  apple  on 
the  tree  will  be  regarded  as  a  separate  thing,  adequate  to  satisfy 
his  appetite,  according  as  it  is  large  or  small,  good  or  bad,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Here  we  find  the  first  trace  of  universals  ; 
they  are  practical  before  they  are  theoretical.  Repeated  feelings 
of  hunger  will  lead  to  repeated  acts  of  eating.  The  feelings,  the 
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acts,  the  apples,  all  respectively  differ  from  each  other,  but  they 
so  constantly  recur  and  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  discriminate  them  from  the  general  mass 
of  experience  and  to  distinguish  them  by  names  which  shall  make 
clear  thinking  about  them  possible. 

Wherever,  therefore,  repetition  is  to  be  found,  generalization  is 
possible,  and  such  generalization  always  implies  abstraction. 
Again,  generalization  is  practical  before  it  is  theoretical ;  it  is 
implied  in  the  practical  attitude  of  men  and  other  animals  and 
even  vegetables  towards  what  is  constantly  repeated.  The  cow 
cats  grass  in  general,  though  she  eats  it  here  and  now  in  particular. 
Plants  respond  to  water  in  general,  though  they  absorb  it  here  and 
now  in  particular.  And  in  both  cases  the  practical  attitude  is 
selective :  it  abstracts  from  the  surrounding  external  mass  just 
what  it  wants  and  leaves  the  rest. 

Much  repetition  then  is  found  in  Nature,  but  Nature  repeats 
herself  with  very  varying  degrees  of  exactness.  She  repeats 
herself  with  much  greater  exactness  in  the  inorganic  sphere  than 
in  the  organic  sphere  :  in  fact,  in  the  organic  sphere  the  repetitions 
are  so  inexact  and  the  variations  so  numerous  and  persistent  that, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Darwinian  theory,  they  lead  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  new  species  altogether,  species  quite  unknown  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  world.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  no 
individual  member  of  any  given  species  is  exactly  like  another. 
Obviously,  then,  if  universal  statements  summarize  Nature’s 
repetitions,  they  will  vary  very  greatly  in  exactness  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Science  therefore,  being  of  universals,  must  vary  in  exactness 
with  the  exactness  of  the  repetitions  which  they  represent.  Now 
the  model  science  is  mathematics,  and  mathematics  deal  with  the 
abstract  relations  of  time  and  space.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  real  or  ideal  nature  of  time  and  space :  it  is  for  our 
purposes  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  universals  which  express 
their  abstract  relations  are  always  the  same,  capable  of  indefinite 
repetition,  and  the  same  is  true  of  theoretical  physics.  Chemistry 
and  the  allied  sciences  work  on  a  similar  h3rpothesis.  Whatever 
theory  he  may  entertain  as  to  the  origin  and  ultimate  nature  of 
the  chemical  elements,  the  chemist  assumes,  and  assumes  with 
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practical  success,  that  each  element,  taken  by  itself,  is  always  the 
same  :  gold  is  gold,  silver  is  silver,  oxygen  is  oxygen,  in  whatever 
chance  combinations  these  elements  may  occur.  In  fact,  in 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  inorganic  sphere  the  scientist  starts 
with  the  postulate  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  results  of 
his  work  show  that  the  postulate  is  eminently  successful. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  scientist  passes  from  the  in¬ 
organic  to  the  organic  sphere  all  is  changed.  The  mere  belief 
in  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  implies  the  belief 
that  nature  is  not  uniform,  but  is  capable  of  producing  new 
results,  which  no  scientific  foresight  could  ever  have  predicted. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  school  of  physiologists,  and  perhaps  at  this 
moment  the  prevailing  school  in  England,  which  refuses  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this  position.  This  school  proclaims  that  the  ultimate 
ideal  of  physiology  is  to  exhibit  all  physiological  processes  as 
resolvable  into  physical  and  chemical  processes,  and  capable, 
therefore,  like  them,  of  indefinite  and  exact  repetition,  expressible 
in  universal  statements.  But  surely  the  facts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  make  such  a  position  logically  untenable ;  to  hold  to 
it  is  to  remain  obdurately  blind  to  the  fact  of  spontaneity,  the 
most  salient  characteristic  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal — 
that  spontaneity  which  evolves  gradually  from  the  most  simple 
reflex  response  to  external  stimulus,  e.^.,  in  the  amoeba,  to  the 
deliberate  act  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  human  agent. 

Nevertheless,  though  in  the  organic  sphere  exact  repetition  is 
only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  physical  and  chemical  aspect  of  the 
organism,  yet  in  many  of  the  more  strictly  vital  processes  there 
are,  of  course,  such  a  vast  number  of  repetitions  that  they  can 
for  most  practical  purposes  be  treated  as  if  they  were  exactly 
alike.  Though  old  species  give  place  to  new,  yet  each  is  in  its 
time  sufi&ciently  stable  to  include  a  vast  number  of  individuals, 
which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another.  Hence,  in 
dealing  with  a  subject-matter  so  different  in  its  main  characteristics 
science,  following  and  refining  upon  common  sense,  can  no  longer 
express  itself  in  so-called  universal  laws  of  nature ;  but,  still 
looking  for  universal  aspects,  has  had  to  invent  types,  kinds,  or 
normal  forms  {AZn  as  the  Greeks  called  them),  which,  though 
never  exactly  realized  in  any  particular  individual,  sum  up  in  a 
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convenient  general  form  the  most  striking  characteristics  that 
may  be  looked  for.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  purely  classificatory 
sciences  of  botany  and  zoology,  or  their  more  modem  equivalents, 
vegetable  and  animal  morphology,  supplemented  by  physiology, 
which  tries  to  add  to  their  content  by  giving  also  an  account  of 
the  typical  processes  of  the  reproduction,  growth,  and  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  Ufe.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  the  scientist 
has  no  longer  the  same  confidence  in  his  universal  pronouncements. 
He  has  to  qualify  his  statements  with  such  phrases  as  “  the 
process  is  typically  so  and  so,”  or  “  in  the  long  run  A  tends  to  be 
B  ”  ;  and  he  is  moreover  faced  with  the  evolutionary  fact  that,  if 
the  run  only  be  long  enough,  A  may  no  longer  tend  to  be  B,  but  to 
be  C ;  in  other  words  a  new  type  may  come  into  being — a  new 
creation,  something  unique  and  unparalleled,  which  has  never 
appeared  before. 

The  logical  position  therefore  of  the  student  of  the  organic 
sciences  is  necessarily  different  from  that  of  his  colleague,  the 
student  of  the  inorganic  sciences;  for  though,  Uke  his  colleague, he 
is  able  to  arrive  at  many  universal,  or  at  any  rate  very  general, 
statements,  occasionally  he  is  called  on  to  explain  the  unique,  the 
unparalleled,  something  due  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  fife  upon 
itself  and  surrounding  matter. 

His  logical  difficulties  are,  however,  small  compared  with  those 
of  the  student  of  the  mental  and  moral  sciences  :  for  the  latter  has 
to  deal  with  processes  mainly  initiated,  not  by  efficient,  but  by 
final  causes — in  a  word,  with  acts  of  free  will.  For  from  the  very 
nature  of  such  acts  the  observer  can  only  be  certain  about  their 
effects,  and  never  of  their  causes.  He  can  never  know  enough  of 
another  man’s  mind  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  take  such  and  such  a  course  of  action.  He  can  only 
interpret  another’s  conduct  by  analogy  with  his  own,  and  he 
knows  to  start  with  that  the  other’s  mental  and  moral  history  is 
quite  different  in  many  respects  from  his  own,  so  that  this 
analogy  can  at  best  be  only  a  very  rough-and-ready  instrument 
for  practical  research — ^never  a  tool  by  which  scientific  accuracy 
can  be  reached. 

Let  us  stop  to  consider  what  should  be  the  mental  equipment  of 
a  student  of  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 
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Now,  if  science  strictly  is  only  of  oniversals,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
most  confine  himself  to  the  general  properties  of  mind  and  morals, 
and  leave  out  of  sight  all  unique  problems.  He  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  universal  qualities  of  time,  space,  physical 
motions  and  chemical  agents  so  far  as  they  affect  mental  and 
moral  development.  From  the  same  point  of  view  he  must  know 
not  indeed  the  universal  (for  of  universal  processes  there  are  few 
or  none),  but  rather  the  typical  processes  of  organic  developments 
and  decay.  Then,  starting  with  all  this  as  furniture,  he  may  hope 
to  discover  typical  mental  and  moral  processes.  Obviously,  then; 
if  he  is  called  upon  to  explain  a  unique  mental  or  moral  event,  he 
will  have  to  take  into  account  not  merely  the  typical  factors,  but 
just  those  unique  factors  that  have  caused  this  particular  mental 
or  moral  event.  Such  a  unique  factor  or  factors  may  be  due 
either  to  the  chance,  and  therefore  unforseeable  occurrence  of  an 
external  agency — say,  a  blow  upon  a  man’s  head — or  to  a  unique 
act  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If,  then,  the  factors  so  described 
are  thought  to  be  adequate  to  the  event  in  question,  most  of  us 
would  say  that  the  event  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
some  perhaps  would  go  further  and  say  that  it  had  been  scientifi¬ 
cally  explained — putting,  in  my  opinion,  rather  a  strain  on  the 
meaning  of  “  scientifically.” 

These  preliminary  and  rather  lengthy  remarks  bring  us  to  the 
proper  subject  of  this  essay — what  is  the  logical  meaning  of 
explanation  in  economic  theory  and  economic  history,  though 
the  general  answer  to  the  question  should  by  this  time  have 
become  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  real  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  appears  to  be  due 
ultimately  to  the  very  composite  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of 
economics  as  ordinarily  conceived.  Though  it  is  quite  true  that 
from  one  point  of  view  the  economist  deals  with  only  one  of  many 
possible  aspects  of  human  life,  none  the  less  this  particular  aspect 
concerns  man  in  very  various  relations  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men 
and  to  the  external  circumstances  of  his  life.  Repetitions, 
therefore,  in  economical  events — and  there  can  be  science  only 
where  there  is  repetition — occur  with  very  varying  degrees 
between  almost  universality  as  the  limit  on  the  one  side  and  abso¬ 
lute  uniqueness  as  the  limit  on  the  other.  At  their  highest. 
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therefore,  so-called  economical  laws  can  only  be  typical,  not 
absolutely  universal. 

Mention  was  made  just  now  of  the  composite  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  of  political  economy.  One  part  of  it 
merely  concerns  man’s  animal  nature  as  a  food-consuming 
and  food-seeking  animal — activities  which  man  shares  with  the 
whole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Again,  man  as  an  animal 
reproduces  his  kind,  and  cares  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
young  children.  The  economist  must,  therefore,  be  acquainted 
with  the  typical  laws  of  animal  life  and  indeed  of  vegetable 
life  as  well ;  for  a  large  portion  of  human  food  is  taken  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Yet  even  in  this  part  of  his  study 
the  economist’s  generalizations  fall  far  short  of  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  physiologist,  who  has  to  deal  with  these  same 
vital  processes,  but  from  another  point  of  view ;  for  man’s 
spontaneity  and  inventiveness  disturb  the  uniformities  of  his  life 
even  from  the  merely  animal  point  of  view.  He  invents  tools  of 
various  kinds — ploughs,  storehouses,  ships,  which  give  him  great 
power  of  control  over  the  processes  of  nature,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
grow  his  food  almost  where  he  likes,  how  he  likes,  and  when  he 
likes.  The  com  of  Argentina  tastes  as  good  to  the  Englishman, 
when  he  eats  his  loaf,  as  any  home-grown  produce.  In  fact,  it  is 
this  wide  control  over  natural  processes,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  natural  animal  wants,  that  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  disturbing  element  in  the  theory  of  political  economy. 
The  few  wide  generalizations  that  the  economist  can  make  in  this 
part  of  his  work  are  so  obvious  and  commonplace  that  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  distinct  mention,  except  on  the  late  Professor 
Jowett’s  maxim  that  commonplaces  need  to  be  repeated,  because 
they  are  so  often  forgotten.  But  the  economist  does  not  limit 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  men’s  mere  animal  wants  to  the 
satisfaction  of  which  the  size  of  men’s  stomachs  sets  a  more  or 
less  constant  limit.  He  boldly  leaves  the  animal  sphere  and  all 
the  human  activities  occupied  in  satisfying  its  wants,  and  tries  to 
enlarge  his  theory  so  as  to  include  all  objects  at  least  of  exchange¬ 
able  wealth  and  all  human  activities  engaged  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  such  objects.  His  method, 
therefore;  must  be  chiefly  psychological  and  teleological :  he  must 
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ascertain,  from  actual  experience  what  are  the  ends — normal  and 
abnormal,  moral  and  immoral,  wise  and  foolish — ^which  human 
beings  hope  to  attain,  when  they  engage  in  such  activities.  A 
most  cursory  investigation  of  human  society  shows  at  once  that 
such  ends  vary  almost  indefinitely  with  time  and  place.  The 
economic  ends  of  the  old  Hebrew  patriarch  have  but  little  in 
common  with  those  of  the  modem  American  multi-millionaire. 
A  few  processes  are  indeed  constantly  repeated  in  all  stages  of 
society  beyond  the  family :  in  all  buyings  and  sellings,  whether 
of  a  lamb  or  of  Suez  Canal  shares,  there  are  common  elements, 
which  repeat  themselves.  Land,  labour  and  capital  are  necessary 
elements  in  all  acts  of  production.  A  theory  of  normal  value 
can  be  framed,  which  mutatis  muiandis,  is  as  applicable  to  the  days 
of  Joseph  as  it  is  to  the  modem  market.  Still  the  unique  elements 
in  the  various  societies  with  which  economists  deal  are  so  im¬ 
portant  compared  with  the  common  elements,  that  they  find  them 
of  far  greater  interest  than  the  beggarly  elements  of  their  theory, 
which  alone  can  be  expressed  in  more  or  less  general  terms,  and 
accordingly  economists  are  now  mainly  occupied  in  attempts  to 
explain  such  problems  as  these  unique  phenomena  present. 

But  if  the  economist  once  concentrates  his  attention  upon  the 
unique  and  individual,  leaving  the  typical  and  general,  which  tend 
towards  repetition,  his  problem  immediately  becomes  the  problem 
either  of  the  intelligent  economic  historian,  or  of  the  intelligent 
economic  statesman — of  the  historian  if  he  deals  with  the  present 
or  past ;  of  the  statesman,  if  he  tries  to  deal  with  the  future. 
Now  most  economists  will  probably  agree  that  what  the  statesman 
needs  to  solve  his  economic  problems  for  the  future  is  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  voDc,  given  according  to  Plato  by  9ua  fioipa  ;  he  may 
be  all  the  better  for  a  sound  knowledge  of  economic  theory  and 
history,  but  these  will  help  him  but  little  without  the  divine  gift 
of  vovc.  At  any  rate  the  future  cannot  be  explained,  and  our 
subject  is  to  deal  with  explanation.  To  be  asked  to  explain  an 
economical  fact  means,  therefore — ^given  something  either  here  and 
now,  or  at  some  time  and  place  in  the  past,  what  were  the  causes 
that  produced  this  effect  ?  and  this,  we  say,  is  essentially  the 
problem  of  the  historian — ^not  of  the  scientist. 

The  economist’s  first  task  is  clear  abstraction  of  the  given  fact 
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from  all  surrounding  circumstances — a  task  by  no  means  easy. 
He  must  have  a  definite  notion  of  what  he  wants  to  explain.  To 
achieve  this  he  must  possess  a  well-trained  intellect.  He  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  material  sources  of  wealth,  the  processes 
of  organic  development,  the  ends  or  motives  of  human  actions, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  human  society  in  question. 
This  definite  knowledge  of  the  fact  already  attained,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  requires  a  similar  process  of  abstraction.  The 
conditions  of  the  fact  are,  of  course,  the  whole  histofy  of  the 
universe  up  to  the  given  moment.  The  economist  has,  therefore, 
to  cut  out  from  this  complex  mass  just  those  conditions  which,  for 
the  problem  in  hand,  it  is  most  essential  for  him  to  know  ;  and  as 
ex  hypoihesi  the  given  fact  is  in  the  time  process,  the  conditions 
he  has  to  discover  must  be  antecedent  conditions  ;  for  ex  hypothesi 
he  has  already  abstracted  the  given  fact  from  its  simultaneous 
and  to  him  unimportant  conditions  or  circumstances.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  purpose  with  \^hich  he  starts  on  his  investigation 
will  serve  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish,  among  all  the 
antecedent  conditions,  those  which  are  essential  from  those  which 
are  unessential  for  him  to  know  ;  so  that,  if  the  problem  is  at  all 
complex,  obviously  there  is  room  here  for  any  number  of  mistakes. 
His  well-trained  intellect  must  be  full  of  resources,  which  will 
enable  him  to  frame  this,  that,  and  the  other  hypothesis,  until 
he  hits  on  one  to  suit  the  facts.  Logically,  therefore,  his  method 
is  best  described  as  deductive.  For  his  hypothesis  will  take  the 
form — all  As  are  Bs — this  particular  case  is  A,  therefore  it  is  B. 
More  probably,  however,  his  syllogism  will  not  be  simple  but 
disjunctive,  and  so  will  take  the  form  A  is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  etc. 
But  this  particular  case  is  not  C  or  D,  therefore  it  must  be  B. 

Incidentally  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  none  of  Mill’s  four 
or  five  inductive  methods  are  really  inductive  ;  for  none  of  them 
infer  from  particulars  to  generals.  They  are  all  of  them  examples 
of  disjunctive  syllogism ;  and  in  each  case  the  phenomenon  (or 
phenomena)  in  question  is  not  treated  as  a  mere  particular,  but 
as  an  instance,  and  if  an  instance,  then  a  particular  instance  of 
some  general  hypothesis  already  present  in  the  mind  of  the  inves¬ 
tigator.  This  confusion — to  be  found  especially  in  Mill — is 
traceable  to  the  de  facto  inseparability  of  the  universal  and 
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particular.  For  as  soon  as  we  think  of  a  thing  and  do  not  merely 
perceive  it  here  and  now,  we  think  of  it  in  conceptual  terms,  and 
concepts  are  ipso  Jacto  universals :  thus  we  cazmot  help  thinking 
of  a  particular  as  a  manifestation  of  a  universal,  or  of  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  universals.  Furthermore,  in  one  very  important 
respect  the  particular  problem  for  the  historian  is  simpler  than  the 
problem  of  the  statesman.  He  is  not  troubled  with  the  problem 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Whether  we  believe  in  human  freedom 
of  action  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  penetrate  far 
into  the  mystery  of  the  future.  But  when  once  an  action  has 
been  done,  it  is  always  ideally  possible  to  analyse  the  chain  of 
causes  which  made  the  action  in  question  develop  in  the  particular 
way  it  did.  For  want  of  evidence  or  of  knowledge  the  analysis 
may  of  course  be  impracticable ;  but  the  action  once  done, 
ideally  at  any  rate  it  is  (on  the  assumption  of  the  intelligibility 
of  the  universe  —  perhaps  a  large  assumption)  capable  of 
explanation. 

The  given  particular  problem  once  before  the  mind  of  the 
investigators  in  as  definite  a  form  as  possible — what  happens 
next  ? 

His  memory  at  once  rushes  forward  to  supply  analogous  cases, 
out  of  which  his  imagination  tries  to  construct  on  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  before  him  a  conceptual  or  rational  reconstruction  of  the 
antecedent  conditions  or  causes,  which  presumably  have  caused 
the  fact  under  investigation.  So  far  only  psychological — no 
logical — processes  seem  to  have  been  involved  ;  and  yet  this  part 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  more  than  half  the  battle.  For  it  is 
just  here  that  the  genius  is  distinguished  from  the  fool :  he  alone 
has  what  Bacon  calls  the  notiones  hene  ierminatae  stored  in  his 
mind  which  are  adequate  to  solve  the  problem,  and  he  alone  has 
the  power  of  using  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  investigation  the  same  process  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  is  going  on. 

Thus  let  M  be  the  state  of  the  universe  out  of  which  X  has 
been  isolated  or  abstracted  in  thought  as  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
In  trying  to  find  antecedents  the  investigator  traces  X  back  in 
order  of  time  to  Xi  and  Xs  corresponding  to  Mi  and  Mg.  In 
doing  so  be  has  made  a  double  abstraction  ;  for  not  only  has  he. 
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as  he  did  before,  abstracted  Xi  from  and  X]  from  M3,  but  while 
in  rerum  natura  the  process  of  development  from  X3  to  X  was 
necessarily  continuous,  he  has,  for  purposes  of  his  own  convenience, 
abstracted  definite  stages  in  the  process  Xi  and  X2,  well  knowing 
that  they  are  mere  stages,  in  between  which  he  might,  if  he  Uked, 
interpose  an  indefinite  number  of  intervening  stages  X^,  Xb,  Xc, 
etc. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  his  well-stored  memory  leads  him  to 
conjecture  that  the  well-known  economical  causes  A,  B,  C,  com¬ 
bine  together  to  produce  Xi.  Here  he  will  go  through  a  series  of 
hypothetical  syllogisms :  he  will  reason  deductively ;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  reasoning  he  will  break  up  Xi,  into  the  parts 
that  he  thinks  it  essential  for  him  to  emphasize  and  show  that 
these  parts  are  caused  by  the  causes  A,  B,  and  C,  and  that  the 
whole  stage  Xi,  is  caused  by  A,  B,  and  C  acting  together.  He 
will  use  his  memory,  imagination,  and  hypothetical  deductive 
reasoning  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  show  that  the  antecedent 
stage  X2  is  caused,  let  us  say,  by  a,  /3,  y.  At  this  point  let  us  suppose 
him  to  stop.  Now,  he  may  stop  from  one  of  two  reasons  :  either 
from  sheer  inability  to  press  his  analysis  farther  back — ^in  which 
case  he  will  have  reached  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  set  him ;  or  because  in  reaching  a,  /3,  y  as  the  antecedents 
of  A,  B,  C,  and  A,  B,  C  as  the  antecedents  of  X,  he  has  ascertained 
well-known  economical  causes  a,  /3,  and  y  to  have  been  at  work, 
and  in  this  second  case  he  would  say  that  he  has  explained  the 
problem.  This  satisfactory  explanation  will,  then,  consist  in  his 
showing  that  in  the  universal  time  process,  when  the  stages 
X3,  Xi  and  X  have  been  isolated,  it  is  possible  to  emphasize  a,  (3,  y, 
A,  B,  C,  as  the  most  essential  economic  or  other  causes  that  have 
united  together  to  produce  the  particular  X  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  explain.  Obviously,  then,  the  rules  of  formal  logic  will 
give  the  investigator  but  little  help  ;  they  amount  to  little  more 
than — ^use  the  form  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism  correctly, 
and  above  all  avoid  the  fallacy  of  the  consequent ;  in  other  words, 
post  hoc,  propter  hoc.  But  the  real  difficulty  of  the  whole  investi¬ 
gation  lies  in  properly  abstracting  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential  factors  of  the  fact.  It  is  only  his  economical  knowledge 
and  insight  that  will  enable  him  to  do  this  satisfactorily. 
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In  conclasion,  it  will  be  well  to  sum  apthe  results  of  the  foregoing 
arguments. 

(1)  Objection  is  taken  to  the  terms  “  abstract  ”  and  “concrete  ” 
being  applied  to  so-called  different  methods  of  political  economy, 
on  the  ground  that  all  investigation — philosophical,  scientific,  and 
historical — ^is  ipso  facto  abstract.  The  distinction  meant  by 
these  terms  is  much  better  expressed  by  the  terms  “  theoretical  ” 
and  “  applied  economics.” 

(2)  If  the  term  i*  science  ”  is  to  be  strictly  limited  to  science 
of  universals,  then  a  science  of  political  economy  is  practically 
non-existent ;  but  if  the  term  is  to  be  extended  to  things  which 
happen  as  a  general  rule,  ra  wc  tm  t6  iroXv,  then  certain  general 
statements  can  be  made. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
general  statements  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter 
of  political  economy,  which  tries  to  survey  man  at  one  and  the 
same  time  as  a  mere  food-producing  and  food-consuming  animal, 
as  a  wealth-producing  and  consuming  animal,  and  as  a  self- 
conscious,  intelligent,  moral,  and  pohtical  animal.  Political 
economy  thus  finds  very  constant  repetitions  in  his  more  animal 
acts,  and  very  few  repetitions  in  his  more  moral,  social,  and  pohtical 
acts.  Consequently  there  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
general  statements  whereby  pohtical  economy  attempts  to  describe 
these  various  classes  of  action. 

(4)  The  impossibihty  of  prediction  in  economics  is  shared  by 
it  with  ah  the  biological  sciences,  and  is  due  to  the  spontaneity 
found  in  varying  degrees  in  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

(6)  Explanation,  whether  of  a  given  fact  present  or  past,  must 
always  involve  a  statement  of  antecedent  conditions,  and  therefore 
logicaUy  must  always  be  deductive,  but  the  syUogisms  involved 
may  be  categorical,  hypothetical,  or  disjunctive. 

(6)  Logical  rules,  however,  can  afford  but  httle  help  to  the 
investigator.  For  the  processes  of  inference  involved  are  very 
simple  and  fohowed  in  practice  by  every  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  he  be  acquainted  with  formal  logic  or  not. 

(7)  The  difficulties  of  investigation  are  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  notiones  bene  terminatae,  with  which  to 
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approach  any  given  problem  ;  and  in  the  difficulty  of  abstracting 
the  essential  from  the  non-essential  factors  of  any  given  fact.  For 
this  abstract  elimination  no  logical  rules  can  be  given.  A  psycho¬ 
logical  description  of  a  typical  investigation  can  be  vaguely  formu¬ 
lated,  but  the  success  of  any  particular  investigation  must,  in 
political  economy,  as  indeed  in  all  the  sciences,  whether  exact  or 
inexact,  depend  on  the  dyxivota  or  sagacity  of  the  investigator. 

(8)  Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  discussions  and  differences 
as  to  the  proper  logical  method  of  economics  are  really  due  to  the 
different  aspects  from  which  man  is  surveyed  by  economics.  For 
while  his  off-repeated  almost  animal  actions  admit  of  an  exactness 
of  statement  approaching  to  that  of  mathematics,  his  occasional 
interferences,  if  they  may  be  so  expressed  with  the  hitherto 
prevailing  types,  say,  of  supply  and  demand — ^interferences  pro¬ 
duced  by  inventions  or  legislative  enactments — ^may  very  well  be 
in  each  case  unique,  so  that  the  explanations  of  such  unique  facts 
cannot  take  the  form  of  general  statements,  but  must  consist  in 
an  abstract  analysis  of  the  causes  and  aims  of  the  human  actions 
involved,  and  of  the  particular  conditions  which  have  combined 
them  all  together  to  produce  the  unique  fact  in  question. 


G.  E.  Underhill. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  A  “COMBINE.” 

A  T  the  present  day  there  are  no  rhetorical  words  so  useful  as 
“  Trusts  ”  and  *'  Combines.”  With  these  words  resounded 
the  streets  and  squares  of  New  York  during  the  last  election. 
Passionate  men  and  passionate  women  in  Union  Square  pleaded 
with  their  audiences  to  resist  the  awful  power  of  the  Trusts. 
Plays  were  produced  showing  the  unscrupulous  methods  adopted 
by  the  controllers  of  the  Trusts,  and  laying  bare  the  down-trampling 
of  the  public.  Just  as  a  stump  orator  could  once  inflame  England 
by  hinting  at  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits — and  can  inflame  Liverpool 
and  Belfast  to  this  day — so  the  orator  in  the  United  States  has  his 
Pope  and  Jesuits.  His  Pope  is  the  millionaire ;  his  Jesuits  are  the 
Trusts.  The  crowd  does  not  think.  Here  is  something  to  be  abused, 
something  which  can  be  blamed  for  everything  in  the  social  state 
which  is  open  to  criticism.  We  all  love  a  grievance,  and  the  griev¬ 
ance  is  a  hundredfold  more  precious  when  there  is  some  generally 
contemned  institution  which  we  can  hold  responsible  for  our 
grievance.  Whatever  Trusts  and  Combines  may  be,  they  fulfil 
this  useful  function.  When  in  doubt,  blame  the  Trusts. 

It  is  not  much  better  in  England.  The  Daily  Mail  inflamed 
England  against  a  Soap  Trust.  Recently  one  of  the  most  acute  of 
our  political  thinkers  has  written  a  play  in  which  he  has  trounced 
the  Trusts  thoroughly  and  effectually.  No  one  could  accuse  the 
writer  of  an  intellectual  play  produced  at  one  of  these  select 
theatres  m  London  of  currying  public  favour — the  “  intellectual 
theatre  ”  is  indeed  in  a  world  apart — but  the  writer  is  beset  by  the 
same  idea.  Over  and  above  our  social  state  sits  a  Monster.  The 
image  of  him  may  be  seen  in  any  ordinary  issue  of  Li/e,  that  clever 
American  weekly  which  confines  its  cleverness  to  the  superficies  of 
criticism.  He  has  glaring  eyes  and  prominent  teeth  and  clenched 
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hands,  and  around  his  huge  feet  the  pigmy  people  of  the  world 
assemble.  Some  of  them  are  crushed.  Those  who  escape  crushing 
are  terror-stricken.  There  is  no  ethics  and  no  conscience  and  no 
love  of  man  in  this  Monster.  He  may  have  a  Bible-class  on 
Sundays,  or  he  may  support  some  other  religious  institution,  but 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  he  is  a  human  being  without  humanity, 
a  soulless  destroyer  of  souls,  a  thief  and  a  liar  associated  with 
thieves  and  liars. 

This  is  the  picture.  It  is  a  useful  picture  in  America.  Indeed, 
if  there  had  not  been  Trusts  and  Combines  I  think  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  to  invent  them,  if  only  to  cover  the  shameful 
neglect  of  social  righteousness  by  the  politicians.  If  there  is  no 
moral  fervour  in  politics,  it  is  useful  and  convenient  to  assign  it  to 
the  Trusts.  If  political  parties  are  face  to  face  with  social  wrongs 
which  they  dare  not  tackle  for  fear  of  each  other — pass  an  anti- 
Trust  Act,  which  will  be  popular,  even  if  the  wit  of  man  can  neither 
interpret  it  nor  apply  it.  When  the  time  comes  for  an  election,  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  use  of  high-sounding  but  meaningless 
phrases.  Anything  more  pitiable  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  last 
election  could  not  be  imagined.  He  had  no  policy.  He  had  no 
central  principle  to  declare.  But  he  poured  out  fierce  oratory 
against  money-interests  and  in  favour  of  what  he  called  "  square¬ 
dealing.”  It  led  nowhere,  even  if  it  evoked  applause.  It  was  used 
ad  nauseam,  until  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  asserted  itself  and 
the  device  was  transparent.  The  East  side  asked  for  bread : 
Roosevelt  gave  them  denunciations  of  the  Monster.  The  East  side 
groaned  under  the  high  cost  of  living  :  Roosevelt  talked  eternally 
about  a  ”  square  deal.”  On  this  occasion  the  trick  failed,  not 
because  it  was  an  ineffective  trick,  but  because  it  was  overdone. 
It  shot  beyond  the  mark.  The  people  have  a  God-given  insight 
into  such  methods,  and  whatever  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  learned 
or  may  not  have  learned  in  the  last  election,  he  has  certainly  learned 
this,  and  he  could  add  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  Gustav  le 
Bon’s  studies  of  the  crowd. 

What  we  are  all  slow  to  see  is  that  the  Trust  is  not  a  cause  of 
anything  at  all,  but  is  an  effect  of  something.  All  sorts  of  glittering 
detail  has  been  given  to  us  concerning  the  history  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust.  They  were  probably  true,  but  even  so  the  central  fact 
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must  not  be  overlooked.  If  Mr.  Rockfeller  were  guilty  of  all  the 
enormity  ascribed  to  him  (and  if  he  is,  then  we  have  no  further 
to  seek  for  the  Monster)  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
economic  alternative,  ruthless  competition,  is  not  exactly  a 
perfect  system.  It  means  waste  and  cruelty.  It  means  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  commercial  corruption — rebates 
and  misrepresentations.  In  the  process  of  forming  a  Trust 
there  have  been  cruelties,  though  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been 
such  a  situation  as  the  central  situation  in  the  play  I 
have  mentioned.  But  there  have  also  been  fine  actions,  bold 
magnanimities,  and  Federal  legislation  has  to  its  discredit 
that  it  sought  at  a  late  stage  rather  to  cure  the  disease  than 
to  prevent  it  or  to  check  it  in  the  earlier  processes.  In  other 
words,  when  the  small  trader  could  have  been  protected  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  no  one  felt  the  moral  appeal.  When  the  Trust  was  big  enough 
to  be  immune  from  l^islation,  then  a  fatuous  Act  was  passed  which 
now  and  again  is  trumpeted  in  the  newspapers.  The  law  advisers 
to  the  President  are  to  this  day  studying  the  circumstances  of  a 
vast  Combine  with  a  view  to  action,  but  not  a  soul  is  deceived  by 
the  announcement.  There  may  be  litigation  :  the  popular  hatred 
of  Trusts  may  be  appeased  thereby.  But  beyond  the  kicking  up 
of  a  Uttle  harmless  dust  nothing  will  be  done. 

In  the  United  States  nationalization  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
history  of  the  Post  Ofl&ce  proves  it.  Where  the  Post  Ofl&ce  with  us- 
is  a  State  organism  of  the  highest  development,  in  America  it  halts 
timidly.  It  cannot  undertake  the  Tel^aph  Service,  which  is 
run  by  two  rival  Companies.  It  cannot  start  a  Parcels  Post, 
though  on  every  hand  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  such  a  con¬ 
venience.  The  ordinary  apology  is  that  the  Express  Companies 
form  a  Trust,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  dare  not  interfere. 
This  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth,  for  even  if  the  Express  Companies 
were  not  a  trust,  the  size  of  the  country,  the  involved  question  of 
railway  rates,  the  difficulty  of  organization  due  to  the  fact  that 
Government  Service  is  not  respected  as  it  is  in  England,  would  all 
present  difficulties.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  organization  is  the 
chief  cause.  In  a  new  country  where  pioneer  enterprise  is  possible 
in  so  many  directions  the  ablest  men  find  outlets  for  their  energies 
quite  apart  from  Government  service.  The  chances  of  making  a 
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fortune  in  commercial  enterprise  are  far  greater  than  in  England. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  subtle  dignity,  as  with  us,  in  a  Government 
post  apart  from  the  question  of  income.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  system  which  makes  vast  changes  of  subordinates  on 
the  occasion  of  a  change  of  government,  for  no  doubt  it  conserves 
loyalty  in  principle  to  the  chief,  since  his  views  are  the  views  of 
his  assistants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  to  be  said 
against  it.  There  is  no  conception  in  Government  offices  in  the 
United  States  of  the  science  of  administration  as  permanent  ad¬ 
ministrators  understand  it,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  vast  changes 
undoubtedly  lowers  the  esteem  in  which  the  service  is  held. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  permanent  Civil  Service, 
but  so  far  these  efforts  in  respect  of  the  Post  Office  have  only  dealt 
with  the  less  important  posts,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
transient  nature  of  the  more  exalted  posts  has  been  emphasized  in 
the  process. 

However  favourably  we  may  regard  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  public  service 
permeates  the  organization.  This  is  no  matter  for  great  surprise 
in  a  country  where  the  instinct  towards  corporate  life  hardly 
exists.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
but  it  has  not  been  realized  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  differs 
altogether  from  the  instinct  of  corporate  life.  There  is  practically 
no  sense  of  corporate  life  as  between  the  principalities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  German  Empire,  but  there  is  a  very  real  sense  of 
patriotism.  The  American  who  imagined  that  the  Spanish  War 
would  make  for  corporate  life  was  altogether  disappointed  when  it 
resulted  in  a  crude  and  happily  transient  jingoism.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  sense  of  corporate  life  could  exist  in  a  country  where 
the  citizen  hardly  realizes  what  the  unit  of  corporate  life  should  be. 
The  business  man  in  New  York  State  who  resides  in  New  Jersey — 
the  lot  of  thousands — can  hardly  feel  an  exuberant  sense  of  New 
York  corporate  life  by  day  and  of  New  Jersey  life  by  night.  As 
for  the  federation,  in  respect  of  the  instinct  I  have  mentioned,  it 
has  practically  no  influence.  It  may  be  that  strong  efforts  will 
make  Washington  into  a  centre  of  fashionable  life  as  it  has  already 
made  it  a  most  beautiful  city.  But  Washington  can  never  be 
the  London  of  the  United  States.  It  can  never  focus  the  corporate 
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life.  As  an  ethical  directing  influence,  it  is  no  more  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  than  it  is  to  the  disfranchised  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  section  of  humanity  which  is  refused 
even  a  municipal  vote  because  it  might  use  it  to  too  good 
purpose. 

This  is  the  underlying  truth  of  the  situation.  If  there  were  a 
real  sense  of  corporate  life,  either  national  or  municipal,  there  are 
various  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  hour.  In 
the  very  heart  of  New  York  city  is  a  horse  tram  system,  as  crude  as 
it  well  could  be,  with  a  great  stove  within  each  car  to  warm  the 
passengers,  and  a  hideous  black  chimney  to  emit  th..  .^moke — in  a 
city  presumably  smokeless.  In  Syracuse  the  express  trains  run 
along  the  streets,  without  handrail  or  other  protection.  In  Boston 
there  are  crowded  little  thoroughfares  which  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away  long  ago.  In  St.  Louis — the  dirtiest  of  all  American 
cities — there  is  a  campaign  afoot  to  check  the  black  smoke  from 
factory  chimneys  which  all  the  world  knows  can  be  avoided  at  a 
small  cost.  Tell  your  American  friend  of  this  and  he  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  Municipal  government  is  corrupt,  he  says,  and  that  is 
an  end  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  he  and  the  thousands  like  him  have 
no  conception  of  corporate  life,  its  jonsibilities  or  its  privileges. 
It  is  not  likely  they  could  have,  for  “  the  ethnic  stew  "  has  about 
forty  languages,  all  alive  and  likely  to  live.  Even  the  Trade 
Unions  in  America  are  not  Unions  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Life  is  appallingly  individualistic.  Services  to  the  public  are  per¬ 
formed  by  private  Corporations.  Just  as  no  one  in  America  has 
ever  dreamed  of  a  telegraph  service  worked  by  the  State,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  State,  including  the  small  towns,  so  we  find 
that  the  last  solution  which  occurs  to  any  one  in  respect  of  a  public 
service  is  to  nationalize  or  municipalize  it.  There  is  not  a  town  in 
England  which  cannot  give  a  long  start  even  to  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  tramway  service.  There  is 
hardly  a  hamlet  in  England  which  has  not  its  telegraph  office, 
worked  and  maintained  as  portions  of  a  whole  organism  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  question  whether  in  itself  it  pays  its  way  or  not,  differing 
widely  from  the  small  town  in  America  which  trusts  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  railway  company  for  its  telegrams. 

In  recent  years  the  force  of  economic  pressure  has  affected  very 
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seriously  the  companies  which  render  public  service.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  State  Commissions  and  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  has  put  under  strict  surveillance  all  companies  render¬ 
ing  any  utility  to  the  public.  Railways,  tramways,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  one  and  all  closely  watched.  Their  ex¬ 
penditure  and  revenue  are  examined,  and  the  Commissions  restrict 
the  dividend  paid  to  stockholders  to  a  reasonable  amount.  More 
than  that,  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  is  tested,  and  public 
complaints  are  voiced  and  directed,  and  are  given  additional  force 
by  the  Commissioners.  At  first  the  Companies  concerned  viewed 
this  public  oversight  with  considerable  disfavour,  but  owing  to 
various  circumstances  the  more  enlightened  of  the  leaders  of 
companies  are  coming  to  see  that  this  oversight  strengthens  their 
position  and  gives  them  a  claim  upon  the  public  which  otherwise 
they  could  never  have  urged.  Instead  of  being  merely  dividend¬ 
making  concerns,  they  have  become  organizations  with,  first  and 
foremost,  a  duty  to  the  public ;  secondly,  a  duty  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  ;  thirdly,  a  duty  to  their  stockholders. 

The  play  of  economic  forces  which  has  brought  about  this 
change  is  responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  a  stimulus  which  has 
been  given  to  the  sense  of  corporate  life.  However  humble  the 
authority  which  sits  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  delinquencies  of  one 
of  the  public  utilities'  companies,  it  places  invariably  in  the  very 
forefront  the  idea  of  “  public  service.”  There  must  be,  it  says,  no 
discrimination  between  one  member  of  the  public  and  another. 
There  must  be  no  injustice  in  the  balance  between  charges  and 
dividends.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  though  the  sense  of 
nationalization  and  even  of  municipalization  is  very  weak,  yet 
there  is  a  reasonable  approximation  to  both  in  some  of  the  public 
service  companies.  The  officers  of  these  companies  are  usually 
enthusiastic  servants  of  the  public,  striving  to  give  the  best  service 
possible.  I  speak  of  one  section  of  public  service  with  which  I 
happen  to  be  intimate — the  Telephone  Service.  It  is  remarkable 
how  high  in  public  esteem  the  large  telephone  companies  stand. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  with  what  broad-minded  policy,  and 
with  what  insight  into  public  needs,  tbe  Telephone  service  is 
conducted.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  advantages  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  private  company,  under  State  control,  as  compared 
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with  nationalization.  But  1  am  sure  of  the  fact  that,  with 
little  instinct  for  corporate  life  on  the  grand  scale,  with  but  a  feeble 
sense  of  a  wide  national  duty  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  nationaliza¬ 
tion  would  be  a  failure.  Like  law,  it  is  of  little  use  unless  it  is 
backed  by  and  inflamed  with  a  strong  public  opinion.  Nationaliza¬ 
tion  in  America  has  no  public  opinion  behind  it. 

Here,  then,  is  a  Combine  to  our  hand.  Probably  in  the  fulness 
of  time  it  will  become  a  Monopoly.  I  have  heard  that  in  the 
ownership  of  this  particular  Combine  there  are  a  few  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States.  If  so,  it  gives  us  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  considering  the  moral  and  the  economical  side  of 
the  working  of  a  Combine.  I  suppose  in  its  history  it  has  been 
guilty  of  some  of  the  offences  of  which  we  have  read  so  much.  It 
has  probably  bought  up  rivals,  probably  has  strangled  competition. 
Yet  in  all  fairness  I  must  urge  on  its  behalf  that  its  methods  are 
admirable.  I  found  my  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices  baffled  at  every 
point.  I  found  particular  care  for  employees  as  evident  as  it  well 
could  be.  I  found  tender  regard  for  past  services — even  to  the 
extent  of  the  continuance  in  employment  of  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  sight.  A  Government  Department  could  not  have  retained 
him  :  not  one  private  employer  in  a  thousand  would  have  done  so. 
Thewhole  of  the  staff  work  hard — probably  a  little  harder  than  their 
English  brethren.  They  are  singularly  enthusiastic.  They  have 
enterprise  and  endeavour  in  the  forefront  of  their  dealing.s.  As  for 
the  service  which  is  given  to  the  public  it  is  probably  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  There  are  criticisms  which  might  be 
ventured,  but  they  are  English  criticisms.  This  Combine  is  doing, 
perhaps,  what  the  State  ought  to  be  doing  for  itself  at  a  less  cost. 
But  seeing  that  the  State  in  America  caimot  or  will  not  do  it,  the 
Combine  undertakes  the  task.  And,  unless  I  am  altogether  mis¬ 
taken,  its  services  are  a  hundredfold  more  efficient  than  the  services 
of  an  aggregate  of  smaller  companies,  with  their  petty  rivalries  and 
jealousies.  Certainly  the  staff  is  better  treated  in  every  way,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  stockholders  get  a  more  liberal  and  a 
more  secure  return. 

This,  of  course,  looks  like  whitewashing.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
public  opinion  that  one  who  has  testimony  to  bear  should  bear 
it.  I  looked  for  the  Monster.  I  found  Men  instead — decent, 
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humanitarian,  high-principled  Men.  It  set  me  wondering.  What, 
after  all,  if  these  Combines  and  Trusts  were  not  the  economic  escape 
from  hopeless  waste.  Frankly,  I  am  a  nationalist  and  a  municipal- 
ist  in  respect  of  public  services.  Nations  and  municipalities  can 
have  a  keener  regard  than  private  companies  for  a  widely -inclusive 
duty.  They  can  hold  in  balance  the  necessity  for  giving  assistance 
in  one  way  or  another  to  weaker  sections  of  the  community.  The 
State  can  extend  telephones  at  a  loss  to  villages  ;  the  Municipality 
can  run  workmen’s  trams  at  a  loss.  But  out  of  each  may  come  very 
direct  and  real  gain  to  the  community.  A  dividend-paying  com¬ 
pany  cannot  do  this,  even  when  it  has  reached  the  size  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  State-controlled  Combine.  That  it  can  go  a  long  way 
in  this  direction  is  proved  by  the  history  of  several  large  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  What  we  learn,  therefore,  is  that  where 
the  community  at  large  has  not  the  corporate  instinct  in  respect  of 
the  public  services,  nationalization  as  an  ultimate  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  alone,  and  that  these 
forces  will  probably  work  in  the  direction  of  making  Combines  and 
Trusts.  Provided  that  these  Combines  are  regvdated  by  Public 
Service  Commissions,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
efficient  and  economical — so  far  as  they  go.  The  trouble  is  they 
go  either  too  far,  or  do  not  go  far  enough.  In  respect  of  gathering 
other  companies  in  their  talons  there  are  manifest  dangers.  Once 
the  Combine  gains  a  strength  equal  to  the  occasion,  new  ideas  may 
be  throttled  at  the  outset,  if  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  financial 
menace.  It  is  a  purely  theoretical  objection  and  it  has  its  weight, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  comparison 
with  the  advantage  of  linking  together  in  one  enterprise  a  number 
of  wastefuUy  competitive  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Combine  may  not  go  far  enough.  It  may  content  itself  with  taking 
“  the  cream  of  the  business,”  having  no  interest  in  the  small  town 
or  in  the  village,  which,  of  course,  is  not  really  lucrative. 

Although,  therefore,  I  am  on  the  side  of  nationalization,  there  is 
one  point  where  the  Combine  has  its  advantages.  Employment  by 
the  nation  is  permanent,  save  where  positive  misconduct  is  proved. 
To  the  employee  this  is  not  an  unmixed  boon.  It  brings  a  certain 
lethargy  in  its  train.  Few  of  us  can  keep  up  enthusiasm  without 
stimulus.  Moreover  it  is  almost  impossible  in  a  Government  service 
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to  have  a  sound  system  of  promotion.  The  idea  of  seniority  is  in 
the  blood  of  Civil  Servants.  Promotion  is  not  carried  out  suffi¬ 
ciently  vrith  a  view  to  the  work,  or  with  a  view  to  enterprising 
expansion,  but  with  a  view  to  the  claims  of  candidates.  Probably 
the  Combine  does  many  injustices  in  its  more  rigorous  methods  of 
promotion,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  it  gathers  a  fine  type  of 
administrator  in  its  chief  officers.  The  State  ought  to  be  as  well 
served,  for  it  is  more  stringent  in  its  choice  in  the  first  instance, 
and  its  educational  standard  is  indisputably  high.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  however,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  proportion  of 
less  than  fully  efficients  is  greater  in  the  State  service  than  in  the 
service  of  the  Combine.  Possibly  this  point  is  more  in  the  eye  of 
responsible  administrators  to-day  than  ever  was  the  case  before. 
It  is  the  one  disadvantage  to  nationalization.  If  we  could  combine 
the  finance  of  nationalization  with  the  personal  advantages  of 
private  employ  we  should  achieve  something.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  great  Combines  have  achieved  it.  The  true  defender  of 
nationalization  will  not  blind  himself  to  one  of  its  defects.  He  will 
see  where  the  disadvantage  lies,  and  he  will  strive  to  discover  a 
remedy,  even  if  it  involve  that  hideous  heresy  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  the  admission  of  some  virtue  as  inherent  in  a  Trust  or 
Combine. 


John  Gabrett  Leigh. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  RAW-SILK 
EXPORT.* 

IT  L  a  treat  to  get  a  discussion  of  an  economic  question  by  a  practical 
banker.  But  though  Mr.  Ninomiya  writes  from  the  banker’s  point  of 
view,  he  does  not  spare  the  use  of  highly  coloured  metaphor.  This,  and 
an  occasional  touch  of  insular  pride,  make  it  probable  that  we  have  here 
a  genuine  sample  of  the  educated  Japanese  business  man’s  attitude  and 
manner  of  economic  thinking.  Moreover,  it  has  none  of  the  humour 
and  fire  that  made  Viscount  Tajiri’s  book,  reviewed  in  the  January 
number,  individual  rather  than  typical.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
only  recent  Japanese  book  on  this  extremely  important  subject.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  Viscount  Tajiri  hinted,  the  Japanese  take  their  victories  in  the 
raw-silk  market  to  be  as  completely  matters  of  course  as  their  successes 
in  war. 

The  position  is  briefiy  this :  Japanese  raw  silk  first  appeared  in  the 
European  market  in  1857  ;  in  1881-2  the  Japanese  export  was  only 
1,550,(XX)  lbs. ;  Italy  at  that  time  producing  7,000,000  lbs.,  and  China 
exporting  5,850,000  lbs.,  and  the  total  available  for  Western  consumption 
being  16,300,000.  In  1908  the  total  available  for  consumption  by 
Europe  and  America  was  50,314,000  lbs.  of  which  the  Japanese  export 
accounted  for  15,994,000  lbs.,  a  rise  from  9’5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  to 
31'1  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  form,  the  Japanese  export  of  raw 
silk  in  1868  brought  in  £625,347;  in  1885,  £1,303,387;  in  1910, 
£13,083,294.  The  total  exports  of  Japan  for  1910  brought  in 
£45,842,669.  Raw  silk  thus  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total, 
and  far  exceeded  in  value  any  of  the  other  exports  (e.g.  cotton  yams 
£4|  millions,  silk  fabrics  £3^  millions,  cotton  fabrics  nearly  £3  millions, 
copper  £2  millions,  coal  £1|  millions,  and  matches  £1  million).  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  world’s  demand  for  raw  silk,  and  Japan 
has  taken  full  advantage.  The  features  of  this  phenomenon  to  be 
discussed  here  are  (i)  some  aspects  of  raw  silk  production  as  a  means 
of  wealth,  and  (ii)  the  causes  of  Japan’s  success  in  this  direction. 

'  K%‘ito  Botki  to  Kin-yu  (The  Baw-ailk  Trade  and  the  Cireulation  of  Money)- 
By  Ninomiya  Mine.  [122  pp.  8vo.  60  sen.  Dobunkwan.  Tokyo,  1910]. 
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Silk  production  has  been  sought  as  a  national  asset  throughout  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  cities,  polities,  and  civilizations  have  risen  and 
fallen  with  it.  The  value  of  the  industry  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  losses  caused  by  silkworm  disease  to  France  and  Italy  together 
during  fifteen  years  in  the  middle  of  last  century  were  estimated  at 
£120  millions  sterling.  More  noteworthy  even  than  the  efforts  to  foster 
this  industry  is  the  record  of  many  failures.  Speaking  of  sericulture 
in  the  United  States,  an  American  said  to  me,  “  I  do  not  know  how  we 
stand  at  present,  but  I  know  that  when  we  take  it  up  we  shall  do  it  on 
larger,  better,  more  scientific  lines  than  it  has  ever  been  done  anywhere 
before.”  Little  did  he  think  that  King  James  I.  had  made  sustained 
efforts  to  develops  it  in  Virginia,  and  that  poems  were  written  on  its 
fine  prospects ;  or  that  a  fever  of  speculative  enterprise  arose  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  protective  duties 
were  only  finally  dropped  in  despair  in  its  sixth  decade.  Quite  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century  a  company  with  a  capital  of  £1  million 
was  floated  to  organize  sericulture  in  Ireland,  but  proved  a  complete 
failure.  Despite  the  constant  attention  of  the  British  administration, 
it  has  never  attained  great  proportions  in  India. 

The  Indian  export  of  raw  silk  (in  00,000  lbs.)  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows :  1867-70  (o».)  23 ;  1876-86  (at;.)  16.  These  are  Mulhall’s 
figures ;  but  the  EncydopoBdia  Britannica  gives  1854-5,  11 ;  and 
1884-5,  2  ;  as  the  figures  for  Bengal.  The  Japanese  authorities  give 
for  Calcutta  and  Bombay  combined,  1899,  7 ;  1900,  6 ;  1901,  6  ; 
1902,  6 ;  1903,  5  ;  1904,  4 ;  1905,  6 ;  1906,  7  ;  1907,  7  ;  1908,  6. 
According  to  the  figures  for  India  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1908, 
it  seems  that  India  is  finding  it  more  profitable  to  export  inferior  silk 
fabrics  than  to  attempt  to  bring  her  raw  silk  up  to  the  quality  demanded 
by  Europe  and  America. 

Within  the  last  three  decades  India  has  imported  more  raw  silk  than 
she  has  exported.  Without  experience  on  the  spot,  the  failure  of 
certain  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire  to  secure  a  greater  share  in  the 
development  of  the  raw  silk  trade  is  unintelligible.  Climate,  ancient 
tradition,  skill,  patience,  an  agricultural  population  likely  to  adopt 
supplementary  sources  of  wealth,  untiring  encouragement  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  traders,  instant  access  to  information  about  the  world’s 
demands — every  favourable  condition  is  present. 

I  observe  that  Lord  Morley’s  councils  are  reported  to  be  interesting 
themselves  in  economic  questions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
concentrate  their  attention  as  much  on  the  creation  of  wealth  as  upon 
its  redistribution.  The  district  officer  does  not  neglect  such  matters 
as  sericulture ;  far  from  it,  but  it  has  to  take  its  due  place,  and  he 
tends  to  r^ard  the  cultivator  sympathetically  as  already  hardworked 
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enough,  and  to  feel  a  disinclination  to  harry  him  into  hustling 
Western  ways.  When,  however.  Government  passes  the  word  that 
some  particular  enterprise  is  to  be  pushed,  he  and  the  cultivator  sigh 
in  unison  “  lachar  ”  (it  cannot  be  helped),  and  then  considerable 
activity  is  displayed.  A  recent  example  of  this  is  the  cultivation  of 
Egyptian  cotton  in  Sindh.  In  the  nineties  district  officers  chaffed 
native  cotton-growers  on  the  inferiority  of  their  article.  Ralli  brothers 
had  long  ago  made  their  effort  and  given  it  up  as  hopeless.  Lord 
Curzon  took  up  the  question,  and  cotton  experiments  went  up  to 
No.  1  on  the  district  officer’s  schedule  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
Egyptian  cotton  was  widely  grown,  though  with  what  permanent 
results  I  do  not  know.  Has  sericulture  shared  this  special  treatment  ? 
Has  it  received  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  anything  like  the  attention 
it  has  received  in  India  ? 

We  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  attribute  any  specific 
causes  to  the  phenomenal  success  of  Japan,  and  may  have  to  take 
refuge  in  the  elation  aroused  more  especially  in  the  peasantry  by  the 
national  successes  in  the  two  recent  wars.  As  we  are  debarred  from 
utilizing  this  economic  lever  in  our  dependencies,  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
make  up  by  organization,  information  and  a  variety  of  virtues,  for 
what  their  own  vanity  and  pugnacity  might  do  for  them  in  our  absence. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  production  of  raw  silk  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  shows  any  evidence  of  new  life  stirring  in  the  people. 
And  the  Egyptian  “  Nationalists  ”  might  find  in  it  a  wholesome  outlet 
for  their  energies. 

The  table  on  p.  292  gives  the  production  of  raw  silk  by  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  exports  of  China  and  Japan — i.e.  of  the  four  chief  pro¬ 
tagonists;  but  the  figures  for  1892  to  1898  inclusive  give  only  the 
imports  of  raw  silk  by  the  United  States  from  these  four  countries. 
The  figures  for  1854  to  1885  inclusive,  come  from  the  Moniteur  des 
Holes  of  Lyons,  for  July  25, 1885,  quoted  in  the  Encydopoedia  Britannica  ; 
those  from  1899  to  1908  inclusive,  are  from  the  25<A  Report  of  the  Japanese 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Throughout  the  figures 
represent  0,000  lbs. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  generation  has  experienced  a  great 
opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  by  producing  mulberries  of  the  right 
kind,  silkworm  eggs,  cocoons,  raw  silk  or  silk  fabrics.  The  share 
obtained  by  the  respective  nations  in  the  proceeds  must  rank  high 
among  the  international  phenomena  of  the  day.  As  every  country  is 
badly  in  need  of  money,  all  would  like  to  have  a  large  share ;  but  not 
all,  by  any  means,  have  succeeded  in  getting  it.  Lyons  has  been 
throughout  the  period  the  capital  of  the  silk  world,  and  the  French 
continue  to  set  the  standard  for  the  industry  in  all  its  branches.  In 
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contrast  with  the  small  output  of  raw  silk  shown  on  the  above  table — 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Ninoraiya,  only  500,000  out  of  the  1,420,000  lbs. 
of  raw  silk  they  produce  is  reeled  from  home-grown  cocoons — the 
French  consumption  of  raw  silk  is  15|  million  lbs.,  or  35  per  cent,  of 
the  Western  world’s  consumption.  Every  year  shows  a  decrease  in 
their  output  of  cocoons,  despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  foster  the  industry.  Since  1892,  a  bounty  of  ^d.  has  been  paid  on 
every  J-peck  of  cocoons,  the  annual  total  so  spent  being  £212,000.  To 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk,  a  bounty  of  £16  has  been  paid 
on  each  kettle  capable  of  3  cocoons,  if  of  home  production,  £13  5«.  if 
the  cocoons  are  imported  ;  the  total  annual  expenditure  being  £160,000. 

The  great  efforts  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  opening  of  the 
Padua  Sericultural  Institute,  in  1871.  Great  energy  was  shown  by 
the  authorities  and  the  producers  in  endeavouring  to  perfect  the  methods 
employed.  France  was  an  excellent  customer  till  she  granted  the 
bounties  already  described.  The  Italians  determined  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  enough  to  neutralize  the  bounties,  and  the  result 
would  indicate  that  they  succeeded.  Our  author  implies  a  belief  that 
the  weakening  effect  of  the  bounties  on  the  French,  and  the  stimulus 
of  having  to  meet  them  acting  on  the  Italians,  produced  their  respective 
failure  and  success.  The  French  producer  is  now  powerless  before 
Eastern  competition,  while  the  Italian  can  keep  his  place.  Our  author, 
writing  in  1910,  says  that  the  latest  Italian  output  of  raw  silk  is 
13,200,000  lbs.  (considerably  higher  than  the  figure  for  1908),  but  that 
2,860,000  lbs.  of  this  is  made  from  imported  cocoons  ;  and  that,  whereas 
in  1898,  84i  per  cent,  of  their  output  was  from  home-grown  cocoons,  in 
1907  the  percentage  was  only  78.  The  Italian  Government  is  said  to 
be  investigating  the  matter  very  carefully.  The  population  of  France 
in  1906  was  39^  millions,  and  had  been  practically  stationary  for  twenty 
years.  The  population  of  Italy  in  1871  was  26‘3  millions,  and  33' 9 
millions  in  1906,  while  some  700,000  emigrants  per  annum  have  been 
recently  leaving  Italy.  The  great  vigour  of  Italian  sericulture  dates 
from  the  Italian  Revolution ;  the  decline  of  that  of  France  from  her 
defeat  by  Germany,  and  the  subsequent  Revolution.  The  growers  in 
both  countries  had  just  passed  through  twenty  years  of  crushing 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  silkworm  disease.  Possibly  a 
strong  fillip  of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future  was  needed  to  brace 
the  workers  for  this  laborious  task,  while  an  access  of  despair  might 
deal  the  enterprise  a  blow  only  requiring  time  to  prove  fatal. 

Our  author  considers  China  likely  to  prove  a  serious  rival,  and  deals 
with  her  prospects  as  a  raw  silk  producer.  China,  he  says,  has  the 
advantages  {sic)  of  a  low  standard  of  living,  low  wages,  and  cheap 
commodities ;  these,  added  to  her  long  experience  in  sericulture,  make 
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her  poutioD  so  favourable  that,  as  a  raw  silk  producer,  she  may  be  said 
to  “bathe  in  the  blessings  of  heaven.”  Unlike  Viscount  Tajiri,  Mr. 
Ninomiya  only  implies  the  existence  of  any  Directing  Power  outside 
that  of  “  officials  and  subjects,”  in  this  single  passage.  It  is  interesting 
that  he  does  so  in  speaking  of  China,  where  the  conception  of  “  Heaven  ” 
has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  national  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  education  (supplemented,  one  might 
surmise,  by  some  of  the  “  blessings  ”  mentioned  above),  the  Chinese 
producers  show  inefficiency  in  breeding,  eliminating  disease,  storing, 
drying,  and  reeling;  nor  do  the  public  authorities  give  the  people 
much  encouragement  to  improve.  The  result  is  that  the  quality  is 
very  poor.  However,  the  American  buyers  are  taking  great  pains  to 
have  the  defects  of  their  product  pointed  out  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  Chinese  will  attend  to  them.  Other  writers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Taeping  Rebellion  caused  a  setback  in  skilled 
workmanship  from  which  China  has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  Chinese  silk  export  is  largely  affected  by  the  price  of  silver. 
When  this  is  low,  the  Chinese  exporter  enjoys  a  factitious  advantage ; 
but  until  prices  in  the  interior  approximate  to  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
the  Chinese  buyer  for  export  enjoys  a  constant  and  very  great  advantage 
over  his  confrhre  in  any  gold  standard  country. 

Having  seen  something  of  the  stage  on  which  the  Japanese  raw  silk 
producer  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  something  of  the 
standards  by  which  his  achievement  must  be  measured,  we  can  turn 
to  Mr.  Ninomiya’s  account  of  the  matter.  Before  doing  so  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  population  of  Japan  proper  in  1872  (the  first  census) 
was  33  millions,  equal  to  that  of  Italy  to-day  ;  and  that  it  is  now  over 
49  millions  ;  that  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  till 
to-day,  close  upon  300  years,  she  has  enjoyed  internal  peace  (broken 
only  by  some  very  mild  fighting  in  1868,  and  the  Rebellion  of  1878 — 
the  latter  only  affecting  the  wilds  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu) ;  that  the 
indented  nature  of  the  coast  affords  a  facility  of  water  communication 
absolutely  unequalled  ;  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  cultivating  very  small  farms,  on  which  a  subsidiary  industry  is  very 
welcome,  or  in  fishing,  where  the  same  thing  wo\ild  be  true,  if  gambling 
were  not  so  much  more  amusing  ;  that  when  the  naked  Franks,  armed 
with  throwing  tomahawks,  were  spreading  desolation  over  Gaul,  the 
Japanese,  secure  from  invasion,  had  already  been  producing  and 
manufacturing  silk  for  several  hundred  years,  and  were  enjoying,  then 
and  after,  close  communication  with  China,  the  source  and  great  seat 
of  sericulture  throughout  the  ages;  that,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
Japanese  art  silk  exhibits  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  were 
^  adjudged  to  “  excel  anything  brought  to  the  exhibition  from  European 
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art  looms  ” ; '  and  finally,  that  the  Revolution  of  1868  meant  the 
rise  to  power  and  opportunity,  after  a  somewhat  tedious  period  of 
waiting,  of  the  peasantry,  a  change  which  found  its  apotheosis  on  the 
battlefields  of  Manchuria  in  1904-5,  and  of  which  we  can  only  learn 
the  accompanying  fierce  and  burning  pride  and  satisfaction  when  we 
come  into  contact  with  the  pick  of  the  villagers,  the  class  which  the 
Revolution  brought  into  its  own,  which  won  the  battles,  and  which 
produces  the  silk. 

Mr.  Ninomiya  divides  his  book  into  six  parts.  The  first  contains 
a  purely  technical  description  of  what  constitutes  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  different  brands  of  raw  silk,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
any  encyclopaedia.  While  he  awimits  that  the  Japanese  reelers,  despite 
the  importation  by  the  Government  of  good  foreign  machines,^  and 
much  supervision  by  Frenchmen,  are  not  yet  equal  in  skill  to  those  of 
Europe,  he  claims  that  the  Japanese  product  is  superior  in  colour ;  and 
he  attributes  this  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  sending 
round  inspectors  to  destroy  the  cocoons  of  inferior  colour.  He  claims 
that  Japanese  reeling  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  China  or  India,  a  point  of 
which  the  British  reader  might  take  notice.  He  seems  to  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a 
testing-house  for  raw  silk  in  Yokohama,  in  1896.  This  idea  raises 
the  whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  beneficial  Government  inter¬ 
ference  in  trade  and  industry.  Mr.  Paton,  in  his  report  on  the  raw 
silk  industry  of  Japan  (No.  672),  suggests  that  the  Government  inter¬ 
ference,  which  has  been  very  active  and  persistent,  and  which  evoked 
so  much  discontent  in  1877  that  it  had  to  be  discontinued  for  a  time, 
may  be  credited  with  that  improvement  in  quality  which  has  enabled 
Japan  to  secure  so  great  an  export.  But  Mr.  Rein,  speaking  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Government  to  secure  the  export  of  good  eggs  in 
the  sixties,  when  the  pest  in  Southern  Europe  created  such  a  good 
market  for  Japanese  eggs,  says,  “  this  regulation  had  little  effect  for 
good  upon  either  the  home  industry  or  the  export  ” ;  *  nor  does  he 
seem  to  think  other  Government  action  worth  mentioning,  except  the 
introduction  of  reeling  machinery  under  a  French  expert,  in  1870. 
This  is  noteworthy  from  an  investigator  working  on  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Government.  With  regard  to  the  testing-house,  Mr.  Ninomiya 
admits  that  the  big  firms  have  their  own  testing  machines,  a  circum¬ 
stance  suggesting  that  the  exigencies  of  trade  are  and  must  be  the  real 
controlling  authority.  Mr.  Paton  seems  to  thmk  the  Government 

*  Rein,  Industries  of  Japan,  p.  381. 

*  This  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  new  rigitne.  The  men  of  the  covp  d^Slat 

did  not  lose  much  time  in  attending  to  this  item  of  national  business. 

’  Industries  of  Japan,  p.  203. 
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has  been  successful  in  stopping  the  counterfeiting  of  trade  marks. 
Mr.  Ninomiya,  however,  throughout  his  book,  implies  that  the  exporters 
take  tests  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  ensure 
quality,  but  also  that  the  buyer  may  claim  the  regulation  allowance  for 
overweighting  with  water. 

Mr.  Ninomiya  regularly  uses  the  Sino* Japanese  compound  word 
meaning  “  officials  (or  rulers)  and  subjects,”  and  it  might  be  argued 
that  he  shares  the  general  Japanese  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  for 
good  of  Government  action.  Banker-like,  however,  he  has  his  moments 
of  doubt.  At  the  end  of  the  boom  in  the  export  of  eggs  the  situation 
was  so  bad  that  the  Government  bought  in  and  burned  400,000  egg  cards. 
Our  author  mentions  this  without  comment.  But  when  the  depression 
of  1900,  due  to  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China,  an  impending 
Presidential  election,  and  tight  money  in  Paterson  City,  had  caused 
an  accumulation  of  40,000  bales  in  Yokohama,  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  urged  to  buy  in  to  arrest  the  fall  in  price,  he  refused, 
saying  that  “  market  fluctuations  were  beyond  human  control  ”  ;  and 
our  author  adds  that  “  thereby  our  traders  escaped  a  great  disgrace, 
though  individuals  were  hard  hit.”  Referring  to  proposals  for  the 
standardization  of  raw  silk,  he  asks,  “  Is  this  a  task  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  undertake ;  or  should  it  be  left  to  private  enterprise  ? 
That  is  a  grave  question.” 

Mr.  Paton  mentions  the  local  silk  manufacturing  guilds  constituted 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  production  and 
maintaining  the  level  of  quality,  but  none  of  my  authorities  say  whether 
they  are  effective.  Such  associations  appear  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly 
Japanese  phenomenon.  The  informal  coming  and  going  of  social 
intercourse  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  western  Europe 
seems  to  be  practically  unknown.  Its  place  is  to  some  extent  taken  by 
parties  arranged  on  almost  any  basis  except  that  the  individuals  desire 
each  other’s  society.  I  can  picture  one  of  these  silk  associations  setting 
off,  all  the  members  in  their  best  clothes,  in  a  long  line  of  rickshaws,  to 
investigate  some  reeling  factory,  and  afterwards  consume  sake,  raw 
fish  and  other  strange  viands,  with  complete  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
but  with  what  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  their  possibly  somewhat 
strenuous  customer  in  Paterson  City,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  most 
humorous  items  in  Japanese  newspapers  are  the  reports  of  the  frequent 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  compel  the  trader  only  to  export  good 
qualities.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  miniature  war  going  on  between 
the  officials  and  the  mat  manufacturers,  the  latter  having  recourse  to 
all  manner  of  tricks  to  get  their  inferior  matting  fairly  on  the  sea,  and 
urgent  representations  are  being  made  against  some  Osaka  firms,  who 
are  exporting  second-hand  lamp-bumera  as  new  ones  to  China.  Mr. 
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Ninomiya  himself,  in  speaking  of  the  ordinary  classification  of  reeled 
silk,  makes  the  remark,  “  After  all,  with  free  competition  there  is  no 
fixity,  and  the  market  is  the  determining  factor.” 

Mr.  Paton  says  that  a  Chinese  mulberry  suitable  for  feeding  the 
silkworms  which  yield  the  autumn  crop  is  being  distributed  gratis,  and 
that  this  crop  has  a  big  future,  because  it  is  the  season  when  the  farmer 
with  whom  silk  is  a  by-product,  has  most  time  to  attend  to  it.  The 
Japan  Year  Book  for  1910  (an  unofficial  publication),  says  that  for 
two  or  three  years  the  Government  will  spend  £8000  per  annum  on  the 
encouragement  of  mulberry  plantations,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
are  to  contribute  their  quota.  A  more  promising  line  perhaps  for 
Government  interference  is  in  checking  actual  disease.  The  Imperial 
Sericultural  Institute  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1910 
by  publishing,  in  English,  a  volume  containing  the  results  of  some  of 
its  investigations,  the  chief  one  of  which,  that  by  Professor  Sasaki,  on 
“  The  Pathology  of  the  Jaundice  of  the  Silkworm  ”  has  occupied  him 
seventeen  years.  Mr.  Paton  says  the  lectures  of  the  ambulant  instructors 
“  are  having  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  reduction  of  much  of  the  harm 
that  was  formerly  caused  to  the  crop.”  Mr.  Paton’s  report  includes 
one  by  Mr.  Growe  on  Japanese  Manufactured  Silk,  in  which  he  deals 
faithfully  with  the  effects  of  Government  inspection  in  that  department. 
“  In  theory,”  he  says,  “  the  idea  is  excellent  ”  ;  but  in  practice  the 
inspector  is  “  a  technical  school  student,”  so  indifferent  to  the  grades  of 
quality  that  Mr.  Crowe  only  once  found  one  supplied  with  a  third 
quality  stamp,  though  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  classify  the  goods  into 
three  grades !  *  It  has  been  announced,  however,  that  the  Government 
intends  to  spend  £3000  a  year  on  the  improvement  of  the  inspection  of 
silk  fabrics. 

I  have  retailed  all  the  information  on  the  subject  of  Government 
interference  my  sources  afford,  because  one  of  the  ready  explanations 
of  the  success  of  Japanese  raw  silk  is  that  the  Government  is  rigorous 
and  efficient,  the  people  are  obedient,  and  success  is  the  result  of  the 
combination.  In  other  countries,  French,  Italian,  or  American, 
business  men  would  simply  have  arrived  and  started  reeling  the  silk. 
In  due  course,  the  native  industry  would  have  become  assimilated  to 
the  Western  one.  Those  who  saw  the  advantage  of  producing  good 
qualities  would  have  made  money,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  country  per¬ 
meated  by  an  irreconcilable  (and  to  a  Westerner  a  perfectly  unintelligible) 
objection  to  foreigners,  that  is  impossible.  Either  there  must  be  no 
progress,  or  the  Government  must  import  the  foreign  method — so  far 

^  What  could  the  poor  lad  be  expected  to  do  coming  from  schools  where  he 
is  carefully  taught  that  everything  Japanese  is  good,  and  far  superior  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 
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as  possible,  without  the  foreigner.  This  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  Government  action.  Let  us  have  improvement  in  all  ways 
possible,  including  Government  action ;  but  let  us  beware  of  quoting 
Japanese  Government  action  as  an  example  of  the  unqualified  success 
of  that  method. 

Mr.  Putnam  Weale  has  criticized  the  Japanese  Government  for 
“  financing  the  purely  commercial  business  of  marketing  silk.”  The 
next  section  of  this  paper  will  show  that  it  is  the  industrial  more  than 
the  commercial  side  of  the  silk  business  which  leans  on  Government 
finance.  It  is  possible  to  concede  that  the  Government  has  been  behind 
all  the  recent  developments  of  Japanese  business,  since  what  are  now 
the  great  private  firms  largely  owe  their  strength  to  the  Government 
patronage  they  received  in  the  early  days  of  the  Meiji  era.  It  is  less 
certain  that  the  silk  circus  leans  on  Government  finance  to-day ;  and, 
after  all,  when  a  concern,  fostered  by  Government,  learns  to  stand  by 
itself,  the  original  Government  interference  may  be  held  to  be  thereby 
proved  a  success. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  book  deal  with  the  subject  from 
which  it  derives  its  title,  the  financing  of  the  raw  silk  trade.  The 
treatment  is,  presumably,  like  the  author’s  experience,  partial.  Every¬ 
thing  which  the  Yokohama  broker  does  and  suffers  b  presented  in 
vivid  detail.  The  other  parties  are  off  the  stage.  There  are  indications 
that  although  the  mulberry  grower,  egg  grower,  silkworm  breeder,  and 
reeler  are  often  the  same  individual  or  family,  sometimes  all  these 
functions  are  performed  by  separate  people,  who  sell  their  product  to 
the  next  on  the  Ibt,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  last,  machine  reeling  in 
factories  is  developing  out  of  all  proportion  to  home  reeling.  Our 
author’s  description  of  the  financing  of  the  process  begins  with  the 
cash  required  by  the  reeler  for  the  purchase  of  the  cocoons.  The  total 
amount  of  cash  required  to  move  each  year’s  crop  of  cocoons  b  between 
£2^  and  £3  millions,  and  the  Yokohama  money  market  has  to  find  a 
quarter  of  it.  Thb  b  borrowed  by  a  Yokohama  broker  from  the  bank 
Mr.  Ninomiya  serves,  or  another,  and  advanced  to  the  reeler,  sometimes, 
apparently,  through  a  local  bank.  When  the  silk  is  reeled,  the  local 
bank  despatches  it  to  the  broker,  attaching  a  copy  of  a  bill  drawn  upon 
him  for  80  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  value  at  the  market  price.  The  broker, 
on  receiving  it,  if  he  cannot  at  once  find  an  exporting  house  to  buy  it, 
pledges  it  with  a  bank  for  a  further  supply  of  cash  to  finance  hirther 
reeling  by  hb  correspondent  in  the  country.  The  business  has  been 
built  up  on  the  basb  of  the  three  parties, — reeler,  broker,  and  exporter — 
all  handling  all  the  silk.  Our  author  b  satbfied  that  the  raw  silk  broker 
“  is  quite  necessary,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  middlemen  in  the  whole 
of  Japanese  trade.”  Mr.  Paton,  however,  telb  us  of  an  attempt  to 
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eliminate  this  estimable  person.  Two  Japanese  exporters,  he  says, 
are  attempting  to  buy  direct  from  the  reelers,  and  urge  that  as  their 
heads  are  members  of  the  brokers’  association,  their  action  is  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  its  rights. 

Mr.  Ninomiya  is  much  more  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of  eliminating 
the  foreign  exporting  house.  He  admits  that  the  “  Act  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  direct  exportation  ”  passed  amid  great  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  1897,  and  based,  no  doubt,  upon  some  observations  in  an 
elementary  text-book  on  political  economy  combined  with  “  patriotisme 
farouche,”  was  a  complete  failure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  “  the 
maintenance  of  business  relations  with  customers  in  foreign  countries, 
and  of  a  suitable  system  of  accounts  is  no  simple  matter.”  He  makes 
haste,  however,  to  fall  into  the  same  fallacy  himself.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  big  exporters  have  facilities  in  their  warehouses  for  test¬ 
ing  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  silk.  Mr.  Ninomiya  says  they  charge 
Is.  a  bale  for  this,  which  amounts  to  a  tax  levied  upon  his  friends  the 
brokers  of  £10,000  per  annum.  ”  This,”  he  says,  “  is  a  bad  custom 
surviving  from  the  old  days  of  the  foreign  concession,  imworthy  of  a 
civilized  country  like  Japan,  and  should  be  swept  away.”  Here,  surely, 
is  the  Japanese  (or  Chinese  ?)  idea  that  the  activities  of  life  are  regulated 
by  rules,  which  can  be  altered  by  Imperial  decree.  In  fact,  he  himself 
supplies  the  retort  elsewhere.  The  market  alone  can  eliminate  this 
tax,  which  is  only  a  name  for  part  of  the  profit  the  exporters  are  in  a 
position  to  secure. 

More  Japonico  our  author  regards  the  exporter,  generally  a  foreigner, 
as  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Here  is  another  example.  If  the  test  shows 
2  per  cent,  of  water  over  the  11  per  cent,  which  is  allowed,  the  broker 
must  allow  a  discount ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  a  premium  where  the 
proportion  of  water  falls  below  that !  Seven  other  similar  provisions 
are  mentioned,  four  against  attempts  to  add  weight  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  two  to  safeguard  the  seller  against  damage  through  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  testing.  The  book  also  tells  us  something  of  broken 
engagements  at  times  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  price  ;  but  “  to  the  credit 
of  the  silk  market  they  have  been  settled  out  of  court.”  Curiously 
enough,  though  heartily  endorsing  the  use  of  credit  in  financing  the 
reeler,  when  he  comments  on  the  close  relations  between  broker  and 
reeler  (which  have  tended  to  keep  up  qualities),  he  congratulates  the 
brokers  that  they  have  never  given  the  exporters  credit !  Here  he 
reminds  us  of  Rae’s  “  Country  Banker.”  If  the  brokers  had  ever 
yielded  this  point,  Japan’s  little  fabric  of  credit  would  have  been 
”  engulphed  in  the  earthquake-like  movements  of  American  finance.” 
It  may  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is  merely  part  of  that 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude  which  is  to  blame  for  the  slow  and  feeble 
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development  of  Japanese  business.  Our  author  has  one  more  example 
of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  exporter.  He  has  to  find  cash  within 
seven  days,  but  the  broker  has  to  lose  the  interest  on  the  money  for  the 
seven  days,  and  the  exporter  often  makes  it  nine  by  writing  the  cheque 
after  banking  hours  on  Saturday  ! 

Mr.  Ninomiya,  however,  leaves  his  “  home-keeping  ”  attitude  and 
“  homely  mind  ”  to  defend  speculation  in  futures  on  the  silk  exchange. 
While  admitting  that  the  operations  of  speculators  interfere  with  the 
course  of  prices  and  ordinary  business,  besides  occasionally  converting 
a  silk  merchant  into  a  gambler,  he  adduces  the  ordinary  arguments  in 
defence  of  the  practice.  It  “  makes  a  market  ”  ;  it  provides  a  sensitive 
machine  which  records  the  force  at  any  moment  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
situation,  an  opportunity  for  taking  profits  and  cutting  losses,  and  a 
means  of  at  least  reducing  the  abruptness  of  oscillations  in  prices. 
Ten  years’  experience  have  proved  the  value  of  a  silk  exchange.  “  Earth¬ 
quakes  are  dreaded  because  we  have  no  warning.  The  evils  of  fires 
are  minimized  by  the  system  of  fire  bells.  Our  exchange  rings  the 
bell !  So  far  we  have  seen  but  little  of  thieves  and  comer  boys  taking 
advantage  of  the  fires,  nor  are  the  ‘  comers  ’  and  ‘  bears  ’  we  are  likely 
to  have  here  likely  to  do  much  damage  ”  (p.  41).  Mr.  Ninomiya  is 
proud  of  the  conduct  of  the  silk  circus  (if  the  term  is  allowable).  The 
broker  acts  both  as  banker  and  bill  broker,  and  does  his  work  well. 
His  only  fault  is  a  certain  observable  hesitancy  in  extending  his  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  character.  The  whole  business  is  in  the  hands  of  thirty 
houses,  which  have  managed  to  cope  with  it  throughout  its  development. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  new-comer  to  get  into  the  business. 
Their  conservative  character  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  our  author 
condones  their  obviously  speculative  business.  It  is  trae  that  the 
security  for  their  transactions,  while  saleable  enough,  is  shown  by  the 
records  to  be  liable  to  an  extreme  fluctuation  in  price  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  highest  figure,  and  an  average  fluctuation  of  21 ;  but  with  even 
this  fault  he  holds  the  business  to  be  altogether  superior  to  the  export 
of  any  other  commodity,  for  there  credit  is  allowed  to  the  exporter,  and 
thus  contact  with  the  outside  business  world  takes  place.  He  makes 
a  country  banker’s  point  when  he  observes  that,  as  the  credit  given  in 
the  silk  trade  is  only  for  one  season  at  a  time,  “  pathological  conditions 
are  treated  surgically  ”  at  the  end  of  each  season,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  health  of  the  organism.  Although  easy  money  in  Yokohama  often 
leads  to  speculation  in  cocoons,  the  liberal  financing  of  the  business, 
due  to  the  lead  taken  by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (the  exports  branch 
of  the  official  Bank  of  Japan  founded  in  1889  for  this  purpose),  has  been 
highly  beneficial. 

The  fourth  portion  of  the  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
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Japanese  raw  silk  trade  since  1868.  In  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  it  is  descriptive,  and  only  superficially  analytic.  It  galls  him 
that  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  had  to  submit  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  hearing  that  America  said  she  was  selling  all  her  good  eggs  to 
Europe  and  manufacturing  a  very  poor  class  of  raw  silk  from  the 
remnant.  Speaking  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  “  Government  and 
people  ”  to  improve  the  quality,  he  repeats  the  eternal  Japanese  cry 
of  “  grasping  merchants  who  blackened  the  name  of  their  country  by 
exporting  inferior  goods.”  Although  the  business  had  enjoyed  a 
phenomenal  expansion  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 
trade,  it  was  the  realization  of  over  £3^  millions  by  the  sales  of  1892, 
which  really  “  woke  the  whole  country  ”  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
business.  Its  prosperity  he  attributes  to  their  fortune  in  finding  so 
good  a  customer  as  the  United  States.  That  country  had  a  raw  silk 
output  of  its  own  of  61,000  lbs.  in  1839,  but  “  high  wages,  plentiful 
other  openings,  the  small  profits  of  silk  worm  breeding,  and  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  negroes  and  Indians  to  do  this  work  ”  killed  it,  and  then 
the  Civil  War  came,  and  with  it  a  high  revenue  tariff  on  silk  fabrics. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  manufacturing  silk  fabrics  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  tariff,  and  to  their  adoption  on  a  great  scale  of  the  machines 
and  skilled  hands  of  France  and  other  silk  manufacturing  countries ; 
but  it  is  referred  to  scornfully  in  Larousse’s  EncyclopcBdia  as  “  les 
fabriques  Americaines  crees  de  toutes  pieces  par  un  regime  protecteur 
a  outrance.”  This  connexion  once  established,  the  Japanese  silk  trade 
had  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  American  money  market.  The 
worst  experience  they  had  was  in  1893,  worse  than  the  black  year  1885. 
The  American  money  market  was  disturbed,  and  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  what  the  election  was  going  to  effect  in  the  way  of  remedies. 
The  rapidity  with  which  America  recovered  elicits  his  enthusiastic 
praise,  and  he  compares  the  slow  movement  of  England,  where  a  trade 
cycle  is  only  completed  in  ten  years.  None  the  less,  Japanese  business 
men  must  provide  some  buffer  mechanism  for  taking  the  volcanic 
shocks  administered  by  the  movements  of  American  business. 

Then  came  an  epoch-making  internal  change,  which  really  put  the 
silk  trade  at  the  Japanese  end  on  a  modern  footing  :  this  was  the 
successful  adoption,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-five  years,  of  a  gold 
standard,  rendered  possible  by  the  Chinese  war  indemnity.  In  1896, 
however,  a  depression  in  America  brought  bad  times.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  34,000  bales  undisposed  of  in  Yokohama,  and  the 
price  was  down  to  £63.*  Then  came  McKinley’s  election  and  a  good 

*  The  price  quoted  ia  always  that  of  the  chief  brand,  viz.  “  Thick  superior  No. 
1,”  and  the  quantity  one  bale  of  133  lbs. 
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harvest,  and  by  May,  1897,  this  was  mostly  sold  off,  while  in  September 
the  price  had  risen  to  £93.  In  1898  the  Americans  determined  to 
have  a  boom,  and  as  many  as  3700  bales  were  disposed  of  in  Yokohama 
in  one  day,  with  a  rise  soon  after  to  what  was  then  the  record  price  of 
£130.  He  pauses  to  account  for  this  high  figure,  and  ascribes  it  to  the 
rise  of  the  standard  of  living  in  Europe  and  America ;  an  inadequate 
supply  of  silk  to  meet  the  consequent  demand ;  and  the  strong  con¬ 
dition  of  the  money  market  in  those  continents.  He  considers  that 
the  Japanese  were  able  to  get  their  large  share  in  the  rise  by  the  cheap 
price  of  cocoons  in  Japan,  and  “  the  expectation  of  prosperity  due  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition.” 

He  next  considers  the  causes  of  depression  in  the  silk  trade.  The 
theory  that  they  are  due  to  changes  of  fashion  in  the  Western  world 
he  rejects,  regarding  them  rather  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
infiation ;  “  we  must  study  the  workings  of  the  speculative  mind, 
the  operations  of  which,  in  the  chosen  home  of  financial  earthquakes, 
dominate  the  situation.”  The  depression  of  1900,  he  holds,  exercised 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  silk-weavers  of  Paterson,  who  then  for 
the  first  time  began  to  consider  what  orders  they  had  before  they 
manufactured  the  goods.  A  famine  in  China  put  the  price  up  to 
£100  in  the  latter  part  of  1902.  In  1903,  depression  in  America  and 
trouble  in  Paterson  were  counteracted  by  dear  silver  and  other  troubles 
in  China.  These  years  of  “  calm  water  for  the  ship  of  the  sUk  trade 
we  call  the  Roosevelt  period.”  Then  came  the  Russian  War  in 
1904  and  1905  ;  but  a  quiet  Presidential  election,  dear  silver  in  London, 
the  popularity  of  the  Japanese  victories  all  being  favourable  factors, 
the  silk  trade  did  well,  and  the  price  in  1905  ranged  between  £123  and 
£100.  The  end  of  the  war  brought  on  a  state  of  affairs  which  our 
author  calls  a  “  violent  enterprise  heat’s  emergence.”  This  was 
favoured  by  good  trade  abroad — Britain’s  being  a  record,  and  those 
of  France  and  Germany  both  exceptional — and  a  poor  silk  crop  in 
other  countries,  but  a  good  one  in  Japan.  In  January  the  price  started 
“  like  a  horse  biting  paper  ”  at  £95,  but  by  October  “  steadied  into  a 
good  going  beast  ”  at  £110  and  £120.  The  expansion  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  (the  flotations  in  the  period  of  inflation  after  the  war  amounted 
to  £140  millions)  was  short-lived,  and,  by  January,  1907,  the  newly-raised 
financial  edifice  ”  had  most  of  the  tiles  broken  and  falling  off.” 

The  silk  market,  however,  which  had  regarded  the  inflation  as  ”  a 
wind  that  blows  outside  the  house,”  was  unaffected,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Silk  Trust  in  America  was  the  signal  for  a  rise 
in  April  to  the  record  price  of  £143  (undertakings  to  deliver  were 
actuidly  transacted  at  £170).  There  was  “  thunder  in  the  air,”  but 
people  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  the  manufacturers  actually  relieved 
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the  growers  of  the  burden  of  a  bad  year  by  buying  their  cocoons  at 
what  proved  to  be  much  too  high  prices. 

The  fall  in  copper,  and  the  depression  in  Europe,  which  occasioned 
960  bank  and  trust  failures,  including  that  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
in  America,  brought  the  price  down  to  £94,  involving  this  time  all  the 
qualities  on  the  market,  which  “  after  flying  bravely  as  a  group  of 
independent  kites,  were  now  seen  in  bedraggled  entanglement.”  The 
situation  caused  was  an  object  lesson  in  industrial  finance.  As  the 
price  came  tumbling  down,  the  banks  three  times  over  reduced  the 
pledge  value  of  the  silk,  thus  forcing  the  brokers  to  sell.  Heavy  losses 
resulted,  and  there  was  no  small  amount  of  “  adjustment  ”  required 
before  the  advances  required  to  reel  the  next  year’s  crop  could  be 
found.  In  fact,  however,  when  the  year  came  to  be  reviewed,  the 
dislocation  was  found  to  have  been  wonderfully  slight,  showing  how 
greatly  those  engaged  in  the  business  had  progressed  in  the  power  of 
gauging  the  prospects  in  the  world’s  markets.  The  average  price  in 
1906  was  found  to  have  been  £106,  that  of  1907  £125,  and  that  of  1908 
£94  ;  and  the  totals  realized  £11,  £11|,  and  £10f  millions  respectively. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  section  of  the  book  Mr.  Ninomiya  reverts  to 
the  question  of  market  changes.  '  Depressions,  even  panics,  are  certain 
to  come.  They  can  only  be  met  by  deliberately  building  up  reserve 
funds,  though  this  may  be  a  hard  saying  to  men  who  find  their  energies 
mostly  absorbed  in  raising  loans !  He  proposes  that  the  reeler  should 
instruct  the  broker  he  deals  with  to  withhold  every  day  a  percentage 
of  the  money  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  silk,  and  that  the  banker  should 
do  the  same  for  the  broker,  and  that  this  should  continue  as  long  as 
the  enterprise  in  which  they  arc  associated.  When  the  panic  came, 
and  the  reeler  could  not  repay  the  broker,  nor  the  broker  the  bank,  the 
differences  could  be  met  from  this  fund.  He  recommends  the  brokers 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  results  of  sharp  movements  in  the 
price  by  arranging  to  have  better  information  about  the  state  of  affairs 
abroad.  By  relying  on  the  foreign  exporter  for  this,  they  put  him  in  a 
very  advantageous  position  against  themselves.  He  also  urges  upon 
them  very  strongly  to  imitate  the  secrecy  of  Western  business  people 
about  the  details  of  what  takes  place  in  the  silk  circus  from  day  to 
day ! — a  remarkable  piece  of  advice  according  to  our  general  notions 
of  Japanese  secretiveness. 

Mr.  Ninomiya  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  proportion  of  the  actual 
exporting  which  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 
Mr.  Baton,  however,  gives  us  figures  for  three  years.  Of  the  silk  going 
to  Europe,  2  per  cent,  went  through  Japanese  hands  in  1904-5,  3'2  in 
1905-6,  1‘8  in  1906 ;  of  that  going  to  America,  the  proportions  were 
47*3,  52*2,  61*3.  Viscount  Tajiri  said  that  a  great  danger  to  Japanese 
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trade  lay  in  the  possibility  of  America’s  prodncing  her  own  raw  silk. 
Mr.  Ninomiya  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Lyons  returns 
for  1907,  17'7  per  cent,  of  the  silk  handled  there  came  from  Japan. 
The  American  weaving  centres  being  in  the  east,  the  Panama  Canal 
should  lighten  the  freight  on  the  Japanese  consignments. 

In  the  earlier  chapter  on  “  Foreign  Sericulture,”  Mr.  Ninomiya  offers 
some  remarks  about  the  prospects  of  Japan  in  competition  with  other 
countries.  “  The  figures  for  the  last  ten  years,”  he  says,  “  show  that 
Japan,  unlike  Europe,  can  increase  her  production  to  meet  any  demand 
and  as  fast  as  the  demand  increases ;  she  has  plenty  of  room  and  could 
triple  her  output ;  her  experience  in  cultivating  the  mulberry  and  breed¬ 
ing  the  silkworm  has  no  rival  in  the  world ;  while  the  delicate  touch, 
which  is  congenital  among  her  female  operatives,  makes  it  certain  that 
she  will  shortly  lead  the  world  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  she  can  turn 
out,  in  a  department  where  half  the  work  must  always  be  done  by 
the  human  hand.  Even  if  China  wakes  up  to-morrow,  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear.  Although  wages  are  lower  in  China  than  here,  they  are 
going  up,  1  am  told,  even  in  the  interior  of  China.  After  all,  Chinese 
competition  will  only  affect  our  market  for  cheaper  silks,  while  our 
policy  is  to  aim  at  quality.  Meantime,  as  the  price  is  a  fluctuating 
one,  our  producers  must  safeguard  themselves  by  always  treating  silk 
production  as  a  by-enterprise.  There  alone  lies  safety.” 

In  his  concluding  observations  our  author  gives  a  caution  to  the 
entrepreneurs  hardly  consistent  with  the  high  praise  he  has  so  freely 
bestowed  on  the  brokers  in  the  earlier  sections.  There  is,  he  says,  far 
too  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  rate  of  interest  obtaining  in  the 
country  and  that  at  headquarters.  The  local  men  are  deceived.  It 
would  be  better  business  to  befriend  than  thus  mercilessly  to  exploit 
them. 

This  sketch  of  the  book  has  probably  made  it  clear  that  the 
Japanese  economic  writer,  at  least  as  represented  in  Mr.  Ninomiya, 
while  not  unfamiliar  with  the  statistical  treatment  of  a  subject,  has 
hardly  hardened  his  heart  to  be  critical  and  statistical  throughout  his 
presentation  of  it.  (i)  Cheap,  and  (ii)  skilful  labour,  (iii)  guided  by 
the  results  of  ample  experience,  (iv)  generous  finance,  (v)  room  to 
work,  and  (vi)  the  possession  of  collateral  resources  by  the  producer, 
he  r^ards  as  the  elements  of  success  in  the  “  battle  of  the  world’s 
markets.”  (ii)  and  (iii)  he  alleges  to  be  present  in  Japan  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  does  not  stoop  to  analyse  the  statement ;  (iv)  is  absent ; 
(v)  is  present ;  (vi)  he  hopes  will  continue  to  be  the  case ;  (i)  he  implies 
in  a  moderate  degree,  but  does  nothing  to  substantiate  the  insinuation. 

With  r^ard  to  (ii) — ^and  here  it  is  reeling  which  is  under  considera¬ 
tion — he  is  probably  relying  upon  the  general  assumption,  based  upon 
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their  embroideries  and  impressionist  drawing  and  carving,  that  the 
Japanese  worker  is  an  exceptionally  deft-handed  person.  In  the 
absence  of  a  specific  inquiry,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  from  this 
point  of  view  India,  for  example,  does  not  contain  half  a  dozen  different 
and  superior  Japans.  The  Japanese  worker  has  shown  keenness  in 
copying  the  improvements  the  French  and  Italians  have  created,  but, 
after  forty  years  of  effort  to  come  alongside,  he  is  still  behind.  Even 
if  India  remains  indifferent,  the  Levantine,  the  Persian,  and  the  China¬ 
man  are  none  of  them  unknown  in  the  world  of  fine  work.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  secret  of  the  Japanese  triumph  is  probably  not  to  be  sought 
here.  He  has  tried  very  hard  to  use  Western  machines  as  well  as  the 
man  who  made  them,  but  down  to  1911  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  only  partially  succeeded. 

Coming  at  last  to  (i),  we  ask,  “  To  what  extent  is  the  Japanese  reeler 
cheap  ?  ”  Though  our  author  tells  us  all  about  packing  and  forward¬ 
ing,  all  about  the  forms  of  the  bills  and  drafts  used,  about  the  labour 
employed,  except  for  his  boast  about  its  skill,  he  tells  us — and  the 
omission  is,  perhaps  characteristic  enough  of  the  attitude  of  his  country 
— nothing.  Mr.  Paton,  however,  supplies  the  following  information : — 

“  The  work  of  reeling  and  re-reeling  is  always  done  by  women  or 
girls,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  from  16  to  22  years  of  age.  The 
wage  paid  varies  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  reeler,  but  the  average  is  about  Q\d.  per  day  of  10  or 
11  hours.  Skilled  workers  can  make  as  much  as  24s.  per  month,  but 
the  average  is  from  16s.  to  20s.  The  following  figures  of  average  daily 
wages  will  serve  to  show  how  the  wages  of  the  reelers  have  increased 
within  the  past  few  years — 1894,  3Jd. ;  1898,  4Jd. ;  1902,  5d. ;  1906, 
6J<i.” ;  and  the  official  returns  give  6jd.  for  1907,  and  Q\d.  for  1908.‘ 
The  reeling  is  mostly  done  in  small  country  places,  and,  no  doubt,  most 
of  the  workers  live  at  home.  The  only  supplementary  information 
1  have  about  them  is  the  picture  of  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  one  of 
them,  powerfully  drawn  by  Mr.  Kinoshita  in  one  of  his  stories.  Larousse 
says  that  the  part  of  the  process  demanding  a  high  level  of  deftness  is 
the  introduction  into  the  thread  of  the  silk  from  a  new  cocoon,  when 
one  of  those  being  reeled  is  exhausted.  The  action  of  the  fingers  cannot 
be  followed  by  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Economic  investigation  tends 
to  show  that  where  real  skill  is  required  cheap  labour  sooner  or  later 
disappears.  With  all  their  cheap  labour,  the  Japanese  are  to-day 
importing  all  the  fine  counts  of  cotton  yarn  they  use  from  mills  where 
highly-paid  male  operatives  have  spun  them.  If  the  skilled  part  of 
silk  reeling  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  a  girl,  who  begins  to 

'  What  the  value  of  these  wages  returns  is  I  do  not  know,  as  the  report 
betrays  nothing  of  the  means  employed  to  obtain  them. 
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leam  it  at  sixteen  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  a  raw  hand  at  twenty-two, 
either  the  level  of  skill  is  not  high,  or  the  Japanese  are  content  with  a 
second-best  product.  We  have  already  seen  that  their  best  goods  are 
first  passed  through  the  hands  of  selected  experienced  hands.  These 
considerations  suggest  that,  if  Japan  is  to  help  her  position  by  her  high 
quality,  she  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  very  cheap 
labour.  When  Japan  was  isolated  from  the  world’s  markets,  her 
people  wore  silk,  and,  despite  sumptuary  laws,  could  have  worn 
considerably  more  of  it  than  they  did.  The  production  was  limited 
because  the  price  was  low.  It  is  the  high  price  that  has  brought  this 
great  quantity  of  silk  into  Yokohama.  As  soon  as  this  price  ceases 
to  tempt,  the  price  must  rise,  or  the  production  will  fall. 

Comparative  wages  figures  are  largely  invalidated  by  the  difference 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money,  and  other  local  considerations, 
and  my  information  is  scanty. 

In  Italy,  women  were  said  to  be  earning  an  average  of  0*86  lire  per 
day  for  throwing  and  twisting  silk  in  1891  * ;  but  the  normal  upward 
movement  of  wages  was  said  to  be  arrested  by  the  critical  position 
of  the  industry.  In  1903,*  half  the  throwers  were  earning  from  4|(i. 
to  9Jd.,  and  half  from  9^.  to  Is.  2\d.,  while  most  of  the  twisters  were 
at  the  lower  rate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  in  1885,  no  female 
silk  “  spinner  ”  (perhaps  thrower  is  meant)  earned  over  9  florins  per 
week,  while  most  earned  imder  5.  In  Hungary  the  work  was  largely 
being  done  by  children  under  14  up  to  1890.  In  Switzerland,  in  1891, 
throwers  were  earning  from  1  franc  06  centimes  to  1*31  per  day.  In 
all  these  countries  the  wages  are  clearly  higher  than  those  paid  in 
Japan  ;  but  the  cost  of  living  in  them  is  said  to  be  going  down,  not  up, 
as  in  Japan,  and  the  indications  are  that  Japanese  wages  will  rise  more 
rapidly. 

Believing  that  the  reeling  will  tend  to  pass  into  the  hands  not  of  the 
cheapest,  but  of  the  most  efficient  labour,  I  turn  to  what  seems  to  me 
the  more  important  question  of  the  labour  involved  in  raising  the 
cocoons.  Text-books  of  geography,  encyclopaedia  articles  on  silk  and 
the  like  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  raw  silk  can  only  be  produced  in 
countries  where  there  is  “  an  abundant  supply  of  very  cheap  labour  ”  : 
but  they  do  not  specify  whether  this  necessity  applies  to  the  raising  or 
to  the  reeling,  or  to  both.  It  may  be  that  the  statement  is  a  true  one 
when  applied  to  the  raising.  Mr.  Rein  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  clean,  well- ventilated  rooms  for  success,  arguing  from  his  own 

'  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  (C.  7063,  XII.,  1893). 

*  Third  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labour  Statistics  (C.  3120,  1906).  It  is  not  stated 
whether  any  allowance  has  to  be  made,  or  has  been  made,  for  depreciation  of  the 
lire. 
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observations  in  Japan.  This  involves  a  certain  standard  of  morale  and 
intelligence ;  but  the  next  point  of  importance  is  the  necessity  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  worms  night  and  day  for  one  month  during  the  development 
of  each  crop,  or  three  months  in  each  season  for  a  man  who  raises  three 
crops. 

It  might  be  argued  that  even  where  the  task  is  that  of  a  whole  family, 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  be  sufficient  incentive  to  persevere 
in  such  an  enterprise.  Alternatively  it  might  be  urged  that  such  a 
condition  would  confine  cocoon  raising  to  countries  where  the  after¬ 
noon  sleep  was  more  valued  than  that  of  the  night.  Without  being 
convinced  of  this,  I  cannot  rebut  the  contention  in  the  absence  of  any 
accurate  information  as  to  the  profits  made  in  the  different  countries 
by  cocoon  raising.  Intelligent  residents  in  the  silk  districts  of  Japan 
tell  me  that,  as  it  is  a  family  business,  there  is  no  actual  labour  bill 
at  all ;  and  that  the  people  are  well  off,  more  so  than  in  other  parts, 
and  show  no  signs  of  giving  up  sericulture  even  when  they  have 
accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  property. 

I  have  made  some  very  rough  calculations,  which  are,  perhaps, 
hardly  worth  recording.  Dividing  the  total  value  of  the  silk  output 
at  the  1908  average  price  by  the  acreage  under  mulberries,  I  find 
that  each  acre  produced  about  £14,  while  each  acre  under  wheat 
produced  £3  16«.  Mr.  Paton  says  that  when  a  farmer  simply  sells  his 
mulberries  he  gets  from  £12  to  £20  an  acre  for  them,  a  figure  which 
suggests  an  error  in  my  calculation  !  According  to  the  returns,  a  male 
sericultural  labourer  gets  lO^d.  per  day,  a  female  Id.,  ordinary  farm 
hands  9^.  and  6d.,  gardeners,  male.  Is.  b\d.  The  figures  suggest  that 
the  “  sericultural  labourer  ”  does  not  do  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Paton  says  these  figures  include  board  and  lodging. 
They  rose  respectively  35,  42,  30,  21,  and  35  per  cent,  between  1899 
and  1908.  The  Japan  Year  Book  says  that  the  number  of  families 
engaged  in  cocoon  raising  fell  from  1,476,227  in  1901  to  1,421,030  in 
1906.  The  maximum  number,  that  is,  those  engaged  at  the  height 
of  the  spring  crop,  in  1908,  was  1,436,805,  and  the  total  production  of 
raw  silk  20,659,713  lbs.  In  1888,  559,155  Italian  breeders  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  7,845,200  lbs.  This  gives  14  3  and  14  lbs.  per  family  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  Japanese  and  Italian  raisers. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  speculative  questions.  Why  should  the 
families  of  the  less  prosperous  citizens  of  London,  Portsmouth,  and 
Birmingham  not  raise  cocoons  ?  While  the  Japanese  have  been 
exporting  raw  silk  to  meet  their  foreign  purchases,  Britain  has  been 
exporting  cheap  garments,  the  producers  of  which  have  been  pa3dng 
London  rents  on  daily  wages  often  hardly  double  those  paid,  with  board 
and  lodging,  to  a  Japanese  female  sericultural  labourer.  The  tending 
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of  silkworms  is  obviously  more  suitable  work  for  a  girl  or  a  mother  than 
driving  a  treadle  sewing  machine ;  the  work  is  quite  as  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  trouble  of  delivering  even  three  crops  of  cocoons  in  a 
year  hardly  equal  to  that  of  delivering  many  dozens  of  garments  every 
week !  Many  London  women  and  young  people  keep  birds  and  other 
pets,  and  many  are  remarkably  successful  with  their  tiny  gardens. 
Even  if  it  was  difficult  to  grow  the  mulberries  in  London  back  gardens, 
the  leaves  could  be  brought  up  daily  from  Devonshire,  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  latitude  cannot  be  a  bar,  otherwise 
£1  million  would  not  have  been  raised  a  century  ago  to  encourage  the 
industry  in  Ireland.  The  chief  silk  raising  districts  of  Japan  are  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Tokyo.  That  city  has  a  mean  temperature  in 
January  of  36‘9,  in  April  of  54’3,  and  in  October  of  60‘3.  August,  with 
78*2,  shows  the  highest  temperature,  and  July  and  September  both 
show  over  70.  Snow  may  fall  in  7  months,  the  greatest  average  of 
snowy  days  being  4'5  in  February.  The  silk  districts  are  mountainous, 
and  have  much  more  snow  and  considerably  lower  temperatxires.  The 
London  breeder  might  have  to  spend  something  on  firing  during  part 
of  the  season.  During  the  great  silkworm  pest  a  Swiss  experimentalist 
greatly  improved  the  health  of  his  breed  by  keeping  them  entirely  in 
the  open  air.  They  throve  in  the  cold  of  Canton  Vaud.  In  Japan, 
success  in  sericulture  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  district  and  its  severe  winter.  It  may  be  that  only 
perennial  hardship  and  exertion  can  fit  the  human  character  for  the 
troubles  of  cocoon  raising.  The  London  woman  will  in  that  case  be  a 
successful  candidate. 


J.  C.  Fbinqle. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

Workmen’s  Insurance  in  Operation  :  Some  Figures  from 
Germany. — The  official  figures  for  1909,  showing  the  results  obtained 
under  the  tripartite  national  scheme  of  workmen’s  insurance  in  Germany, 
have  only  recently  been  issued  by  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau. 
They  should  have  a  special  interest  at  this  juncture  for  all  English¬ 
men,  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  an  English  contributory  and 
compulsory  scheme  to  insure  the  working  classes  against  invalidity  and 
sickness. 

The  approximate  total  population  of  Germany  in  1909  was  63,879,000, 
of  whom  31,526,000  were  males,  and  32,353,000  females.  The  numbers 
then  subject  to  the  three  different  schemes  of  insurance  are  shown  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Inrared  against 

Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Sioknesa . 

9,928,478 

3,466,812 

13,385,290 

Accidents . 

14,854,000 

8,913,000 

23,767,000 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  . 

10,707,100 

4,737,200 

15,444,300 

Under  the  Sickness  Insurance  Scheme  no  less  than  5,540,825  cases 
of  illness  causing  incapacity  to  work  fell  to  be  dealt  with,  representing 
111,398,767  days  of  illness.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  an  insured 
person  may  often  have  more  than  one  illness  in  the  course  of  a  year,  one 
is  probably  justified  in  inferring  from  these  figures  that  about  one  in 
three  of  the  contributories  come  upon  the  Sickness  Insurance  Fund  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  average  duration  of  each  illness  would  appear 
to  be  about  20  days,  which  is  an  increase  of  two  days  on  the  average 
for  the  period  1885  to  1909.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
illnesses  dealt  with  show  a  tendency  to  last  longer.  The  probable 
explanation  is  rather  that  the  cases  are  now  treated,  on  the  whole, 
more  thoroughly  than  was  formerly  the  case,  sick  pay  and  medical 
treatment  being  obtainable  for  a  more  lengthy  period.  Under  the 
Accident  Insurance  Scheme  compensation  was  paid  in  respect  of 
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1,021,168  accidents,  of  which  139,070  came  upon  the  fund  for  the  first 
time  in  1909. 

No  fewer  than  983,354  persons  drew  Invalidity  Pensions,  of  whom 
115,264  established  their  claims  during  the  year.  Old  Age  Pensioners 
totalled  119,640,  but  of  these  only  11,003  were  new,  *.e.  drew  for  the 
first  time  during  the  year.  One  may  deduce  from  these  figures  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  about  ten  times  as  many  contributories  qualify 
for  Invalidity  Pensions  as  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  significance  of 
this  comparison  may  be  commended  to  those  who  would  fain  see  our 
own  Invalidity  Scheme  so  framed  as  to  relieve  the  drain  on  the  National 
Exchequer  by  the  gradual  transference  of  claims  for  Pensions  from 
the  non-contributory  Old  Age  Fund  to  the  contributory  Invalidity 
Fund.  This  result — if  the  German  experience  goes  for  aught — 
could  be  easily  achieved  by  enactmg  that  Invalidity  Pensions  should, 
as  in  Germany,  be  payable  until  death,  and  remain  a  charge  on  the 
Invalidity  Fund  until  death. 

The  total  receipts  under  the  three  schemes  amounted  to  about 
891,598,800  marks — say  £44,570,000.  Of  this  huge  total  employers 
contributed  about  £20,670,000,  and  the  insured  workmen  about 
£17,100,000.  The  Imperial  Exchequer  was  only  burdened  to  the 
extent  of  about  £2,575,000. 

Taking  the  ordinary  heads  of  expenditure  the  total  outlay  under 
the  three  schemes  amounted  to  about  598,924,200  marks  —  say 
£29,940,000.  In  this  figure  are  not  included  sums  carried  to  the 
reserve. 

To  deal  with  each  of  the  Insurance  schemes  in  greater  detail,  we 
find,  taking  the  sickness  scheme  first,  that  the  number  of  insured 
persons  represents  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Empire. 
Whereas  in  1885  there  were  insured  only  4,670,959,  representing  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  then  population,  in  1909  there  were  insured  13,385,290, 
representing  no  less  than  21  per  cent. 

The  “  Krankheitskosten,”  or  Sick  Benefit,  under  all  headings,  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  money,  entailed  a  total  outlay  of  about  £16,880,000, 
as  against  about  £2,637,000  in  1885.  In  other  words,  although  the 
number  of  insured  persons  has  not  quite  trebled  itself  siuce  1885,  the 
total  cost  of  assistance  in  cases  of  illness  has  increased  more  than  six¬ 
fold.  This  enormous  increase  in  expenditure  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  dealt  with. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  slight  drop  in  this  ratio  since  1885,  for,  whereas 
in  that  year  there  were  419  cases  to  every  1000  insured  persons,  in  1909 
the  ratio  had  sunk  to  414  to  every  1000. 

The  explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought,  as  already  indicated,  in  the 
more  thorough  and  lengthy  treatment  of  individual  cases.  In  1885 
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the  average  duration  of  each  illness  for  “  benefit  purposes  ”  was  only 
14  days ;  in  1909  it  had  risen  to  20  days. 

The  results  of  this  more  thorough  and  humane  policy  are  seen  not 
only  in  the  slight  relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  calling  for 
treatment  but,  much  more  strikingly,  in  the  notable  diminution  of 
mortality  among  such  cases.  In  1888 — the  earlier  figures  are  not 
available — one  in  34  of  the  cases  treated  terminated  fatally.  In  1909 
this  rate  of  mortality  stands  exactly  halved,  the  proportion  being  only 
one  in  68. 

Administration  expenses,  all  told,  only  amounted  to  20,590,415  marks 
equivalent  to  5*6  of  the  total  normal  expenditure.  The  percentage 
among  the  different  types  of  “  Kassen,”  however,  varied  considerably, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  friendly  societies. 

The  total  funds  in  1909  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  23,500  “  Kassen,” 
acting  as  insurance  agencies  under  the  Sickness  Insurance  Scheme, 
amounted  to  291,274,071  marks — say  £14,560,000.  This  seems,  prhna 
facie  to  be  none  too  large  a  sum,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
self-same  “  Kassen  ”  are  now  spending  close  on  £18,000,000  per 
annum. 

In  the  same  year,  1909,  the  total  funds  standing  to  the  credit  of 
27,384  English  Friendly  Societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  13,000,000 
members,  amounted  to  close  on  £55,000,000.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this  imposing  aggregate  figure  that  the  financial  status 
of  the  English  Societies,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
As  regards  many  of  the  smaller  societies  the  contrary  is  unfortunately 
the  case. 

Turning  now  to  the  returns  under  the  Accident  Insurance  Scheme 
we  find  that  no  less  a  sum  than  161,332,900  marks — say  £8,066,000 
— was  disbursed  by  way  of  compensation  to  injured  persons  and  their 
dependants  in  the  course  of  the  year  imder  review.  In  1886  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  was  only  £95,750 ;  in  1896  it  had  risen  to  £2,857,000,  and 
in  1906  it  stood  at  £7,121,000. 

The  foregoing  figures,  however,  only  show  the  monetary  compensation 
paid.  In  order  to  show  the  total  cost  of  benefit  during  the  year  we  must 
add  a  further  sum  of  933,203  marks  representing  cost  of  medical  and 
surgical  attendance.  This  brings  the  total  amount  spent  on  the  injured 
persons,  their  survivors  and  dependants  up  to  162,266,100  marks — say 
£8,113,000 — or  an  average  of  over  £22,000  per  diem.  Compensation 
was  paid  for  the  first  time  in  139,070  new  cases,  9363  of  which  resulted 
in  death.  The  victims  of  these  fatal  accidents  left  19,967  surviving 
dependants  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  notified  for  the  first  time  during  the 
year  amounted  to  no  less  than  664,247.  In  all,  compensation  was  paid 
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in  respect  of  1,021,168,  old  and  new,  accidents,  of  which  884,098  were  a 
legacy  from  previous  years. 

Glancing  down  the  list  of  trades  we  note  that  the  highest  percentages 
of  accidents — in  which  term  are  included  diseases  of  occupations — 
are  to  be  found  among  the  coachmakers,  canal  and  river  boatmen, 
navvies,  miners,  masons,  and  millers.  The  coachmakers  have  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  heading  the  list  with  a  proportion  of  nearly 
20  “  accidents  ”  per  1000  full-time  workmen — nearly  all,  probably, 
cases  of  lead  poisoning. 

Over  £500,000  was  spent  by  the  Berufsgenossenschaften  (Employers 
Associations)  on  the  investigation  of  accidents,  the  assessment  of  com¬ 
pensation,  legal  and  arbitration  proceedings  and  preventive  work 
(Unfall-verhiitung).  The  total  cost  of  administration  amounted  to 
no  less  than  16,401,229  marks,  i.e.  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  outlay 
in  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  expenditure,  over  £700,000  was  carried 
to  the  reserve  funds  in  the  course  of  the  year,  bringing  the  grand  total 
standing  to  the  credit  of  these  funds  up  to  an  amount  of  over  300,000,000 
marks.  Other  funds  show  a  total  of  over  270,000,000  marks.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  well  within  the  mark  if  we  assess  the  present  resources  of 
these  Associations  at  over  £25,000,000. 

Let  us  note  now  some  statistics  under  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity 
Scheme.  The  number  of  separate  weekly  payments  made  per  annum 
rose  from  427,182,950,  with  a  value  of  88,886,971  marks,  in  1891,  to 
674,194,986,  with  a  value  of  171,862,704  marks,  in  1909.  These  are 
the  figures  from  the  31  special  Insurance  Agencies  (Versicherungs- 
anstalten).  To  these  should  be  added  the  figures  from  the  ten  other 
societies  (Kassen)  allowed  to  act  as  Insurance  Agencies  under  the  scheme 
— but  they  are  so  small  as  not  appreciably  to  affect  the  figures  quoted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  average  weekly  pa3anent,  or 
premium,  rose  appreciably  between  1891  and  1909.  This  shows  that 
the  doubling  of  the  receipts  from  weekly  payments  is  not  to  be  solely 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  contributories,  but  that  it 
is  partially  due  to  an  unmistakable  rise  in  wages.  The  fact  that  the 
average  weekly  payment  rose  in  value  over  one  halfpenny  during  these 
eighteen  years,  is  but  another  way  of  stating  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  improved,  since  the  German  scheme  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
“  premium  ”  in  accordance  with  the  wage-class  of  the  contributory. 

Of  the  140,214  Pensioners  benefiting  under  the  scheme  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  116,294  were  drawing  Permanent  Invabdity  Pensions, 
12,884  temporary  Invalidity  Pensions,  and  only  11,036  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  average  value  of  each  of  these  three  categories  of  pensions  was 
about  £8  lls.  4d.,  £8  13s.,  and  £8  2s.  6d.  respectively. 


Notes  and  Memoranda. 


No  fewer  than  148,439  female  contributories  obtained  the  return  of 
half  theb  premiums  during  the  year  on  the  ground  of  marriage.  The 
average  amount  thus  repaid  was  slightly  imder  £2.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  for  working  women  to  refrain  from  exercising  this  statutory  right 
to  repayment  upon  marriage,  the  temptation  to  handle  even  so  small 
a  sum  as  £2  being  apparently  irresistible. 

The  following  figures  show  yet  more  clearly  the  substantial  rise  in 
wages  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1891 
every  100  marks  of  Premium  Income  came  from  the  five  different 
wage-classes  in  the  following  proportions — class  I.  being  the  lowest,  and 
class  V.  the  highest 

Class .  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Marks .  17-06  36-87  24-98  21-09  niL 

In  1909  we  have  to  note  this  striking  change — 

Class .  L  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Marks . 5-59  1945  23  85  20  98  30  13 

Again,  in  1891  every  1000  weekly  payments  would  be  distributed 
among  the  wage-classes  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Class .  I.  •  II.  III.  IV.  V. 


In  1909  the  corresponding  figures  were — 


The  total  amount  paid  out  in  respect  of  pensions  of  all  kinds  in  1909 
was  158,265,663  marks,  as  against  15,299,132  marks  in  1891.  In  other 
words,  pensions  now  cost  more  than  ten  times  what  they  did  18  years 
ago.  The  progressive  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  Pensions  is  to 
be  attributed  almost  solely  to  the  growth  of  Invalidity  Pensions.  Thus, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  1908,  over  5,520,000  more  marks 
were  spent  on  Invalidity  Pensions.  On  the  other  hand,  805,000  marks 
less  were  spent  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strikingly  the  relatively  small  part 
now  played  by  Old  Age  Pensions  under  the  joint  scheme.  The  fact 
that  in  1909  only  11,003  new  Old  Age  Pensions  were  granted,  as  against 
115,264  new  Invalidity  Pensions,  shows  at  a  glance  how  comparatively 
few  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  reach  the  age  of  70  without  be¬ 
coming  permanently  infirm. 

Nearly  £1,000,000  were  spent  on  “  Heilverfahren,”  t.e.  preventive 
medical  assistance,  including  temporary  allowances  to  the  dependants 
of  patients  under  treatment.  This  branch  of  expenditure  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  recent  years  and  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  stave 
off  the  threat  of  infirmity  from  many  contributories.  It  has  had  the 
effect,  not  only  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  Invalidity  Pensioners,  but 
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of  retaining  in  the  active  army  of  labour  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  dropped  out. 

The  total  cost  of  administration  rose  to  nearly  £1,000,000 — the  actual 
figure  being  19,660,976  marks.  This  represents  rather  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  Premium  Income  and  12‘5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  weekly  payments  accounts 
for  13'2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  outlay  on  administration. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  under  all  headings,  amounted  to  over 
£12,000,000  (242,393,288  marks),  the  total  expenditure  to  over 
£7,800,000  (157,892,523  marks),  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good  of  about 
£4,200,000.  At  the  end  of  1909  the  aggregate  funds,  investments  and 
property  of  all  kinds  owned  by  the  various  Insurance  Anstalten  had  a 
book  value  of  over  £78,000,000.  The  present  financial  condition  of 
the  scheme  would  therefore  appear  to  be  sound. 

Of  this  huge  total  1*5  per  cent,  is  held  in  cash,  93'3  per  cent,  is 
represented  by  securities  and  loans,  and  5 ‘2  per  cent,  by  real  pro¬ 
perty. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  range  of  investments  open  to 
the  Anstalten  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulated  by  law.  A  considerable 
latitude  is,  however,  allowed  in  respect  of  the  application  of  funds  for 
the  furtherance  of  schemes  of  public  utility.  Thus,  up  to  the  end  of 
1904  no  less  than  133^miUion  marks  (about  £6,650,000),  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  funds  had  been  invested  in  the  erection  of  workmen’s  dwellings. 
More  than  double  this  sum — 284,444,000  marks — had  been  applied  in 
other  ways  calculated  to  benefit  the  working  classes,  e.g.  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  sanatoria  and  convalescent  homes  in  different  parts 
of  Germany.  Thus  we  see  how  the  actual  Pensions  represent  but  a 
portion  of  the  benefit  accruing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  contribu¬ 
tories  under  the  scheme. 

Ernest  Lesser. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Taxation  op  Leaseholds. — In  an  article  on 
“  Eiconomic  Aspects  of  Income  Tax  Change,”  which  appeared  in  this 
Review  for  October,  1909 — written  at  a  time  when  proposals  for  a  special 
reversion  duty  were  being  put  into  definite  shape  without  having  yet 
become  law  or  reached  their  final  form — it  was  pointed  out  incidentally 
that  the  reversionary  interest  had  hitherto  escaped  taxation  upon  the 
owner,  although  the  leaseholder  had  paid  income  tax  thereon  in  the  form 
of  a  wasting  asset  annually  assessed.  The  reference  was  in  these  terms  : 
“  With  an  ordinary  building  lease  the  position  is  simpler.  The  lease 
is  long,  it  is  true,  but  the  owner  (say,  for  simplicity,  the  builder  of  the 
houses)  is  in  the  position  of  paying  tax  on  the  rack  rents,  and  getting 
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back  by  deduction  only  that  upon  the  ground  rent,  bearing  all  the 
balance,  although  year  by  year  his  original  capital  is  being  exhausted, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  gone.  The  insuperable  objection  up 
to  the  present  (apart  from  the  considerable  one  of  administrative 
expense)  against  allowing  the  owner  this  annual  loss,  is  that  an  assess¬ 
ment  reduced  by  this  sum  would  be  a  departure  from  the  principle  of 
annual  value  or  rack  rent,  for  two  houses  exactly  equal  in  value  would 
bear  different  assessments  where  one  was  leasehold  and  the  other  free¬ 
hold.  This  difference  would  be  lost  to  the  Revenue,  although  the 
values  were  the  same.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  capital  value  of 
the  property  reverting  is  really  a  deferred  annual  payment  which  should 
be  added  to  the  ground  rent  to  give  the  real  consideration  for 
the  use  of  the  land  for  the  period,  and  on  this  capitalized  income  no 
tax  has  been  demanded  or  paid.  If  it  had  been,  allowance  could  be 
made  to  the  building  owner  without  loss  to  the  Revenue.  Under  the 


new  reversion  tax  proposal — eliminating  any  increased  value  cr  un-  1 

earned  increment  in  the  site — the  10  per  cent.  .  .  .  may  be  regarded 

as  equivalent  to  a  deferred  income  tax  on  the  deferred  annual  payments,  i 

and  there  is  now  no  theoretical  obstacle  to  the  allowance  of  exhaustion  1 

of  capital  to  the  building  owner.”  It  was  not  intended  at  the  time,  as  ' 

some  have  thought,  to  suggest  that  an  actual  quantitative  equivalence 

(at  the  present  rate  of  income  tax)  would  exist ;  but  rather  that  the  & 

new  tax  might  roughly  fill  the  void  so  long  left  by  the  peculiarity  of  v 

the  owner’s  economic  position  and  the  practical  administrative  diffi- 

culties  of  the  case.  y 


On  a  subsequent  occasion  >  the  position  of  the  wasting  asset  of  a  i 

mine  purchased  outright  was  discussed.  It  was  argued  that  the  tax  | 

paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the  corpus  and  apparently  borne  by  him  is  | 

actually  shifted  back  on  to  the  vendor  at  the  sale  ;  whereas  the  tax  r 

paid  by  the  trader  on  the  wasting  premium  paid  for  an  ordinary  business  fl 

lease  is,  as  a  rule,  finally  borne  by  him.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  jv 

to  recede  from  this  position ;  and  if  the  owner  escapes  when  a  sub-  i> 

stantial  consideration  is  paid  at  the  beginning  of  a  lease,  he  is  even  less  * 

likely  to  have  any  tax  shifted  on  to  him  in  the  original  purchase  for  that  ii 

part  of  the  consideration  which  consists  of  a  distant  reversion  of  a  i 

ninety-nine  years’  lease.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  during  the  Committee 
debates  on  the  reversion  duty,  it  was  suggested  that  all  that  would 
happen  would  be  the  addition  of  the  tax  to  the  initial  consideration 
demanded.  In  this  case  the  monopoly  position  of  the  average  owner 
becomes  evident,  if  he  can  not  only  resist  one  tax  that  should  be  referred 

‘  “  Wasting  Assets  and  iDCome  Tax.”  Economic  Journoi,  March,  1910.  _ 
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to  him,  but  also  shift  another  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  him  !  How¬ 
ever,  in  dealing  with  the  real  incidence  of  such  a  tax,  so  distant  and  not 
actually  calculable,  it  b  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  consideration  b 
after  all  a  pure  rent,  with  a  margin  or  *'  no-rent  ”  position  or  locus 
exbting,  if  not  in  fact,  at  any  rate  in  effect,  and  deciding  all  visible 
positions.  Such  a  margin  b  a  fundamental  though  imseen  factor  in 
deciding  prices,  so  that  the  usual  considerations  in  deciding  incidence 
should  apply,  t.e.  the  establbhed  prmciple  that  a  tax  on  pure 
economic  rent  cannot  be  shifted.  Moreover,  apart  from  passing  con¬ 
ditions  of  demand  and  supply,  in  so  far  as  the  position  of  a  monopoly 
of  freely  offerable  goods — with  a  demand  reasonably  elastic — is 
approached  in  the  long  run,  the  ordinary  principles  of  incidence 
again  apply,  t.e.  a  tax  on  monopoly  profits  is  not  easily  shifted.  It  b  not 
by  any  means  clear  that  reversion  duty  can  be  added  to  present  prices. 

Now  that  the  whole  matter  has  assumed  a  practical  shape,  it  is  of 
interest  to  examine  the  conditions  more  closely,  and  to  see  how  far  the 
new  tax  borne  by  the  reversioner  b  actually  equivalent  to  the  income 
tax  which  he  escapes  and  shifts  on  to  the  leaseholder. 

The  total  outlay  of  the  building  owner  is  any  initial  payment  (z), 
plus  ground  rent  (y),  over  the  whole  period,  plus  expenditure  on  build¬ 
ing  (B).  His  annual  payment  of  income  tax  b  on  ^  -|-  annual  value 
of  z  -f-  B  (minus  repairs  allowance),  but  he  always  recovers  part  of 
the  tax  by  deduction  pro  rata  ony;  so  he  bears  tax  finally  on  the  annual 
value  of  z  -f  B.  But  as  z  -f  B  b  ultimately  lost  to  him,  the  annual 
value  b  not  wholly  real  “  income  ”  to  him — he  must  deduct  from  it 
the  annual  wastage,  t.e.  a  payment  into  a  sinking  fund  which  during  the 
term  of  the  lease  will  amount  to  z  -I-  B.  But  in  the  natural  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  buildings  (apart  from  obsolescence)  the  reversioner  gets  only  b, 
and  B  —  6  b  wastage  inherent  in  the  property  (whether  freehold  or 
leasehold)  ’  and  not  in  the  lease.  So,  for  our  purpose,  he  has  to  write 
off  z  -j-  & ;  and  on  the  annual  instalment  thereto  he  bears  tax  at 
the  rate  of  1«.  2d.  in  the  £,  which  represents  the  extent  of  hb  sacrifice. 
The  reversioner  gets  x  +  b  +  y  capitalized,  as  a  total,  but,  by 

>  The  allowance  of  one-sixth  **  was  originally  suggested  in  1861  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard,  and  was  adopted  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894  ...  to  cover  the  annual 
cost  of  repairs,  and  to  provide  a  sufficient  sinking  fund  for  eventual  replacement  ” 
(DepartmetUai  CommtiUe  on  Income  Tax,  1904,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Qn.  1808).  So 
that  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  fabric  must  be  regarded  as  untaxed  in  theory. 
It  is  not  very  material  to  our  comparison,  since  the  reversioner  gains  exactly  what 
the  leaseholder  loses.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  defended  the  absence 
of  any  allowance  for  repairs,  etc.,  from  the  gross  income,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  method  supplied  a  rough  differentiation  between  **  unearned  ”  incomes 
from  property  and  general  "  earned  ’*  incomes. 
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the  terms  of  the  taxing  Act,  deducts  therefrom  the  original  con¬ 
sideration  X  y  capitalized,  and  so  pays  in  reversion  duty  £^. 

If  he  sets  aside  annually  during  the  lease  an  equated  payment  to  meet 

6  R  “  1 

this,  we  can  get  a  direct  comparison.  The  annuity  will  be  £;j7r= — =■ 

10  rC  —  1 

(where  R  =  rate  per  cent,  interest,  constant  and  free  of  iname  tax,  or 

R**  —  1 

net),  and  the  leaseholder’s  is  z  -f  6  =  A' .  g - on  which  is  paid  as 

income  tax.  From  this,  if  z  is  nil,  the  burdens  are  as  12  to  7  (t.e.  2s.  in 
£  to  Is.  2d.) ;  but,  if  not,  where  burdens  are  equal  x  must  be  f  6.  If  the 
initial  payment  z  is,  say,  one-fourth  of  h,  the  burdens  are  as  48  to  35, 
and  we  can  state  as  a  general  formula — 


where  f  =  r, 
0  / 


A  12 
A'~  7  ^ 


In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  reversion  duty  is  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  income  tax.  But  supposing  both  lessee  and  reversioner  were 
liable  to  super  tax,  say  on  total  incomes  approaching  £10,000  each 
(average  tax  4d.  in  £),  the  last  statement  would  read  |  instead  of 


and  equality  of  burdens  would  be  reached  at  the  point  x  =  =. 

o 

It  may  be  asked,  and  indeed  often  is  asked,  why  cannot  the  lease¬ 
holder  be  allowed  to  deduct  his  amount  £A'  from  the  ground  rent  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  pro  rata  tax,  and  so  adjust  matters  ?  For 
several  reasons.  First,  because  of  those  practical  administrative 
difficulties  which  must  often  override  abstract  justice ;  secondly,  b 
is  not  even  approximately  known ;  thirdly,  though  we  have  assumed 
above  a  constant  site  value,  it  might  in  fact  have  diminished,  and  thus 
reduced  the  reversion  duty — an  interesting  case  in  which  effect  is  given 
to  decrement  in  site  value ;  fourthly,  whereas  for  ease  of  comparison 
we  have  assumed  an  equated  sacrifice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very 
small  at  the  outset  and  very  large  at  the  end  of  the  term  :  in  practice 
it  would  be  neglected  for  some  years  (for  ninety-nine  years  is  so  long 
compared  with  the  average  span  of  life),  or  be  the  difference  in  market 
value  (other  things  being  equal)  due  to  effluxion ;  and  when  the  end 
of  the  ninety-nine  years  is  approaching,  say  within  thirty  years,  the 
average  man  would  probably  then  equate  the  balance  not  already  written 
off  in  order  to  distribute  his  burden.  Changes  in  ownership  and  the 
nature  of  the  tax,  now  so  highly  personal,  introduce  other  complications. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Revenue  will  now  get  a  double  tax  issuing  out 
of  property  leased  in  this  way — analogous  to  the  general  property  tax 
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in  many  American  states,  where  "  a  note  secured  by  a  mortgage  is 
taxable  as  property  of  the  mortgagee,  and  the  property  which  secures 
the  mortgage  is  taxable  to  the  mortgagor  without  deduction  for  the 
mortgage.”  * 

However  much  it  may  be  desired  to  reconstruct  the  income  tax 
upon  lines  more  consistent  with  the  altered  conditions  of  the  time  and 
with  its  now  admittedly  permanent  character,  by  paying  greater 
regard  to  the  amount  of  annual  income  “  in  the  long  run,”  it  seems  clear 
that  such  cases  as  long  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  almost  defy  adjust¬ 
ment  by  methods  of  sufficient  simplicity  to  be  generally  understood. 
The  whole  tendency  would  have  to  be  counter  to  that  simplification 
so  urgently  desired.  The  changes  inevitably  involved  in  the  treatment 
of  terminable  annuities,  and  particularly  in  short  business  leases  with 
premiums,  could  be  faced  and  welcomed  ;  but  the  complexities  arising 
over  periods  longer  than  the  span  of  human  life  (and  therefore  outside 
the  range  of  measurement  of  personal  faculty,  as  generally  understood) 
are  much  greater.  In  practical  taxation — whether  horizontally  over 
the  wide  range  of  similar  incomes  dissimilarly  spent  and  therefore 
unevenly  taxed  in  excise  and  customs  duties,  or  vertically  in  our  attempt 
to  cut  off  by  progression  equal  marginal  sacrifices — we  cannot  do  more 
than  rough  justice ;  and  even  absolute  justice  by  external  measurement 
is  full  of  faults  in  relation  to  particular  individuals.  When  a  tax 
works  out  unfairly  differential  in  a  period  well  within  one  lifetime,  and 
actually  affects  faculty  in  the  ordinary  calculation  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  a  case  for  revision  ;  but  this  case  disappears  when  the 
full  differential  unfairness  can  only  be  computed  and  seen  clearly  over 
two  or  three  lives.  Thus  it  does  not  seem  that  the  ''faculty  ”  of  the 
lessee  for  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  period  is  really  sensibly 
diminished  even  to  himself  by  our  present  system  (so  long  as  we  measure 
faculty  by  income-yield  and  not  saleable  value),  at  any  rate  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  justify  a  really  complex  and  cumbrous  alteration  of  the 
general  scheme.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  lessor  during  the  same  period, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  faculty  is  sensibly  increased  (the  income  capable 
of  being  spent  certainly  b  not) ;  and  we  do  not  yet  levy  an  income  tax 
on  expectations  even  much  less  remote,  nor  do  we  consider  faculty 
(for  that  tax)  on  a  basis  of  increasing  capital  values.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  however  accurately  the  ultimate  capital  gain  to  the  reversioner 
might  be  foreseen,  changing  gold  values  could  render  the  total  of  the 
sums  deducted  annually  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  gain  at 
the  time  of  receipt,  when  alone  faculty  would  be  actually  increased 
'  Plehn,  Public  Finance,  p.  275. 
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within  the  spirit  of  the  income  tax  idea ;  and  that  disproportion  could 
operate  either  for  or  against  the  taxpayer.  These  points  distinguish 
our  case  from  that  of  American  taxation,  where  the  double  tax  arising 
out  of  one  value  occurs  at  the  same  time  by  actual  payment — a  vastly 
different  matter.  There,  too,  taxation  of  real  estate  is  largely  im¬ 
personal,  and — whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  when  it  was 
imposed — is  not  now  “  laid  ”  with  direct  reference  to  faculty.  All 
comparison  with  the  United  States  is  difficult  while  our  fundamental 
concepts  are  so  different.  For  us  income  is  taxable,  as  indicating 
faculty,  only  while  it  is  “  incoming,”  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  stored 
it  is  sacrosanct ;  for  them  the  “  incoming  ”  is  a  fund  that  must  be  free 
from  all  tax,  and  only  the  durable  results  of  spending  can  measure 
faculty  to  pay  taxes.  It  must  have  been  a  Yankee  training  that 
evolved  the  plaint  of  a  rough-and-ready  income  tax  appellant :  “  ’Ow 
can  I  ’ave  an  income  when  I’ve  got  ten  children  1  ”  But  recent  tax 
mercy  has  at  any  rate  met  that  case. 

We  seem,  moreover,  to  stand  alone  in  our  difficulty,  though  wherever 
long  leases  have  existed,  they  appear  to  have  given  trouble  in  taxation. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Purdy  stated  that  in  New  York  State,  and  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  were  at  one  time  common, 
but  ”  the  development  of  the  community  was  retarded  and  administra¬ 
tion  embarrassed,  especially  in  respect  of  taxation.”  In  New  York  the 
matter  was  directly  attacked  (for  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years)  by  taxing  the  owner  of  the  property  on  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
rent  capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  the  tax  being  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
tax  on  the  real  estate  itself.  “  No  more  leases  were  made  for  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  except  in  rare  cases  of  ignorance.”  (In  the 
other  places  a  direct  differential  tax  was  not  levied,  but  compulsory 
purchase  for  twenty  times  the  rent  was  made  the  legal  right  of  the 
lessee.)  After  such  instances  of  deliberate  differentiation,  our  small 
accidental  anomaly  does  not  seem  very  striking ;  and  our  neighbours 
might  well  ask  why  we  are  so  enamoured  of  this  form  of  tenure  as  to 
be  thus  solicitous  for  its  scrupulous  treatment. 

In  all  cases  where  the  question  varies  in  degree,  and  a  practical 
spirit  of  compromise  draws  a  dividing  line,  such  a  division  is  always 
open  to  attack,  and  is  not  always  easy  to  defend  on  absolute  grounds. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  instance  a  real  difference  does  exist  in 
leases  imder  twenty-one  years  in  the  extent  to  which  faculty  is  affected  ; 
and  while  the  economic  position  of  the  trader,  already  established  in 
business,  remains  what  it  is,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  owner,  the  whole 
matter  might  be  reasonably  met  by  allowing  the  annual  depreciation 
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of  his  wasting  capital  expenditure  on  property  to  be  a  deduction  from 
profits  under  Schedule  D.  If  he  were  merely  allowed  to  deduct  the  whole 
of  the  property  tax  (instead  of  the  rent-proportion)  from  his  rent,  he 
might  be  no  better  off  than  before,  if  the  owner  could  shift  the  new 
burden  into  the  terms  of  tenancy.  Moreover,  the  latter  course,  from 
the  owner’s  point  of  view,  even  if  successfully  held  against  him,  would 
violate  the  income  tax  canon  of  immediate  faculty. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realized  that  legal  power  was  given,  and 
remains  unrepealed,  in  the  original  Act  (of  1842)  to  assess  “  capital  ” 
payments  (fines,  etc.)  in  respect  of  leases  to  ordinary  income  tax ;  it 
was  taken  in  substance  from  the  old  war  income  tax  Acts  of  1805  and 
1806,  but,  in  the  Act  of  1803,  income  from  this  source  was  charged  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lease.  This  power  is  rendered  practically 
nugatory,  however,  by  the  extraordinary  provision  that  liability  should 
not  exist  if  the  sums  received  were  “  applied  as  productive  capital  ” 
(i.e.  reinvested) — surely  a  remarkable  confusion  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  Act,  only  to  be  explained  by  its  temporary  character, 
and  standing  out  as  yet  another  feature  of  interest  in  that  wonderful 
historic  document.* 

It  has  been  observed  that  reversion  duty  will  not  be  a  tax  to  the  full 
extent — i.e.  one-half  will  be  returned  to  reduce  those  rates  which  the 
new  owner  of  the  property  will  have  to  consider  in  letting,  thus  enabling 
him  to  command  a  higher  rent.  Apart  from  the  questionable  theory 
of  incidence  involved,  all  the  factors  are  so  elusive  and  indeterminate 
that  any  treatment  of  them  in  this  connection  is  of  little  interest  or 
value. 

J.  C.  Stamp. 

Municipal  Finance  in  India. — The  discovery  of  suitable  sources 
of  income  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  municipal  activity  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  and  difficult  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
Indian  administrator.  It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to  institute  a 
system  of  octroi  or  a  terminal  tax,’*  but  as  these  forms  of  taxation  tend 
to  disappear  with  the  development  of  commerce,  I  propose  to  consider 
direct  taxes  only. 

In  northern  India  the  humblest  of  urban  organisms  are  the  so-called 
“  Act  XX  towns.”  These  are,  in  general,  villages  or  towns  containing 
more  than  2000  inhabitants,  but  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  ordinary  municipal  institutions.  Their  corporate 

'  Bluebook  on  Taxation  of  Land,  Etc.,  Gd.  4750,  p.  103. 

*  A  **  terminal  tax  ”  is  simply  octroi  without  refunds. 
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activities  are  confined  to  police  and  sanitation,  and  these  activities 
are  provided  for  by  means  of  a  tax  on  “  circumstances  and  property.” 
This  tax  b  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  by  the  District  Magis¬ 
trate.  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  at  his  assessment,  as  made  by  the 
committee,  may  appeal  to  the  magistrate.  It  is  in  the  investigation 
of  such  appeals  that  difficulties  begin  to  appear. 

A  tax  on  circumstances  and  property  is,  practically  speaking,  an 
income  tax ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the  investigating  official,  therefore, 
is  to  find  out  the  amount  of  the  applicant’s  income.  But  this,  in  a 
country  where  jomt-stock  enterprise  is  still  in  its  infancy,  is  practically 
impossible.  Nearly  all  commerce  is  carried  on  by  small  private  traders 
who  keep  no  proper  accounts,  and  would  not  produce  such  accounts 
if  they  did  keep  them.  The  only  persons  who  can  possibly  form  any 
estimate  of  the  incomes  of  such  traders  are  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  including,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  committee  mentioned 
above ;  and  the  appellate  official  is  therefore  practically  compelled 
to  accept  their  conclusions.  If  he  does  venture  to  point  out  that 
Abdul  Karim,  who  lives  in  a  hovel,  is  assessed  at  the  same  figure  as 
Ram  Sahai,  who  has  a  fine  house,  the  committee  have  only  to  reply 
that  Abdul  Karim  is  just  as  well  off  as  Ram  Sahai.  In  general,  however, 
little  harm  can  be  done  by  trusting  to  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 
Its  members  are  selected  by  the  district  magistrate  to  represent  different 
religions,  castes,  or  trades,  and  their  decisions,  therefore,  are  likely  to 
be  impartial.  The  towns  to  which  Act  XX  of  1856  is  applied  are  usually 
small  and  stable  communities  in'  which  the  circumstances  of  each  in¬ 
habitant  would  be  well  known  to  every  other,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
committee,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  sound.  Again,  the  expenses  of 
police  and  sanitation  in  such  towns  remain  much  the  same  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  town  tax,  therefore,  tends  to  be  an  apportioned  rather 
than  an  assessed  tax.  Under  these  circumstances  the  inhabitants  see 
clearly  that  if  one  of  their  number  pays  less  than  his  proper  share, 
others  will  have  to  pay  too  much.  Concealment  of  income  becomes  a 
difficult  and  an  unpopular  course. 

In  larger  towns  with  a  more  active  trade  and  a  more  fluctuating 
I  population  the  position  is  such  less  satisfactory.  In  such  towns  the 

inhabitants  have  not  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other’s  affairs 
which  is  found  in  smaller  communities,  nor  can  they  have  such  a  keen 
interest  in  the  fair  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  In  such 
tOMms  no  committee,  however  representative,  can  have  sufficiently 
detailed  knowledge  to  enable  it  to  make  a  fair  assessment  on  all  tax¬ 
payers.  The  difficulty  of  making  such  an  assessment  may  be  judged 
from  a  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Municipal  Taxation  Committee  of 
VoL.  XXL— No.  3.  Z 
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1909.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  committee  was  to  discover  some 
source  of  revenue  whereby  to  replace  the  system  of  octroi,  which  is  the 
chief  resource  of  many  Indian  municipalities.  They  put  forward, 
amongst  others,  a  suggestion  for  a  tax  somewhat  similar  to  that  already 
found  in  Act  XX.  towns,  but  with  a  different  mode  of  assessment. 
Put  shortly,  their  scheme  was  as  follows :  Every  year  the  Municipal 
Board  to  decide  how  much  shall  be  levied  from  each  of  the  trades  of 
the  town,  and  from  each  class  of  resident  non-traders.  The  amount 
thus  debited  against  each  trade  or  each  class  of  non-traders  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  individual  members  by  grouping  such  members  into 
grades  according  to  their  tax-paying  capacity.  If  possible,  the  grading 
to  be  done  by  the  trades  themselves.  Probably  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  this  scheme  lies  in  the  grading  principle,  as  it  is  much  easier 
to  determine  relatively  than  it  is  to  determine  absolutely  the  tax-pa3Hbg 
capacity  of  an  individual ;  but  the  proper  determination  of  the  amount 
to  be  contributed  by  each  trade  would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  problem. 

The  theory  of  English  local  taxation  is  that  a  man’s  taxable  capacity 
may  be  measured  by  the  annual  value  of  his  house,  but  in  India  this 
theorj’  does  not  hold  good.  There  “  the  poor  man  may  become  rich, 
but  he  will  continue  to  live  in  his  ancestral  hovel.  The  descendant  of 
the  rich  man  may  become  miserably  poor  and  find  it  difficult  to  supply 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  will  not  in  any  circumstances 
desert  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  may  live  by  selling  the  beams 
or  the  stonework  of  portions  of  the  palatial  residence  which  he  occupies 
so  inadequately,  but  he  will  not  consider  it  consistent  with  his  honour 
to  leave  the  house  or  to  sell  it  to  others.”  ' 

It  might  be  suggested,  again,  that  India  might  with  advantage  follow 
the  example  of  Glermany,  and  allow  its  municipalities  to  levy  for  local 
purposes  an  income  tax  based  on  the  assessment  of  the  Imperial  tax. 
But  here  we  are  met  with  two  difficulties.  First,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  the  assessment  of  the  Imperial 
income  tax  itself  is  very  defective.  The  assessment  is  made,  as  a  rule, 
by  a  young  Indian  civilian,  assisted  by  native  subordinates,  and  advised 
by  a  small  number  of  local  traders.  The  assessees  never  send  in  any 
accounts,  but  almost  invariably  attend  personally  at  the  time  appointed 
with  lugubrious  stories  of  their  losses  during  the  past  year.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  dwelling-houses,  as  indicated  above,  provides  no  data  for 
assessment,  whilst  an  mspection  of  shops,  though  sometimes  useful, 
cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  relied  upon  in  most  cases.  In  the  end 
the  assessing  authorities  are  generally  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year,  together  with  a  small  increase  if  business 
as  a  whole  has  been  good,  or  with  a  small  reduction  if  business  has  been 
*  Report  of  the  Municipal  Taxation  Committee,  V.  P.,  1908-9. 
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bad.  A  tax  so  imposed  must  necessarily  be  very  defective,  and  it 
certainly  puts  a  premium  upon  dishonesty.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  a  proper  basis  for  further  taxation. 

Secondly,  the  yield  of  the  Imperial  tax  is  so  small  that  even  were 
the  local  rate  to  be  150,  or  even  200,  per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  rate  (as 
it  often  is  in  Germany),  the  income  so  obtained  would  go  a  very  small 
way  towards  satisfying  the  needs  of  Indian  municipalities. 

Foreign  experience  seems  to  provide  no  guide  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  local  finance  in  India.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  municipalities  of  Northern  India,  which  are  now  about  to 
abolish  their  octroi  systems,  propose  to  replace  the  revenue  so  lost. 

D.  A.  Barker. 


Poor-Law  Children  in  Oxford. — There  are  two  sets  of  considera¬ 
tions  which  the  administrator  of  the  poor  law  has  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  destitute  children  whom  the  State  supports,  or  helps  to  support. 
First,  what  general  line  of  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  ?  Should  the 
community  try  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  that  the 
public  money  can  procure  ?  Should  it  aim  at  bringing  up  the  children 
as  far  as  possible  on  an  equality  with  others  of  the  same  class  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  workhouse  ?  Or,  finally,  should  the  deterrent  principle 
of  relief  be  applied  to  the  children,  so  as  to  make  their  condition  “  less 
eligible  ”  than  that  of  the  child  of  the  self-supporting  labourer  ? 

Secondly,  having  decided  on  the  principle  of  this  very  special  form 
of  poor-relief,  how  is  it  to  be  applied  in  practice  ?  Are  you  to  give  the 
children  whose  parents  receive  outdoor  relief  just  enough  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  without  assuming  further  responsibility  ?  Are  you  to 
keep  the  indoor  poor-law  children — over  whom  for  the  time  control  is 
complete — in  the  workhouse,  to  found  “  scattered  homes  ”  or  special 
schools  for  them,  or  to  board  them  out  in  cottage  homes,  in  or  outside 
their  own  union  ? 

Oxford  is  not  a  very  good  place  in  which  to  examine  these  questions 
from  the  general  point  of  view.  There  are  comparatively  few  poor- 
law  children  in  or  from  the  city,  and  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
youthful  paupers  is  altered,  even  more  than  are  most  social  problems, 
by  the  numbers  involved.  In  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day,  1908 
(a  typical  year),  only  the  following  numbers  of  children  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  Oxford  Incorporation  : — 

In  the  workhouse . 35 


In  the  poor-law  school . 59 

Out-dooB  relief  . .  .  . .  . .  50 


Similarly  in  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1909,  there  were  said 
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to  be  not  more  than  18  indoor  child  paupers,  and  134  out,  in  the 
Oxford  parishes  of  the  Headington  Union. 

The  city,  which  has  a  population  of  53,000,  is  divided  into  two  fairly 
equal  unions,  of  which  one  is  a  survival  of  the  old  days  before  Gilbert’s 
Act,  while  the  other  is  part  of  a  union  which  also  contains  various 
country  parishes. 

The  fint  of  these  unions,  that  of  the  Oxford  Incorporation,  owns  a 
poor-law  school,  which  was  built  in  1854,  a  couple  of  miles  outside  the 
town.  This,  like  most  other  things  in  Oxford,  was  not  new  in  idea. 
Just  300  years  ago,  the  city  formed  a  house  of  industry  which  should 
give  compulsory  work  to  all  “  idle  children  .  .  .  begging  about  the 
streets.”  There  had,  however,  been  a  long  interval,  during  which 
the  children  had  been  kept  in  considerable  disorder,  in  the  general 
workhouse,  along  with  adult  paupers. 

All  children  above  three  years  old  from  the  Incorporation  work- 
house  are  now  sent,  after  two  or  three  weeks’  quarantine,  to  this  school, 
which  generally  contains  about  140.  Under  this  age  they  pass  a  whole¬ 
some  but  rather  cheerless  time  in  the  workhouse  nursery,  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  matrons  and  the  immediate  care  of  selected 
“  inmates.”  There  are  never  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  babies — 
often  only  three  or  four — in  the  nursery  at  a  time,  and  they  spend  their 
days  in  a  ground-floor  dayroom,  with  plenty  of  light  and  access  to  the 
open  air.  Naturally  their  minds  are  not  much  developed  ;  no  one  takes 
any  special  individual  interest  in  them,  and  toys  used  in  common  by  a 
dozen  babies  will  get  broken.  However,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
third  birthday  they  go  o5  to  the  school,  which  stands  in  a  particularly 
attractive  position  on  an  open  hillside.  There  are  generally  only  about 
twenty  or  thirty  “  babies  ”  in  the  school  at  a  time,  and  they  spend  there 
two  very  happy  and  healthy  years  with  a  special  attendant  instructress 
to  teach  them  kindergarten  games,  etc.  They  are  well  looked  after, 
and  spend  a  great  many  hours  in  summer  in  the  school  playgrounds 
and  field,  with  the  excitement  of  periodical  visits  of  inspection  from 
some  kindly  poor-law  guardian,  who  will  let  them  vary  their  well- 
ordered  existence  by  pla3ring  with  his  (or  her)  dog,  or  successively 
ringing  his  bicycle  bell. 

At  five  years  old  they  go  into  the  school  proper,  and  from  five  to 
fourteen  they  work  through  their  standards  regularly.  There  are  three 
teachers  for  the  school  classes,  beside  the  infants’  attendant,  an  ”  in¬ 
dustrial  trainer”  for  girls,  and  the  headmaster  and  matron.  The 
general  level  of  schoolwork  is  probably  a  little  below  that  of  the  ordinary 
town  school.  There  is  no  class  above  standard  VI.  The  children, 
though  healthy,  obviously  come  as  a  whole  of  poor  stock,  and  many 
of  them  have  had  very  irregular  education  before  coming  to  the  school. 
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However,  they  do  at  least  as  well  in  ordinary  school  subjects,  and 
especially  in  Scripture,  as  most  children  in  country  schools  of  the  same 
size ;  the  bigger  boys  and  girls  have  gardens  of  their  own,  and  beside 
their  respective  woodwork  and  sewing  lessons,  help  to  look  after  the 
pigs  and  pony  and  land  belonging  to  the  school,  or  take  their  share  in 
the  necessary  housework. 

At  14J  the  boys  are  placed  out,  generally  after  six  months’  practical 
work  in  the  school  gardens  and  carpenter’s  workshop.  They  go  on  to 
training  ships  and  into  military  bands ;  they  become  house  or  farm 
boys,  and  are  occasionally  sent  as  apprentices  to  tailors,  bootmakers, 
smiths,  smackowners,  etc.  These  places  are  selected  for  them  with 
much  trouble,  and  a  special  committee  of  four  or  five  guardians  is 
indefatigable  in  its  after-care.  They  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  board  receives  annual  reports  of  them,  up  to 
the  age  of  20  at  least.  An  annual  old  boys’  meeting  is  held  at  the 
school,  which  numbers  of  boys  make  great  efforts  to  attend. 

The  girls  are  similarly  cared  for.  After  finishing  their  regular  lessons 
at  14  they  spend  a  year — the  year  which  so  many  outside  children  waste 
— in  “  general  training,”  i.e.  they  do  housework,  help  with  the  babies, 
make,  and  still  more  mend,  clothes,  etc.  At  15  or  so  they  are  started 
out  in  service.  They  are  all  successively  candidates  and  members  of 
the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  their  associates  give  periodical  accounts 
of  them  up  to  the  age  of  20  at  least  to  the  lady  guardian  who  specially 
looks  after  their  welfare.  Their  vagaries,  like  those  of  other  boys 
and  girls  of  the  same  age,  give  infinite  trouble  to  the  voluntary  workers 
who  look  after  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  turn  out  well,  despite 
their  antecedents  before  they  came  to  the  school.  Out  of  33  reported 
on  in  1910  only  3  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  obvious  drawback  to  such  a  school  system  is  that  there  is  not 
much  scope  for  the  development  of  individuality.  The  older  children 
have  cupboards  of  their  own,  but  there  is  not  much  space  or  security 
for  the  private  hoards  of  the  outside  child.  The  playthings  share  the 
fate  of  other  goods  held  in  common,  i.e.  they  are  smashed  too  often. 
But  the  children  play  games  in  good-sized  asphalted  playgrounds  and 
in  the  fields ;  and  they  compete  with  other  schools  in  football  and  in 
Band  of  Hope  competitions,  while  the  boys  have  their  brigade  and  the 
girls  their  Girls’  Friendly  Society  candidates’  classes.  Boys  and  girls 
do  lessons  together  and  see  each  other  at  chapel — they  do  not  go  out 
to  church — and  at  meals.  They  do  not  meet  otherwise,  except  at 
stated  times  for  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  family.  The  boys  are  sent 
down  sometimes  with  messages  to  the  town,  and  they  (and  the  girls) 
are  allowed  to  pay  visits  during  the  school  holidays  to  their  relatives, 
if  these  are  considered  suitable  hosts.  On  the  whole,  they  have  a  healthy 
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simple  life,  with  a  sufficiency  of  interests  and  plenty  of  practical  occupa¬ 
tions.  They  have  none  of  the  out-of-school  excitements  of  the  modem 
town  child,  and  they  are  probably  not  so  adaptable  at  14  as  the  child 
brought  up  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  ordinary  home  life.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  large  majority  turn  out  well ;  and  many  of  them 
show  by  their  letters,  etc.,  that  they  have  a  genuine  affection  for  their 
old  school. 

The  cost  per  head  of  each  child  (including  instruction)  is  7s.  6d. 
per  week,  roughly.  Of  the  59  Oxford  children  in  the  school  in  March, 
1908,  there  were  13  orphans ;  15  with  mothers  and  4  with  fathers 
living  in  Oxford ;  4  deserted ;  13  with  mothers  and  8  with  fathers  in 
workhouse  or  asylum.  Beside  these,  a  few  were  in  special  homes  for 
the  feeble-minded,  etc. 

The  Headington  Board  of  Guardians  (who  look  after  the  poor  of 
half  of  Oxford)  now  board  out  increasing  numbers  of  their  poor-law 
children.  In  May,  1911,  16  were  boarded  out  within  the  union,  while 
24 — generally  the  “  difficult  ”  cases  likely  to  give  trouble  in  a  small 
household — were  at  the  Oxford  Incorporation  School,  to  which  Head¬ 
ington  and  four  other  unions  have  a  limited  right  to  send  children ; 
5s.  a  week,  with  a  preliminary  outfit,  is  given  for  these  boarded-out 
children,  as  against  7s.  Qd.  paid  for  them  in  the  school.  The  foster- 
parents  are  allowed  to  make  the  older  children  of  use  after  the  fashion 
of  the  normal  working-class  family  ;  but  they  generally  become  really 
fond  of  the  children,  and  “  absorb  ”  them  into  the  life  of  their  own  house¬ 
hold.  A  special  sub-committee  of  the  guardians  looks  after  these  few 
children,  who  have  hitherto  been  boarded  out  in  county  villages  in 
homes  known  to  individual  members  of  the  board. 

A  few  minor  points  may  be  considered. 

Adoption. — Both  boards  now  occasionally  adopt  orphans  or  children 
of  unsatisfactory  parents.  The  board  is  then  formally  responsible 
for  their  welfare  to  the  age  of  18. 

“  Ins  and  Outs.** — The  children  of  this  class  are  the  difficulty  of  the 
ordinary  poor-law  school ;  but  in  Oxford  this  does  not  amount  to  very 
much.  There  are  a  few  wretched  children  who  constantly  appear 
and  disappear  in  the  workhouse  wards ;  but  there  are  not  many  of 
these.  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  adopt  a  child  whose  parents 
so  treated  it  for  long.  Those  children  who  do  come  into  the  house 
and  are  recorded  in  the  annual  workhouse  report  are  only  temporary 
visitors  brought  in  for  special  reasons.  Before  they  take  their  discharge, 
or  are  transferred  to  the  school,  they  spend  a  safe,  if  dull,  period  of 
isolation  in  a  so-called  cottage  away  from  the  workhouse  adults. 

Outdoor  Relief, — With  regard  to  the  children  whose  parents  receive 
outdoor  relief,  the  most  remarkable  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  smallness 
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o{  their  numbers.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Oxford  Incorporation 
since  the  “  reformation  ”  of  its  board  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
(niardians  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  adequate  assistance,  if  any. 
Nominally  the  Board’s  scale  of  relief  to  a  family  is  1».  per  child,  but  the 
board  considers  each  case  on  its  merits,  sometimes  recommending  a 
suitable  case,  e.g.  of  a  widow  with  two  or  three  children,  to  voluntary 
assistance  through  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  it  does  not 
adhere  rigidly  to  its  scale.  Where  a  widow  with  a  large  family  needs 
help,  the  guardians  sometimes  take  two  or  three  of  the  children — if 
possible,  the  bigger  boys — into  the  poor-law  school,  leaving  the  mother 
to  support  the  rest. 

Much  the  same  description  would  apply  to  the  children  who  receive 
out  relief  from  the  Headington  guardians,  except  that  it  is  given  rather 
more  frequently  and  that  the  same  pressure  is  not  brought  to  bear 
upon  widows  to  induce  them  to  send  some  of  their  children  to  board 
in  the  poor-law  school. 

In  neither  union  is  there  much  individual  supervision  of  the  families 
helped,  though  the  relieving  officer  and  the  district  doctor  are  asked  to 
report  on  them  periodically.  The' guardians  are  supposed  to  know  the 
conditions  of  those  in  their  own  parishes.  It  is  pretty  certain  in  any 
given  case  that  some  other  “  agencies  ”  are  concerned  with  the  family  ; 
the  much-needed  general  case-register  now  in  progress  of  formation 
may  reveal  this.  In  many  instances  there  ought  probably  to  be  more 
systematic  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  and  more  care,  e.g.  that 
the  children  take  to  suitable  work  when  they  leave  school,  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  pauperization  in  later  life. 

As  has  been  often  said,  the  “  success  ”  of  the  poor  law  depends 
almost  entirely  on  its  administrators.  These  latter  in  Oxford  are  keen 
on  their  work,  and  have,  or  make,  time  to  look  after  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  who  are  directly  in  their  charge.  It  is  the 
large  amount  of  extra  official  care  bestowed  on  them  by  officials  and 
by  voluntary  workers  which  really  makes  for  the  well-being  of  the 
children.  The  experience  of  Oxford  is  not  of  very  much  value  for 
the  problem  of  poor-law  children  as  a  whole,  except  to  point  out  that 
what  is  wanted  for  their  benefit  is  some  definite  official  method  of  treat¬ 
ment — it  probably  does  not  matter  which  of  several  may  be  selected — 
backed  by  much  personal  effort  of  voluntary  workers. 

C.  Violet  Butler. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — Mr.  I.  6.  Gibbon  writes  on 
“  Insurance  against  Sickness  and  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  in  Germany  ” 
in  the  Economic  Journal  for  June,  dealing  briefly  with  the  general 
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organization,  administration,  and  benefits.  References  are  also  made  to 
the  medical  service,  and  the  effect  of  the  insurance  on  health  and 
pauperism.  Mr.  J.  St.  G.  Heath  contributes  an  article  on  “  Under-em¬ 
ployment  and  the  Mobility  of  Labour,”  and  Prof.  Gustav  Cohn  another 
on  “  Taxation  of  Unearned  Increment  in  Germany.”  Prof.  Lehfeldt’s 
article  on  “  The  Shift  System  on  the  Witwatersrand  Mines  ”  is  intended 
to  make  more  widely  known  the  operation  of  perhaps  the  most  complete 
example  of  working  by  shifts  at  present  in  existence. 

The  first  article  in  the  Eugenics  Review  for  April  is  a  memoir  of  Sir 
Francis  Galton  by  Montague  Crackenthorpe.  Dr.  Edgar  Schuster  has  a 
paper  on  “  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Galton  Laboratory  for  National 
Eugenics,”  in  which  he  describes  the  spirit  in  which  the  problems  are 
approached  rather  than  the  technical  processes  employed.  The  number 
also  contains  articles  on  ”  The  Influence  of  a  Tropical  climate  on  Euro¬ 
peans,”  by  J.  H.  F.  Eohlbrugge ;  “  A  Study  in  Degeneracy,”  by  Dr. 
Arabella  Kenealy ;  and  “  Heredity  of  Feeble-Mindedness,”  by  Henry 
H.  Goddard. 

The  anonymous  article  on  “  The  Government  of  England  ”  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  for  April  introduces  much  useful  information 
about  the  growth  of  the  English  constitution  into  a  review  of  Mr. 
Lowell’s  book  on  this  subject.  The  writer  refuses  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Constitution  which  recent 
political  events  have  expo^  can  be  remedied  without  fundamental 
change.  He  expresses  the  somewhat  discouraging  opinion  that  necessary 
changes  are  likely  to  be  made  at  the  most  unsuitable  time  for  dispassion¬ 
ate  consideration. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  for  April,  the  article  by  Alice  Maye 
Finney,  entitled  “  The  Attitude  of  Wordsworth  and  Browning  towards 
Human  Nature,”  will  be  interesting  to  those  students  of  sociology  who 
find  room  in  their  studies  for  the  important  aspects  of  life  which  appeal 
to  the  poetic  instinct. 

The  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  April  contains  the  second  article  by 
Father  T.  Slater  on  “  Modern  Sociology.”  The  standpoint  is  shown  in 
the  sentences,  “  All  the  indications  point  to  the  coming  slavery.  The 
deification  of  the  State  by  the  idealists,  the  reduction  of  the  individual 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  cell  in  the  gigantic  organism  of  modern  society, 
show  us  what  kind  of  regime  we  are  to  expect  if  the  new  social  order  is 
established.”  Dr.  J.  MacRory  continues  his  articles  on  Divorce,  dealing 
this  time  with  the  bearing  of  passages  in  the  “  Christian  writers  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  ”  on  the  text  of  St.  Matt.  zix.  9. 
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The  Local  Government  Bevieto  for  February  has  articles  on  “  The 
Creation  of  Boroughs,”  the  “  Preservation  of  Public  Records,”  and  the 
final  instalment  of  Professor  Jenks’  discussion  of  “  Central  and  Local 
Government,”  and  in  the  March  number  Mr.  Brooke  Little  concludes  his 
account  of  “  Rural  Burial  Groimds.”  Other  articles  deal  with  “  Drains 
and  Sewers,”  the  “  Building  of  Modem  Paris,”  and  “  The  County 
Councils  and  Poor  Law  Reform.” 

The  Clare  Market  Review  for  May  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  N.  M. 
Muzumdar  on  the  chief  social  and  economic  aspects  of  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion  as  they  present  themselves  to  Eastern  eyes.  Mr.  Percy  Anstey 
deals  with  the  “  Abuse  of  the  Psychological  Method  in  Sociology.” 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  May  contains  articles  on  “  Some 
Limitations  of  the  Value  Concept,”  by  Allen  A.  Young,  the  “  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Theory  of  Money  from  Adam  Smith  to  David  Ricardo,”  by 
Jacob  H.  Hollander,  “  Railway  Rate  Theories  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,”  by  Mr.  B.  Hammond,  “  Scientific  Management  in  the 
Operation  of  Railroads,”  by  W.  J.  Cunningham.  Professor  Hammond’s 
article  is  the  last  of  the  series,  and  contains  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  Commission’s 
decisions.  The  tendency  of  the  decisions  is,  on  the  whole,  he  thinks, 
”  towards  a  cost  of  service  theory  of  rate  making.”  In  a  couple  of  pages 
he  shows  how  the  various  considerations  which  have  guided  the  com¬ 
missioners  are  related  to  the  fundamental  principle.  All  students  of 
railway  economics  should  be  grateful  for  a  very  enlightening  piece  of 
work. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March,  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ”  Barriers  Against  British  Democracy,”  as  existing  in  “  the 
freehold  voter  ”  and  in  ”  university  representation.”  Dealing  with  the 
“  ‘  People’s  Rule  *  in  Oregon,”  Mr.  G.  H.  Haynes  believes  that  “  a 
genuine  campaign  of  education  has  been  in  progress.”  In  an  article  on 
“  Federal  Incorporation,”  Mr.  S.  D.  M.  Hudson  argues  “  that  Congress 
has  full  constitutional  power  to  create  a  system  of  interstate  commerce.” 
Notable  instances  of  “  Stock  Watering,”  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
Railway  Companies,  but  including  “  the  300  per  cent,  dividend  of  the 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.  in  1910,”  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  February,  Mr.  0.  D.  Skelton 
discusses  the  currents  of  opinion  in  Canada  with  regard  to  Reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  and  prophesies  a  very  gradual  movement  towards 
freer  trade. 

“  French  Syndicalism  ”  is  described  by  Mr.  D.  A.  MacGibbon  in  the 
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March  number,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  McPherson  gives  an  account  of  the  cloak- 
makers’  strike  in  New  York,  explaining  the  “  preferential  union  shop  ” 
arrangement.  Mr.  Hourwich  begins  a  study  of  the  U.  8.  census  returns 
since  1870,  to  ascertain  the  shifting  of  social-economic  groups.  His 
concluding  article  appears  in  the  April  number,  in  which  he  suggests 
that  “  the  policy  of  the  State  will  be  determined  by  neither  of  the  two 
classes  directly  interested  in  labour  legislation,  but  by  the  vast  middle 
class  described  in  popular  discussions  as  ‘  the  public.’  ”  This  number  also 
contains  the  first  instalment  of  a  detailed  history  of  the  State  debt  of 
Ohio,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bogart. 


The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  March  deals  with  the  Public 
Health  Movement  in  three  parts  : — I.  The  general  problem  ;  II.  Disease 
carriers — The  Control  of  Causes  ;  III.  Elimination  of  diseases — Physical 
care  of  Individuals.  Altogether  there  are  24  articles  on  the  subject,  by 
as  many  different  specialists. 

The  first  number  of  the  ilmmcan  Economic  i2evietr  (for  March)  contains 
the  following  articles : — “  Some  unsettled  problems  of  Irrigation,”  by 
Katharine  Coman ;  “  How  Tariffs  should  not  be  Made,”  by  F.  W. 
Taussig ;  “  Seasonal  Variations  in  the  New  York  Money  Market,”  by 
E.  W.  Kemmerer  ;  “  The  Promotion  of  Trade  with  South  America,”  by 
David  Kinley  ;  and  “  East  Indian  Immigration  to  British  Columbia  and 
the  Pacific  States,”  by  H.  A.  Millis. 

The  Reme  Economique  Internationale  for  March  is  mainly  concerned 
with  maritime  questions,  e.g.  “  L’Expansion  Maritime,”  by  M.  Leon 
Hennebicq  ;  “  Les  Transports  Oceaniques,”  by  Professor  Russell  Smith, 
and  “  L’Industrie  Navale  en  Allemagne,”  by  Dr.  J.  Neumann.  The 
April  number  is  devoted  to  cotton,  with  special  articles  by  W.  R. 
Dunstan,  E.  Levasseur,  Albert  Aftalion  and  Sir  C.  Macara. 


The  conditions  of  poverty  in  England  and  proposed  remedies  are 
discussed  in  the  February  issue  of  Le  Mouvement  Social,  which  also 
contains  an  article  on  St.  Thomas  Acquinas’  doctrine  of  the  “  Right  to 
Live.”  The  March  number  deals  with  the  need  of  organization  among 
home-workers,  and  also  among  the  25,000  blind  people  in  France. 

La  Revue  Generale  for  February  has  an  article  on  “  La  Representation 
Proportionelle,”  by  J.  Van  den  Heuvel,  dealing  with  some  difficulties  in 
the  working  of  the  present  system  in  Belgium.  In  the  March  number, 
Dr.  Moeller  de.scribes  the  history  of  the  plague,  with  special  reference  to 
the  epidemic  in  Manchuria. 
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In  La  Reforme  Sodale  for  February,  there  is  a  comparison  of  British, 
German,  and  Belgian  legislation  with  the  French  Old  Age  Insurance 
law,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  March  number  contains  a 
not  very  successful  attempt  to  show  that  the  extreme  competition  of 
large  concerns  with  small  is  passing.  In  the  issues  for  April  and  May, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  collective  bargaining  between 
employers  and  employed,  with  special  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  contracts  entered  into  by  groups  of  workers. 

The  Giomale  drgli  Economisti  for  March  publishes  the  continuation  of 
L.  Nina’s  article  on  the  conditions  of  the  peasant  class  in  Russia,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  dire  poverty  and  apathy  from  which  they  suffer,  and  the 
gulf  between  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes.  There  are  also 
papers  on  the  Italian  export  trade,  of  which  apparently  only  cotton  is 
benefited  by  protection,  on  “  Economics  and  Mechanics,”  and  on  the 
“  Death  of  Socialism,”  a  discussion  between  F.  di  Calcedonia  and  B. 
Croce. 

Sig.  Faralli  discusses  ”  Chamberlain  and  Economic  Imperialism  versus 
Free  Frade  in  Great  Britain  ”  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the 
Rivista  Intemazionale.  The  former  number  also  has  an  article  by  P. 
Cesare  on  the  ”  Syndical  struggle  against  the  under-bidding  of  Labour,” 
dealing  with  the  methods  of  Trade  Unions ;  and  in  the  latter  number  G. 
Castelli  suggests  how  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  might  be  used  to 
check  unemployment. 

In  the  Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift  for  January,  N.  Westergaard 
describes  the  recent  economic  development  of  Denmark,  with  statistics 
on  commerce,  banking,  etc. ;  and  Jens  Warming  deals  with  the  new 
demands  for  fuller  returns  of  accounts  from  owners  of  land  and  business 
undertakings.  The  March  number  contains  two  articles  on  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  and  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  forbidding  night 
work  for  women  in  factories. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  “  Prussian  Colonist  Policy  in  Ostmarken,” 
by  Henrik  Petersen,  in  Samfundets  Krav  for  February,  and  also  a 
description  of  workmen’s  insurance  and  other  protective  legislation  for 
labour  by  Aage  Sorensen.  In  the  March  number  Hermann  Beyer  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  how  far  Labour  Exchanges  affect  the  work  of  the 
Land  Union.  There  are  also  articles  on  “  Godin  and  his  Familistere,” 
and  on  ”  Unemployment  Insurance  in  Belgium.”  Dealing  with  the 
Railway  strike  in  France,  in  the  April  number,  A.  Hoyer  points  out  the 
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menace  to  society  in  the  fact  that  the  Trade  Union  leaders  can  no  longer 
properly  control  their  followers. 

The  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift  for  February  begins  with  a  criticism  of  Bohm- 
Bawerk’s  theory  of  capital  by  Knut  Wicksell,  and  also  has  two  articles 
dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  Central  Bank  and  of  private  banks. 
The  finance  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  is  dealt  with  in  the  March  number, 
and  also  the  taxation  of  wood  for  building  purposes.  In  the  April 
number  there  is  an  account  of  the  new  German  property  tax  on  the 
increment  of  value. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Thebe  is  at  once  matter  for  congratulation  and  for  serious  thought  in 
the  Seventy-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales  (1909).  Side  by  side 
with  a  steadily  falling  death-rate,  the  effect  of  increased  private  and  public 
hygiene,  we  have  a  decreasing  birth-rate,  which  perhaps  to  the  disciple 
of  Malthus  indicates  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  but  to  the  average  man, 
lookmg  only  to  the  strength  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  regarded  with 
equanimity.  Young  people,  probably  as  the  result  of  more  general 
education,  bringing  with  it  wider  tastes  and  more  expensive  wants,  do 
not  rush  into  marriage  as  light-heartedly  as  their  parents  did,  and  a  man 
of  small  means  hesitates  considerably  before  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  a  family. 

It  b  a  matter  for  real  rejoicing,  and  for  encouragement  to  greater 
efforts,  that  the  scomge  of  consumption  has  met  with  a  decided  check, 
the  death-rate  during  1909  being  the  low^est  recorded.  And  yet,  just 
as  possible  victory  over  this  terrible  disease  comes  within  view,  we 
are  depressed  by  the  menace  of  that  yet  more  insidious  and  terrible 
enemy,  which  has  up  to  the  present  eluded  all  the  skill  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  death-rate  from  cancer  was  the  highest  on  record, 
increasing  on  the  rate  of  the  preceding  year  by  29  per  million  of  persons 
living. 

While  the  birth-rate  is  falling,  it  is  satisfactory  to  regard  the  result 
of  the  increasing  care  of  infants.  In  many  places  extraordinary  efforts 
are  put  forth  by  medical  officers  and  voluntary  associations  to  ensure 
proper  feeding  and  hygienic  conditions  for  young  children,  and  as  an 
effect  of  this  watchfulness  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality  in  the  year 
imder  review  was  by  far  the  lowest  on  record,  109  per  thousand  births. 

The  latest  industrial  figures  for  foreign  countries  are  now  available 
in  the  Fourth  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labour  Statistics  (Cd.  5415,  462  pp., 
2«.  Id.).  The  volume  contains  particulars  of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
the  principal  trades  in  various  countries ;  fluctuations  in  employment ; 
wages  and  hours  of  labour ;  trade  um'ons ;  trade  disputes ;  conciliation 
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and  arbitration ;  co-operation ;  workmen’s  insurance ;  subsidized 
unemployment  funds ;  labour  registries ;  and  labour  colonies.  This 
information  is  given  as  far  as  possible  for  twenty  separate  countries, 
including  almost  every  European  State  and  in  addition  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  In  the  cases  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  an  added  feature  is  the  classification 
of  occupations.  Other  new  tables  are  those  relating  to  unemployment 
among  trade  unionists  in  countries  where  the  information  is  available, 
particulars  of  the  development  of  Subsidized  Unemployment  Funds  m 
Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  the  operations 
of  Labour  Registries  and  Voluntary  Labour  Colonies. 

The  system  of  classification  in  the  annual  statements  of  our  foreign 
trade  was,  in  the  volumes  for  1909,  altered  aud  improved.  Whereas 
formerly  exports  were  classified  under  the  coimtry  in  which  the  port  of 
discharge  was  situated,  they  are  now  more  properly  arranged  under  the 
countries  of  final  destination ;  and  imports,  w  hich  were  credited  to 
the  country  whence  they  were  directly  shipped  to  us,  are  classified  as 
received  from  the  countries  whence  they  were  originally  consigned. 
It  has,  however,  been  considered  desirable  that  the  figures  should  also 
be  presented  in  the  old  method,  in  order  that  a  comparison  might  be 
made  ;  and  these  are  contained  in  the  Supplement  to  Volumes  I.  and  II. 
of  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  (Cd.  5305,  379  pp.,  3s.  Id.). 

Other  recent  statistical  handbooks  are  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
British  Empire  in  each  year  from  1895  to  1909  (Cd.  5552,  278  pp..  Is.  3d.), 
giving,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  trade  figures,  information  concerning 
the  area  and  population  of  each  colony,  the  total  trade  for  the  whole 
Empire,  and  statistics  of  inter-colonial  trade ;  the  Statistical  Abstract 
for  the.  several  British  Sdf  governing  Dominions,  Crown  Colonics, 
Possessions,  and  Protectorates  in  each  year  from  1895  to  1909  (Cd.  5420, 
455  pp..  Is.  lOd.),  dealing  with  each  colony  in  detail,  and  containing, 
besides  foreign  trade  and  shipping  statistics,  valuable  information 
concerning  internal  finance  and  public  administration ;  and  the  StcUistical 
Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign  Countries  in  each  Year  from 
1898  to  1908-9  (Cd.  5446,  445  pp..  Is.  9d.),  which  is  something  of  a 
companion  volume  to  the  above,  containing  much  the  same  kind  of 
information,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 

We  are  proud  to  reflect  that  this  country  gave  the  lead  to  the  world 
in  the  protection  of  the  industrial  population  by  the  Factory  Act  of 
1803  ;  but  in  an  occasional  pessimistic  mood  the  idea  seems  to  possess 
us  that  we  are  falling  behind  other  nations  in  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
serious  industrial  questions  of  to-day.  This  is  a  right  attitude  so  long 
as  it  spurs  us  on  to  greater  efforts ;  but  it  is  hardly  justified  by  facts. 
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considering  the  amount  of  useful  work  accomplished  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  its  endless  investigations  into 
conditions  of  labour,  wages,  cost  of  living,  and  other  problems  of  the 
working  classes,  vrith  a  view  to  ameliorative  legislation.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  look  round  occasionally  at  what  our  neighbours  are  doing  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  we  welcome  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
{Canada),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1910  (No.  36,  1911, 
231  pp.).  There  is  nothing  very  startling  in  it,  and  the  Department  is 
carried  on  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  our  own.  It  publishes  its 
Labour  Gazette,  and  investigates  the  usual  industrial  problems.  It 
will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  politicians  that  there  are  any  labour 
problems  at  all  in  Canada,  but  unfortunately  even  protection  cannot 
sweep  them  away.  Amongst  other  activities  the  Department  has  made 
inquiries  into  wholesale  prices,  industrial  conditions  in  coal  fields, 
railway  strikes  and  wages  paid  on  railways,  hours  of  labour  on  public 
works,  and  industrial  accidents. 

Several  important  industries  are  represented  in  the  Standard  Time 
Rates  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  Isf  October,  1910  (Cd.  5459, 
126  pp.,  6^d.),  including  building,  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  printing, 
furnishing,  boot  and  shoe  trades,  seamen  and  agriculture.  As  in  the 
previous  issues  of  this  series,  details  are  given  for  every  county  and 
important  town,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  information  supplied 
by  the  Trade  Unions.  In  view  of  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
public  weekly  rest  day,  the  current  rates  of  pay  to  constables  are  of 
some  interest.  The  highest  maximum  for  a  city  or  borough  is  reached 
in  the  City  of  London,  40».  per  week,  while  the  lowest  is  26«.  9d.,  the 
maximum  in  Louth.  The  highest  county  rate  is  paid  in  Durham, 
34s.  5d.,  while  Shetland  comes  lowest  with  23s.  6d.  Putting  Shetland 
aside,  where  industrial  conditions  differ  somewhat  from  the  remainder 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Dorsetshire  shares  the  lowest  places  with  Suther¬ 
land,  the  maximum  weekly  wage  in  each  ca.se  being  26s.  3d. 

The  law  relating  to  land  transfer  has  probably  been  the  subject  of 
more  parliamentary  inquiries  than  any  other  matter,  and  for  many 
years  the  problem  has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  our  ablest 
lawyers.  According  to  the  Second  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Land  Transfer  Acts  (Cd.  5483,  56  pp.,  6d.),  the  object 
of  the  Acts  is  “  to  simplify,  expedite,  and  cheapen  the  transfer  of  land, 
not  merely  for  the  advantage  of  its  present  owners,  but  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  increased  ownership  of  land  and  houses  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  main  evils  which  the  Acts  were  designed  to  remedy  are 
the  risk  of  loss  of  deeds,  fraud  by  duplication  or  concealment  of  deeds, 
the  complexity  and  cost  of  deeds  and  abstracts  of  title,  and  the  re- 
investigation  of  title  on  every  fresh  dealing  with  the  land,  entailing 
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unnecessary  trouble,  delay,  and  expense.”  The  solution  seems  to 
lie  in  the  direction  of  registration  of  title,  absolute  or  possessory,  which, 
after  a  sufficient  experience  of  certain  compulsory  areas  should  be 
gradually  made  compulsory  for  the  whole  country.  Absolute  title  is 
defined  in  the  Registrar’s  report  for  1906  as  a  title  “  conferring  on  the 
proprietor  an  absolute  right  to  the  property  against  all  the  world,  while 
possessory  title  “  was  designed  to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  registration 
on  the  basis  of  ‘  ostensible  or  possessory  ownership  ’  .  .  .  and  does  not 
confer  or  purport  to  confer  any  greater  or  better  title  than  the  first 
registered  proprietor  had.”  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  Registrar 
for  registration  with  absolute  title  under  the  present  Acts  are  that 
“  (1)  A  vendor  can  enter  into  a  contract  immediately  and  unreservedly, 
and  need  not  keep  the  matter  open,  perhaps  for  weeks,  while  he  is 
being  advised  whether  he  need  make  special  stipulations  as  to  the  title 
or  not.  (2)  A  purchaser  can  close  at  once  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
contract.  (3)  A  mortgage,  permanent  or  temporary,  can  be  effected 
at  the  shortest  notice  by  a  notice  entered  on  the  register.  The  legal 
position  of  a  second  mortgage  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  first.  (4)  The 
statutory  proprietorship  under  the  Acts  enables  an  estate  subject  to 
settlement  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  owned  in  fee  simple.  (5)  The  statutory 
forms  of  transfer  and  charge  enable  land  owners  to  draw  their  own 
deeds  in  ordinary  cases.  The  cost  of  professional  help  is  much  reduced, 
especially  in  cases  under  £1000  in  value.  (6)  The  deeds  are  simple  and 
have  a  good  plan ;  and  (7)  There  is  a  guarantee  of  absolute  security  to 
a  registered  purchaser  or  a  mortgagee  from  a  proprietor  registered  with 
absolute  title,  notwithstanding  fraud  or  defects  in  the  prior  title.” 
Despite  these  advantages,  great  reluctance  has  been  shown  by  land- 
owners  in  availing  themselves  of  the  Registry,  principally  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Registrar,  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  legal  profession, 
who,  unused  to  the  new  procedure,  are  disinclined  to  recommend  it  to 
their  clients. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
industrial  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  revolution  which  per¬ 
meated  and  altered  the  conditions  of  every  trade,  and  changed  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  whole  industrial  population.  In  the  place  of  the 
skilled  hand-worker  we  have  the  machinist,  and  home  industries  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  an  effect  which,  although  fraught  with 
phenomenal  industrial  progress,  has  undoubtedly  reacted  in  a  detri¬ 
mental  manner  upon  the  character  of  the  workers  themselves.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  consequence  of  all  was  the  stupendous  facilitation 
in  the  mode  of  transit,  which  has  brought  the  extreme  points  of  our 
country  withm  a  few  hours’  journey  of  one  another,  and  rendered  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks’  luxurious  travel. 
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It  is  difficult  for  one  of  the  present  generation  to  realize  that  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  century  ago  the  principal  mode  of  inland  travel  was  by 
coach,  and  for  the  transit  of  heavy  goods  the  sea  or  the  canal.  Year  by 
year,  as  the  network  of  railways  spread  into  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  our  inland  waterways  have  been  more  and  more  neglected, 
until  in  some  districts  their  use  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  And  yet 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  opinion  amongst  those  interested  in 
economical  means  of  transit  that  these  despised  waterways  might  be 
utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  for  the  carriage  of  bulky  and  im¬ 
perishable  goods  if  certain  improvements  were  eflected  enabling  them 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  a  larger  capacity  than  is  possible  imder 
present  conditions.  With  this  end  in  view  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  “  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  on  the  canals 
and  inland  navigations  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  first  volume 
of  their  report  appeared  in  1906,  and  since  that  time  nine  others  have 
been  issued,  dealing  with  the  matter  in  a  most  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  The  inquiries  have  not  been  limited  to  our  o^vn  coimtry, 
but  have  also  been  pursued  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Volume  IX.  (Cd.  5083)  consists  of  special  reports  on  the  cost  of  improving 
the  canal  routes  connecting  the  midlands  with  the  estuaries  of  the 
Thames,  Humber,  Mersey,  and  Severn.  These  reports  did  not,  however, 
include  one  essential  feature,  the  feasibility  of  a  sufficient  water  supply. 
Volume  X.,  containing  Reports  on  the  Water  Supplies  of  Canal  Routes 
(Cd.  5447,  241  pp..  Is.  2d.),  supplies  this  information  in  a  series  of  twelve 
reports  on  the  four  routes  dealt  with  in  Volume  IX.,  viz.  Birmingham 
to  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  London,  with  a  branch  to  Paddington  and 
Limehouse  Docks ;  Norton  Junction  on  Route  I.  via  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  to  the  Humber  Estuary  ;  the  Mersey  Estuary  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  with  branches  to  Wolverhampton  and  the  Trent ;  and  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton  to  the  Severn  and  Sharpness  Docks.  Nine 
excellent  diagrams  are  included,  showing  the  available  water  supply  of 
the  various  sections.  The  estimates  for  the  cost  of  improvements 
were  drawn  up  for  two  standards,  for  boats  of  100  tons  capacity  and  for 
those  of  300.  Naturally  the  most  serious  difficulty  arises  in  the  districts 
where  the  water  supply  is  limited,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
pumping  and  storage  adds  considerably  to  the  cost,  which  for  the  lesser 
scheme  is  estimated  at  £428,882,  and  for  the  greater  £764,542.  In 
addition  to  these  sums  must  be  included  the  cost  of  obtaining  powers 
to  take  additional  supplies  from  new  sources,  compensation,  and 
engineering,  legal  and  contingent  expenses. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  "  to  consider  the  statement 
of  claims  to  additional  State  assistance  and  estimates  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  the  respective  services,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the 
VoL.  XXL— No.  3.  2  a 
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Scottish  Universities  at  the  request  of  His  Majesty’s  Grovemment,  and 
to  report  for  what  objects  and  to  what  extent  assistance,  if  any,  should 
be  granted  from  public  funds  in  the  interests  of  the  proper  development 
of  the  work  of  the  imiversities,”  has  submitted  its  report  under  the 
title  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Scottish  Universities  (Cd.  5257, 
44pp.,  4Jd.).  After  considering  the  evidence  of  expert  witnesses, 
representing,  in  addition  to  the  universities,  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  Royal  Colleges,  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Medical 
Education  of  Women,  Heriot-Watt  College,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Committee  make  the 
following  recommendations : — 

(1)  That  a  good  claim  has  been  made  out  for  an  additional  grant  of 
public  money  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  our  opinion 
£40,000  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  contribution  to  their  more 
pressing  needs  at  this  time. 

(2)  That  this  sum  of  £40,000  may  be  allocated  as  follows  between 
the  four  universities  ;  Edinburgh,  £12,500  ;  Glasgow,  £12,500  ;  Aber¬ 
deen,  £9000  ;  St.  Andrews,  £6000. 

(3)  That  these  grants  should  be  made  and  accepted  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  viz.  (a)  The  administration  of  the  grants  shall  be  in  the  hands 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  University  Court  in  each  university ; 
but  the  Court  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Treasury  a  report  of  its 
dealings  with  the  grant  and  an  accoimt,  in  a  prescribed  form,  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  ;  the  Treasury,  if  they  see  fit,  to  institute 
an  independent  inquiry  into  the  whole  circumstances  at  intervals  of 
five  years.  (6)  In  the  apportionment  of  the  grant  of  £6000  to  St. 
Andrews  University,  not  less  than  £1500  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  conjoint  Medical  School  at  Dundee,  it  being  the  intention  that  the 
sums  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Medical  School  from  this  grant 
and  from  the  former  grant  under  Ordinance  No.  46  shall,  when  taken 
together,  never  be  less  than  £4500. 

(4)  That  in  addition  to  the  above  grant  of  £40,000  there  should  be 
paid  to  the  CouncU  of  University  College,  Dundee,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  College,  an  annual  sum  of  £3000 ;  the  administration  of  this 
grant  to  be  in  the  hands  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  of  the 
College. 

(5)  That  if  the  grant  of  an  annual  sum  of  £3000  be  made  to  University 
College,  Dundee,  as  indicated  in  recommendation  (4),  the  grant  hitherto 
paid  to  the  College  from  the  University  Colleges  (Great  Britain)  Grant 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  report  also  contains  an  interesting  note  by  Professor  G.  Sims 
Woodhead  on  Clinical  teaching  in  the  medical  schools.  The  Minutes 
of  Evidence  are  published  in  a  separate  volume  (Cd.  5258, 92  pp.,  9d.). 
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County  Council  administration,  public  health  and  local  administra¬ 
tion,  and  local  taxation  and  valuation  are  the  main  subjects  of  Fart  11. 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1909-1910  (Cd.  5275,  284  pp..  Is.  8d.).  Amid  a  mass  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  numerous  activities  of  the  Board,  it  contains  details 
of  loans  to  public  bodies,  alteration  of  areas,  vaccination,  public  rates, 
and  exchequer  grants,  and  expenditure  of  local  authorities. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
forms  a  supplement  to  the  Annual  Report  (Cd.  5312,  604  pp.,  3s.  Id.). 
Besides  a  review  of  the  public  health  in  1909,  it  contains  reports  on 
various  subjects  investigated  during  the  year,  such  as  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act,  preventive  measures  against  tuberculosis, 
flies  as  carriers  of  infection,  and  ophthalmia  in  the  new-born.  We 
note  that  the  death-rate  per  1000  of  population  is  the  lowest  recorded, 
14'5,  as  against  14‘7  in  1908.  Infant  mortality  too  has  declined  from 
120  per  1000  in  1908  to  109  in  1909. 

“  The  number  of  failures  (1909)  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  is  the 
smallest  since  the  year  1890,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  estimated 
amount  of  liabilities,  assets,  and  loss  to  creditors  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  1908.”  The  actual  number  of  cases  of  insolvency  during 
1909,  both  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  and  Deeds  of  Arrangement 
Act,  according  to  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Annual  Report  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Section  131  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  (Cd.  261, 
71  pp..  Id.),  was  7,561  as  compared  with  8,128  in  1908.  The  com¬ 
parative  liabilities  as  estimated  by  debtors  were — 1908,  £11,368,396 ; 
1909,  £9,714,976,  showing  a  decrease  of  £1,653,420.  As  against  these 
liabilities  the  estimated  assets  were  in  1908  £5,648,865,  and  in  1909 
£4,186,622,  giving  a  decrease  of  £1,462,243.  The  estimated  loss  to 
creditors  was  in  1908  £8,540,008  and  in  1909  £7,777,412. 

A  useful  two-page  pamphlet  for  purposes  of  reference  is  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Statement  of  Pauperism  and  Cost  of  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  certain 
years  from  1848-9  to  1909-10 ;  England  and  Wales  (Cd.  5454,  ^.). 
While  the  population  has  increased  from  17,357,000  in  1849  to  35,757,000 
in  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  (including  lunatics)  has  declined  from 
1,088,659  to  923,433  during  the  same  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  of  relief  has  increased  from  £5,792,963  to  £14,910,121,  or  from 
£5  6s.  5d.  to  £16  2s.  lid.  for  each  pauper  relieved. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  expenses  of  candidates  at  the  General 
Election  in  January  and  February  last  year  will  be  found  in  the  Return 
of  Parliamentary  Elections  (Expenses)  (No.  299,  77  pp.,  Is.  3d.).  In 
some  cases  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  votes  polled  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy,  those,  for  instance,  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Sidth  being  £2  Os.  6d.  for  each  vote  polled  in  favour  of  the  candidate. 
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The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  reports  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
certain  foreign  countries  is  the  Report  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  Working  Class  Rents,  Housing,  Retail  Prices,  and  Wages 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (Cd.  5609, 533  pp.,  58.  Id. ;  28  towns  were 
investigated,  of  which  26  were  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
area  of  the  greatest  industrial  development.  But  even  with  this  limita¬ 
tion  the  ground  covered  was  nine  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the  comparison  of  wages  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  occupations  common  to  all  the  towns — building,  engineering, 
and  printing. 

Comparing  the  rates  paid  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  ratio  for  the  engineering  trades  is  213 : 100,  for  the 
building  trades  243 : 100,  and  for  the  printing  trades  246  : 100,  or 
in  all  these  trades  together  232  :  100.  Allowing  for  a  slight  increase 
in  the  wages  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  dates  of  the  two  in¬ 
quiries,  the  combined  ratio  works  out  at  230  : 100.  The  United  States 
also  has  the  advantage  in  hours  of  labour,  these  being  11  per  cent, 
shorter  in  the  building  trades,  7  per  cent,  shorter  in  the  printing  trades, 
but  6  per  cent,  longer  in  the  engineering  trades.  The  combined  ratio 
for  these  trades  is  96  :  100.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
has  to  pay  something  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Englishman 
for  house  accommodation,  the  ratio  being  207  : 100,  and  the  English¬ 
man  also  has  the  advantage  of  getting  his  food  cheaper,  138 : 100. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  investigation,  and  assuming  that  an 
Englishman  with  an  average  family  maintained  under  American  con¬ 
ditions  the  same  standard  of  consumption  with  regard  to  food  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  he  would  find  that  in  the  United  States  his 
wages  would  be  about  130  per  cent,  higher,  his  hours  slightly  shorter, 
and  his  outlay  on  food  and  rent  increased  by  about  52  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Tables  relating  to  the  Trade  of  British  India  with 
British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries,  1906-6  to  1909-10  (Cd.  5608, 
135  pp..  Is.  Id.),  the  total  value  of  imports  during  1909-10,  exclusive 
of  Government  stores,  was  £78,038,365,  of  which  £48,799,319  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £6,282,004  from  British  possessions,  and 
the  remaining  £22,957,042  from  foreign  countries.  Of  a  total  of 
£122,891,479  worth  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures, 
the  United  Kingdom  took  £32,447,739,  British  possessions  £20,394,779, 
and  foreign  countries  £70,048, 961.  Analysing  the  imports,  the  principal 
items  were  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals  £17,356,154,  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  £39,872,347.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  exports 
were  articles  of  food  and  drink  £32,691,754,  of  which  rice  accounted 
for  over  £12  millions,  wheat  for  £8^  millions,  and  tea  for  nearh-  £8 
millions.  Raw  materials  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £55,645,631, 
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the  chief  items  of  which  were  cotton  nearly  £21  millions,  jute  over 
£10  millions,  and  seeds  £12^  millions.  The  total  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  were  £25,373,568,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  yarns 
and  textile  fabrics,  £19^  millions. 

The  present  system  of  inspecting  alien  immigrants  does  not  work 
satisfactorily,  causing  delay  to  steamers,  inconvenience  to  passengers, 
and  unnecessary  trouble  to  officials.  The  method  is  described  in  the 
Report  .  .  .  as  to  the  EstaMishment  of  a  Receiving  House  for  Alien 
Immigrants  at  the  Port  of  London  (Cd.  5575,  12  pp.,  1^.).  “  When  an 
immigrant  ship  arrives  at  Gravesend  at  any  hour  between  6  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  the  Chief  Immigration  Officer,  who  has  been  previously  warned 
by  telegram  or  letter  to  expect  her  arrival,  proceeds  on  board,  together 
with  one  or  more  of  his  officers  and  assistants  and  the  Medical  Inspector. 
The  alien  passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  then  marshalled 
on  the  deck,  this  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  due  control.  The 
transmigrants  are  asked  to  produce  their  tickets,  their  names  are  called 
out,  and  they  are  checked  off  on  the  transmigrant  list.  The  immigrants 
are  then  drafted  one  by  one  into  the  second  saloon  or  the  smoke-room, 
and  are  interrogated  by  the  Immigration  Officer.  The  medical  examina¬ 
tion  takes  place  separately  in  one  of  the  cabins.  When  the  inspection 
and  the  medical  examination  have  thus  been  completed,  leave  to  land 
having  either  been  given  or  refused  to  each  immigrant,  the  ship  is  at 
liberty  to  proceed  up  river  to  the  wharf  or  dock  at  which  she  is  to  dis¬ 
charge.  Any  ship  arriving  at  Gravesend  after  8  p.m.  has  ordinarily 
to  wait  there  for  inspection  until  6  a.m. 

“  When  leave  to  land  is  refused  to  any  immigrant  at  the  close  of  the 
inspection,  a  notice  to  that  effect  is  served  on  the  immigrant  and  the 
master  of  the  ship,  and  the  immigrant  is  then  informed  that  he  can 
appeal  against  the  officer’s  decision,  and  as  a  rule  he  does  so  appeal. 
Thereupon  a  telephone  message  is  sent  to  the  clerks  to  the  Immigration 
Board  giving  them  notice  of  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  number  of 
rejected  immigrants  who  have  appealed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
to  summon  a  Board  within  twenty-four  hours  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  but  in  some  cases  the  Immigrant  Officer  makes  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  hour  at  which  the  Board  should  meet  to  hear  appeals,  so  that 
sufficient  time  may  be  given  to  have  inquiries  made  and  to  enable  the 
rejected  immigrants  to  communicate  with  their  friends.  In  the  case 
of  immigrants  giving  addresses  outside  London  the  Immigration  Officer 
communicates  with  the  local  police,  and  asks  them  to  make  inquiries. 
In  the  meantime  the  rejected  immigrant  who  has  appealed  is  taken 
up  to  London  on  board  ship  in  the  custody  of  the  master  of  the  ship. 
Still  in  that  custody,  he  is  afterwards  taken  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Immigration  Board,  where  hb  appeal  is  heard.  If  he  is  then  finally 
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rejected,  he  is  brought  back  again  to  the  ship,  and  is  taken  away  on 
her  when  she  sails.”  To  simplify  this  complicated  machinery  the 
Committee  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  receiving  house  at  Tilbury, 
where  both  immigrants  and  transmigrants  could  be  disembarked,  who 
could  then  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  is  possible 
under  existing  conditions,  when  the  work  must  be  done  hurriedly  in 
order  to  allow  the  steamer  to  catch  a  tide. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  is  published  in  a  separate 
volume  (Cd.  5567,  51  pp.,  5^^.). 

While  our  own  Board  of  Trade  has  been  busy  with  its  inquiries  into 
the  comparative  cost  of  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain 
foreign  countries,  the  Canadian  Glovemment  has  carried  out  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  persistent  rise  of  prices  in  the  Dominion.  The 
special  report  on  Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada,  1890-1909,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Coats  (13722a,  509  pp.,  Ottawa,  1910),  is  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry 
”  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
general  rise  in  prices  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  few  years,” 
and  “  to  present  the  material  referring  thereto  after  the  most  approved 
method,  and  to  accompany  the  same  with  other  matters  not  readily 
accessible  for  the  study  of  price  fluctuations  in  Canada.”  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  continuous 
advance  in  prices  and  cost  of  living,  which  reached  its  highest  point 
in  1907.  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  a  financial  panic  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  a  decline  began  in  many  departments  which  extended 
over  1908.  The  check  was,  however,  temporary,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1909  the  high  cost  of  living  became  a  subject  of  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  in  1910  was  so  acute  as  to  become  the  most  prominent 
economic  question.  “  When  the  history  of  1910  comes  to  be  written,” 
wrote  the  editor  of  Bradstreet,  “  not  the  least  memorable  of  its  happen¬ 
ings  to  be  chronicled  will  probably  be  the  great  agitation,  partaking 
of  the  proportions  of  a  national  revolt,  against  the  high  prices  of  food.” 

The  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  indicates  a  steady  downward 
movement  in  prices  from  1890  to  1897,  from  which  point  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  culminating,  as  mentioned  before,  in  1907.  In  1890  prices 
were  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  average.  By  1897,  following 
upon  three  years  of  panic  due  to  political  unrest  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  they  had  fallen  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  below.  Six  years  later 
they  had  recovered  to  the  point  of  1890,  and  by  1907  had  reached  a 
point  26  per  cent,  above  the  average.  1908  showed  a  decline  of  5 
points,  but  during  the  following  year  the  movement  was  again  upwards. 
The  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  high  year  1907  and  the  low  year 
1897  was  as  much  as  37  per  cent.  The  principal  advances  were  in 
lumber,  grains,  and  fodder,  animals  and  meats,  furs,  hides,  and  leather, 
paints,  fish,  and  dairy  produce.  J.  L.  Dougan. 


REVIEWS. 


LAND  AND  LABOUR  LESSONS  FROM  BELGIUM.  By  B.  See- 

BOHM  Rowntree.  [633  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1910.] 

Mr.  Rowntree  states  in  his  preface  that  “  this  book  is  written  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  Britain 
by  throwing  some  light  on  its  relation  to  the  system  of  land  tenure.” 
The  preface  further  throws  some  light  on  the  mental  process  which 
Mr.  Rowntree  went  through,  as  the  several  factors  tracing  and  bearing 
on  the  main  problem  presented  themselves  to  him ;  but,  if  it  may  be 
said,  neither  the  preface  nor  the  bo'ok  itself  gives  a  complete  marshalling 
of  the  various  sets  of  facts  which  Mr.  Rowntree  found  himself  bound 
to  investigate,  or  gives  a  final  view  of  the  result  of  their  general  inter¬ 
action.  It  is  on  all  fours  with  the  foregoing  criticism  that  Mr.  Rowntree 
does  not  appear  to  indicate  precisely  what  he  means  by  the  system  of 
land  tenure.  In  this  country  we  are  familiar  with  a  group  of  problems 
all  arising  under  this  head.  They  may  be  connected  generally  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  rights  of  landowners  as  against  (1)  their  tenants,  (2)  the 
community.  Under  (1)  we  may  think  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  town  and  country,  as  enabling  the  landowner  to  secure  a  considerable 
unearned  increment  (though  under  free  trade  this  has  been  less  easy 
in  agricultural  than  in  town  holdings),  or  to  profit  by  the  old  principle 
“  quicquid  solo  plantatur,  solo  cedit,*'  or  to  evict  a  tenant  arbitrarily  (this 
last  being  commonly  regarded  as  an  incident  of  agricultural  holdings). 
Under  (2)  the  growth  of  urban  communities  has  familiarized  us  with 
the  spectacle  of  landowners  (owing  to  the  concentration  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  in  Great  Britain)  “  holding  up  ”  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  either  denying  it  room  for  development  or  exacting  a  high 
price  for  the  desired  concession. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Rowntree’s 
book,  it  is  not  the  old  law  of  fixtures,  or  the  lack  of  security  of  tenure 
suffered  by  agricultural  tenants,  that  he  regards  as  illustrating  most 
notoriously  the  defects  of  a  given  system  of  land  tenure  in  Belgium, 
but  an  avoidance  and  an  incidence  of  unearned  increment  in  regions 
m  which  respectively  the  British  experience  has  been  the  converse  of 
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the  Belgian.  When  this  country  adopted  free  trade,  it  made  high  rents 
for  agricultural  land,  except  in  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances, 
impossible  ;  but  in  concentrating,  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  then 
did,  on  other  industries,  it  fostered  the  conditions  which  caused  the 
appreciation  of  urban  site  values  through  the  demand  of  a  large  urban 
population  for  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  as  well  as  of  producers  on  a 
large  scale  for  factories  and  offices  tending  to  be  crowded  in  favourable 
areas.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  as  much  care  to  provide 
cheap  and  plentiful  means  of  transport  as  the  United  Kingdom  has  to 
provide  cheap  food  and  raw  materials,  has  decentralized  industry  and 
prevented  any  acute  appreciation  of  urban  site  values  by  enabling  the 
workman  to  live  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  labour.  The 
small  Belgian  farmer,  however,  has  to  pay  a  high  rent  (or  if  he  purchases, 
a  high  price)  for  his  holding,  just  as  the  British  workman  does  for  bis 
home. 

This  seems  to  be  the  main  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rowntree’s  book.  He 
dwells  at  greater  length  on  the  case  of  the  farmer — in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the  agricultural 
question,  a  comparatively  short  survey  of  industry  being  inserted 
between  certain  chapters  on  the  history  of  land  tenure,  the  division  of 
land  and  the  law  of  succession  (all  agricultural  land  bien  entendu),  and 
a  more  developed  discussion  of  land  holding  and  agriculture.  The 
sketch  of  industrial  conditions  is  relatively  too  slight  to  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  itself ;  whence  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  its  main  object  is  to  estimate  the  attractiveness  of  the  competing 
careers  for  the  ordinary  Belgian,  for  the  Belgian  farmer  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  on  a  level  in  social  standing  with  the  English  labourer  in  town 
or  country  than  with  the  English  farmer.  According  to  Mr.  Rowntree, 
the  pull  towards  industrial  life  in  Belgium  is  not  so  strong  as  in  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  the  lower  level  of  wages  and  harder  conditions  of 
labour.  This  is  partly  measured  by  the  fact  that  factories  have  not 
killed  home  industries  in  that  country. 

It  is  suggested  that,  if  Mr.  Rowntree  had  thrown  his  results  in  a  more 
generalized  form,  there  would  have  appeared  less  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  British  and  the  Belgian  experience.  The  unearned 
increment  is  so  much  more  obvious  in  agricultural  land  in  Belgium 
and  in  building  land  in  Great  Britain,  because  in  both  countries  the 
land  in  question  gets  its  value  as  the  site  of  highly  developed  industries. 
In  Belgium  agriculture  is  treated  more  like  any  other  industry,  as 
Burke  said  that  it  should  be.  The  land  in  the  country  districts  of 
Belgium  seems  to  be  treated  purely  as  a  commercial  asset,  and  not  to 
derive  any  of  its  value  from  any  invisible  exports,  such  as  social  con¬ 
sideration,  or  as  being  the  basis  of  a  small  sovereignty.  Further,  by 
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the  laws  of  succession  and  transfer,  land  is  highly  "  mobilized  ”  in 
Belgium ;  and,  as  Bagehot  reminded  us,  the  industrial  expansion  of 
Great  Britain  was  determined  largely  by  the  mobility  of  labour  and 
capital,  the  other  agents  of  production,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
“  mobility  ”  of  land  is  a  necessary  basis  of  the  “  industrialization  ” 
of  agriculture. 

Again,  agricultural  education,  co-operation  and  organization,  and 
the  means  of  transport  have  all  reached  a  high  level  in  Belgium.  These 
last  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  peasant  achieves  the  same  ends 
as  the  artisan  by  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies  ;  they  are  in  fact 
his  means  of  collective  bargaining  with  his  employer,  i.e.  the  consumer 
of  his  produce.  Where  they  are  well  managed  they  convert  single 
small  holders  (i.e.  labourers  who  are  also  “  undertakers  ”)  into  an 
association,  whose  efficiency  overcomes  all  the  defects  which  the  isolated 
small  holder  suffers  from  as  compared  with  the  large  or  “  capitalist  ” 
farmer.  Under  such  a  system,  in  fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
individual  holding  as  the  “  unit  ”  of  agricultural  productions  ;  it  tends, 
in  fact,  to  be  a  unit  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  particular  machine, 
which  one  man  in  a  factory  has  charge  of,  or  the  particular  piece  of  raw 
material,  on  which  he  works,  is  a  unit.  The  association  of  small  holders 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  unit,  and  they  are  like  the  operatives 
of  a  mill  run  on  labour  co-partnership  lines.  They  have  in  fact  intro¬ 
duced  into  agriculture  the  business  organization  of  large  industry  and, 
so  far  as  they  have  the  use  of  joint  stock  machinery,  the  equipment  of 
the  factory  system.  Under  such  conditions,  if  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  not  also  its  owners,  the  landowner  tends  no  doubt  to  become 
more  like  a  ground  landlord  than  an  English  squire  or  Scotch  laird ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  stands  to  get  a  higher  unearned  increment 
than  the  British  agricultural  proprietor.  Mr.  Rowntree  states  that 
“  three-quarters  of  the  farms  in  Belgium,  comprising  3,260,000  acres, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total  cultivable  area,  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants.” 
Nor  has  the  Belgian  tenant  farmer  such  protection  as  the  British  farmer 
gets  from  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  though  in  a  third  of  the 
country  the  custom  of  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments  obtains. 

In  dealing  with  the  point,  which  Mr.  Rowntree  emphasizes  strongly, 
one  may  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  exhaustive  nature  of  his  survey 
of  the  conditions  of  Belgian  agriculture.  No  factor,  from  the  geological 
character  of  the  various  provinces  to  the  system  of  light  railways,  fails 
to  receive  due  treatment.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  book,  it  is  that  it 
is  rather  a  series  of  exact  surveys  of  several  problems  than  one  closely 
knit  piece  of  work.  Nor  is  there  time  to  discuss  the  chapters  in  which 
Mr.  Rowntree  deals  with  the  economics  of  consumption,  especially  as 
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it  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  national  “  labour  power.”  Mention  should 
be  made,  however,  of  a  highly  detailed  investigation  into  the  standard 
of  living  among  the  working  classes  of  Belgium,  as  shown  by  the 
”  budgets  ”  of  typical  families  living  in  different  districts.  The  diets 
of  Belgian  artisans  are  compared  by  Mr.  Rowntree  with  the  diets  of 
working-class  families  living  in  the  town  of  York,  both  in  respect  of 
quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of  food. 

A  similar  comparison  is  in  the  writer’s  mind  in  the  careful  chapter 
on  housing.  It  is  easier  to  make,  as  the  majority  of  the  Belgian  working 
class  live  in  self-contained  houses  and  not  in  the  tenement  blocks  now 
common  in  most  great  cities,  though  such  are  found  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  and  to  a  less  degree  in  other  large  towns.  Mr.  Rowntree  gives 
his  conclusions  on  housing  in  the  following  terms  :  “  .  .  .  The  Belgian 
housing  conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  the  British.  Rents  are 
extraordinarily  low.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  low  cost  of  production, 
which  varies  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  construction 
in  York,  a  British  town  where  the  cost  of  building  is  not  unusually  high. 
The  sub-division  of  land,  railway  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  Belgian 
industries  are  not  concentrated  in  towns  keep  down  the  price  of  urban 
building  land.  Thus,  in  spite  of  very  low  wages,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  income  of  the  working  class  is  absorbed  by  rent  than  is  the 
case  in  Britain.” 

In  former  days  Belgium  was  the  cockpit  of  Europe  ;  to-day  it  main¬ 
tains  under  lasting  peace  a  population  rather  more  than  that  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  an  area  about  twice  that  of  Yorkshire. 
It  thus  affords  within  a  small  compass  a  unique  opportimity  of  studying 
the  common  problems  of  modem  industrial  States ;  and  that,  too, 
with  a  normal  democratic  constitution,  devoid  of  any  abnormal  political 
devices,  having  apparently  received  sufficient  powers  to  ensure  it  a 
uniform  social  development  from  the  traditions  of  the  Napoleonic  time, 
which  gave  it  the  land  settlement  commonly  identified  with  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  State  as  such  sufficient 
sovereignty  to  make  the  public  control  of  the  railways  a  natural  step 
to  be  taken  in  due  course.  Working  on  such  a  subject,  Mr.  Rowntree 
has  produced  a  sociological  study  of  rare  value,  a  quarry  for  the 
English  reformer,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  modern  turn 
to  the  concrete  and  actual  and  away  from  the  abstract  economics  of 
a  generation  ago. 
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LE  JAPON :  HISTOIRE  ET  CIVILIZATION.  Tome  V.  Par 

M.  LE  Marquis  de  la  MazeuAre.  [472  pp.  8vo.  4  francs. 

Plon-Nourrit.  Paris,  1910.] 

The  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  were  respectively  entitled, 
Le  Japon  Ancien,  Le  Japon  Fiodal,  and  Le  Japan  des  Tokagawas.  The 
author  proposes  to  discuss  Le  Japon  Moderne  in  four  volumes,  of  which 
this  is  the  second.  The  first  bore  the  legend.  La  Revolution  et  la  Restaura- 
tion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  volume  maintains  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  four  preceding  ones.  The  English  reader  may  look  across  the 
Channel  for  a  critical  handling  of  Japanese  history.  Statements  of  the 
Japanese  belief  that  their  country  and  their  people  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  other  are  available  in  great  numbers  in  England, 
whether  in  the  form  of  publications  by  the  Japanese  Government 
collectively,  or  by  individual  members  of  it,  or  in  such  works  as  the 
translation  of  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan,  which  bears  Count  Okuma’s 
name,  or  in  the  countless  books  in  which  travellers  and  journalists 
hand  on  what  the  Japanese  have  thought  fit  to  tell  them  in  England  or 
Japan.  In  a  wholly  different  category  are  the  works,  generally  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  of  scholars 
like  Chamberlain,  Aston,  Satow,  and  Lloyd.  But  of  work  which  is 
critical  without  being  too  specialized  there  would  seem  to  be  a  lack. 

However,  not  even  my  unbounded  respect  for  the  critical  power  of 
his  people  can  force  me  to  say  that  the  Marquis  has  supplied  the  want. 
His  work  is  highly  pretentious — proposing  no  less  a  task  than  to  show 
the  place  occupied  by  Japan  in  the  development  of  the  whole  human 
race.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  scope  of  a  work  which  begins 
by  illustrating  the  political,  social,  economic  and  artistic  phenomena 
of  Japan  by  comparison  with  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia,  India 
and  China,  in  which  the  Asiatic  continent  is  only  a  sub-division  of  the 
field  under  observation.  This  promise  has  hardly  been  fulfilled.  The 
first  three  volumes  are  repeatedly  saved  from  sinking  into  the  dullest 
enumerative  guide-book  style  by  the  anecdotes,  familiar  but  always 
delightful,  which  the  Japanese  are  never  tired  of  repeating.  The 
fourth — a  Frenchman  describing  a  Revolution ! — could  hardly  be  dull. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Marquis  is  wholly  uncritical.  He  would 
never  be  guilty  of  quoting  Mr.  Uehara — as  a  reviewer  recently  did — 
to  the  effect  that  in  1863  Japan  was  enjoying  “  unbroken  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  contentment.”  Such  a  description  of  a  country  in  which 
government,  order,  and  public  economy  had  ceased  to  exist  for  nearly 
ten  years,  was  natural  enough  from  Sir  R.  Alcock  at  the  time,  for  his 
investigations  were  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few  square  yards,  and 
only  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Uehara,  who  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
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foreigners  hearing  anything  derogatory  to  his  native  land ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  adequate  for  serious  students.  However,  the  reader  need 
not  fear  anything  comparably  foolish  in  this  book,  though  the  critical 
matter — what  we  really  require — fills  only  a  trifling  proportion  of  the 
pages.  No  small  part  consists  of  writing  out  in  narrative  form  what  is 
far  more  conveniently  studied  in  the  tables  of  the  Resumi  statigtique — 
attendance  at  schools,  recruitment,  etc.  The  articles  of  numerous 
statutes  are  quoted  in  full,  while  the  comment  which  would  have  made 
the  quotations  tolerable  is  practically  absent.  The  Marquis  has  an 
immense  admiration  for  the  country  and  people,  but  his  laudations 
sometimes  suggest  that  some  of  the  kind  attaches  in  Paris,  who,  he  says, 
scrutinized  his  chapters,  supplied  a  few  of  the  paragraphs.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  a  resident  in  Japan  that  any  but  a  Japanese 
would  quote  the  copybook  platitudes  of  the  imperial  rescript  to  the 
army,  and  by  way  of  comment  ask  how  many  sovereigns  and  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  West  have  ever  inculcated  so  many  virtues  in  their  armies  ! 
Possibly  the  command  to  one  labourer,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children 
hungry  while  he  goes  out  to  deprive  another  little  home  of  its  bread¬ 
winner,  requires  more  than  fly-blown  generalities  to  justify  it  in  the 
Western  world. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  interesting  judgments.  The  author 
holds  that  since  the  Emperor  reached  man’s  estate  his  own  will  and 
character  have  been  dominant  factors :  that  Oyama,  far  from  being  a 
figure-head,  is  the  military  saviour  of  his  country,  a  judgment  discounted 
by  the  great  parts  in  military  affairs  afterwards  attributed  to  Yamagata 
and  Terauchi :  that  Saigo  Takamori  was  thoroughly  responsible  for 
the  Satsuma  rebellion,  but  lost  heart,  and  practically  let  his  devoted 
followers  be  cut  to  pieces :  that  the  daimyos  had  no  conception  that 
they  were  surrendering  their  fiefs  except  nominally  and  temporarily : 
that  the  coimtry  has  suffered  greatly  by  their  removal ;  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  peasantry  into  proprietors  has  injured  all  concerned 
except  the  money-lenders :  that  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  the  clans 
who  carried  out  the  revolution — Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa,  Hizen — earned 
for  them  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  rest  of  the  population ;  that  Ito 
chiefly  sought  popularity  and  always  managed  to  shirk  the  difficult 
situations :  that  compulsory  education  is  more  resolutely  applied  in 
Japan  than  in  many  European  countries  (though  he  admits  later  that 
the  penalties  are  light  and  rarely  applied) :  that  technical  education 
is  better  organized  in  Japan  than  in  almost  any  country  in  the  world  : 
that  overwork  b  a  real  and  widespread  evil  among  Japanese  students, 
and  b  due  to  the  lack  of  efficient  teachers  (other  critics  find  the  staffs 
too  large  and  the  hours  spent  in  class — at  one  college  35  per  week — 
far  too  numerous) :  that  Japan  b  already  getting  a  richer  harvest  from 
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her  educational  efforts  than  she  could  possibly  have  expected  :  that  the 
re-creation  at  the  beginning  of  Meiji  of  the  conscript  army  of  the  eighth 
century  (a  piece  of  archaeology  strenuously  denied  by  other  and  perhaps 
more  thorough  critics)  was  a  stroke  of  policy  aimed  chiefly  at  emanci¬ 
pating  the  revolutionary  Government  from  the  domination  of  the 
samurai  of  the  victorious  clans :  that  the  net  result  of  the  legislation 
has  been  to  get,  like  France,  a  strictly  peasant  army  officered  by  the 
samurai  of  those  very  clans :  that  the  soul  of  this  essentially  aristo¬ 
cratic  army,  compounded  of  Shinto,  Buddhist,  Confucian  and  Restora¬ 
tion  sentiments,  is  the  outcome  of  the  moral  evolution  of  Japan  and  even 
of  Asia,  the  synthesis  of  the  best  qualities  which  this  evolution  has 
produced :  that  the  military  medical  service  is  one  of  remarkable 
efficiency :  that  the  revolution  was  inspired  by  ideas  not  unlike  those 
of  France  in  1789,  and  that  in  consequence  Frenchmen  were  asked  to 
draw  up  the  codes  for  the  new  State ;  but  that  under  the  Emperor’s 
guidance  those  ideas  have  been  discarded,  and  the  constitution  and 
the  legal  rights  of  the  individual  are  modelled  closely  upon  those  of 
Prussia :  that  the  patriarchal  organization  had  already  given  way  to 
a  family  system,  with  a  unit  of  husband,  wife,  and  children,  still  minors, 
before  Meiji ;  that  ancestor  worship  and  the  authority  of  parents  are 
disappearing :  that  the  authority  of  the  widow  over  her  children 
{vice  versa  before  Meiji),  and  the  elimination  of  concubinage,  both  laid 
down  by  the  new  codes,  have  failed  to  become  facts,  and  that  the  girls 
are  still  drudges,  though  the  law  permits  a  young  woman  to  marry 
without  her  parents’  consent  when  she  reaches  twenty-five :  that 
merchants  and  employers  are  practically  compelled  to  form  guilds  as 
exclusive  as  those  abolished  in  the  revolution,  but  that  Japan  has  so 
far  failed  to  legislate  successfully  upon  associations  of  wage  earners : 
that  the  Japanese  law  courts  are  equal  to  those  of  Western  Europe  (a 
statement  strenuously  denied  by  foreign  residents). 

The  thrashing  out  of  the  big  questions  involved  in  these  assertions 
is  simply  omitted,  its  place  being  taken  by  purely  statistical  matter 
and  adulatory  generalities.  He  quotes  from  a  very  sketchy  unofficial 
compilation  called  the  Japan  Year  Book  some  figures  about  the  State 
relief  of  indigence,  which  as  they  stand  are  as  meaningless  to  the  reader 
as  no  doubt  they  were  to  the  Marquis. 

His  account  of  the  employment  of  European  teachers,  advisers,  and 
superintendents  of  all  sorts  of  enterprises  is  interesting  but  wholly 
inadequate.  And  his  description  of  a  social  solidarity  to  be  produced 
by  the  shinto  mythology  and  hero  and  emperor  cult  reminds  the  reader 
of  some  of  the  more  flowery  passages  from  the  preachers  of  that  “  sol- 
darit^  ”  which  some  Frenchmen  think  can  replace  religious  faith.  In 
strong  contrast,  however,  he  sounds  a  warning  note  in  the  following 
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phrase,  “  Ce  patriotisme  .  .  .  chez  les  41^ves  de  I’enseignmeiit  secon- 
daire  et  chez  les  etudiants  des  universites  mais  avec  une  jactance,  un 
nationalisme  agiessif,  dont  les  emeutes  de  1905  nous  font  comprendre 
le  danger.” 

R.  E.  Viewer. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE:  A  Study  of  Schemes  of  Assisted 
Insurance.  By  I.  G.  Gibbon.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
L.  T.  Hobhouse.  [xvii,  354  pp.  8vo.  King.  London,  1911.] 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  been  distinctly  unfortunate.  He  amassed  the 
material  upon  which  this  book  is  based  in  the  course  of  special  research 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  London  University.  He  had  his 
book  practically  ready  a  year  ago,  but  he  awaited  the  result  of  the  Paris 
conference  on  imemployment  last  September.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
wait  a  little  longer,  for  he  has  only  rumour  to  guide  him  as  regards  the 
details  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  scheme.  The  latest  information  which 
he  possesses  on  this  scheme  is  dated  March,  1911,  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  “  the  scheme  of  the  Government  may  differ  considerably  from  that 
previously  foreshadowed.”  It  would  have  been  very  helpful  to  have 
had  Mr.  Gibbon’s  criticism  upon  the  actual  arrangements  as  they  have 
been  given  to  us,  and  we  are  placed  in  the  curious  position  in  reading 
his  volume  that  we  know  more  than  the  writer. 

For  this  reason  the  work  is  of  more  importance  as  a  summary  of 
research  than  as  a  piece  of  economic  criticism.  Even  Professor  Hob- 
house,  in  his  preface,  staggers  us  a  little  by  the  statement  that  ”  the 
only  special  claim  which  the  State  has  on  the  employer  is  in  respect  of 
contingencies  which  might  be  averted  by  improved  organizations  of 
industry,  whereby  industrial  diseases,  accidents,  and  unemployment 
might  be  mitigated.”  He  goes  further,  and  suggests  that  the  taxation, 
if  any,  which  falls  on  the  employer  should  be  proportioned  “  not  simply 
to  the  number  of  men  that  he  employs,  but  to  the  amount  which  his 
particular  industry  costs  the  State  imder  these  several  heads.”  So  he 
sums  up  that  it  would  seem  to  be  far  simpler  to  begin  with  the  voluntary 
system  which  has  proved  its  value  abroad  and,  leaving  the  employer 
out  for  the  time,  to  divide  the  burden  between  the  State  and  the  worker. 

Thus  introduced,  Mr.  Gibbon  hardly  surprises  us  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives.  He  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  principle. 
His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  elaborately  stated,  and  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering  in  some  detail  as  herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  discussion.  On 
the  whole,  he  says,  it  is  inexpedient  that  insurance  should  be  made 
compulsory,  or  that  employers  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute. 
The  arguments  adduced  to  prove  the  first  point  may  be  summarized — 
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and  possibly  answered.  Direct  experience  is  against  compulsion,  says 
Mr.  Gibbon.  The  answer  is  that  there  is  precious  little  experience, 
and  it  is  practically  limited  to  the  puny  experimental  St.  Gall  scheme, 
of  which  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  states,  in  another  portion  of  the  book,  that 
it  was  “  badly  conceived  and  as  badly  executed.”  The  second  argument 
is  more  telling.  It  is  that  persons  most  liable  to  unemployment  would 
be  least  able  to  pay  the  compulsory  contribution,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  is  “  advisable  to  set  up  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  scheme  of  insurance  to  catch  them.”  To  this  there  is  a  reply. 
Manifestly  any  scheme  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  particular  evil, 
and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  insurance  will  make  employment 
more  stable  or  at  least  will  check  the  more  frequent  cases  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  official  recognition  of  Trade  Union  conditions  causes 
Mr.  Gibbon  some  concern,  and  also  the  risk  of  injuring  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  “  Finally,”  he  says,  ”  there  is  the  broad  objection,  of 
fundamental  importance,  that  it  is  not  generally  desirable  to  exercise 
coercion  in  social  matters  unless  there  is  obvious  necessity  or  very 
clear  and  great  advantages.”  This  hardly  needs  an  answer,  for  it 
coolly  begs  the  question.  Nor  need  we  reply  to  the  statement  that  a 
scheme  of  the  kind  recently  laid  before  us  would  violate  the  principles 
of  democracy.  “  A  democratic  nation,”  he  says,  “  must  in  the  ultimate 
depend  for  its  strength  upon  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  manage  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  a  singularly  out-of-date  observation  if  it  means  that 
there  is  some  distinction  between  the  State  and  the  citizens  who  make 
up  the  State. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  employer.  He  is  “  the  cog  of  the  industrial  machine ;  ” 
true  enough,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  that  proves  that  he  should  only 
pay  as  a  maximum  one-half  the  contribution  of  the  workmen.  But 
surely  to  say  that  employers’  contributions  will  penalize  those  trades 
in  which  employment  is  very  irregular  is  to  forget  that  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  penalty  ”  ;  it  is  rather  a  counterpoise.  It  will 
do  something  to  produce  stability.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
expects  violent  opposition  from  employers.  Human  nature  has  proved 
to  be  better  than  he  expected,  or  economic  insight  is  clearer  than  he 
imagined,  and  we  have  hardly  heard  the  argument  adduced  that  ”  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  curtailed  and  employment  reduced.” 

From  these  brief  considerations  it  will  be  evident  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is 
not  quite  a  clear-minded  critic.  But  for  all  that,  his  book  has  great 
value.  He  has  gathered  his  data  with  great  care  and  marshalled 
them  with  much  clarity,  and  his  study  of  the  Ghent  system  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  revelation  of  a  voluntary  system.  Where  he  is  at  a  loss  is 
in  respect  of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  has  a  most  interesting  chapter 
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to  add  to  his  book,  and  one  of  its  most  welcome  discussions  will  explain 
how  it  has  come  about  that  publicists,  both  by  pen  and  by  speech,  have 
failed  to  express  the  objections  which  he  details  with  such  care.  Some¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong  with  public  thought,  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  point 
of  view,  when  so  rapidly  and  so  unanimously  it  realizes  the  necessity 
for  a  step  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
with  compulsory  contributions  from  employers.  But  he  may  rest 
assured  that  one  of  his  contentions  has  received  due  weight.  “  By 
encouraging  the  workman  to  provide  against  unemployment  in  associa¬ 
tions  administered  by  himself  we  shall  be  fostering  the  growth  of 
qualities  essential  to  all  healthy  progress  which  is  to  stand  the  stress 
of  circumstance  and  time.”  To  this  we  reply,  “  See  clause  79.” 

John  Garbett  Leigh. 

THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDIA,  1634-1636.  By  William 

Foster.  [xl,  356  pp.  8 VO.  12«.  Qd.  net.  Clarendon  Press. 

Oxford,  1911.] 

The  last  instalment  of  Mr.  Foster’s  admirable  Calendar  of  the  Indian 
Office  Records  deals  with  the  years  which  witnessed  the  final  recognition 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese  authorities  in  India  that  their  interests 
were  really  identical,  threatened  as  they  both  were  by  the  aggressions 
of  the  Dutch.  The  English  president  at  Surat,  Methwold,  writes  of  these 
latter ;  “  If  they  can  prejudice  us  by  any  act  of  mtervention,  we  know 
their  afleccions,  and  can  guess  at  what  they  would  willingly  loose  to 
weary  us  totally  out  of  the  whole  trade.  Witness  the  sieges  and  troubles 
they  willingly  imdergo  to  infest  those  places  where  we  have  amity,  free 
trade,  and  prseference  in  esteeme  before  them. . . .  Wee,  on  the  contrary 
syde  doe  pursue  peace  on  all  parts,  and  would  willingly  have  always 
observed  it,  if  it  could  have  been  injoyed  without  interruption.”  Meth- 
wold’s  description  of  his  visit  to  Goa  is  delightful  reading.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Governor  was  ill,  and  the  English  were  brought  to  his  bedside. 
”  Custom  and  the  qualety  of  his  dignity  commanded  us  upon  our  knee, 
when  we  endeavoured  to  have  kist  his  hand  ;  but  he  permitted  it  not, 
but  embracing  us,  raised  us  up  one  after  another.  And  then  dis¬ 
missing  all  but  your  President  ...  he  spake  and  heard  out  full  two 
houres’  conference ;  during  which  time  ...  in  his  discourse  of  the  trade  of 
India,  both  in  the  forepart  and  present  times,  he  gave  testimony  of 
great  experience  ;  glancing  upon  all  occasions  at  the  Dutch,  concerning 
whose  trade,  government,  shipping  and  castles  he  propounded  many 
questions ;  and,  receiving  information  of  all  according  to  the  weaknes 
of  him  who  was  to  answer,  he  seemed  confounded  with  admiration  how 
they  could  possibly  support  so  great  a  charge  with  so  small  a  trade,  and 
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yet  subsist  and  continue  to  trouble  so  much  of  the  world.  ...  In  fine 
he  offered  his  port  to  receive  us,  his  castles  to  secure  us,  a  peculiar  place 
unto  ourselves  to  winter  in  here  about  Goa,  supplies  of  sailes,  masts, 
cordage,  cables,  powder,  or  anything  else  which  we  might  have  occasion 
to  want ;  and  that  with  such  a  freedome  of  spiritt  so  often  and  so 
cordially  uttered,  that  we,  for  our  parts,  are  confident  that  he  intends 
it  really.”  Methwold,  however,  “  put  little  faith  in  their  pretences  of 
auncient  amity  and  alliance  betwixt  the  Crownes  of  England  and 
Portugall ;  ”  and  knew  very  well  the  Jesuit  maxim  that  faith  need  not 
be  kept  with  heretics.  At  the  same  time  “  not  love  towards  us, 
but  hate  to  the  Hollanders  hath  in  pollicy  humbled  them.”  The 
English  would  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  being  eaten  last ;  but 
Methwold  rightly  conjectured  that  the  Dutch  would  prove  a  tough 
morsel  for  the  Portuguese  to  swallow,  and  in  fact  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
enlerUe,  though  not  confirmed  in  Europe  till  1640,  when  Portugal  became 
independent  of  Spain,  proved  of  immediate  advantage  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  truth,  in  1634  the  situation  was  dark  enough.  ”  We  want  arithme* 
tique  to  computate  the  losses  which  you  have  sustayned,  and  doe  still 
continue  to  beare,  by  the  miserable  stand  in  trade  befalne  this  almost 
desolated  kingdome  of  Guzurat.  Where  to  better  it,  or  how  to  mend 
ourselves,  we  cannot  possibly  foresee.  Your  ships  are  here  in  India 
without  hopes  of  ladeing  from  hence  ;  yet  here  they  spend  your  meanes, 
and  must  doe  so  whilest  only  necessaries  are  demaunded.”  He  admits 
that  private  trade  was  in  its  season  also  a  most  \mdoubted  prejudice. 
“  The  great  misleaders  that  miscarried  so  many  by  their  example  are 
departed  from  hence ;  others  that  lived  here  in  those  tymes  will  not 
adjure  their  delinquencyes  in  some  busy  measure ;  but  all  thinke  it 
most  safe  to  confesse  that  they  have  erred,  and  doe  hartily  begge  your 
pardon.  We  are  so  moved  by  your  great  discontent  that  wee  vow  to 
avoyde  your  just  displeasure  in  such  or  any  other  like  courses.”  Still 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  discovering  private  traders  were  great ; 
and  the  matter  was  complicated  by  the  bad  character  of  the  company’s 
crews.  “  The  ships  are  now  weakly  and  (what  is  worse)  ill-manned, 
particularly  as  regards  the  masters’  mates.  Some  of  the  worst  are 
turned  before  the  mast,  and  deserve  no  better.  Such  drunken,  debaucht, 
irregular  companions  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  accompanie  a  boate 
ashore  or  up  the  river  to  Surratt  with  any  expectation  to  see  them 
againe  in  ten  dayes  after,  or  more  if  their  money  will  hold  longer  out, 
which  keeps  them  continually  soused  in  rack  and  toddy,  if  they  bee 
not  worse  (if  worse  may  bee)  employed ;  whereof  wee  have  bin  so  weary 
and  ashamed  lately  thatwe  resolved  rather  to  relinquish  the  conveniences 
of  the  river  than  to  endure  this  scandall  to  our  nation.”  “  The  pursers 
VoL.  XXI.— No.  3.  2  b 
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manage  or  abet  the  private  trade  of  the  seamen.”  In  short,  “the 
Dutch  have  such  better  discipline.” 

In  this  state  of  general  gloom  and  depression  the  piratical  exploits 
of  William  Ayres  and  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  an  interloping 
association,  patronized  by  the  King,  served  to  give  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  Company's  position.  Methwold’s  description  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Surat  because  of  the  native  losses  from  the  pirates  is  a  piece 
of  vigorous  narrative  hard  to  beat.  By  his  coolness  and  tact  he  escaped 
this  danger  only  to  find  that  the  King’s  encouragement  of  Courteen’s 
Association  seemed  to  be  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Weddell,  who  was  in  command  of  the  new  venture, 
had  been  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Methwold’s  in¬ 
dignation  and  despair  can  well  be  imagined.  He  had  already  proposed 
to  restrict  the  Company’s  field  of  operations.  He  was  under  vows  to  a 
grieved  wife  not  to  remain  longer  in  the  East  than  a  further  term  of 
two  years ;  though  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  his  employers.  The  greater  was  his  annoyance 
at  Weddell’s  appearance.  The  commerce  of  India  would  not  endure 
competition  of  the  same  nation  ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  in  England 
“  with  what  else  is  befallen  the  Company’s  estates  from  the  prancks  of 
others  of  our  countrymen  authorized  in  another  way,  wee  conceave  a 
disolution  will  insue ;  and  soe  this  dispute  will  be  ended.  The  trade 
will  be  wholy  yours ;  and  God  make  it  more  prosperous  than  it  hath 
bin  to  them  that  have  binne  so  long  intituled  unto  it.”  “  The  Honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company  are  lost  in  their  trade,  theire  servants,  and 
estates  ;  and  loosers  we  know  will  speak.”  It  is  with  this  note  of  gloom 
the  volume  closes ;  but  it  contains  matter  of  better  augxiry  for  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  trade.  In  1635  an  English  ship  went  to  Macao,  the  first  pioneer 
in  voyages  to  China ;  and  in  the  year  before  the  golden  Farmsin  for  trade 
in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  seemed  to  open  out  new  possibilities  for  the 
Company,  though  the  results  at  first  were  disappointing. 

H.  E.  Ek}EBTOK. 

LA  SITUATION  ECONOMIQUE  ET  FINANCI^RE  DE  L’EGYPTE. 

Far  Pierre  Arminjon,  Professeur  k  I’Ecole  Khediviale  de  Droit. 

[708  pp.  8vo.  18  francs.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  Librairie 

G^nerale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence.  Paris,  1911.] 

The  appearance  of  this  well-written  and  well-arranged  book  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  timed.  After  a  period  of  truly  astonishing  progress 
Egypt  has  suffered  a  set-back ;  and  people  are  asking  themselves, 
^Vhat  is  about  to  happen  1  The  very  title  of  Professor  Arminjon’s 
volume  shows  that  that  volume  is  no  competitor  to  Lord  Cromer’s 
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book,  but  deals — m  far  greater  detail — with  special  aspects,  upon  which 
the  author  writes  with  evident  knowledge  of  facts  and  accordingly  with 
authority.  It  is  only  when  coming  to  the  Soudan  and  other  detached 
portions  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  that  he  seems  to  rely  very  much  upon 
our  Egyptian  Blue  Books,  which  are  of  course  not  as  familiar  to  readers 
elsewhere  as  they  are  to  ourselves.  Otherwise  he  evidently  writes 
from  his  own  intimate  knowledge  and  observation.  And  with  the  help 
of  a  happy  command  of  suitable  language  he  succeeds  in  making  his 
case  very  clear. 

Egypt  has  been  “  going  the  pace  ”  once  more,  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  in  another  way  it  did  under  the  improvident  Ismail.  Values 
have  shot  up  like  rockets  ;  and  people,  down  to  the  erst  so  easily  con¬ 
tented  fellah,  have  become  used  to  luxurious  and  extravagant  living. 
The  lean  years  have  come,  and  nobody  knows  how  to  shake  off  “bubble  ” 
liabits.  However,  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  tree,  there  is  a  good  stump 
left,  ready  to  send  forth  sturdy  branches  once  more.  Egypt,  with  all  its 
wide  expanse  of  territory,  covering  a  good  many  times  the  area  of 
France,  is  after  all  only,  as  Professor  Arminjon  reminds  us,  “  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.’’  But  it  is  much  at  that.  And  there  is  plenty  of  wonder¬ 
fully  productive  soil  still  left  to  develop — Kargeh,  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  also  memorable  for  the  exile  of  Nestorius,  and 
“  the  Island  of  the  Blessed,’’  and  a  whole  string  of  tempting  oases. 
There  used  to  be  richly  bearing  vineyards  there,  which  Islamite  temper¬ 
ance  has  placed  under  a  ban.  But  there  is  much  good  likewise  still 
to  come  out  of  Egypt  itself.  Apart  from  speculation,  that  country  is, 
in  its  economic  aspect,  purely  agricultural.  And  although  its  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  greatly  developed,  not  everything  that  has  been  done 
under  this  head  has  been  done  wisely.  The  irrigation  works  were 
planned  and  executed  by  British  officers  coming  from  India,  who  did 
not  take  into  account  the  very  different  circumstances  with  which  they 
found  themselves  confronted  in  Egypt. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which,  indeed.  Professor  Arminjon  speaks 
with  something  like  two  voices.  He  dwells  on  the  reputed  great 
fertilizing  value  of  Nile  mud,  and  then  goes  on  to  affirm  that  after  all 
the  valued  deposit  from  the  river  amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  it 
is  rather  the  decomposing  action  of  the  pow'erful  sun  penetrating  into 
the  deep  cracks  of  the  soil  which  produces  fertility.  However,  that 
fertility  has  been  overtaxed.  Egypt’s  great  crop  nowadays  is  cotton. 
Tempted  by  the  high  price  which  Egyptian  cotton,  with  its  peculiar 
silky  gloss  and  smooth  fibre,  commanded,  cultivators  have  grown  cotton 
at  too  short  intervals.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  the  land  has  grown 
cotton  sick,  at  the  same  time  that  the  produce  has  in  consequence  of 
such  over-cultivation  deteriorated  in  quality  and  accordingly  become 
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depreciated.  The  want  of  subsoil  drainage  has  added  to  the  mischief. 
The  subsoil  becomes  soaked,  and  salt,  which  the  sea  left  in  the  soil 
ages  ago,  gets  sucked  up  and  reduces  fertility.  However,  unless  the 
Khedival  Agricultural  Society  altogether  misreports  facts,  fellahs  are 
more  alive  to  the  value  of  artificial  fertilizers  than  one  would  guess 
from  Professor  Arminjon’s  writing  on  the  subject.  Such  development 
has  indeed  been  rather  striking.  And  for  the  supply  of  such  articles 
attempts  are  being  made  to  form  co-operative  societies,  to  the  use  of 
which  fellahs  seem  naturally  disposed.  Of  course  for  such  progress 
money  is  wanted.  However,  co-operative  credit  societies  are  certainly 
“  coming.”  Lord  Cromer  has  explained  that  at  the  time  when  he 
started  his  capitalist  “  Agricultural  Bank  ”  fellahs  were  not  yet  “  ripe  ” 
for  co-operation.  To  what  improvident  borrowing  that  in  itself  useful 
bank  has  led  by  its  very  capitalism.  Professor  Arminjon  explains  with 
even  greater  fullness  than  did  Sir  E.  Gorst  in  his  last  Report.  But 
now  it  is  only  a  question  whether,  to  form  co-operative  banks,  new 
legislation  is  necessary  or  not.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  predominance  of  French  influence  in  legislation,  upon  which  our 
author  rather  prides  himself,  does  not  appear  to  commend  itself  over 
well.  French  legislators  are  given  to  tying  people’s  hands  by  entering 
over-minutely  into  particulars.  On  the  abuse  of  cotton  growing  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arminjon  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  du 
Coton. 

Our  author  deals  very  fully,  and  with  unmistakable  competence, 
with  the  questions  of  finance,  taxation,  the  monetary  system,  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  explains  with  the  same  competence  the  historical  genesis  of 
the  various  institutions  existing.  As  a  guide  to  Egyptian  public 
economy  and  finance,  his  book  is  probably  the  most  valuable  now 
existing. 

Henry  W.  Wolpf. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  CITY.  By  Elus  T.  Powell,  LL.B., 
B.Sc.  [v,  172  pp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1910.] 

This  is  both  a  readable  and  a  useful  book.  It  is  an  amplification  of 
some  lectures  delivered  early  last  year  in  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics.  As  the  preface  tells  us,  the  author  aims  at  explaining,  intelli¬ 
gibly  but  accurately,  the  functions  of  the  financial  machinery  whose 
headquarters  in  the  diffusion  of  credit  are  the  City  of  London.  He 
deals,  not  with  principles  and  theory,  but  with  contemporary  every¬ 
day  practice,  which  his  bright  style  makes  alive  to  the  reader.  It  is 
a  book  to  be  read  by  the  unbusinesslike  professional  man  who  is  looking 
around  for  some  safe  pigeon-hole  where  his  savings  may  rest  and  fructify 
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like  the  talents  in  the  parable.  To  such  persons  Chapter  V.  on  the 
classification  of  investments  may  be  specially  commended,  though, 
as  is  usual,  it  is  suggestive  chiefly  on  the  negative  side — with  regard  to 
what  to  avoid  rather  than  on  what  to  do.  Exception  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  the  system  of  classification  adopted  as  being  somewhat  too 
hard  and  fast.  Municipal  stocks  are  all  lumped  together  immediately 
after  consols,  while  all  railway  debentures  are  lumped  together  as 
inferior  to  the  loans  of  towns.  But  you  have  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
debenture  stock  of  leading  railways  as  for  the  corporation  stock  of 
our  principal  cities  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  as  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  official  lists  bear  witness. 

Attention  is  elsewhere  drawn  to  the  impulse  given  to  social  evolution 
by  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  of  the  last  half  century.  Until 
the  first  of  these  was  passed  in  1862,  advances  on  mortgages  constituted 
the  form  of  saving  most  favoured  by  the  comfortable  classes.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  the  few  joint  commercial  enterprises  then  open  to  the  public 
was  a  rarity,  confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  well-to-do  public. 
To-day  it  is  resorted  to  by  thousands  not  only  of  the  lower  middle,  but 
of  the  artisan  classes.  An  interesting  comparison  is  drawn  between 
the  callings  of  persons  figuring  on  the  first  shareholders’  list  of  a  com¬ 
pany  founded  in  1864,  and  of  shareholders  in  Selfridge’s.  “  When  we 
know,”  adds  Mr.  Powell,  “  that  the  first  list  of  Lipton  shareholders  .  .  . 
contained  over  70,000  names,  we  may  predicate  the  democratisation 
of  investment.  Thousands  of  these  shareholders  held  only  fives,  or 
tens,  or  twenties.”  To  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  as  largely  composed  of  persons  who  live 
from  Monday  to  Saturday  on  the  security  of  their  Sunday  garments, 
the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  persons,  representing,’  with  their  families, 
not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  deriving  a  portion  of  their 
income  from  one  vast  commercial  undertaking,  may  well  appear,  to 
use  the  author’s  own  words,  an  economic  portent.  As  to  what  it  may 
portend  for  the  future,  he  makes  some  suggestive  predictions  in  his  last 
chapter. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 


ENGLAND’S  FOUNDATION.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  [v,  93  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  King. 
London,  1911.] 

In  the  controversy  on  Tariff  Reform  the  effects  of  Free  Trade  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  defence  have  perhaps  obtained  too  little 
attention.  It  was  fully  recognized,  of  course,  by  Adam  Smith  that 
the  last  word  as  to  Free  Trade  must  be  said  not  by  the  economist,  but 
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by  the  statesman.  The  economist  might  say,  “  The  way  for  yon  to 
grow  rich  as  a  nation  is  to  take  off  your  import  duties.”  But  to  grow 
rich  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  any  more  than  for  a  man  ;  riches  must 
also  at  least  be  kept.  And  it  may  be  that  the  process  which  is  increasing 
the  power  of  gaining  riches  is  port  paesu  diminishing  the  power  of 
defending  them. 

This  is  the  contention  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  writer  points 
out  that  our  annual  consumption  of  imported  food  is  reckoned  at 
£170,000,000.  “  We  may  try  to  imagine  what  it  would  mean  in  time  of 
war  to  protect  the  eight  thousand  vessels,  mostly  slow  plodding  ‘  tramps  ’ 
which  bring  to  our  shores  their  supplies,  together  with  the  raw  materials 
of  our  industries.”  Even  if  our  navy  retained  the  command  of  the 
sea,  the  nervousness  of  merchants  would  make  prices  rise  rapidly  and 
greatly  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government  responsible  for  the  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  should  indemnify  merchants 
against  possible  losses  through  capture  of  ships  at  sea.  Though  this 
would  no  doubt  do  something  to  relieve  the  situation,  it  could  hardly 
prevent  a  great  rise  in  prices,  especially  in  view  of  possible  defeat  and 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  redeem  its  promises.  The 
danger  which  Mr.  MiUs  points  out  is  only  too  obvious.  It  should  be 
made  the  pivot  of  our  policy,  as  Mr.  Grundy  has  been  teaching  us  that 
the  similar  situation  of  Attica  was  made  by  Pericles  the  pivot  of  his 
foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  that  we  are  running  the  risk  of  being  starved 
in  time  of  war,  but  we  are  parting  gradually  with  our  best  fighting 
stock,  the  country-bred  population.  The  only  way  to  remove  these 
weaknesses  is  to  encourage  agriculture.  We  must  grow  more  of  the 
food  we  require  within  our  own  boundaries,  and  we  must  breed  a 
stouter  and  less  neurotic  race  of  men.  But  agriculture  can  never  be 
restored  unless  it  is  made  to  pay  better.  Wheat  must  be  brought  up 
to  40«.  a  quarter,  and  not  fall  below  it.  Mr.  Mills  suggests  an  import 
duty  on  wheat  which  should  be  devoted  to  paying  a  bonus  on  production 
to  the  British  farmer.  Unfortunately  the  British  democracy  will  never 
accept  this  solution,  until  at  any  rate  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  a  crushing 
defeat. 

Lord  Denbigh  has  another  suggestion.  He  would  cultivate  sugar- 
beet  in  England,  which  he  calculates  should  bring  into  cultivation 
1,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  now  laid  down  in  pasture.  But  he  does 
not  show  what  is  to  be  the  motive  to  induce  the  farmer  to  do  this,  or 
prove  that  the  farmer  is  not  at  present  acting  in  his  own  best  interest 
in  refraining  from  doing  so.  Another  point  which  would  have  been 
worth  working  out  would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  Dreadnoughts 
vertus  import  duties.  At  the  present  moment  the  nation  pays  about 
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£60,000,000  for  national  defence.  Assuming  that  this  is  adequate  to 
protect  us  in  our  present  condition,  then  less  would  be  required  if  we 
were  not  so  dependent  on  sea-borne  commerce.  The  question  is.  How 
much  less,  and  how  would  this  saving  compare  with  the  extra  tax  on 
food  ? 

Lawrence  Phillips. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  FINANCE  OF  ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH. 
AND  IRISH  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  TO  1720.  By  W.  R. 
Scott,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Vol.  II.  [x,  504  pp.  8vo. 
15*.  net.  University  Press.  Cambridge,  1910.] 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  the  printing  of  which  has  been  postponed, 
the  author  tells  us,  through  technical  reasons,  is  intended  to  record  the 
general  development  of  the  joint-stock  system,  at  the  same  time  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  relation  with  the  chief  social,  political,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  tendencies  which  influenced  it.  The  present  volume  details 
the  operations  of  the  surprisingly  numerous  companies  formed  to 
promote  foreign  trade,  colonization,  fishing,  mining,  and  draining. 

Companies  belonging  to  the  two  first  of  these  categories  have  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  owing  to  the  preponderant  part 
they  have  played  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  Empire.  The  two 
Blast  India  Companies  and  the  Virginia  Company  occur  at  once  to  the 
mind.  But  the  early  beginnings  of  industrial  enterprise  within  our  own 
shores  are  more  obscure  and  have  been  less  widely  studied,  at  least  in 
detail.  The  discovery,  however,  of  numerous  minute-books  and  other 
official  documents  now  makes  it  possible,  Dr.  Scott  thinks,  in  many 
instances  to  reach  conclusions  as  precise  as  those  the  Stock  Exchange 
Year-book  imparts  regarding  contemporary  undertakings.  From  these 
sources  may  slowly  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  revolution 
which  made  England  for  a  time  the  workshop  of  Europe.  A  company 
for  the  smelting  of  iron,  the  drawing  of  iron  wire,  and  the  making  of 
brass  was  founded  as  early  as  1565,  and  found  a  market  for  its  products 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  cards  of  iron  and  brass  wire  for  the  wool 
trade.  Up  to  that  date  these  articles  had  been  imported  .  Foreign 
names,  such  as  Hochstetter,  Peterson,  and  Sturbevant,  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  pioneers  of  these  movements,  and  workmen  were  also 
imported  from  abroad.  The  next  volume  will  treat  of  companies 
formed  to  provide  services  such  as  water-supply  and  street-lighting, 
as  well  as  banking  and  insurance. 


C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinoton. 
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modern  SOCIALISM  AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Db.  Tuoan-Babanowsky.  Translated  by  M.  Rbdmount. 

[232  pages.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1910.] 

The  historical  method  has  firmly  established  itself  in  modem  political 
science.  In  no  subject  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in  the  study  of 
Socialism,  concerning  which  innumerable  books  are  published  annually. 
The  great  majority  of  such  works  are  usually  concerned  with  tracing 
the  development  of  Socialist  movements  or  of  this  or  that  particular 
theory.  Very  little  is  produced  by  way  of  direct  constractive  argument. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Baranowsky’s  little  book  is  particularly  welcome ; 
though  it  would  have  been  more  so,  had  it  devoted  more  space  to 
proposab,  and  less  to  the  often-told  tale  of  the  patriarchs  of  Socialism. 

The  translator  has  done  his  best  to  render  the  book  unreadable.  Not 
only  is  the  style  rough  and  the  grammar  bad,  but  frequently  there  are 
grotesque  renderings  of  words.  Entrepreneur  is  a  technical  term,  and 
had  better  be  left  as  it  is  than  translated  “enterpriser”  and  “imder- 
taker  ”  ;  “  absolve  ”  does  not  mean  “  absolute  ”  ;  nor  in  English  do 
we  say  “  the  Chartism.”  The  printers  are,  moreover,  responsible  for 
countless  misprints  throughout. 

The  substance  of  the  book,  however,  is  good.  The  argument  is  clear, 
logical,  and  a  model  of  compression.  The  author  is  not  afraid  of 
appearing  to  state  truisms.  The  introduction,  concerning  the  essence 
and  aims  of  Socialism,  is  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  It  is 
particularly  happy  in  describing  the  blighting  effects  of  the  capitalistic 
system  on  Art,  and  the  freedom  desired  by  Socialists.  The  remainder 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  criticism  of  the  present,  outline  descriptions 
of  various  Socialist  ideals,  and  constructive  proposals  for  the  future. 
Too  much  space  is  given  to  explaining  the  futility  of  small  Utopian 
communities,  which  do  not  touch  the  real  issue  of  the  expropriation  of 
the  capitalist  class  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  That 
economic  freedom  is  closely  connected  with  a  strong  and  active  Govern¬ 
ment  has  hardly  needed  any  proof  for  the  majority  of  Socialists,  since 
the  lime  of  Louis  Blanc  and  the  communist  manifesto,  after  the  failure 
of  many  Utopian  schemes. 


R.  Laffan. 
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rilHE  recent  epidemic  of  strikes  had  some  ugly  and  disquieting 
features,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
a  truce  was  soon  arranged  before  any  very  serious  disaster  had 
occurred.  Of  course  we  have  now  to  pay  for  the  cost,  in  loss  of 
social  temper  as  well  as  in  loss  of  trade  and  industry,  which  will  fall 
alike  on  the  employers,  the  workmen,  and  the  general  public. 
Still,  if  we  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  warnings  we  have  received,  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  our  lesson  need  not  he  regarded  as  intolerably 
excessive.  In  any  case  the  first  thing  to  he  assured  of  is  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair  of  industrial  peace  simply  because  we  again 
find  that  the  need  of  a  re-adjustment  of  wages  from  time  to  time  is 
bound  to  be  a  recurrent  difficulty.  We  shall  never  arrive  at  a  final 
settlement,  not  even  under  a  complete  Collectivist  regime.  The 
failure  of  the  Railway  Conciliation  Boards  set  up  in  1907  to  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  the  men  is  disappointing,  but  it  should  not 
lead  us  to  despair  of  the  future  of  Conciliation  Boards.  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  representation,  though  difficult,  ought  not  to  be  insoluble. 
Even  within  the  Unions  themselves  it  is  difficult.  The  Trade  Union 
Congress,  for  example,  is  being  severely  criticized  by  some  of  its 
constituents,  who  suggest  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party.  Meanwhile,  the  so-called  “  Syndi¬ 
calism  ”  of  to-day — a  French  brand  of  anti-social  anarchy,  which 
has  some  affinity  to  the  “  New  Unionism  ”  of  1889,  and  has  at  any 
rate  been  manipulated  by  the  same  two  leaders — is  apparently 
making  a  bid  against  the  political  organization  of  Labour  as  a 
Socialist  party.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  still  ample 
scope  for  the  beneficent  operation  of  Conciliation  Boards  and 
Trade  Unions  and  State  Socialism,  each  in  its  proper  sphere, 
for  the  common  welfare. 
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In  spite  of  the  present  hitch;  then;  we  may  jostly  fortify  onr 
minds  by  recalling  two  facts :  first,  that  the  time  lost  through 
strikes  and  lock-outs  amounts  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  national 
working  time ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Ck)nciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards  have  been  of  real  and  increasing  service.  For  instance; 
there  were  436  disputes  in  1909;  involving  a  stoppage  of  work. 
The  number  of  workpeople  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
800,819 — ^the  highest  record  since  1894.  But  this  only  represented 
2*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations.  The  aggregate  duration  of  all  these  disputes 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  2|  million  working  days,  t.e.  less 
than  one-thousandth  of  the  total  available  for  the  whole  industrial 
population.  Spread  over  the  entire  industrial  population;  exclusive 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  seamen,  the  amount  of  working  time 
lost  was  only  about  one-quarter  of  a  day  per  head.  Again,  of 
these  486  disputes  involving  a  stoppage  of  work  in  1909,  62  were 
settled  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  party,  or  by  reference  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  but  these  62  cases  included  78,870  workpeople,  or  46  per  cent, 
of  the  total  directly  concerned  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  there  were  124  permanent  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  which  took  action  in  1909.  Of  the  1997  cases  con¬ 
sidered  by  them,  698  were  settled  by  the  Boards  or  their  Com¬ 
mittees;  and  827  by  umpires  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  them ; 
and  of  these  1025  cases  so  settled,  only  28  involved  a  stoppage  of 
work. 


Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written;  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics  for  1910  have  been  published.  Some  of  these  results 
are  much  higher  than  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous 
year,  but  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  exactly 
the  same.  There  were  531  disputes  in  1910  causing  a  stoppage 
of  work,  and  involving,  directly  and  indirectly,  515,615  workpeople. 
This  represents  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  The  aggregate  duration  of 
all  these  disputes  amounted  to  more  than  9f  million  working 
days,  just  one  million  short  of  the  total  for  1908 ;  but  this  only 
represents  about  one-threehundredth  of  the  total  available  for 
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the  \«iiole  industrial  population;  and  less  than  one  day  per  head. 
Of  the  581  disputes  which  began  in  1910,  58  were  settled  by 
conciliation  or  by  reference  to  arbitration ;  but  these  58  directly 
involved  171,773  workpeople,  or  44*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  directly 
involved  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year.  The  permanent  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  considered  1971  cases  during  the 
year.  Of  these,  788  were  settled  by  the  Boards  or  their  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  299  by  umpires  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  them. 


It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  apportion  the  blame  exactly  for  the 
widespread  and  even  violent  upheaval  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions,  for,  as  might  be  expected,  there  were  faults 
on  either  side.  On  the  side  of  the  employers  there  were  two 
cardinal  mistakes.  Some  of  the  Railway  Companies  have  been 
extraordinarily  slow  to  “  recognize  ”  the  Trade  Unions ;  and 
employers  generally  have  not  been  alert  enough  to  gauge  the 
moment  when  a  substantial  advance  of  wages  was  due.  The 
recognition  of  a  Trade  Union  does  not,  of  course,  involve  instant 
submission  to  every  demand  made  by  the  Union.  It  simply  means 
a  ready  willingness  to  treat  with  the  men  in  so  far  as  they  have 
organized  themselves,  and  to  listen  to  their  complaints  as  expressed 
by  their  official  representatives.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  scheme  for  promoting  industrial  peace ;  though  as  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  found,  neither  this  nor  any  other  conceivable 
arrangement  will  entirely  obviate  the  risk  of  an  occasional  recourse 
to  industrial  warfare.  In  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of  work  the 
Railway  and  Shipping  Companies  ought  to  have  appreciated  the 
significance  of  certain  prevailing  tendencies — for  example,  that 
prices  have  been  rising,  that  work  of  all  kinds  has  become  more 
intense  and  exacting,  and  above  all,  that  the  standard  of  living  for 
every  class  of  the  community  has  improved  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  improve  still  more.  It  almost  seems  as  if,  in  their 
anxiety  to  satisfy  the  grievances  of  their  shareholders,  they  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  to  pay  continuous  and  close  attention 
to  the  grievances  of  their  employees.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
charges  of  dilatoriness  and  partiality  brought  against  the 
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Conciliation  Boards,  for  these  questions  are  still  under  public 
investigation  by  a  Boyal  Commission. 


On  the  side  of  the  men  perhaps  the  worst  faults  were  simply 
those  of  “  bad  form.”  They  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules,  even  when  it  may  seem  to  be  going 
against  them.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  social  affairs, 
excessively  bad  manners  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  sins 
against  society.  We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  out¬ 
breaks  of  rioting  and  disorder  ;  these  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  presence  of  the  hooligan  element  always  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  any  crowd  of  excited  people.  But  we  do 
protest  most  strongly  against  the  wholly  unfair  and  bitter  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  the  Government  for  utilizing  all  the  police 
and  military  forces  at  their  disposal  to  quell  any  signs  of  social 
disturbance.  We  can  understand  the  temptations  of  partisan 
warfare  in  Parliament,  and  can  tolerate  a  certain  amoimt  of  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  discussion  of  political  measures.  But  to  abuse  the 
authorities  for  maintaining  the  public  order  is  simply  unpardonable. 
We  may  admit  the  Eight  to  Strike,  and  even,  if  it  is  thought 
necessary,  the  Right  to  Revolt ;  but  those  who  attempt  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  should  not  whine  when  the  State  deals 
with  them  accordingly.  If  the  Labour  Party  is  ever  called  on  to 
form  a  Government  in  England  as  in  Australia,  they  may  have 
to  exercise  the  same  responsibility.  Again,  the  ‘‘  sympathetic  ” 
strike  is  a  dangerous  weapon  which  should  be  very  carefully  used. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  one  set  of  men  whose  grievances 
have  just  been  met  to  come  out  on  strike  again  merely  in  order  to 
assist  another  set  of  men  with  other  grievances.  Yet  in  principle 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  case  in  which  one 
Union  strikes  to  assist  another,  and  the  strike  of  a  large  Union,  like 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  readily  calling  out  all  its 
members  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  a  small  number.  We  may 
at  least  say,  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  strike  ought  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  issue  :  for,  if  this  is  not 
so,  the  loss  caused  by  the  dislocation  of  industry  cannot  be  set  off 
by  any  compensating  gain  to  labour.  Hence  the  threat  of  a 
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“  general  ”  strike  is  nearly  always  bad  tactics.  Circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  such  a  combined  effort  would  be  necessary  ; 
but  to  use  that  ultimate  appeal  in  order  to  hasten  the  settlement  of 
an  ordinary  industrial  dispute  is  like  threatening  a  man  with  a 
revolver  because  he  will  not  pay  you  sixpence.  The  fact  is  that 
Trade  Unionism  has  now  risen  to  great  power,  but  the  mass  of 
Unionists  are  still  without  the  sense  of  responsibiUty  which  power 
ought  to  bring.  All  is  not  fair  in  industrial  or  any  war,  and  might 
is  not  right  even  in  the  hands  of  a  democratic  Unionism.  If  power 
is  not  used  with  responsibility  it  will  have  to  be  curbed  by  State 
action,  and  England  will  follow  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  into 
a  scheme  of  “  Compulsory  Arbitration.” 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  first  prosecution  under  the  recent 
Trade  Boards  Act  has  been  successful.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Trade  Boards  Act  estabUshed  Wages  Boards  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage.  A  period  of 
six  months  is  allowed,  after  the  new  rates  have  been  published,  in 
which  employers  may,  under  certain  conditions,  continue  to  pay 
the  old  rate  of  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  employer  notifies 
to  the  Trade  Board  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  new  rates  during 
this  six  months,  he  is  legally  obliged  to  do  so.  This  is  known  as 
“  signing  the  white  Ust.”  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
chain  trade  that  the  minimum  wage  should  come  into  operation 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  men,  following  the  example  of  the 
women  last  autumn,  organized  a  successful  strike  and  forced  all 
their  employers  to  sign  the  White  List.  Mr.  Joseph  Bloomer, 
however,  continued  to  employ  some  youths  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages.  He  was  prosecuted,  fined  £15  and  costs,  and  made  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  wages  owing  to  the  youths  employed — in  all  a  sum 
of  just  over  £30.  The  action  was  necessary,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  workpeople,  but  also  in  order  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
who  had  adopted  the  new  rates  from  unfair  competition.  We  hope 
that  the  apparent  success  of  this  application  of  the  principle  of  a 
legal  minimum  wage  to  a  particular  trade  may  serve  to  encourage 
the  extension  of  Wages  Boards  to  some  of  our  other  ”  sweated '! 
industries. 
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The  scheme  for  holding  summer  classes  in  Oxford  during 
July  and  August  in  connexion  with  the  tutorial  classes  for 
working  men  now  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country  shows 
signs  of  developing  into  a  permanent  and  valuable  institution. 
During  this  summer  about  two  hundred  were  in  residence  for  one 
or  more  weeks.  Balliol  College  was  again  the  headquarters.  The 
excess  of  lectures  provided  last  year  was  remedied,  and  the  students 
had  time  for  full  reading  and  discussion  of  the  subjects  selected  for 
the  essays  which  they  read  to  their  tutors.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  fully  the  working-class  students  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  tutorial  method,  where  two  or  three  of  them  have  for 
a  time  undisputed  possession  of  a  tutor  who  is  a  real  authority  on 
the  subject  in  hand,  over  the  method  of  lectures.  Among  the 
most  interesting  events  on  these  occasions  are  always  the  Sunday 
evening  discussions.  Two  of  these — one  on  Miracles  and  one  on 
Faith — led  to  the  expression  of  many  diverse  opinions  which  must 
be  all  the  better  for  getting  out  into  the  fresh  air.  Perhaps  the 
most  impressive  moment  was  when  Miss  Margaret  McMillan,  who 
is  universally  respected  in  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  who  very 
seldom  expresses  her  views  on  religious  questions  in  public, 
passionately  defended  the  religious  interpretation  of  experi¬ 
ence,  calling  to  her  aid  the  modem  tendencies  of  psychology 
and  even  of  physics.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  free 
interchange  of  opinion  which  is  made  possible  by  such  gatherings, 
and  it  may  easily  happen  that  more  good  will  result  from  the 
mingling  of  representatives  of  different  outlook  and  different 
antecedents  even  than  from  the  excellent  work  of  a  purely 
educational  kind  which  is  done  in  the  summer  classes. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  INTEREST. 

T^HATEVER  else  may  be  said  of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be 
* '  said  that  it  is  inopportune.  One  of  the  old  type  of  Oxford 
dons  once  remarked,  “  They  tell  me  young  men  nowadays  do  not 
save ;  they  lose  a  very  peculiar  pleasure.”  But  the  luxuries  of 
one  age  are  the  necessities  of  another,  and  the  spread  of  marriage 
amongst  us,  and  the  obligations  which  a  family  carries  with  it, 
have  led,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  a  steady  increase  of  saving.  And 
what  is  true  of  Oxford  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  world  outside. 
Saving  is  in  the  air,  it  is  urged  on  all  classes  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  as  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  man. 
And  the  fact  is  patent.  Go  into  any  small  town;  or  even  country 
village,  and  you  find  a  large  and  growing  class  who  live  on  savings,’ 
their  own  or  those  of  others.  Consider  the  growth  of  the  joint- 
stock  principle  in  practice  and  remember  that  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed  is  all  the  result  of  saving.  Look  at  the  reports  of  insurance 
companies  and  note  the  steady  growth  in  the  amount  and  number 
insured.  For  all  alike,  then,  the  question.  What  is  the  future  of 
interest?  is  of  pressing  importance,  for  on  the  answer  may  depend 
the  happiness;  not  merely  of  the  present  generation,  but  of  those 
which  are  to  come. 

The  treatises  on  political  economy  tell  us  much  that  bears  on 
the  subject,  and,  as  always,  give  us  principles  which;  so  long  as 
we  remember  the  needful  limitations  of  time  and  space,  may 
help  us  to  elucidate  the  problem.  Interest  is  the  pa3nnent  made 
for  the  use  of  capital.  The  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  by  the  supply 
of  capital  and  the  demand  for  it.  The  supply  of  capital  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  any  single  country;  and  in  the  world  at  large,  by  the 
power  and  will  to  save.  The  demand  for  capital  is  determined 
by  the  opportunities  for  its  productive  employment  and  the 
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strength  of  the  disposition  to  make  use  of  them.  Let  us  look  at 
these  a  little  more  closely.  The  power  to  save  will  clearly  stand 
in  some  relation  to  the  product  of  industry,  will  be  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  surplus  of  wealth  produced  over  that  consumed 
in  production  is  large  or  small.  That  surplus  will,  coeteris  paribm, 
grow  larger  and  larger  as  the  processes  of  industry  are  improved, 
as  labour  is  divided  and  capital  increases  and  the  forces  of  nature 
are,  so  to  say,  harnessed  in  the  service  of  man.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  will  to  save  ?  The  problem  of  its  intensity  is  psycho¬ 
logical  rather  than  economical.  Considerations  come  in,  forces 
are  at  work  remote  from  our  proper  subject,  and  yet  affecting  it 
profoundly.  The  strength  of  imagination,  the  power  of  com¬ 
paring  a  future  pleasure  or  pain  with  one  in  the  immediate  present 
is  a  prime  factor,  and  who  can  gauge  its  force  ?  We,  for  instance, 
who  live  in  a  time  when  scientific  phraseology  and  scientific 
analogies  count  for  so  much  in  life,  notice  a  growing  conviction 
that  cause  and  effect,  sowing  and  reaping,  are  seen  in  life  as  in 
nature.  Not  merely  our  serious  studies,  but  the  novels  of  the 
day  are  ever  bringing  this  truth  home  to  us.  If  we  look  across 
the  Channel  we  see,  even  more  clearly  than  in  our  own  country, 
the  working  of  a  second  motive,  viz.  the  provision  for  a  family. 
The  distinction  between  France  and  England  in  this  matter  is 
characteristic.  With  us  the  parent  thinks  his  duty  done  when 
he  has  provided  his  sons  with  a  good  trainingfor  life — it  is  for  them 
to  make  use  of  it ;  but  the  French  father  is  content  with  nothing 
less  than  that  his  children  should  begin  the  world  as  well  off  as 
he  leaves  it.  Possibly  the  development  of  the  two  nations,  the 
colonial  expansion  of  the  one,  the  internal  resources  of  the  other, 
is  due  in  part  to  this  difference  between  them.  Of  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  affect  the  will  to  save,  not  much  need  be  said. 
Some  are  anxious  to  improve  their  position,  some  wish,  as 
Professor  Gonner  puts  it,  “  to  achieve  an  exit  from  the  world 
irradiated  by  a  thrifty  splendour  ” — ^there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  ambition.  What,  lastly,  is  the  effect  of  the  actual 
reward  of  saving,  the  rate  of  interest  itself  ?  Our  doctors  dis¬ 
agree.  It  is  sometimes  held  that  a  high  rate  stimulates  saving 
and  a  low  rate  discourages  it.  But  it  is  also  pointed  out  that 
when  the  rate  is  low,  the  capital  sum  which  must  be  saved  to 
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ensure  a  given  income  in  old  age  is  necessarily  larger,  and  so 
saving  must  be  greater,  or  more  prolonged. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  demand  for  capital.  In  any  given  country  the  opportunities 
for  its  use  are  limited  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  considerations  of 
space,  and  secondly,  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  the 
first  is  the  result  of  the  second.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
this  inexorable  law  applies  to  capital  as  much  as  to  labour.  You 
cannot  go  on  increasing  the  amount  of  capital  which  you  devote 
to  production  on  a  given  area,  and  increase  your  return  propor¬ 
tionately  ;  there  comes  a  time  when  nature  will  no  longer  honour 
in  full  the  cheques  drawn  upon  her.  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
country  the  power  of  absorbing  capital  is  limited,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  shows  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  this  limitation  makes  itself  felt,  exportation  of  capital 
begins.  Forthwith  prejudices  against  “  letting  one’s  capital  go 
out  of  one’s  sight  ”  die  away,  mobility  of  capital  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  a  Pactolus  issuing  from  the  wealthy  and  thrifty  land 
irrigates  the  soil  through  which  it  forces  its  way.  For  the  time 
the  pressure  is  relieved,  the  rate  of  interest  resumes  something 
of  its  old  habit,  saving  goes  on  once  more,  the  patient  is  all  the 
better  for  a  little  blood-letting.  But  it  must  be  clear  to  any  one 
who  thinks  for  a  moment  that  just  as  a  single  country  may  bo 
“  surcharged  ”  with  capital,  so  may  the  world  as  a  whole.  And 
in  a  former  generation,  given  to  inconveniently  large  views,  the 
fear  of  a  glut  of  capital  was  second  only  in  intensity  to  the  dread 
of  over-population.  Granting  the  existence  of  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns,  the  reef  on  which  so  many  a  proud  vessel  laden 
with  hopeful  projects  has  gone  down,  granting,  I  say,  its  exist¬ 
ence,  a  time,  it  was  urged,  must  come,  when  interest  sinks  to  a 
point  at  which  the  wish  to  save  is  petrified,  and  the  motives  to 
accumulate  die  of  atrophy,  when  immediate  consumption  will 
take  the  place  now  held  by  deferred  consumption,  and  civilization 
will  go  backward.  The  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  destruction 
of  capital  by  war  or  national  upheaval — a  hope  so  paradoxical 
as  to  justify  in  itself  the  epithet  “  dismal  ”  as  applied  to  our 
science.  But  possibly  a  comparison  of  figures  will  show  that 
despair  may  he  at  least  as  deceptive  as  optimism — 

“  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars.” 
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It  may  be  that  the  field  of  employment  grows  not  merely  in 
extension,  but  intensively,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  invention, 
and  that  the  industries  which  absorb  capital  in  modem  times 
are  those  least  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  me  call  attention  to  a  fact  in  connexion 
with  saving  as  practised  in  this  country.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
saving  takes  the  form  very  commonly  of  insurance.  The  blush* 
ing  bridegroom  meets  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  intended 
father-in-law  by  insuring  his  life.  The  happy  father,  as  he 
watches  the  olive  branches  multiply  around  his  table,  increases 
the  sum  insured  and  the  burden  of  his  premiums.  There  are 
those  who  provide  in  the  same  way  for  the  death-duties  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  But  of  late  years  a  rival  has  appeared  in  the 
field.  It  is  not  now  of  others  that  the  insurer  is  thinking  so 
much  as  of  himself — he  is  taking  shorter  views,  he  confines  his 
hopes  and  his  fears  to  this  world  and  its  life.  The  insurances 
for  definite  purposes  within  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  which 
is  our  allotted  span,  to  secure  an  annuity  in  old  age,  a  capital 
sum  at  a  certain  date,  and  what  not,  grow  out  of  all  proportion 
to  insurances  against  death.  To  have  your  cake  and  also  eat 
it  is  the  ambition  of  the  thrifty.  Thus,  e.g.  in  1887,  the  insurances 
effected  were — 

1.  For  terminable  purposes  . .  155,304  =  £34,307,580 

2.  For  idiole  life  . .  . .  779,766  £392,838,625 

in  1899— 

1.  For  terminable  purposes  ..  749,428  =  £130,895,479 

2.  For  rdiole  life  . .  . .  958,824  =  £443,787,831 

in  1909— 

1.  For  terminable  purposes  . .  1,636,466  =  £262,510,535 

2.  For  whole  life  . .  . .  1,017,733  =  £462,659,611 

Thus,  whereas  in  1889  terminable  were  to  whole  life  as  1  to  5, 
in  1909  they  were  as  IJ  to  1,  and  whereas  in  1889  the  amount 
insured  for  under  the  first  head  was  to  that  insured  for  under  the 
second  head  as  1  to  11,  in  1909  it  was  as  1  to  1|.  What  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  change  ?  A  score  of  reasons  for  it  might 
be  suggested,  but  they  lie  outside  of  our  field. 

Let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

The  savings  of  England  in  the  year  1910  are  reckoned  by  a 
competent  authority  (and  here,  as  all  through  this  paper,  we  shall 
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lean  heavily  on  the  Statist  and  Mr.  Paish)  at  £350,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  £209,000,000  were  invested  in  publicly  issued  securities, 
and  the  balance  represents  investments  of  a  private  character. 
Of  these  investments,  public  and  private,  £185,000,000  was  to  be 
employed  in  this  country,  £165,000,000  abroad.  True;  the 
amount  invested  abroad  is  really  £189,000,000,  but  the  balance 
represents  what  is  strictly  foreign  capital.  To  consider  the 
destination  of  these  savings  more  closely.  Of  those  invested  at 
home;  Government  in  various  ways  took  £8,669,375,  whereas  in 
1909  it  was  satisfied  with  £7,728,667.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  spectre  of  municipal  extrava¬ 
gance  and  obligation  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  they  borrowed 
only  the  paltry  sum  of  £747,282,  as  against  £4,509,020  in  the 
previous  year.  Railroads  remain  fairly  stationary.  They  have 
to  answer  for  £3,898,530  which  they  have  absorbed,  whereas 
last  year  they  took  £3,594,756.  In  what  may  be  called  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  undertakings,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
last  twelve  months  has,  naturally  enough,  strengthened  the 
appetite  for  capital ;  they  account  for  £11,440,415,  whereas  in 
1909  they  could  only  find  a  use  for  £8,535,992.  One  single  form 
of  industry,  if  that  be  the  right  word  for  it,  has  gone  with  a  bound 
from  £5,774,870  to  £20,963,655 ;  need  we  say  that  its  name  is 
Rubber  ? 

Taking  a  larger  or  longer  view,  the  fluctuations  are  extra¬ 
ordinary,  where  one  might  fairly  expect  if  not  monotony  at  least 
regularity.  In  the  seven  years  which  ended  at  1891,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  municipalities  and  the  railroads  borrowed  £54,000,000, 
in  the  years  from  1897  to  1904  no  less  than  £446,000,000,  from 
1904  to  1911,  £103,000,000.  Partly,  no  doubt.  Government; 
central  and  local,  has  learnt  some  lessons  of  economy,  partly, 
again;  railway  management  is  slowly  improving,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growing  need  for  food  and  raw  material  has  made 
fresh  openings  for  capital  in  their  supply. 

We  pass  to  the  savings  which  have  sought  and  found  a  home 
beyond  the  sea,  how  are  they  employed  ?  And,  first  of  all,  the 
amount  so  exported  grows  greater  and  greater.  In  1908  it  was 
£146,000,000,  in  1909,  £182,000,000,  in  1910,  £189,000,000,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  capital  invested  abroad,  on  which 
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interest  is  paid  in  this  country  is  no  less  than  £3,000,000,000. 
Nor  is  it  sent  abroad  out  of  sheer  generosity  of  heart,  or  from  pure 
philanthropy.  In  return,  there  comes  to  this  country  in  the  shape 
of  interest  a  sum  which  represents  some  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital.  But  here  a  word  of  caution  is  needed.  The  average 
is  5  per  cent.,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  credit  distribute  it  very 
unequally.  He,  for  instance,  who  invests  in  the  securities  of  the 
Indian  Govermnent,  gets  but  8*21,  the  Colonies  pay  8*71,  and 
foreign  Governments  4*75.  From  this  point  onwards  there  is 
a  sharp  rise.  Doubts  as  to  security  make  the  interest  on  rubber 
shares  8*2,  on  bank  shares  18*6,  on  nitrate  15,  and  on  diamonds 
no  less  than  80*5.  Is  this  last  the  outcome  of  a  fear  of  a  falling- 
off  in  demand  or  an  increase  of  supply  ?  What  says  Tacitus  of 
the  pearls  of  our  own  country ?  “I  should  be  more  ready  to 
believe  that  pearls  were  less  valuable  than  that  men  were  less 
avaricious.” 

Let  us  follow  the  stream  of  capital  and  see  whither,  geographi¬ 
cally,  it  wends.  Capital  is,  above  all,  cosmopolitan,  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  its  course  determined  by  patriotic  or  antipatriotic 
motives.  To  countries  within  the  Empire  we  lent  £82,812,599, 
of  which  there  went  to  Canada  roughly  84^  millions;  to  Australasia 
10  millions ;  to  Africa  18  millions ;  and  to  Asia,  principally  to 
India,  nearly  29  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  exported  to 
foreign  countries  £106,888,588,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
82  millions  and  South  America  27  millions. 

So  far,  then,  have  we  tracked  our  capital  when  it  leaves  our 
shores,  and  have  seen  bow  it  is  distributed  geographically,  and 
on  the  lines  of  what  to  the  economist  are  the  unmeaning  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  nationality.  Let  us  now  see  what  use  is  made  of  it. 
Governments  have  appropriated  £88,009,131,  municipalities  have 
found  employment  for  £11, 261 ,214,  railways  about  £56,742,645,  and 
a  variety  of  undertakings,  commercial  and  industrial,  £88,188,147. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  development  of  means  of  communication 
is  a  test  of  a  nation’s  progress,  and  so  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  India  was  satisfied  with  8  millions,  Canada  took  10^,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  United  States  22(  for  this  purpose.  We  may 
notice  further  that  investments  under  this  head  are  made  on 
faith  in  the  future ;  the  yield  is  for  the  most  part  prospective. 
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Let  us  now  combine  past  and  present  in  one  comprehensive 
survey  and  see  where  the  capital  of  this  country  has  found  a 
home.  The  United  Stat^  have  long  been  the  great  field  for 
investment.  There  is  to  be  found  no  less  than  £688,078,000  of  the 
savings  of  Englishmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  viz.  £586,227,000, 
is  in  railways.  To  Canada  the  exportation  of  capital  has  grown 
of  late  ;  in  the  last  three  years  as  much  as  £100,000,000  has  gone 
there,  and  the  total  invested  is  £373,000,000.  Canadian  railways 
are  mostly  built  by  English  capital,  the  capital  of  Canadians 
finding  ready  employment  in  the  development  of  the  businesses 
in  which  it  was  accumulated.  Take,  e.g.,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway :  all  the  debentures,  all  the  preference,  and  65  per  cent, 
of  the  ordinary  shares  are  held  in  this  country.  Australasia, 
which  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  most  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  credit,  owes  us  £880,000,000.  To  South  Africa  we  have  sent 
£357,000,000,  to  the  Government,  i.e.  for  railways,  £97,000,000, 
for  mines  no  less  that  £125,000,000,  for  land  companies  and  the 
like,  £78,000,000.  Railways  have  absorbed  the  major  part  of  our 
loans  to  India,  816  out  of  865  millions,  whilst  tea  accounts  for 
£20,000,000.  Summing  up,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  lent  to 
the  constituent  members  of  the  Empire  no  less  than  £1,554,000,000, 
and  are  lending  at  the  rate  of  £80,000,000  a  year.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  to  whom 
we  have  lent  £1,100,000,000,  number  but  some  20,000,000  people 
in  all,  we  see  the  force  of  imaginative  faith  even  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Of  the  loans  to  foreign  countries,  £1,688,000,000  in 
all,  the  United  States  have  found  a  home  for  42  per  cent.,  and 
railways  have  taken  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  And  of  all  the 
capital  that  has  left  this  country  we  find  53  per  cent,  in  America, 
16  per  cent,  in  Asia,  14  per  cent,  in  Africa,  12  per  cent,  in  Austral¬ 
asia,  and  but  5  per  cent,  in  Europe.  The  New  World  is  redressing 
the  balance  of  the  Old. 

What  practical  conclusions  can  we  draw  ?  The  field  for  in¬ 
vestment  is  certainly  not  without  limit,  although  every  genera¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  more  successful  than  the  last  in  staving  off  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  investments 
abroad  are  largely  in  industries  in  which  returns  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  scale  or  more.  From  this  side  the  fear  of  a  great 
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fall  in  interest  is  not  well  founded,  the  more  so  when  we  remember 
what  havoc  war,  fire,  and  earthquake  may  bring  in  their  train. 
On  the  other  hand;  the  increase  of  capital,  which  is  great  in 
England,  greater  in  America,  and  will  soon  be  greater  still  in 
what  are  now  new  countries,  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that 
interest  will  fall.  Is  that  an  unmixed  evil  ?  Is  it  an  evil  at  all  ? 
Will  it  not  mean  that  production  is  cheaper  ?  And  will  not  the 
result  be  that  life  will  be  easier  and  more  full  of  the  conditions 
of  well-being  for  those  who  work,  and  more  difficult  for  those  who 
do  not  ?  There  is  loss  and  gain.  Leisure  will  be  the  rarer — ^rarer, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  leisurely  lives,  but  a  greater  number  will 
enjoy  more  of  it.  Shall  we  lower  the  peaks  whilst  we  raise  the 
tableland  ?  Is  extension  in  civilization  compatible  with  a  greater 
intension  ?  Are  they  mutually  exclusive,  a  cause  and  effect  ? 

L.  E.  Phelps. 


FACTORY  LABOUR  IN  INDIA.  : 

WHEN  we  consider  the  vast  size  of  the  country  concerned 
and  its  enormous  population,  the  industrialization  of  India 
can  only  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy.  Out  of  a  total  working 
population  of  about  150,000,000,  only  one-tenth  is  employed  in 
factories,  in  mines,  and  on  railways,  whilst  the  factory  hands 
alone  cannot  number  more  than  1,000,000  or  thereabouts.  Even 
as  late  as  1905  the  home- working  hand-loom  weavers  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  turn  out  three  times  its  much  cloth  as  the  mills.  Spite 
of  its  small  growth,  however,  the  eventual  extension  and  triumph 
of  the  factory  system  is  as  inevitable  in  India  as  it  was  in  England, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  the  question  of  factory  labour 
should  have  aroused  considerable  discussion  during  recent  years. 
It  is  my  object  here  to  concentrate  some  of  the  official  literature 
which  the  discussion  has  called  forth. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  origin  and  surroundings,  the 
Indian  factory  hand  is  a  strange  mixture  of  East  and  West. 
Under  the  attraction  of  high  wages  his  caste  prejudices  disappear, 
and  he  hastens  to  leave  his  ancestral  occupation  for  the  somewhat 
unattractive  surroundings  of  the  factory.  In  the  weaving  sheds 
of  a  large  concern  in  Northern  India  an  observer  noticed  Dhobis 
(washermen),  MaUdhs  (boatmen),  Mdlis  (gardeners),  and  Halwais 
(sweetmeat  sellers),  all  of  whom  could  probably  have  found  em- 
plo3rment  elsewhere  at  their  hereditary  trades ;  as  well  as  the 
Musalman  Julahas  and  Hindu  Koris,  whose  hereditary  trade  is 
weaving. 

“  The  distribution  of  so  many  difierent  castes  over  each  department 
of  the  mill  shows  that  there  is  no  prejudice  against  mill  labour  even 
among  the  highest  castes.  Further,  caste  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  wages  nor  on  the  class  of  work  in  the  mill  performed  by  each  man. 
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Brahmans  and  Chhattris  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  Chatnars,  and  do  not 
find  their  touch  pollution  as  they  would  in  the  villages.”  ‘ 

But  though  he  may  be  losing  his  caste  prejudices  and  settling 
down  to  factory  life,  he  still  remains  at  heart  a  countryman. 

”  In  almost  all  cases  his  hereditary  occupation  is  agriculture ;  his  home 
is  in  the  village  from  which  he  comes,  not  in  the  city  in  which  he  labours ; 
his  wife  and  family  ordinarily  continue  to  live  in  that  village;  he 
regularly  remits  a  portion  of  his  wages  there ;  and  he  returns  there 
periodically  to  look  after  his  affairs  and  to  obtain  rest  after  the  strain 
of  factory  Ufe.  There  is  as  yet  practically  no  factory  population  such 
as  exists  in  European  countries,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  operatives 
trained  from  their  youth  to  one  particular  class  of  work,  and  dependent 
upon  employment  at  that  work  for  their  livehhood.  ...  If  the 
operative  is  not  merely  a  landless  labourer,  he  will  in  general  be  bound 
by  strong  ties  to  the  land  and  to  the  village  from  which  he  originally 
came ;  he  can  at  any  time  abandon  factory  life  in  order  to  revert  to 
agriculture ;  and  the  claims  of  the  village  where  he  has  a  definite  and 
accepted  position  are  in  practice,  as  experience  has  shown,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  recall  him  from  city  life  for  a  period  which  extends,  on  the 
average,  to  at  least  a  month  in  each  year.”  * 

The  Indian  operative,  however,  though  always  sensible  to 
the  call  of  his  native  village,  is  fond  of  changing  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  and  will  go  from  one  factory  to  another  or  from  one  place 
to  another  with  Uttle  or  no  reason  for  the  change.  The  Factory 
Labour  Commissioners  of  1908  found  operatives  who  had  travelled 
from  one  industrial  centre  to  another  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  India,  and  statistics  collected  by  them  show  that — 

”  the  personnel  of  the  workers  in  mills  in  places  so  far  apart  as  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Nagpur  changes  almost  completely  in  about  a  year  and 
a  half  on  the  average.  The  inducements  to  change  are  occasionally 
pecuniary,  of  course  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  same  rate  of  pay  obtains 
throughout  each  centre,  and  in  such  cases  the  motive  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.”  ® 

The  wages  paid  in  Indian  factories  are,  as  a  general  rule,  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  can  be  earned  in  other  occupations,  and  the 

*  Report  on  the  Suj^y  of  Labour  in  the  U.P,  and  Bengal.  1906. 

*  Report  of  the  Indian  Factory  Labour  Commieeion,  1908,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

’  lb*d,,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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operative  should  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  save  considerable 
sums.  Whether  he  does  do  so,  however,  is  more  doubtful.  To 
begin  with,  the  temptations  of  the  town  are  many,  and  much 
money  is  spent  on  drink  and  other  luxuries. 

"  ‘  The  Cawnpore  mill  hand,’  says  Mr.  Freemantle,i  ‘  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  improvident — he  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  putting  money  into  the 
Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  when,  as  he  says,  he  can  well  afford  to 
borrow ;  and  borrow  he  does ;  the  usual  terms  for  an  advance  of  Rs.  10 
being  the  repayment  of  Rs.  12  by  six  monthly  instalments  of  Rs.  2. 
The  managing  partner  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  Allen  and  Co.  estimates  that 
90  per  cent,  of  his  labourers  are  in  debt.’  ” 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  standard  of  living  is  low  compared 
with  the  standard  of  wages,  and  the  operative  brings  the  two 
standards  into  equilibrium  by  taking  one,  two,  or  even  three 
months’  “  play  ”  during  the  year. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Indian  factory  hand,  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made  by  employers,  is  the  desultory  nature 
of  his  work. 

“  ‘  His  natural  inclination,’  say  the  Factory  Labour  Commissioners 
in  their  report,*  ‘  is  to  spread  the  work  he  has  to  do  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  working  in  a  leisurely  manner  throughout  and  taking  intervals 
of  rest  whenever  he  feels  disinclined  for  further  exertion.  Meals  are 
generally  eaten  during  the  working  hours  of  the  factory ;  the  midday 
interval  is  sometimes  devoted  to  sleep ;  and  the  operative  leaves  his 
work  frequently  throughout  the  day  in  order  to  eat,  smoke,  bathe, 
and  so  on.” 

Some  factories  attempt  to  limit  the  time  so  spent  by  means 
of  a  “  pass-out  ”  system,  under  which  a  certain  proportion  only 
(generally  12  per  cent.)  of  the  operatives  are  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  their  work  at  any  one  time,  but  even  this  limit  is  generally 
observed  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  system 
is  very  unpopular  with  the  men,  and  its  enforcement  has  led  to 
strikes,  even  when  the  limit  was  16  per  cent.  The  Factory  Labour 
Commissioners  estimated  that  in  cotton  textile  mills  *'  the  average 
operative  probably  spends  from  1^  to  2  hours  each  day,  in  addition 

*  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Labour  in  the  D.P.  and  Bengal.  1906,  p.  22. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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to  the  statutory  midday  interval,  away  from  his  work.”  In  order 
to  compensate  for  this  the  staff  of  many  factories  is  kept  at  a  level 
10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  their  minimum  requirements. 

This  desultoriness  of  the  Indian  operative  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  employers  as  the  main  excuse  for  a  long  working  day.  At 
first  sight  the  excuse  seems  valid  enough,  but  on  further  inquiry 
it  turns  out  to  be  without  foundation,  for  it  is  long  hours  which 
result  in  desultoriness  rather  than  desultoriness  resulting  from 
long  hours.  The  Factory  Labour  Commissioners  found  that  where 
short  hours  were  worked  there  was  little  or  no  loitering.  Thus 
in  a  N.  India  mill  where  the  hours  of  work  averaged  lOJ,  statistics 
extending  over  several  years  showed  that  the  ordinary  operative 
did  not  leave  his  work  for  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day  ;  whilst 
at  Agra,  where  the  hours  of  work  vary  from  18f  to  15J,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  “  particularly  struck  with  the  listless,  lazy  manner 
of  the  operatives  and  with  the  large  number  loitering  about  in 
the  compound.” '  Similarly  it  is  found  that  women  operatives, 
whose  hours  of  work  are  restricted  by  statute,  are  much  less  in¬ 
clined  to  loiter  than  the  men.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
native  of  India,  remarks  : — 

“  ‘  I  have  carefully  studied  this  so-called  “  ingrained  habit  ”  of  the 
Indian  workman,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an 
ingrained  habit  at  all,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  the  adaptive  capacity 
which  all  human  beings  possess  more  or  less.  Intense  and  concentrated 
labour  in  a  cotton  mill  for  13  or  14  hours,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  is  beyond  the  physical  endurance  of  ordinary 
human  beings.  And  so  when  a  mill  operative,  who  has  to  earn  his 
living  by  his  manual  labour,  b  put  to  work  at  a  machine  for  a  longer 
period  than  he  can  possibly  endure,  he  has  to  adapt  himself  to  that 
work  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  get  through  the  work  required  of  him 
with  the  least  possible  injury  to  himself.  The  labourer  does  not  spread 
out  the  work  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  finding  himself  compelled 
to  work  a  long  number  of  hours,  reduces  the  intensity  of  labour  as  a 
safeguard  to  hb  own  physical  well-being.’  ”  * 

Another  reason  given  by  employers  for  the  long  hours  often 
worked  in  India  is  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operatives.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  much  dispute.  One  witness  states  that  a 
^  Report,  p.  21.  *  Report,  voL  L  p.  83. 
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cotton  mill  in  Madras  working  67|  hours  a  week  and  employing 
2,622  operatives  would  be  matched  by  an  English  mill  working 
64J  hours  and  employing  982  operatives.  The  proportion  being 
2*67  Indian  hands  to  1  English  hand.  Another  witness  ^  gives 
the  following  figures,  which  may  best  be  seen  in  tabular  form  : — 


SPUnrXBS.  England.  India. 

OperatiTes  per  1000  spindles .  4*2  28 

Or  as  .  1  to  6*6 

Hourly  production  per  spindle  in  yards  . .  . .  . .  378  430 

Average  approximate  counts  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  408  203 

Payment  per  1000  spindles  monthly  in  rupees  . .  . .  294  364 

Payment  per  operative  per  hour  in  pies  . .  . .  . .  58  7*2 

Or  as .  . .  . .  8  to  1 

WXAVIBS. 

Proportionate  Ien|;th  turned  out  per  operative  per  week  ..  3'11  1 

Proportionate  weight  turned  out  per  operative  per  week  . .  2*82  1 

Proportionate  wages  per  operative  per  week  . .  . .  4*8  1 


But  whatever  comparisons  are  made  between  English  and 
Indian  operatives,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  latter 
is  considerably  handicapped  by  the  bad  raw  material  which  is 
supplied  to  him.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  considering 
the  difference  in  wages  the  Indian  operative  is  quite  as  efficient 
an  instrument  of  profit  as  his  Western  brother  workman,  and  that 
therefore  no  argument  in  favour  of  long  hours  can  be  based  upon 
his  relative  inefficiency  in  producing  power. 

As  to  the  health  of  Indian  factory  operatives,  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  Textile  Factories  Committee  of  1906  and  the  Factory 
Labour  Commission  of  1908,  but  without  any  decisive  result, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics.  The  Commission 
of  1908,  comparing  the  weights  of  factory  operatives  with  the 
weights  of  prisoners  in  jails  in  the  same  or  similar  districts,  found 
that  the  operatives  weighed  on  the  average  about  8  to  10  pounds 
less  than  the  average  of  the  jail  population  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  50.  The  medical  witnesses  gave  some  very  conflicting 
evidence,  but  the  Commissioners  preferred  to  agree  with  one  of 
their  medical  colleagues  in  thinking  that  “  the  physical  condition 
of  the  factory  operatives  in  Bombay  is  in  every  way  excellent,  and 
that  it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  agricultural  labourers 

*  Ibid,,  voL  ii.  p.  313. 

*  Report  of  the  Textile  Factories  Labour  Committee,  1906,  p.  67. 
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and  men  of  the  coolie  class  generally.”  Summing  up,  they  con¬ 
clude,  with  regard  to  male  adults,  that  ”  no  physical  deterioration 
is  observable  anywhere  among  the  operatives  actually  at  work,” 
but  that  “  the  very  long  hours  worked  in  many  mills  in  the  past, 
and  in  some  milla  at  present,  are  calculated  to  produce  physical 
deterioration.”  The  physique  of  the  female  workers  was  found  to 
be  uniformly  excellent,  whilst  that  of  the  children  was  poor, 
expecially  in  textile  factories.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
refuses  to  adopt  this  view,  and,  alluding  to  similar  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1816,  quotes  the  remark  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that — 

”  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  trusted,  instead  of  debating  such  a  Bill  as  is 
now  before  us,  application  ought  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  the 
erection  of  cotton  mills  'for  the  purpose  of  further  and  more  effectually 
providing  for  the  health  of  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects.” 

But  however  conflicting  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions  of 
individuals  may  be,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  owing 
to  the  climate  of  the  country,  the  Indian  operative  must  of  necessity 
suffer  less  than  the  Englishman  from  the  heat  of  the  factory  and 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  on  emerging  therefrom. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  factory  life 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  certainly  does  not  appeal  to  the 
native  of  India,  apart  from  the  high  wages  which  can  be  earned. 
He  dislikes  the  discipline,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  factory  ;  he  dislikes 
the  democracy  of  the  workshop  and  the  absence  of  caste  life ; 
and  to  an  Indian  villager,  it  must  be  remembered,  his  caste  is  a 
club,  a  trade  union,  a  benefit  society,  and  even  more  than  these. 
He  disUkes  the  long  hours  which  leave  him  no  opportunity  to 
spend  his  evenings  gossiping  in  the  village  meeting-place.  He 
dislikes  the  crowded  bazaars  of  the  town  or  the  somewhat  com¬ 
fortless  quarters  provided  by  his  employers.  Even  the  high  wages 
which  brought  him  to  the  mill  are  in  the  long  run  not  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  keep  him  there.  The  small  category  of  his  needs 
does  not  expand  with  his  income,  and  the  money  which  he  saves 
is  often  spent  in  taking  a  holiday. 

”  One  of  the  main  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  this  country 
by  employers  of  labour  is  the  low  standard  of  living  among  the  workers. 
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As  usual,  this  low  standard  of  living  is  accompanied  by  low  efficiency ; 
but  the  chief  difficulty  in  India  is  that  the  present  standard  of  living 
is  rising  very  slowly  and  that  the  workmen  respond  feebly  to  the  ordinary 
economic  impulses  which  are  so  effective  in  European  countries.  .  .  . 
Many  employers  of  labour  contend  that  a  rise  in  wages,  by  enabling 
the  workers  to  earn  a  larger  sum  in  a  given  time  results  in  their  absenting 
thenxselves  from  work  for  longer  periods.”  * 

This  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  is  felt  not  only  by  factory 
managers,  but  also  by  the  managers  of  nearly  all  concerns  re¬ 
quiring  large  bodies  of  workers.  So  acute,  indeed,  became  the 
difficulty  in  certain  parts  of  India  that  a  Government  inquiry  was 
instituted  with  the  object  of  discovering  some  remedy.  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  inquirer,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  as  a 
regular  factory  population  comes  into  existence  the  supply  of 
labour  will  become  more  adequate  all  over  India,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  the  most  industrialized  towns,  such  as  Bombay. 

Turning  now  to  the  hours  of  labour,  we  find  that  these  are 
often  very  long,  expecially  in  textile  factories  and  in  certain  seasonal 
factories  where  work  is  carried  on  at  high  pressure  for  the  few 
months  into  which  the  activity  of  a  whole  year  must  be  compressed. 
Before  the  advent  of  electric  light  most  factories  used  to  keep 
their  hands  for  what  many  employers  are  pleased  to  call  the 
”  national  working  day  ;  ”  that  is,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  This 
”  national  working  day  ”  means  an  average  of  12  hours  and  5 
minutes  of  work  per  day  throughout  the  year,  the  longest  day 
being  about  18|  hours  of  actual  work  and  the  shortest  about  11 
hours.  Mills  provided  with  electric  light,  however,  sometimes 
worked  still  longer,  and  the  Factory  Commissioners  of  1908  found 
that  the  Agra  mills,  one  of  which  had  maintained  the  same  hours 
for  20  years,  worked  from  daylight  till  9  p.m.  Under  this  system 
the  actual  working  hours  varied  from  15^  to  a  minimum  of  18| 
hours  a  day. 

The  abuse  of  human  life  which  was  going  on  in  the  factories 
of  India  did  not  come  to  light  for  a  considerable  period.  A 
Commission  appointed  in  1890  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  A. 
Lethbridge  was  particularly  asked  to  report  whether  the  male 
operatives  desired  that  their  working  hours  should  be  fixed  by 

‘  Report  of  the  Indian  Factory  Labour  Commission,  vol.  i.  p. 
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law,  and,  if  they  did  not  so  wish,  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
work  necessitated  any  such  restriction.  To  this  question  they 
replied — 

“  that  all  factories  worked  daylight  hours,  the  average  day  being  12 
hours,  but  no  longer  in  the  hot  weather,  and  that  the  operatives  as  a 
whole  desired  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue.  *  We  give  it 
as  our  opinion,’  they  continued,  *  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Indian  operatives  work  which  calls  for  any  legislative 
restrictions  as  to  the  hours  any  adult  male  may  choose  to  work.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  any  condition  which  can  ever  call  for  State  interference 
in  this  matter.’  ” 

Accordingly  the  Factory  Act  of  1891,  to  which  Sir  A.  Lethbridge’s 
Commission  was  a  prelude,  imposed  no  restriction  upon  the  labour 
of  adult  males,  save  only  the  enforcement  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest. 
The  hours  of  women  and  of  children,  however,  were  limited  to 
11  and  7  respectively. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  in  giving  his  benediction  to  the  Act  of  1891, 
declared  that  this  settlement  of  the  question  was  “  as  final  as  any 
settlement  of  such  a  question  can  be.”  But  the  finality  of  the 
Act  was  soon  to  be  rudely  disturbed  by  the  ever-increasing  stress 
of  competition.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  force  not  only  did 
the  daylight  working  day  become  more  strenuous  in  all  factories, 
but  in  many  it  was  extended,  by  the  use  of  electric  light,  to  8  or 
9  P.M. 

In  1891  not  a  single  factory  in  India  was  lighted  with  electricity. 
In  1907  the  Factory  Commissioners  found  that  out  of  85  cotton 
mills  in  Bombay  island  60  were  thus  lighted.  Soon  the  mill 
owners  began  to  abuse  their  new  power. 

“  In  1905,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “  when  the  China  and  home  markets 
were  in  a  particularly  favourable  condit  on,  the  hours  worked  in  the 
miUs  fitted  with  electric  light  were,  as  a  rule,  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m. — 
giving  14^  hours  of  actual  work.  In  some  cases  the  mills  worked  from 
5  a.m.  to  8.35  p.m.,  or  over  15  hours  actual  work.*  After  these  hours 
had  continued  for  some  months  the  matter  began  to  attract  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention  ;  and  the  Bombay  Millowners  Association, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1905,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an 


>  It  must  be  remembered  that  shifts  were  not  employed. 
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average  12-lioui  day.  It  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  general 
observance  of  that  resolution,  however,  partly  owing  to  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  individual  millowners  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  association, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  employes  in  several 
mills  when  they  found  that  a  reduction  in  the  working  hours  led  to  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  their  wages.  Mills  working  daylight  hours, 
or  an  average  12-hour  day,  found  in  some  cases  that  their  best  workers 
were  leaving  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  longer  working  day  in 
other  mills ;  and  in  self-defence  they  in  several  cases  adopted  a  13- 
hour  or  13^-hour  day.”  * 

Public  attention  was  finally  drawn  to  these  abuses  by  the 
appearance  of  some  articles  in  the  Times  oj  India,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  after  further  investigation,  appointed  a  Committee 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  H.  P.  Freer-Smith  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labour  in  Indian  textile 
factories.  This  Committee  found  that  serious  abuses  existed, 
and  that  such  abuses  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  creation  of 
a  class  of  ”  young  persons  ”  ;  a  class,  I  may  mention,  which  had 
hitherto  found  no  place  in  Indian  Factory  Law.  Accordingly, 
they  recommended  that  the  hours  of  adults  should  be  restricted 
by  law. 

This  proposal  naturally  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  which 
provides  amusing  evidence  of  the  spread  of  ”  liberal  ”  opinions 
amongst  the  educated  classes  of  India.  One  Indian  Member  of 
Council  quoted  Mr.  Fawcett  to  the  effect  that  such  a  law  would 
be  “  an  infraction  of  an  immutable  principle  of  legislation  ”  and 
a  derogation  from  the  right  of  free  contract  involved  in  the 
right  of  free  citizenship.”  Another  Honourable  Member  did  not 
object  to  limit  the  hours  of  electrically-lighted  factories,  but 
strongly  deprecated  any  interference  with  the  “  natural  and 
satisfactory  practice  of  limiting  work  to  the  hours  of  daylight.” 
A  representative  Commission  also,  appointed  to  follow  out  more 
fully  the  line  of  inquiry  begun  by  Sir  H.  Freer-Smith’s  Committee, 
reported  against  the  legislative  restriction  of  adult  labour ;  ”  a 
principle,”  they  say,  “  which  is  admittedly  of  somewhat  doubtful 
validity  ” ;  and  suggested  that  a  reasonable  restriction  of  hours 
could  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  a  class  of  “  young  persons.” 

*  Beport  of  the  Indian  Factory  Labour  Commieeion,  voL  i.  p.  7. 
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The  Government  of  India;  however,  after  further  inquiry; 
decided  in  favour  of  the  recommendations  put  forward  hy  the 
Committee  of  1906.  As  the  result  of  this  decision  we  have  the 
Factory  Act  of  1911,  under  which  the  working  hours  of  all  opera¬ 
tives  in  textile  factories  are  limited  to  twelve,  and  must  he  con¬ 
tained  between  the  hours  of  5.80  a.m.  and  8.0  p.m.  Other 
important  clauses,  also,  the  Factory  Act  has  to  show,  but  none 
of  these  have  the  merit  of  violating  an  immutable  principle  of 
legislation. 

D.  A.  Babkeb. 
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THE  ALIEN  ACT. 

1.  A  Reply. 

TN  the  March  number  of  this  Review  Mr.  Zimmem  delivered  a 
sweepingattackonthe  Alien  Act  (1905).  First  written  at  the 
time  of  its  passing,  it  now  sees  the  light  as  the  result  of  the  renewal 
of  the  movement  for  restriction.  It  simply  repeats  without 
alteration  the  arguments  directed  against  the  existing  Act  before 
any  actual  experience  of  its  working  was  possible.  If  unavoidable, 
this  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted,  for  the  article  could  not  but 
have  benefited  by  rewriting  in  the  light  of  actual  experience. 
The  writer  condenms  the  Act  as  immoral,  hypocritical,  and  foolish 
— charges  which  only  a  careful  study  of  facts  and  a  weight  of  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  could  justify.  Are  there,  then,  sufficient  facts 
to  show  that  the  Act  is  one  or  all  of  these  ?  Mr.  Zimmem  claims 
that  this  measure,  being  “  wrong  in  principle,  the  cure  lies  not  in 
ignoring  it,  but  in  repealing  it  as  solemnly  and  as  publicly  as  it  was 
passed.’*  And  one  may  ask  those  who  would  like  to  nullify  the 
Act,  to  pluck  up  their  courage  likewise,  and  come  out  into  the 
open  and  insist  on  repeal.  Fortunately,  the  chance  of  this  seems 
remote,  especially  after  Mr.  Churchill’s  recent  frank  admission  of 
a  change  of  view  towards  it.  The  Act  has  therefore  apparently 
come  to  stay. 

But,  first  of  all,  I  must  consider  shortly  what  is  the  problem  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  what  is  the  work  of  the  existing  measure. 
First,  it  is  alleged  that  the  problem  is  a  small  and  local  one,  and 
that  England  has  the  smallest  alien  population  of  any  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  The  latter  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
hopelessly  irrelevant.  It  ignores  two  points — ^the  character  of 
the  immigration  and  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  absorb  it.  As 
far  back  as  1889,  a  report  pointed  out  that  the  better  class  of 
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alien  came  in  transit  for  the  United  States  of  America,  and  only 
the  poorest  and  worst  remained.  Similarly,  the  class  of  trans¬ 
migrants  is  Uttle  touched  by  the  Act,  since  they  have  to  pass 
far  more  stringent  regulations  on  reaching  America.  Hence  to 
a  great  extent  the  immigration  into  this  country  is  limited  to  those 
who  cannot  get  to  America,  to  those  who  spend  a  short  time  here 
in  order  to  build  up  their  physique  and  obtain  some  pecuniary 
resources  before  being  able  to  proceed  there— those,  that  is,  who 
'*  make  this  country  a  training  ground  ”  ^  or  who  return  to  England 
after  being  refused  admission  elsewhere.  Even  more  significant 
is  the  case  of  those  unfortimate  persons  who  have  been  rejected 
at  European  ports  of  embarkation  as  possible  emigrants  into 
America.  These,  according  to  some  authorities,  are  often  trans¬ 
ported  in  batches  to  England,  though  but  for  the  enterprise  that 
organizes  them  they  would  probably  have  never  attempted  to 
reach  our  shores. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  apart  from  numbers,  the 
quality  of  our  immigration  is  inferior.  America  takes  the  pick, 
England  gets  the  leavings,  and  the  industrial  quality  of  the  im¬ 
migrants — notably  the  unceasing  flow  of  “  greeners  ” — still 
further  tends  to  disorganize  the  labour  market  in  the  affected 
districts. 

Secondly,  can  the  country  absorb  any  fresh  alien  population  ? 
America,  with  her  immense  and  largely  undeveloped  resources, 
may  be  able  to  absorb  immigrants  by  the  million.  Germany 
requires  many,  for  at  least  parts  of  the  year,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  to  supplement  the  native  labour 
supply  if  her  work  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  This  alone  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  greater  influx  in  certain  countries.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  which  opponents  of  restriction  here  have  to  face. 
Is  there  room  here  for  any  immigration  without  displacing  native 
labour  ?  If  so,  there  is  a  case  for  admission.  But  the  evidence 
points  in  the  other  direction.  The  increase  in  the  minimum  of 
unemployment  even  in  the  best  years  speaks  to  a  surplus  of  labour 
as  it  is.  The  turn  in  the  flow  of  pauperism  from  a  decrease  to  an 
increase  suggests  the  same.  Similarly  the  great  glut  of  casual 
labour  in  East  London,  where  the  evil  caused  by  immigration  is 
•  Hansard,  House  of  Commons,  July  3,  1905.  Speech  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
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heaviest,  the  growing  casualization  of  labour  in  the  cabinet  trade, 
and  the  general  conditions  in  the  tailoring  and  boot  trades  there 
point  to  the  same  conclusions.  The  case,  then,  at  the  outset 
against  alien  immigration  is  enormously  strong. 

To  return  to  the  first  point,  the  evil  may  be,  in  Mr.  Zimmem’s 
words,  but  a  “  local  inconvenience.”  But  the  fact  of  its  smallness 
does  not  absolve  us  from  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it,  whilst  its 
concentration  in  a  few  localities  renders  it  comparatively  easy  to 
deal  with.  Moreover,  the  two  arguments  contradict  each  other. 
That  as  to  its  smallness  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  alien 
population  is  spread  evenly  over  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  found 
mainly  in  a  few  districts  where  the  resulting  harm  done  is  pro¬ 
portionately  great,  since  this  has  to  be  measured  not  by  the 
average,  but  by  the  maximum  incidence.  Thus  the  evil,  small 
though  it  appears,  is  very  severe  indeed  in  certain  districts,  and 
therefore  urgently  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  But  is  it  really 
small  ? 

The  figures  of  the  new  census  are  not  yet  available,  but  we  may 
consider  those  provided  by  the  previous  returns,  which  are  as 


follows : — 

Aliens. 

(1) 

Population. 

(2) 

Per  10,000 
(l)of(2) 

1881 

135,640 

34,884,848 

38 

1891 

219,623 

37,732,922 

68 

1901 

286,926 

41,468,712 

69 

These  undeniably  look  small,  mainly  because  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  collected  are  not  grasped.  I  do  not  so 
much  refer  to  the  fact  that,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  this  subject,  they  are  reduced  by  the  number  of 
those  who  for  various  reasons  prefer  to  return  themselves  as  of 
British  birth.  Moreover,  small  though  they  are,  they  have  in 
proportion  to  the  population  nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
So  at  least  previous  to  1905  the  evil  was  growing. 

But,  further,  this  figure  is  a  net  figure,  making  not  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  alien  stock,  but  merely  the  number  of  actual 
immigrants  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  census.  One  may  say 
that  “  An  alien  dies,  but  an  alien  is  never  bom,”  since,  for  purposes 
of  the  census,  all  children  bom  in  the  country  of  alien  parents  rank 
as  of  English  birth.  Hence  the  number  of  new-comers  is  far  greater 
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than  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  figures.  The  usual  argu-  I 

ment  is  :  Aliens  in  1891,  219,523  ;  in  1901,  286,935 ;  increase,  I 

67,402,  or  about  6,740  a  year.  For  the  reason  given  this  is  1 

entirely  fallacious.  The  figures  really  ought  to  be :  67,402,  I 

plus  number  of  deaths  of  aliens  between  1891  and  1901.  Now  11 

with  them,  since  their  ages  are  comparatively  high  when  they 
come  and  their  health  and  strength  often  inferior,  the  death-rate  | 

will  be  far  above  the  average.  Moreover,  a  considerable  pro-  | 

portion  will  be  aliens  who  have  been  in  the  country  an  appreciable  1 

time,  with  whom  the  death-rate  is  still  further  above  the  average  | 

rate.  Thus  to  bring  about  the  increase  and  to  replace  those  aliens  || 

who  have  died,  the  new  settlers  between  1891  and  1901  .must  | 

probably  have  numbered  more  than  double  the  actual  average  j 

net  increase,  viz.  67,402.’ 

Some  line  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  excess  of  arrivals  i  i 

from  the  continent  over  departures  of  aliens  for  non-European  f 

countries.  This  is  shown  to  be  as  follows  r 

i. 

Excess  of  Abrivais  over  Departures.  1 


1892  21,489  1897  12,192  i 

1893  16,791  1898  15,708 

1894  12,109  1899  26,216  k 

1895  10,488  1900  29,392  il 

1896  .  19,460  -  R 

Total  (1892-1900)  . .  162,835  ;> 


This  gives  for  the  nine  years  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
of  162,835,  or,  taking  a  rough  average,  some  180,000  odd  for  the 
census  period.  Here  we  get  a  very  wide  difference  between  the 
67,000  net  increase  of  the  census,  with  no  allowance  for  deaths, 
and  the  number  here  deduced  from  the  excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals.  The  latter,  however,  is  probably  to  some  extent  an 
over-estimate,  since  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  foreign 
seamen  who  are  recorded  on  arrival  but  not  at  their  departure. 
Of  these  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  Fox  wrote  on  one  occasion 
in  the  annual  report  on  Immigration  and  Emigration,  that 
“  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  arrived  and  were  recorded 
escaped  notice  when  they  left.”  Putting  these  as  high  as  some 

‘  Against  this  some  very  slight  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
a  woman  of  British  birth  married  to  an  alien  takes  the  nationality  of  her 
husband. 
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3000  per  annum  for  the  decade,  we  get  a  number  of  fresh  alien 
settlers  of  some  150,000,  or  15,000  a  year. 

Again,  between  1900  and  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  excess  of 
arrivals  are — 


1901  25,396 

1902  25,520 

1903  25,652 

1904  20,642 

1905  8,165 


Allowing  the  deduction  of  foreign  seamen  at  the  rather  higher 
rate  of  4000  a  year,  this  leaves  an  excess  for  the  five  years  of  over 
85,000  or  17,000  a  year. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  These  immigration  figures  fall  very 
much  below  those  given  in  the  various  annual  returns,  as  the 
number  about  whom  no  information  was  available,  who  were 
therefore  potential  settlers.  Previous  to  1906  the  defective 
character  of  the  statistics  precludes  their  use ;  but  the  total  for 
1906 — 38,525 — may  be  accepted  within  limits,  though  some  of 
these  left  the  country  probably  after  a  very  short  stay.  Still 
part  of  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  existing 
alien  population  is  leaving  the  country  annually.  Older  settlers 
depart  and  are  replaced  by  new.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
fact  was  brought  out  in  the  debates  on  the  Act  of  1905  that 
many  come  not  as  permanent  settlers  at  all,  but  merely  use  this 
country  as  a  training  and  recuperating  ground.  They  come  not 
as  citizens,  but  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  to  fit  themselves 
to  pass  the  far  more  stringent  tests  imposed  in  America.  This 
is  important.  If  it  does  not  increase  the  actual  number  of  aliens, 
it  will  increase  the  trouble  and  danger  whilst  minimizing  the 
advantages  of  the  influx. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  Act  itself  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  it  deals  with  (a)  the  destitute  and  (5)  the 
criminal  ahen.  In  the  first  case  we  have  to  consider  not  only 
the  direct  effect  of  actual  exclusion,  but  the  indirect  one  of 
preventing  aliens  from  starting  to  enter  the  country  and  of 
causing  ship-owners  to  exercise  stricter  supervision  over 
those  they  bring.  The  numbers  finally  refused  leave  to  land  have 
been  : — 
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— 

Want  of 
Means 

Medical 

grounds. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

ToUl. 

1906 

360 

129 

381 

69 

I 

39  i 

489 

1907 

404 

398 

630 

96 

I  76 

802 

1908 

368 

i  260 

600 

64 

i  44 

608 

1909 

920 

i  427 

1086 

160 

i  112  1 

1347 

1910 

713 

1  209 

808 

63 

!  61  i 

922 

Total 

2766 

1413 

3404 

442 

1  322 

1 

4168> 

Thus,  apart  from  expulsions  numbering  altogether  1,945  in  the 
five  years,  we  get  4,168  persons  excluded,  2,755  of  these  on  ground 
of  want  of  means,  who  would  otherwise  have  become  additional 
competitors  in  our  already  overstocked  labour  market.  Of  these 
the  adult  males  numbered  8,404,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
excluded  were  of  a  type  whose  competition  in  the  labour  market 
would  be  most  severe ;  the  relief  given  is  therefore  far  more  than 
merely  in  proportion  to  the  total  number. 

But  in  addition  to  those  actually  excluded  we  have  to  allow 
for  those  who  were  prevented  from  ever  starting  to  come.  Of 
these  we  have  no  definite  figures,  but  the  number  of  those  about 
whom  no  information  is  available,  and  who  therefore  cover  the 
number  of  possible  settlers,  is  interesting.  It  shows  a  steady 
decrease  from  year  to  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  whatever 
the  general  trend  of  the  passenger  movement. 


Alien 

Xumbers  concerning  whom  no  ioformaUoii 
is  available.* 

immigrants. 

ToUI. 

Increase  on  previous 
year. 

1906 . 

466,600 

38,627 

1907 . 

480,743 

27,641 

10,986  [4986] 

1908 . 

399,289 

21,776 

6,766 

1909 . 

422,648 

20,471 

1,306 

1910 . 

476,093 

19,146 

1,326 

*  These  are  the  figures  given  in  the  quarterly  returns.  In  the  Fourteenth 
Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  the  numbers  are  slightly  less,  amounting  to 
4103  for  the  five  years. 

*  The  other  categories  include  Cabin  and  Second  Class  Passengers,  Seamen, 
Transmigrants,  persons  proceeding  to  a  destination  elsewhere,  returning 
residents,  and  holders  of  return  tickets. 
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The  decrease  between  the  first  and  second  years  is  misleading, 
as  the  total  for  1906  includes  returning  residents,  who  have  since 
been  separately  distinguished.  Probably  these  numbered  some 
5000  or  6000,  and  putting  it  at  the  latter  figure  we  get  some  82,527 
aliens  about  whom  no  information  was  available  in  1906.  Even 
this,  however,  gives  the  big  decrease  of  from  82,527  in  1906  to 
19,145  in  1910,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  part  of  this  decrease 
is  due  to  changes  or  improvements  in  our  methods  of  collecting 
information.  In  other  words  in  addition  to  those  it  has  excluded, 
there  is  prima  facie  ground  for  maintaining  that  the  Act  has 
operated  to  prevent  some  thousands  from  entering  the  country 
each  year  who  otherwise  would  have  done  so. 

As  regards  the  criminal  alien,  the  expulsions  of  criminals,  paupers, 
and  vagrants  under  the  Act  were  as  follows  : — 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


294 

317 

366 

519 

459 


This  amounts  to  a  total  for  the  five  years  of  1,945,  or  some  389  a 
year,  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  number  has  been  far  higher. 
Making  all  allowance,  therefore,  for  pauper  expulsions  and  for  the 
return  of  expelled  persons  and  their  sentencing  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  Act  has  had  an  appreciable  effect. 

Even  more  important  is  the  indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the 
Statistics  of  Alien  Criminals.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  increase  in  alien  crime  had  been  rapid  both  in  numbers  and 
in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  crime.  The  number  of 
alien  criminals  rises  from  1,982  in  1893  to  4,099  in  1903,  and  their 
proportion  to  the  total  number  from  1‘31  to  2'17  per  cent.,  whilst 
at  the  census  of  1901  the  percentage  of  aliens  to  the  population 
was  0’7  per  cent.  In  1904  and  1905  there  was  not  very  much 
change,  the  numbers  being  4,396  and  4,088  and  the  proportions 
2*22  and  2*08.  Since  1905,  however,  the  drop  both  in  numbers 
and  proportions  has  been  enormous  : — 

Alien  Criminals. 

Number.  Percentage  of  Total.  Expulsion  orders. 


1905  .  4088  ..  208  ..  — 

1906  .  3399  ..  1-85  ..  294 

1907  .  2799  ..  1-60  ..  317 

1908  .  2999  ..  1-62  ..  356 

1909  .  2329  ..  1-27  ..  619 
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Finally,  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Act,  quoting  figures 
recently  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
boasts  that  the  number  of  ahen  criminals  has  fallen  to  2,271  and 
their  proportion  to  the  total  crime  to  less  than  1  *0  per  cent.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  of  any  better  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
side  of  the  Act. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  total  number  of  new  arrivals,  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  may  be  put  at  from  15,000  to  17,000  a 
year,  but  the  evil  is  largely  increased  by  several  causes.  One  is 
the  concentration  of  the  alien  population  in  certain  districts,  and 
notably  East  London,  with  the  result  that  it  is  hardly  felt  in  many 
places,  but  presses  with  peculiar  severity  on  others.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
immigration  does  not  consist  of  permanent  settlers,  but  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  fresh  arrivals,  who  only  use  the  country  for  a  short 
period  to  restore  their  health  or  acquire  resources.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  appearance  of  fresh  batches  of  arrivals,  mainly  of  the 
“  greener  ”  type,  cannot  have  failed  still  further  to  disorganize 
the  local  labour  markets :  and  their  effect  must  necessarily  have 
been  far  more  than  that  of  a  number  of  permanent  settlers. 

Secondly,  the  Act  has,  even  under  its  earlier  administration, 
had  appreciable  effect.  It  has  produced  the  exclusion  of  some 
800  aliens  a  year,  and  on  the  whole  the  number  is  growing,  and  it 
appears  to  have  prevented  the  arrival  of,  or  deflected  elsewhere,  four 
or  five  times  that  number  each  year  ;  whilst  as  regards  criminals, 
it  has  not  only  brought  a  considerable  number  of  deportations, 
but  has  led  to  a  remarkable  decrease,  following  an  almost  equally 
considerable  increase  in  previous  years,  in  alien  crime.  Unless, 
therefore,  contrary  evidence  is  available,  this  “  paltry  ill-con¬ 
sidered  low-minded  ”  Act  has  justified  its  passage  up  to  the  hilt. 
We  may  now,  however,  take  Mr.  Zimmem’s  charges  in  detail. 

First,  the  Act  is  immoral,  and  is  immoral  because  it  is  anti- 
Semitic.  This  charge  requires  to  prove  two  things — motive  and 
fact.  Anti-Semitism  does  indeed  exist  among  certain  classes 
of  the  community.  But  that  such  feelings  animated  the  statesmen 
who  passed  the  Act  is  not  only  not  proven,  but,  I  venture  to  think, 
unprovable.  The  former  Mr.  Zimmem  honourably  admits.  “  I 
do  not  wish  to  bring  so  odious  a  charge  either  against  the 
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statesmen  responsible  for  the  measure  or  even  against  the  agitators 
who  first  brought  it  before  the  public  mind.  They  have  taken  pains, 
over  and  over  again,  to  repudiate  the  insinuation  that  (hey  are  halers 
of  (he  Jews’*  (the  italics  are  mine).  Similarly  a  responsible 
leader  of  Jewish  thought  in  East  London,  in  talking  to  the  writer, 
expressly  commended  the  complete  absence  of  anti-Semitism 
from  Sir  William  Evans-Gordon’s  conduct  of  the  movement;  and 
this  feeling,  I  imagine,  was  general.  Again,  Mr.  Zimmem  himself 
mentions  the  offer  of  land  by  the  Unionist  Government  to  the 
Zionist  movement,  and  unless  my  memory  plays  me  false,  Sir 
William  Evans- Gordon  suggested  some  such  grant  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  into  England  ;  and  1  have 
known  an  opponent  of  restriction,  on  the  other  hand,  throw 
cold  water  on  the  proposal. 

But,  says  Mr.  Zimmem,  sentiment  apart,  *‘the  measure,  looked 
at  by  itself,  seems  to  be  purely  and  plainly  anti-Semitic.”  Here, 
then,  we  are  on  a  question  of-  fact.  Now,  first,  the  Jewish  race 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  Act,  which  aims  at  every  race  of  immi¬ 
grant  indiscriminately.  Secondly,  the  Act  carefully  and  un¬ 
equivocally  states  that  “  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant  who  proves 
that  he  is  seeking  admission  to  this  country  solely  to  avoid  perse¬ 
cution  or  punishment  on  political  or  religious  grounds,  etc.,”  he 
shall  not  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  want  of  means  or  pro¬ 
spective  chargeability. 

Nor  can  the  charge  be  maintained  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jews, 
or  practically  only  Jews,  are  affected  by  the  Act.  This  Mr. 
Zimmem  himself  contradicts  when  he  later  refers  to  the  Germani- 
zation  of  ”  whole  districts  of  London  and  Manchester.”  Again, 
on  the  very  page  upon  which  the  above  is  maintained,  Mr.  Zimmem 
adds  a  footnote  to  the  effect  that  the  figures  for  1909  show  that 
other  nationalities  were  affected,  and  yet  leaves  unaltered  a 
paragraph  written  in  1905.  These  figures  show  that  whilst  the 
largest  number  of  potential  settlers  in  that  year  were  Russians 
and  Poles  (i.e.  mainly  Jews),  other  nationalities  sent  large  con¬ 
tingents,  that  of  France  falling  not  very  far  short  of  the  former. 
Similarly,  if  the  decline  in  numbers  has  been  greatest  in  the  first 
case,  all  the  others  have  shown  a  large  and  steady,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  three  chief  sources  of  immigration  (from  France; 
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Germany,  and  Italy),  a  consbtent  decline.  A  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  potential  settlers  (t.e.  immigrants  about  whom  no 
definite  information  was  specified)  was  as  follows  : — 


Russians  and  Poles 

1905 

12,832 

1000 

4,006 

French  . . 

10,116 

5,922 

Italians 

6,360 

3,171 

Germans 

3,186 

2,361 

Austrians,  etc.  . . 

1,223 

726 

Scandinavians  . . 

1,295 

1,037 

In  face  of  these  figures,  then,  Mr.  Ziimnem’s  assertion  that  “  the 
Act  is  aimed  solely  at  the  Jews,”  and  further  that  ”  it  is  only  a 
pretence  ”  to  ”  claim  that  others  besides  the  Jews  will  be  affected 
by  the  Act,”  proves  absolutely  baseless. 

So  much  for  the  first  count  on  which  the  charge  of  immorahty 
is  based.  The  second  is  that  ”  the  Act  is  inunoral  because  it 
sets  up  one  standard  of  duty  towards  Englishmen  and  another 
towards  foreigners,”  which  means  apparently  that  it  is  immoral 
to  put  any  restrictions  upon  or  lay  down  any  regulations  for 
foreigners  which  do  not  apply  to  men  of  our  own  race.  Mr. 
Zimmem’s  argument  that  ”  it  was  just  the  victims  of  oppression 
that  the  Act  was  intended  to  keep  out,”  and  that  “  if  the  right 
of  asylum  had  been  preser/ed  intact  the  bill  would  have  failed  of 
its  whole  object,”  is  falsified  by  the  figures  just  quoted,  not  to 
mention  that  the  first  clause  of  the  Act  gives  the  fullest  and  most 
unequivocal  support  to  the  right  of  asylum.  So  unreserved, 
indeed,  is  thb  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  more  fully 
established.  Apparently  Mr.  Zimmem  wrote  the  article  without 
a  copy  of  the  Act  before  him,  and  forgot  to  verify  the  point  on 
revision.  If  he  had,  no  doubt  he  would  have  given  us  yet  another 
of  those  very  illuminating  footnotes,  which,  as  in  the  case  already 
quoted,  refute  so  completely  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  text. 

The  next  argument  is  that  the  Act  aims  not  only  at  keeping  out 
undesirables  (that  is,  those  likely  to  be  a  burden  to  the  community), 
but  a  second  class — ^those  who  are  so  unhkely  to  go  on  the  rates 
that  they  threaten  instead  to  displace  British  labour.  If  this  is 
so,  what  comes  of  the  later  argument  that  ”  the  Act  does  not 
try  to  mitigate  the  competition  of  alien  workmen.”  Opponents 
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of  the  Act  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  In  Mr.  Zimmem’s  view 
the  class  which  threatens  to  displace  British  labour  “  is  obviously 
not  undesirable.”  That  is  to  say,  the  coming  of  such  persons  is 
positively  to  be  desired,  and  on  this  point  comment  is  superfluous. 

The  Act  is  hypocritical,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  professes  to 
help  the  workman  against  aUen  competition,  but  does  not  try  to 
mitigate  it ;  but  this  statement  is  preceded  and  followed  by  others 
which  are  express  contradictions.  Now  the  writer  has  argued 
already  that  the  Act  does  aim  at  keeping  out  such  persons  as  may 
displace  British  labour,  and  secondly  he  follows  the  above  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  “  all  the  Act  tries  to  do  is  to  prevent  this  com¬ 
petition  getting  any  worse.”  But  obviously  to  do  this  is  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  The  one  necessarily  paves  the  way  for  the  other. 
Obviously  existing  alien  residents  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
only  thing  was  to  cut  off  the  future  supply  which  all  available 
information  shows  the  Act  to  be  doing  with  very  creditable  success. 

The  record  of  the  first  five  years,  in  spite  of  much  discourage¬ 
ment  from  head-quarters,  shows  over  4000  persons  actually 
excluded,  including  1400  diseased  and  criminal  persons,  a  very 
much  larger  number  prevented  from  coming  at  all,  and  not  far 
short  of  2000  expulsions.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  evil, 
and  its  growth  checked.  Least  of  all  is  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
fair  against  those  who  accepted  the  Act  as  the  best  which  a 
moribund  Parliament  and  unblushing  obstruction  would  allow. 
No  supporter  of  the  Act  regards  it  either  as  satisfactory  or  as  a 
sufficient  remedy  in  itself.  It  was  accepted  as  something  on 
account — ^that  is  all. 

The  second  charge  of  hypocrisy  rests  solely  on  Mr.  Zimmem’s 
opinion  that  the  Act  is  not  a  piece  of  labour  legislation.  Yet 
why  is  it  hypocrisy  for  those  who  believe  in  it  so  to  regard  it  ? 
Even  if  it  deals  with  a  small  matter  and  a  local  grievance,  it  is 
none  the  less  labour  legislation,  not  one  whit  less  social  reform. 
No  reasons  are  given  to  contradict  this  view.  Adjectives,  as  usual, 
merely  do  duty  for  arguments.  Mr.  Balfour  again  is  charged  with 
neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  because  he  gave  the 
Alien  Act  (a  highly  controversial  measure)  preference  over  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  (a  non-controversial  one).  The  latter, 
by  the  way,  passed  without  the  least  difficulty,  so  that  charge  of 
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Mr.  Zimmem’s  falls  to  the  ground.^  It  may  possibly  have  had 
some  slight  justification  in  June,  1905 ;  its  repetition  in  March, 
1911,  is  absolutely  inexcusable. 

On  the  next  point  I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Zimmem  in  re¬ 
gretting  frankly  that  the  clause  excluding  alien  blacklegs  was  not 
carried.  But  in  1905  opposition  to  the  clause  came  from  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  members,  to  whom  the  weakness 
of  the  late  Conservative  Government  gave  a  commanding  position. 
The  chief  supporters  of  the  Bill,  like  Sir  William  Evans-Gordon, 
favoured  the  clause,  but  dare  not  risk  the  whole  Bill  by  insisting 
on  it.  Surely  even  Mr.  Zimmem  cannot  fairly  have  expected 
them  to  endanger  their  whole  Bill  for  its  sake.  Equally  baseless 
is  the  charge  founded  on  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1906.  When  the  new  Bill  came  before  it,  the  Home  Secretary  had 
commenced  his  attempt  to  make  the  Act  a  dead  letter.  The 
passing  of  such  a  measure  was  hardly  to  be  expected ;  but  no 
difficulty  need  have  arisen  if  the  main  Act  had  been  properly 
administered.  Moreover,  the  Act  introduced  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  Benches  by  Mr.  Goulding  early  in  this  year  contains  a 
clause  expressly  excluding  the  alien  blackleg,  and  on  this  clause 
cold  water  was  thrown  by,  of  all  people,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
himself.  Thus  scurvily  does  Fate  deal  with  some  people ! 

We  now  turn  to  the  third  charge  that  the  Act  is  foolish.  The 
“  only  true  wealth  is  character,”  the  character  of  the  alien  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Britisher,  therefore  it  impoverishes  the 
country  to  exclude  the  alien.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Zimmem  that 
the  first  premise  is  a  truism  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat, 
the  more  so  as  it  begs  the  whole  question.  Two  things  have  to 
be  considered.  First,  is  the  character  of  the  alien  really  superior  ? 
Secondly,  is  it  better  to  do  the  best  for  our  own  people,  to  develop 
and  make  the  best  of  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  displaced  by 
alien  settlers,  and  give  them  up  as  a  bad  job  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  alien  population  the  possession 
of  good  qualities ;  but  if  they  possess  some  that  our  own  people 
lack,  still  more  do  they  lack  some  of  the  higher  and  more  generous 

*  One  might  jost  as  well  condemn  the  present  Idbeial  Government  because  the 
Parliament  Act  was  given  preference  over  the  National  Insurance  Bill.  Or  does 
Mr.  Zimmem  consider  the  Government  grossly  culpable  on  this  score  T 
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qualities  of  the  British  race.  I  had  some  years  since  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  observing  the  alien  population  at  fairly  close  quarters 
and  I  6nd  Mr.  Zimmem’s  picture  of  them  somewhat  eotdeur  de 
rose.  Moreover,  the  comparison  is  apt  to  be  made  unconsciously 
between  the  alien  population  as  a  whole  and  the  least  fortunate 
sections  of  the  British — that  is,  the  great  mass  of  casual  labour  in 
East  London.  Moreover,  large  parts  of  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  some  of  the  best  and  remunerative  trades  have  been 
monopolized  by  the  former,  and  the  latter  are  driven  to  compete 
in  increasing  numbers  for  the  worse-paid  and  less  regular  forms  of 
casual  labour.  The  British  labourer  in  East  London  has  thus  had 
to  face  a  falling  standard  and  irregular  employment,  so  that  the 
conditions  that  have  been  created  for  him  are  as  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  character  as  they  very  well  can  be. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  point.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
or  are  not  to  take  the  character  of  our  own  people  as  we  find  it, 
and  do  the  best  to  develops  it- and  make  it  better.  To  me  only 
an  affirmative  answer  seems  possible.  The  free  acceptance  of 
the  alien  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  superiority  in  this  respect 
I  can  only  regard  as  synonymous  with  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  our 
own  people  in  the  cowardice  of  despair.  Our  ideal,  then,  should 
be  to  take  them  and  make  the  best  of  them,  partly  directly, 
partly  by  operating  on  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
And  undeniably  in  many  of  the  alien  districts  these  are  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  British  population ;  and  such  we  shall 
in  part  remove  by  a  check  to  the  influx  of  aliens.  The  question, 
then,  is  not  simply  whether  the  latter  make  good  citizens,  but 
whether  there  is  room  for  them  without  injury  to  our  own  people. 
Except  for  bona  fide  political  refugees,  the  only  positive  argument 
for  accepting  them  is  that  they  bring  trades  and  manufactures 
we  do  not  possess.  Negatively  they  may  be  welcomed  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  do  not  displace  our  own  people.  Where  they 
do  BO,  and  lower  the  standard  in  the  process,  restriction  is  the  only 
course.  Therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  immediate  loss,  both 
the  highest  wisdom  and  the  path  of  duty  lie  in  developing  the 
potentialities  of  our  own  race. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Zimmem  more  happy  when  he  deals  with  the  possible 
future  dangers  of  this  immigration.  Whether  such  danger  faces 
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the  country  as  a  whole  may  be  an  open  question ;  but  as  regards 
special  districts,  it  is  already  serious,  and  requires  more  drastic 
treatment  than  that  of  the  present  Act.  But  even  if  there  is 
no  national  danger  for  the  moment,  the  task  of  statesmanship 
is  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  none  in  the  future,  whilst  in  his 
efforts  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  danger,  Mr.  Zimmem 
coolly  classifies  the  Irish  in  Glasgow  and  the  Welsh  in  Liverpool 
as  aliens.  The  alien  population,  though  small,  has  been  growing 
rapidly,  and,  if  unchecked,  might  within  a  few  years  have  become 
a  serious  danger. 

Similarly,  why  condemn  the  Act  for  not  dealing  with  all  the 
main  features  of  the  problem?  After  all,  the  vital  fact  is  the 
presence  of  the  aliens  in  districts  where  there  is  not  room  for  them. 
Many  of  the  accompanying  problems  will  begin  to  be  solved  when 
the  supply  of  alien  labour  is  cut  at  the  source.  The  continuous 
inflow  of  greeners  gives  life  to  the  sweating  system  and  helps  to 
weaken  Trade  Unionism.  This,  again,  tends  still  further  to  dis¬ 
organize  labour  and  to  the  overstocking  of  the  casual  labour  market. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  check  the  supply  of  such  labour, 
for  this  will  render  all  remedies  more  effective  when  they  come  to 
be  adopted,  whilst  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  Mr.  Zimmem’s 
alternative  proposal  seems  almost  prohibitive. 

Last  of  all,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  the  Act  is 
unworkable,  and  rather  early,  in  view  of  the  legislation  of  nearly 
every  other  great  Power,  to  describe  it  as  antiquated.  Indeed, 
the  Act  is  now,  all  things  considered,  working  excellently,  and  I 
fear  Mr.  Zimmem  will  not  find  the  last  annual  report  pleasant 
reading.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  far  more  has  already 
been  accomplished  than  appears  on  the  surface  at  a  cost  that  is 
really  very  small,  so  that  the  money  obviously  is  not  wasted. 
At  least  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  problem  has  been  immensely  increased.  New  departures 
in  legislation  can  be  made  from  firmer  ground,  and  when  such  has 
done  all  it  can,  the  knowledge  acquired  will  enable  us  to  attack 
the  problem  more  quickly  and  more  effectively  from  its  other 
sides. 


N.  B.  Dearle. 


THE  ALIEN  ACT. 

II.  A  Rejoinder. 

rjlHE  Editor  has  kindly  sent  me  an  advance  copy  of  the  above 
article,  asking  me  if  I  would  care  to  make  a  rejoinder. 
Mr.  Dearie’s  position  and  mine  are  so  radically  opposed  that  I  do 
not  think  much  additional  light  will  be  gained  by  continuing  the 
controversy  at  length,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few 
words. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Dearie  has  accepted  my  “  challenge  ” 
and  stated  his  case — more  especially  that  he  has  done  so  with 
such  care  and  reasonableness.  It  will  help  to  keep  the  question 
alive,  and  will  give  the  philosophic  reader  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  between  us. 

First,  on  a  matter  of  personal  explanation.  Mr.  Dearie  calls  it 
“  inexcusable  ”  in  me  to  repeat  unaltered  in  March,  1911,  state¬ 
ments  written  in  June,  1905.  He  should  address  his  complaint 
to  the  Editor.  I  felt  (and  I  think  the  Editor  agreed  with  me)  that 
it  would  have  been  inexcusable  to  profess  to  reprint  an  old  article, 
and  then  to  have  struck  out  anything  which  subsequent  experience 
showed  “  might  have  been  expressed  differently.”  The  Editor 
presumably  thought  the  article  worth  printing  because  of  its 
general  case  against  the  Act — a  case  which,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  principles,  remains  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  its  working. 
The  fact  that  some  phrases  of  it  are  no  longer  applicable  gives  it 
perhaps  a  little  additional  piquancy,  which  I  am  glad  Mr.  Dearie 
enjoyed.  On  the  whole,  when  I  exhumed  it,  I  thought  it  had 
suffered  very  little  from  its  nearly  six  years’  entombment.  In 
any  case,  I  have  played  with  all  my  cards  on  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Dearie  ought  to  be  grateful  instead  ofWndignant  with  me  for 
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I  will  confine  myself  to  three  observations. 

1.  Mr.  Dearie  claims  that  the  Act  gives  the  fullest  and  most 
unequivocal  support  to  the  right  of  asylum.  Here  is  the  proviso 
in  question  (the  itaUcs  are  my  own)  : — 

“  In  the  case  of  an  immigrant  who  proves  that  he  is  seeking 
admission  to  this  country  solely  to  avoid  persecution  or  punishment 
on  religious  or  political  grounds  or  for  an  offence  of  a  political 
character  or  persecution,'  involving  danger  of  imprisonment  or  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  on  account  of  religious  belief,  leave  to  land  shall  not  be 
refused  merdy  on  the  ground  of  want  of  means  or  the  probability  of 
his  becoming  a  charge  on  the  rates.” 

At  the  moment  of  writing  M.  Stolypin  lies  murdered  by  a  Jew 
at  Kieff,  but  as  yet  no  pogrom  has  broken  out,  and  no  one  can 
prove  that  there  will  be  one.  If  Mr.  Dearie  will  imagine  himself 
to  be  a  Kieff  Jew  scanning  the  Act  he  will  find  his  chances  of 
being  admitted  into  England  none  too  rosy.  Mr.  Dearie  says  he 
does  not  see  how  the  right  “  could  be  more  fully  established.” 
One  answer  is,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  “  or  liberty  ”  after 
”  life  or  limb,”  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  debate  of 
July  10,  1905. 

2.  Mr.  Dearie  assumes  throughout  his  article  that  aliens  dis¬ 
place  British  labour,  of  which  ”  there  is  a  surplus  as  it  is.”  This 
sounds  very  simple,  but  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
Whether  the  aliens  have  really  diminished  British  employment 
even  in  the  three  trades  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dearie  is,  at  the  least, 
very  doubtful.  The  new  census  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but 
here  is  what  the  Alien  Commission  of  1902  had  to  say  on  the 
subject : — 

“  On  the  whole  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,”  after  weighing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  that  it  “  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any 
serious  displacement  of  skilled  English  labour  ”  (§  131).  And  again, 
“  The  development  of  the  three  main  industries — tailoring,  cabinet¬ 
making,  and  shoemaking — in  which  the  aliens  engage  has  undoubtedly 
been  beneficial  in  various  ways ;  it  has  increased  the  demand  for,  and 
the  manufacture  of,  not  only  goods  made  in  this  country  (which  were 
formerly  imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  materials  used  in  them, 
thus  indirectly  giving  employment  to  native  workers  ”  (§  129). 
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The  reader  who  cares  to  follow  up  this  question  should  consult 
Chapter  IV.  of  Mr.  Landa’s  The  Alien  Problem  and  its  Bemedtj, 
where  he  will  find  copious  details  in  corroboration  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  finding.  The  most  interesting  perhaps  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  export  of  cigarettes,  themselves,  as  Mr.  Landa 
remarks,  originally  Eussian  aliens. 

8.  But,  after  all,  the  real  reason  for  welcoming  aliens  is  not 
that  they  bring  new  trades,  but  that  they  make  good  citizens.  It 
is  here  that  Mr.  Dearie  and  I  part  company.  He  is  anxious  to 
exclude  aliens  unless  there  is  any  positive  reason  in  their  favour. 
I  am  anxious,  as  regards  England  at  the  present  time,  to  admit 
them  unless  there  is  any  positive  reason  against  them.  That  is 
a  difference  of  outlook  which  no  arguing  can  get  over,  for  it  arises 
from  differing  estimates  as  to  what  Mr.  Dearie  calls  “  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  our  own  race.”  As  I  read  English  history  and  the 
English  character,  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  many  obvious  defects 
and  weaknesses,  have  one  outstanding  quality  which  has  always 
stood  them  in  good  stead — the  power  of  assimilation.  Mr.  Dearie 
talks  about  “  the  character  of  our  own  people.”  I  do  not  know 
what  that  would  be  without  what  it  has  drawn  from  other  people’s. 
No  doubt  the  “  true-born  Englishman  ”  can  find  much  to  say 
against  aliens,  although  so  far  as  statistics  can  measure  virtue, 
they  are  markedly  his  superiors.  But  I  can  assure  Mr.  Dearie 
that  aliens,  in  their  critical  moments,  can  find  a  good  deal  to  say 
against  English  people.  But  it  is  a  good  old  English  tradition, 
which  aliens  pick  up  very  quickly,  to  have  one’s  say  and  then 
shake  hands  and  be  friends  ;  and  that  is  what,  with  Mr.  Dearie’s 
permission,  I  now  propose  to  do. 


A.  E.  ZiMMERN. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  TRADE  PRINCIPLES. 

A  CCORDING  to  Free  Trade  argument,  there  is  no  better 
economic  basis  of  trade  than  that  which  admits  of  free 
importation,  that  is  to  say,  of  cheap  supply.  Protection,  it  is 
argued,  is  arbitrary,  because,  instead  of  decreasing  the  cost,  it 
increases  the  cost  of  production  or  supply.  Thus,  when  our 
Free  Trade  system  was  introduced,  it  was  supposed  to  be  as  fair 
for  Labour  as  it  was  for  Capital — ^as  economic  for  the  worker  as 
it  was  for  the  employer. 

It  would  seem  that  Cobden  only  reckoned  with  the  markets  of 
demand,  that  is  to  say,  with  trade  bases  of  purchase,  believing, 
apparently,  that  the  markets  of  supply,  that  is  to  say,  trade  bases 
of  production,  would  be  correspondingly  or  freely  adjusted  by  the 
markets  of  demand.  In  other  words,  Cobden  evidently  thought 
that  taxation  of  our  exports,  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner,  was  in 
no  wise  opposed  to  any  freedom  from  taxation  of  our  imports. 
Otherwise  his  policy  cannot  be  reconciled  to  a  policy  of  trade 
adjustment.  Was  Cobden  justified  in  thinking  thus  ?  Has  Free 
Trade  been  beneficial  to  our  own  markets  of  supply,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  trade  we  do  in  exports,  and  therefore  to  home  industry  or 
labour  ?  lam  not  here  disputing  the  fact  of  Free  Trade  benefits 
as  far  as  the  exemption  of  imports  from  taxation  is  concerned. 
For  instance,  without  a  proportionate  limit  (purchasing  form  of 
value)  to  a  trade  system  of  supply,  there  can  be  no  proportionate 
limit,  and  therefore  no  ground  of  economic  adjustment,  to  a  trade 
system  of  demand.  In  other  words,  goods  must  be  sold  cheap 
in  order  to  be  bought  cheap.  You  cannot  make  the  seller’s  profit 
greater  than  the  price  of  purchase.  Therefore  the  facility  for 
saving  money,  that  is  to  say,  the  advantages  which  a  Free  Trade 
system  offers  to  the  capitalist  or  exploiter  of  labour,  is  not  to  be 
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denied.  But  the  fact  we  want  to  be  quite  sure  about — in  the 
interests  of  the  working  man — is  the  equal  facility,  that  is  to  say, 
the  free  opportunity  for,  not  only  saving  money,  but  of  earning 
money.  Capital,  as  we  have  seen,  possesses  a  free  market,  but  the 
great  question  we  are  desirous  of  solving  is  whether  Labour  pos¬ 
sesses  a  free  market.  For  instance,  other  countries  have  a  pro¬ 
portionate  limit  to  their  trade  system  of  supply,  that  is  to  say, 
imports  have  a  purchasing  form  of  value,  namely,  a  tariff  form. 
These  countries  are  therefore  able  to  regulate  their  demand 
markets.  Goods  must  be  bought  dear  in  order  to  be  sold  dear. 
You  cannot  make  the  buyer’s  profit  smaller  than  the  selling  price. 
Therefore,  the  facility  for  earning  money,  that  is  to  say,  the 
advantages  which  a  trade  system  of  Protection  offers  to  industry’, 
and,  in  this  way,  to  the  worker,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Free  Trade 
may  have  been  good  for  our  pockets  in  one  sense,  but  it  has 
evidently  been  bad  for  our  pockets  in  another  sense.  Thus, 
markets  have  been  free  enough 'to  the  consumer  but  not  to  the 
producer.  And,  as  the  condition  of  things  proves,  there  is  an 
existing  necessity  for  Free  Trade  to  give  reasons  for  the  economic 
distress  of  labour. 

Why  is  it,  if  a  system  of  free  importation  is  economic  in  an 
industrial  sense,  we  have  such  a  vast  waste  market  of  labour  ? 
Is  it  not  because,  through  taxation  of  our  exports,  the  freedom 
of  production,  and  therefore  the  markets  of  supply,  belong  to  the 
foreigner  ?  For,  with  our  markets  of  demand  thus  narrowed  by 
the  foreigner’s  protective  policy,  we  are,  ourselves,  dispossessed 
of  an  open  or  free  market  for  labour,  however  free  our  capital  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  our  trade  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  under  a  system  of  fair  dealing  or  mutual  exchange 
or  profit.  Our  capital,  indeed,  through  the  markets  of  demand, 
possesses  an  economic  ground  of  investment ;  but  our  labour,  so 
far  as  economy  is  concerned,  is  dependent  upon  a  cruel  com¬ 
petition,  for  it  has  to  compete  against  foreign  dumping.  It  is 
no  cause  for  wonder  that  our  labour  markets,  under  such  a  system 
of  sweating,  become  waste  markets.  Free  Traders  may  talk  about 
the  monopoly  of  Protection,  which,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
only  a  home  monopoly ;  but  what  about  the  monopoly  of  Free 
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Trade,  which  is  not  British  but  foreign  monopoly?  In  fact, 
monopoly  is  unavoidable  in  either  system,  the  choice  remaining 
between  ourselves  and  the  foreigner.  Thus,  we  keep  it  under  a 
system  of  Protection,  and  we  hand  it  over  to  the  foreigner  under 
our  present  system.  Before  our  Free  Trade  system  can  be  said 
to  possess  an  economic  ground  for  labour,  that  is  to  say,  free 
markets  of  demand,  free  importation  will  have  to  be  a  mutual 
affair  between  nations.  Likewise,  before  a  protective  system  can 
be  said  to  possess  an  economic  ground  for  capital,  that  is  to  say, 
free  markets  of  supply,  free  exportation  will  have  to  be  a  mutual 
affair  between  nations.  For  if  trade  is  to  be  practically  free  and 
at  the  same  time  practically  economic,  that  is  to  say,  as  free  for 
Labour  as  it  is  for  Capital,  then  there  must  be  free  markets  for  both. 
If,  through  free  importation,  there  is  no  sweating  of  Capital,  as 
there  is  where  our  own  exports  are  taxed,  there  is  still,  through  the 
very  exemption  of  tariffs  on  foreign  exports,  a  sweating  of  Labour. 
For  sweating,  in  every  case,  not  only  means  a  fall  of  rate  but  a 
rise  of  rate.  Thus,  the  sweating  of  capital  is  only  possible  through 
a  rise  of  rate  in  industry,  that  is  to  say,  through  taxing  the  means 
of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sweating  of  Labour  is 
only  possible  through  a  rise  of  rate  in  values,  that  is  to  say,  through 
taxing  the  objects  of  production.  In  other  words,  the  sweating 
of  Capital  is  to  be  seen  in  the  taxation  of  a  nation’s  exports,  whilst 
the  sweating  of  Labour  is  to  be  seen  in  the  taxation  of  a  nation’s 
imports. 

Now,  as  the  tariff  on  British  exports  are  conducive  to  the 
security  of  the  foreign  producer,  so  the  exemption  from  tariffs 
on  British  imports  complete  the  security  of  the  foreign  producer. 
It  is  not  British  industry  which  suffers  from  any  taxation  of  British 
imports,  but  foreign  industry For  it  stands  to  reason  that 
where  foreign  goods  are  taxed,  the  rate  of  foreign  remuneration 
must  have  a  corresponding  fall  in  value  ;  and  that  where  foreign 

*  This  is  proved  by  the  taxation  of  British  exports,  tdiich  limits  the  rates  of 
foreim  demand.  The  exact  opposite  must  be  the  ease  where  British  imports  are 
taxed,  that  is  to  say,  the  rates  of  foreign  supply  become  modified.  As  our  trade 
system  exists,  there  is  no  purchasing  form  of  value  to  foreign  supply,  apart  from 
that  form  of  value  ^diic^  having  no  proportion,  has  no  eoonomio  value.  If, 
therefore,  foreign  industry  thrives  by  our  trade  system  of  extravagance  (free 
importation),  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  from  the  introduction  of  a  trade 
system  of  economy,  namely,  a  protective  system. 
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goods  are  exempt  from  tariffs,  the  rate  of  foreign  remuneration 
must  have  a  corresponding  rise  in  value.  It  has  been  argued 
that;  because  England  can  be  shown  to  pay  a  rate  of  wage  of 
lOd.  per  hour  as  against  6^d.  for  Germany  and  5|(2.  for  France, 
Free  Trade  must  necessarily  be  superior  to  Protection.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  a  nation’s  thrift  and  prosperity  are  to 
be  found  in  the  amount  of  its  exports  and  not  in  the  amount  of 
its  imports.  Where,  therefore,  is  your  superiority  to  be  found  in 
a  trade  system  which  offers  every  facility  for  thrift  and  prosperity 
to  the  foreigner  ?  For  if  England’s  commercial  prosperity  mainly 
depended,  as  the  commercial  prosperity  of  France  or  Germany 
does,  upon  the  amount  of  goods  that  had  been  exported,  her 
importations  would  so  materially  affect  the  labour  of  those  two 
countries  as  to  lower  the  rate  of  demand,  and  therefore  their 
prices  of  labour,  to  a  standard  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  the 
rate  of  labour  that  we  should  ourselves  experience.  Thus  if, 
under  a  system  of  free  exportation,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  labour 
meant  only  one  peimy  per  hour  to  us,  the  fall  in  the  French  and 
German  rates  would,  without  free  exportation  on  their  side,  be 
equivalent  to  our  rise.  England  would  then  rate  at  lid.,  whilst 
Germany  would  rate  at  5|d.  and  France  at  4|d.  It  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  that  the  working  electorate  of  this  country 
should  not  be  deceived  in  this  respect.  For  if  freedom  of  imports 
under  a  taxed  system  of  exportation  were  better  than  freedom 
of  exportation  under  a  taxed  system  of  imports,  there  should  be 
a  higher  rate  of  wage  in  the  demand  markets  of  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  taxed  markets  of 
labour  like  ours  can  never  have  any  just  basis  of  comparison  with 
the  rate  of  the  free  markets  which  is  thus  given  to  foreign  labour. 
The  sweating  of  our  own  labour  is  the  crucial  weakness  of  our 
Free  Trade  system,  and  the  fact  of  it  is  seen  by  the  industrial 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  fact  that  labour 
troubles  are  to  be  found  in  countries  possessing  a  Protective 
system,  such  as  France,  Germany,  or  America,  is  not  relevant  to 
the  question  at  issue,  which  is  a  question  of  systematic  and  not 
peculiar  labour  waste.  Trade,  apart  from  all  question  of  Pro¬ 
tection  or  Freedom,  must  ever  be  associated  with  peculiar  forms 
of  waste,  but  such  forms  should  never  be  confused  with  a 
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systematic  form  of  industrial  waste  such  as  ours  is.  If  this 
point  is  justly  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  owned  that  labour 
which,  like  foreign  labour,  can  command  an  open  and  untaxed 
market,  such  as  England  offers,  must  necessarily  possess  greater 
facilities  for  earning  than  labour  which,  like  our  own,  can  only 
compete  under  a  system  of  foreign  protection.  If  our  Free  Trade 
system  has  reduced  the  cost  of  living,  it  has,  at  the  same  time, 
interfered,  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  with  our  means  of  earn¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  with  our  chances  of  purchase. 

Given  the  means  of  existence  instead  of  starvation  on  a  cheap 
living  system,  and  the  problem  of  Labour  is  practically  solved. 
But  since  such  a  problem  is  an  international  and  not  a  national 
problem,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  the  practical  extinction 
of  poverty.  Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  possess  an  economic 
apart  from  a  non-economic  element '  of  trade,  there  remains  but 
one  alternative,  which  is  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to 
which  of  the  two  systems  of  trade  possesses  the  greater  non¬ 
economic  element.  The  institution  of  tariffs  would  do  away  with 
that  ground  of  inequality  which  destroys  the  means  of  self-support. 
For  no  country  which  seeks  to  be  self-supporting  can  afford  to 
place  her  self-supporting  means  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  Free  Trade  system  has  done  away  with  that 
ground  of  inequality  in  trade  which  was,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
but  an  inequality  in  the  form  of  a  self-supporting  monopoly  or 
British  protection  of  trade.  Protection  was  never  as  cheap  as 
we  have  found  Cobden’s  system  to  be,  but  things  worth  possessing 
never  are  cheap.  Thus,  with  Free  Trade,  we  have  the  elements 
of  cheapness  and  stagnation ;  and  with  Protection  or  Tariff 
Reform  we  have  the  elements  of  expense  and  control. 

It  therefore  remains  for  the  worker  to  say  whether  he  prefers 
a  trade  system  which,  whilst  it  reduces  the  cost  of  living,  robs 
him  of  the  chances  of  earning  a  living ;  or  a  system  which,  if  it 
raises  the  cost  of  living,  gives  him  the  means  of  self-support. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  industrial  crisis  is  due 
to  our  loss  of  control  over  demand,  which  leaves  us  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  supply.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  about  the 
financial  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  seeing  that  it  has  made  England 
*  /.e.  a  produotive  apart  from  a  consuming  element. 
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the  centre  of  foreign  speculation.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the 
industrial  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  seeing  that  it  has  Ukewise  made 
England  the  centre,  not  of  a  home  monopoly,  but  of  foreign 
monopoly.  Now  the  British  worker  who  sets  his  face  against  a 
British  monopoly  in  trade  spurns  the  very  principle  which  helps  ] 

to  self-support  him.  Unless  he  is  a  monied  man  (and  how  many 
British  working  men  are  monied  men  ?)  he  cannot  afford  to  give 
to  the  foreign  worker  a  monopoly  which  helps  to  support  him.  I 

Yet  this  is  what  our  Free  Trade  system  has  done  for  him.  Ap¬ 
parently  without  his  understanding  it,  it  has  robbed  him  of  the  j 

certain  means  of  self-support  by  giving  those  means  to  the 
foreigner.  There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  To  attempt  any  other 
form  of  alleviating  his  distress  other  than  that  form  which  gives 
back  to  him  the  means  of  self-support,  can  but  aggravate  the  evil, 
since  it  would  be  merely  offering  him  charity  instead  of  dispensing 
justice.  For  what  right  has  the  foreigner  to  the  monopoly  which 
supplies  him  with  the  means  of  Self-support  ?  Neither  can  State 
Insurance,  which  is  only  a  systematic  negative  for  a  systematic 
positive,  prove  industrially  economic.  Such  a  recourse  is  penal 
rather  than  ameliorative — empiric  rather  than  scientific. 

So  we  see  that  what  Free  Trade  has  taken  from  the  worker 
Tariff  Reform  would  return  to  him,  namely,  control  over  his 
means  of  livelihood.  We  also  see  that  what  Free  Trade  has 
substituted  in  place  of  that  control  is  a  foreign  and  not  a  British 
form  of  Free  Trade. 

Now  foreign  produce,  on  account  of  its  untaxed  and  cheap 
introduction  into  this  country,  may  be  all  very  well  for  the 
speculator  or  man  of  capital,  but,  apart  from  employment,  its 
cheapness  becomes  a  tragedy  to  the  British  worker.  Through 
th'B  cheapness  the  capitalist  can  afford  to  be  extravagant  and 
live  up  to  a  lavish  scale,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  is 
extravagant,  for  there  is  hardly  a  luxury  which  he  denies  himself. 

The  benefit  of  Free  Trade,  therefore,  as  far  as  wealth  production 
by  speculation  is  concerned,  is  unquestionable.  But  we  have  got 
to  consider  British  Labour  as  well  as  British  Capital.  Through 
this  cheapness  the  worker  can  afford  to  live  on  a  very  low  wage; 
but  he  has  next  to  no  chances  of  becoming  independent.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Because  the  very  cheapness  which  causes  capital 
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to  increase  also  causes  stagnation  of  work,  in  that  it  is  not  British 
but  foreign  produce  which  causes  capital  to  increase.  To  quote 
a  leading  article  in  the  Daily  News  : — 

“We  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  rich  arc 
growing  richer,  and  that  the  poor,  if  not  seriously  poorer,  are  at  least 
growing  no  wealthier.  There  has  been  some  change  in  the  ratio  at 
which  labour  and  capital  and  educated  services  are  remunerated,  and 
the  change  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  laboxir.  It  means,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  man  who  contributes  little  to  the  world’s  work  is  doing  better, 
and  the  man  who  gives  his  incessant  daily  labour  is  doing,  on  the 
whole,  rather  worse.  The  main  share  of  the  increase  of  large  incomes 
has  gone,  we  imagine,  partly  to  the  landlord,  who  levies  rent  upon 
worker  and  capitalist  alike,  and  partly  to  the  financier  and  promoter, 
who  take  toll  of  industry  without  sharing  in  the  actual  direction  of  its 
processes.  The  working  capitalist,  who  understood  all  the  technicalities 
of  his  industry,  and  gave  his  brains  as  the  labourer  gives  his  strength, 
b  less  common  in  the  vast  trade  organizations  of  to-day  than  he  was 
in  an  earlier  generation.  The  typical  modem  business  pre-supposes  a 
financier,  a  salaried  manager,  and  workmen.  It  b  the  first  of  these 
three  whose  riches  are  increasing.^ 

How  is  it,  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  the  Daily  News  is  such  a 
staunch  advocate  for  a  system  of  trade  which  so  cruelly  sweats 
and  impoverishes  our  own  labour  markets  ?  Free  importation 
can  never  benefit  a  nation  in  an  industrial  sense  whilst  its  own 
exports  are  taxed.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious.  For  when 
the  primary  object  of  trade,  namely,  self-support,  is  absolutely 
ignored,  as  it  is  where  foreign  produce  instead  of  home  produce 
becomes  the  basis  of  wealth,  there  is  no  ground  of  stability  or 
independence  for  home  industry. 

By  her  system  of  Free  Trade  England  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
be  a  self-supporting  nation,  for,  robbed  of  such  sources  of  supply 
she  would  be  without  the  means  of  exbtence,  and,  apart  from  her 
army  and  navy,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner. 

H.  G.  Daniel. 

*  Daily  News,  Jan.  30,  1009. 


THE  JAPANESE  MATCH  TRADE.’ 

The  two  subjects  of  this  book  are  treated  quite  separately,  and  the 
following  account  will  be  confined  to  the  match  business,  which 
comes  first.  Economists  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  foreword  in 
which  the  author  suggests  that  the  time  has  come  for  Japanese  scholars 
to  abandon  the  application  of  Western  economic  theories  for  the  analysis 
of  their  own  actual  economic  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  the  present 
volume  is  a  contribution.  To  his  complaint  of  the  lack  of  material  for 
study  the  reviewer  has  to  add  a  similar  complaint  of  the  lack  of  material 
for  comparison.  The  ordinary  statistical  publications  hardly  admit  the 
existence  of  matches,  except  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  though  the  rise  of 
the  Japanese  export  in  ten  years  from  £500,000  to  over  £1,000,000 — and 
that  an  export  to  the  chain  of  sea-ports  from  Newchwang  to  Bombay,  in 
which  we  consider  ourselves  strongly  placed — might  have  stimulated  a 
revision  of  headings  in  favour  of  giving  matches  a  regular  place.’ 

Dr.  Eawatsu  divides  his  work  into  fifteen  chapters,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  those  describing  the  materials  used,  the  market,  the  industry 
as  it  exists  in  Japan,  China,  India  and  Emope,  the  competition  between 
the  Japanese  and  European  match  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  treatment  of 
the  hands  in  the  Japanese  factories  (a  very  welcome  item)  with  references 
to  factory  legislation,  the  match  trade  association,  the  proposals  for  a 
combine  and  a  monopoly  charter  or  other  government  protection,  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus.  The  appendices 
contain  (i)  the  export  returns  from  1878  to  1908  inclusive,  recording  a 
rise  from  £200  in  1884  to  £946,860  in  1908  (the  consular  report  gives 
£966,500  for  1908  and  £1,186,700  in  1909) ;  (ii)  the  1908  exports  from 
Kobe,  distributed  under  49  and  those  from  Osaka  under  34  ports  of 
destination,  and  imder  three  areas  of  production ;  and  (iii)  a  transcript 

'  Hotnpo  match  oyobi  aato  ran  {The  Match  Trade  and  the  Sugar  Trade  in  our 
Country).  Volume  8  of  the  Saikin  Keizai  Mondai  (latest  economic  subjects)  series. 
By  Dr.  Kawatsu,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University.  [406  pp. 
8vo.  48.  Ryubunkwan.  Tokyo,  1910.] 

*  For  example,  the  British  consular  report  on  the  trade  of  Nanking  for  1910 
gives  the  import  of  matches,  but  gives  no  information  about  their  countries  of 
origin,  though  it  does  so  on  many  items.  Are  all  unspecified  imports  into  China  to 
be  assumed  to  be  Japanese  T 
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of  the  Osaka  prefectural  orders  regulating  the  conditions  of  match  manu¬ 
facture. 

\  (As  it  is  probably  more  interesting  to  the  reader  to  get  the  remarks  of 

I  the  writer  in  their  original  form  and  order,  comment  will  be  strictly 

.  withheld  till  the  end  of  the  precis.)  The  author  commences  by  attri- 

r  buting  the  commanding  position  of  the  Japanese  match  in  Asia  and  its 

i  high  rank  (seventh  or  eighth)  among  Japanese  exports,  to  its  cheapness. 

|[  The  future,  however,  is  threatening.  Hand-made  goods  must  give  way  to 

f  machine-made,  and  the  machine-made  European  match  is  driving  our 

I  hand-made  match  out  of  India ;  the  American  Diamond  Match  Company 

I  through  its  great  command  of  capital  threatens  to  monopolize  the 

markets  of  the  world ;  every  ship  that  leaves  for  China  takes  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  there ;  while  at  home  there 
is  already  talk  of  the  supply  of  wood  for  splints  from  the  Hokkaido 
running  short  (cheap  material  and  low  wages  are  the  life  of  the  industry). 
But  our  manufacturers  are  far  too  busy  contending  with  one  another 
for  markets  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  impending  revolution  in  the 
'  business. 

The  match  is  a  recent  invention.  Even  Europe  and  America,  which 
boast  so  much  of  their  civilization,  have  only  had  a  practicable  match  in 
use  since  1833.  The  introduction  of  amorphous  phosphorus  for  match 
heads  in  Vienna  in  1845  (making  it  possible  to  protect  the  workers  from 
phosphorus  poisoning),  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  the  safety 
match  in  Sweden.  Swedish  matches  were  first  seen  in  Japan  in  1 877.  A 
foreigner  resident  in  Yokohama  is  said  to  have  made  a  proposition  for  a 
match  factory  in  Japan  as  early  as  1869,  but  the  first  Japanese  to  essay 
this  form  of  enterprise  was  a  Eaga  man  of  the  name  of  Shimizu.  He 
was  attending  a  technical  school  in  France,  and  visited  the  government 
match  works.  Together  with  Yoshii  Tomozane  (second  Chamberlain 
in  the  Imperial  Household)  whom  he  met  in  France,  he  planned  a  match 
works  in  Japan,  and  actually  started  operations  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
in  Tokyo  in  the  following  year,  1874.  The  wood  used  was  found  not  far 
north  of  Tokyo,  and  the  match  made  was  of  the  phosphorus  kind. 
Okubo,  then  Home  Secretary,  interested  himself  in  the  development  of 
the  new  industry.  A  start  was  also  made  in  Osaka  in  1874,  and  in  Kobe 
in  1876.  In  1877  the  export  amounted  to  £2,400.  In  1879  the  import 
of  matches  ceased,  and  our  manufacturers  competed  with  the  other 
producing  countries  in  the  Chinese  market. 

The  match  which  is  in  daily  use  to-day  in  Japan  is  a  safety  match. 
The  chief  ingredient  in  the  paste  spread  on  the  side  of  the  box  is  amor¬ 
phous  phosphorus,  and  in  the  match  head  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
splints  are  dipped  in  parafi6n  or  turpentine.  The  standard  export 
match  has  a  “  first  class  thin  ”  splint  (there  are  thick,  thin  and  middling 
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splints,  and  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  in  each)  and  is  packed  in  a  box  -^th  of 
an  inch  longer  than  that  in  common  use  in  the  coimtry.  Ten  boxes  of 
matches  make  a  packet  called  a  “  doz :  ”  120  of  these  packets  are 
enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  and  six  of  these  are  covered  with  a  wooden  case 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  “  case  ”).  For  India,  however,  the  “  doz  ” 
must  contain  12  boxes,  and  the  tin  12  of  these  packets,  making  one  gross 
in  all.  “  Wax  vestas  ”  and  “  strike  anywhere  ”  matches,  called  in  Japan 
“  dangerous  matches,”  are  to  be  seen  on  sale  at  railway  stations  and 
elsewhere.  The  wood  for  the  splints  mostly  comes  from  the  Hokkaido, 
while  for  the  boxes  ordinary  pine  is  used.  As  the  big  export  chests  are 
in  great  demand  in  North  China  and  Corea  for  storing  clothes  in,  the 
exporters  fit  them  with  hinges  and  locks.  The  yellow  sulphur  match  is 
also  made  and  exported.  For  pocket  use  rows  of  thin  splint  matches  to 
tear  off,  enclosed  in  paper  covers  like  tiny  books,  are  also  made.  (In 
short,  anything  which  Western  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be  duly  copied 
here  without  acknowledgment  if  a  market  can  be  found  for  it.)  Rather 
less  than  half  the  export  in  1909  consisted  of  safety  matches. 

In  1906  the  total  manufacture  amounted  to  657,327,500  packets  (of 
10  boxes),  valued  at  £1,551,698,  which  gives  a  price  per  package  of 
2’3  sen,  or  just  over  |d.  (The  consular  figures  for  1909  make  the  export 
price  1’96  sen.)  The  industry  centres  in  Kobe,  three  companies  there 
and  one  in  Osaka  doing  more  than  half  the  total  business,  possibly 
owing  to  the  export  facilities  to  be  had  there. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  market  Bombay  may  be  called  the  watershed 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  European  match ;  beyond  that  point 
freights  become  prohibitive  for  either  party.  The  combined  export 
from  Kobe  and  Osaka  to  the  chief  ports  within  that  limit,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  in  the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908  is  as  follows : — Hongkong  208, 
160,  156.  The  competition  between  the  leading  Japanese  brands  at 
this  great  distributing  centre  is  of  the  fiercest,  and  several  of  the  big 
Japanese  Shipping  Companies  are  glad  to  earn  the  freight.  The 
“  Flowering  Indigo,”  “  Shot  Deer,”  “  Dragon  Crest,”  “  Giraffe  ”  and 
“  Dancing  Dragon  ”  are  among  the  most  successful.  Shanghai,  100, 57, 
57,  another  distributing  centre  where  the  battle  of  the  brands  rages. 
Tientsin,  serving  North  China  and  Mongolia,  and  taking  only  phosphorus 
matches,  38, 45,  41.  Tsintao,  23, 25, 29.  Chifu,  19, 18, 19.  Korea,  14, 
16,  16.  Singapore,  supplying  Burmah,  through  Rangoon,  the  Dutch 
Indies,  etc.,  imported  in  those  three  years  from  Japan,  66,  71, 47  ;  from 
Hong  Kong,  6,  4,  2 ;  from  Sweden,  1,  0*786,  3 ;  other  European 
countries,  0*603,  0*451,  0*163. 

Our  export  is  confronted  by  sundry  import  duties.  At  Bombay  we 
pay  ad  valorem  3|  per  cent,  on  the  market  price.  In  China  the  duty  varies 
with  the  measurements  of  the  chests,  but  beyond  certain  measurements 
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it  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  Manilla  tlie  charge  is  by  weight 
40  sen  (10(2.)  per  kilogramme,  or  £2  per  case  of  thin  splint  safety  matches. 
In  Java  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  number  of  matches  per  box  :  1  case  con¬ 
taining  6  cans  of  100  packets  pays  36  rupees  if  the  splints  are  under  79 
per  box.  At  Saigon  the  French  Government  probably  intend  the  tax 
to  be  prohibitive.  They  charge  the  matches  and  case  separately,  and 
in  addition  to  that  they  charge  fees  for  examining,  counting  and 
stamping ! 

In  Japan  the  trade  is  largely  managed  on  “  cut-up  ”  lines,  the  lumber¬ 
ing,  splint  manufacture,  small  box  manufacture,  and  case  manufacture 
being  in  separate  hands,  while  the  “  match  manufacturer  ”  generally 
puts  heads  on  to  ready-made  splints,  equips  ready-made  boxes  with  the 
igniting  preparation,  and  packs  and  sells  the  goods. 

Wood for  Splints. — The  species  of  white  poplar  used  for  safety  match 
splints  (except  the  thickest),  and  for  chip  braid,  comes  almost  entirely 
from  a  district  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Hokkaido.  It  is  white  and 
soft  and  bums  well,  and  is  incomparably  the  best  wood  for  splints.  The 
mmour  that  the  supply  threatens  to  give  out  is  a  most  serious  one.  An 
inquiry  made  five  years  ago  showed  an  acreage  under  this  wood  (includ¬ 
ing  young  plantations  and  places  where  there  is  other  timber  growing 
with  it)  of  298,370.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  is 
not  very  great,  but  in  realty  the  rumoured  scarcity  only  means  going 
further  into  the  mountains  for  the  timber.  In  any  case  we  are  informed 
that  there  are  supplies  in  Saghalin,  Corea  and  Manchuria  to  fall  back 
upon.  What  will  happen  is  that  the  price  will  go  up,  partly  owing  to  the 
less  convenient  lumbering,  and  partly  to  the  rise  in  wages,  which  must 
inevitably  accompany  the  awakening  of  the  handworkers  of  this  country. 
At  present  the  wood  is  cut  into  12  foot  lengths,  1  inch  square  ;  130  to  140 
pieces  are  required  to  make  1000  bundles  of  splints.  The  price  delivered 
in  Kobe  is  3J  sen  (|d.  about)  for  “  wata  doro  ”  (used  for  thick  splints), 
sen  (Ij^d.  about)  for  white  poplar  (used  for  thin  splints).  Black  alder, 
a  wood  also  used  for  splints,  though  brittle  and  of  an  inferior  colour,  is 
said,  though  inaccurately,  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  “  Yezo  pine,”  so 
useful  for  matchboxes,  abounds  in  the  Hokkaido,  especially  in  the 
Ishikari  river  district.  There  the  river  and  rail  lumbering  facilities  to 
the  port  of  Otaru  are  good.  The  more  remote  district  of  Nemuro,  where 
the  pines,  said  to  be  100  years  old,  grow  to  200  feet  high,  is  still  untouched. 
In  government  forest  and  imperial  demesne  felling  is  under  regulation. 
Yezo  pine,  by  the  time  it  gets  to  Kobe,  costs  five  times  its  original  price. 
There  are  fifty  lumbering  firms  in  the  Hokkaido.  Pine  makes  a  poor 
splint,  but  gives  a  good  appearance  in  matchboxes. 

Exceptions  to  the  usual  “  cut-up  ”  nature  of  the  business  are  the  three 
splint  works  in  the  northernmost  district  of  the  Hokkaido,  worked  by  the 
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Takckawa  and  Riosui  match  companies  in  connexion  with  the  Japan 
Match  Splint  Company.  The  Nippon  Match  Company  and  Monye 
Tejiro  have  each  several  splint  works  in  the  Hokkaido  lumbering  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  biggest  splint  manufacturer  in  the  Hokkaido  is  Shibata, 
and  next  to  him  Kusano.  The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  Aomori, 
on  the  main  island.  The  number  of  splints  in  a  bundle  is  not  discussed, 
the  bundle  of  thick  having  a  diameter  of  ^ths,  middling  ^ths,  and  thin  of 
^ths  of  an  inch  ;  the  length  being  1-^  sun  (2T  inches).  The  bundles  are 
packed  in  bags  containing  from  400  to  720  bundles,  the  number  being 
fixed  in  the  case  of  the  Kobe  makers,  but  varying  with  the  kind  of 
splint  in  the  Hokkaido.  The  Hokkaido  men  pay  little  attention  to  the 
demand,  and  the  price  fluctuates  greatly  in  consequence.  They  lumber 
in  winter  and  ship  when  the  ports  cease  to  be  ice-bound.  (The  author 
gives  a  brief  account  of  splint  manufacture  in  which  the  lumber  seems 
to  be  sawn  up  and  barked  by  hand,  but  the  splints  cut  by  a  machine. 
As  I  have  not  seen  it  1  cannot  hope  to  render  it  accurately.) 

For  matchboxes,  besides  Yezo  pine,  the  only  wood  used  is  “  hinoki,” 
a  ground  cypress,  and  that  only  for  phosphorus  matches.  The  wood  is 
planed  oS  in  shavings  of  the  required  thickness  and  width  for  box 
covers  and  box  sides,  remnants  being  used  for  bottoms.  It  is  then 
scored  and  piled  in  batches  of  100  pieces.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  sent  out 
with  the  paper  to  the  home  workers  to  be  put  together.  The  Osaka 
matchbox  firms  merely  act  as  middlemen,  buying  the  wood,  prepared 
as  already  described,  and  handing  it  on  to  the  pasters.  The  Japanese 
matchbox  is  inferior  to  the  European  one  because  it  is  flimsier.  To  get 
a  sufficiently  thick  shaving  to  make  a  substantial  box,  power  is  required, 
and  our  planing  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Packing  case  manufacture. — In  Kobe  there  are  firms  which  make 
nothing  but  cases  for  the  match  trade.  In  Osaka  they  are  supplied  by 
the  miscellaneous  rough  woodwork  firms,  who  commonly  also  supply  the 
matchboxes  themselves.  Some  of  these  firms  buy  their  boards  ready¬ 
made.  A  kind  of  cedar  from  South  West  Japan  is  used.  Hokkaido 
(Yezo)  pine  has  a  fine  appearance  but  does  not  hold  nails  well.  The 
casemaker  is  paid  piece  wages. 

Match  making. — The  fact  that  the  trade  is  cut  up  in  the  manner 
already  described  accounts  for  the  lack  of  organization  it  displays  as 
well  as  for  the  high  price  of  the  matches.  Another  cause  of  the  low  level 
of  our  match  industry  is  its  being  entirely  carried  on  by  hand  work.  The 
process  is  as  follows  : — The  splints  are  taken  out  of  the  sacks  they  come 
in  and  arranged  conveniently  for  placing  them  in  a  “  German  ”  frame- 
filler  ;  the  frame,  now  filled,  is  run  on  a  carriage  over  a  red-hot  plate  (to 
make  the  splints  absorb  the  paraffin  readily),  then  lowered  over  a  small 
tank  full  of  paraffin,  so  as  to  dip  the  splints,  then  lowered  over  a  tub 
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containing  the  igniting  mixture.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in  a  rack 
either  in  the  open  air  or,  in  wet  weather,  in  a  drying-room.  They  are 
then  shaken  out  of  the  frames  into  trays  from  which  they  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  hand  straight  into  boxes.  (This  shaking  b  done  by  a  machine.) 
The  accurate  filling  of  the  boxes  depends  on  the  touch  of  the  girls  who 
do  the  work.  In  the  case  of  safety  matches  the  labelling  of  the  boxes 
to  display  special  trade  marks  constitutes  an  additional  process.  The 
igniting  mixture  is  made  up  by  a  chemist.  The  materials  are  pounded 
by  hand.  With  cheap  matches  turpentine  or  some  inflammable  mixture 
is  substituted  for  paraffin,  and  sulphur  matches  are  dipped  in  melted 
sulphur.  The  two  machines  referred  to  are  both  worked  by  hand. 
With  safety  matches  the  igniting  mixture  is  painted  by  women  on  to  the 
side  of  the  boxes  after  they  are  filled  (with  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
matches  the  preparation  is  put  on  beforehand).  When  they  are  dry  they 
are  wrapped  up  in  “  doz  ”  packets  containing  10  or  12  boxes,  and  the 
trade  mark  pasted  on.  This  is  done  by  women.  Finally  they  are  packed 
in  cases  by  men.  With  the  exception  of  splint  making  the  whole  industry 
is  carried  on  by  hand,  aided  only  by  the  simplest  machinery,  and  no 
power  is  used.  Lack  of  any  unity  or  co-ordination  is  responsible  for 
methods,  which  drew  from  a  foreign  observer  the  remark  that  the 
Japanese  match  industry  had  improved  less  than  any  other  in  the 
world  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Match  Industry  in  China  and  India. — The  “  get  back  our  rights  ” 
movement  in  China,  when  it  produced  the  “  Association  for  the  expulsion 
of  American  goods,”  only  hit  American  trade  by  influencing  the  people 
not  to  buy ;  while  the  “  Association  for  the  expulsion  of  Japanese 
goods,”  which  sprang  up  after  the  trouble  about  the  “  Tatsu  ”  (name  of 
a  ship)  case,  went  further,  for  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  match 
factories,  a  number  of  which  now  exist  in  different  parts  of  China.  The 
agitation  gave  them  a  splendid  advertisement  which  they  exploited  by 
sending  their  manifestoes  flying  in  every  direction.* 

At  present  the  Chinese  match  industry  is  very  young  and  is  dependent 
on  Japan  for  wood  to  make  splints  and  boxes.  It  is  not  yet  a  rival. 
European  and  American  matches  are  too  dear  for  China.  In  fact,  on 
the  stage  of  the  Chinese  market  our  match  is  the  only  actor.  In  North 
China  the  Japan  China  Match  Manufacturing  Company — a  branch  of  a 
Hiroshima  concern  belonging  to  Takasaka  Mampei — with  a  capital 

*  The  Asahi  (Osaka  daily  paper)  of  July  24,  1911,  says; — “The  match 
business  in  the  Canton  region  began  to  be  vigorous  when  the  anti- Japanese  move¬ 
ment  commenced  in  1908,  and  the  production  in  Canton  is  now  equal  to  our 
import — our  import  into  Canton  for  the  11  years  1900 — 1910  in  thousands  of 
gross  is  888,  1031,  1094,  1218,  1287,  1244,  14^,  1265,  934,  944,  832;  or,  taking 
1900  as  100,-116,  123,  137,  145,  140,  160,  142,  105,  106,  93.  Canton  has  now  11 
factories,  producing  over  800,000  gross. 
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of  £30,000,  has  a  factory  at  Changchun  *  with  a  productive  capacity  of 
6000  “  doz  ”  phosphorus  matches  per  day.  The  match  turned  out  is  as 
good  as  that  made  in  Japan.  The  labour  is  obtained  locally.  At  present 
the  materials  come  from  Japan,  but  the  white  poplar  is  plentiful  in 
Manchuria  and  they  grow  a  tree  not  iinlike  the  alder  and  giving  a  white 
wood  very  suitable  for  splints. 

The  Tientsin  Technical  School  manufactures  safety  matches,  and  as  it 
sells  them  cheap  finds  a  ready  market.  The  Pekin  Technical  Museum 
is  said  to  have  a  good  sale  for  its  “  Sacred  Eed  Bird  ”  phosphorus 
matches.  There  is  no  match  factory  working  in  Shanghai  at  present 
(July,  1910).  Two  ejust.  One,  the  Ransho--“  Sanctity  and  Wealth,” 
has  not  yet  commenced  business.  The  other,  the  Shorin  “  Fortimate 
Forest,”  started  with  a  capital  of  100,000  taels,  and  was  making  some 
headway  when  an  explosion  occurred,  which  caused  serious  loss.  Since 
then  it  has  not  been  working.  The  best  known  and  largest  match 
factory  in  China  is  the  Hankow  branch  of  the  Ransho,  established  with 
a  capital  of  £30,000  in  1897.  It  is  said  to  employ  from  1500  to  2000 
hands.  Its  annual  output,  at  12  taels  ‘  a  case  wholesale,  is  600,000  taels. 
The  manufacture  is  all  by  hand,  the  methods  being  practically  the  same 
as  those  obtaining  in  Japan.  The  packing  arrangements  are  slightly 
different.  The  trade  marks  are  Single  Lion,  Two  Lions,  Three  Cats, 
Elephant,  Three  Cocks,  and  Two  Lions  (safety).  The  Company  also 
sells  Japanese  matches.  The  wood  for  splints  and  boxes  mostly  comes 
from  Japan — some,  however,  is  obtained  in  China — and  the  sulphur 
comes  from  Japan.  The  glass  powder,  phosphorus,  and  paper  for  labels 
and  packing,  mostly  come  from  England.  They  have  a  printing  press 
and  print  their  own  labels.  The  price  at  which  they  sell  single  boxes  of 
matches  varies  between  three  and  four-fortieths  of  a  penny.  There  are 
also  match  factories  in  Changsha  and  Kiukiang.  The  Chinese  match  in¬ 
dustry  commenced  in  Chungking  in  1889,  and  arose  from  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Japan.  There  are  two  factories  there 
now.  They  get  some  of  their  material  from  Japan,  but  they  use  local 
pine  largely,  and  they  also  say  that  a  tree  resembling  the  white  poplar  is 
found  in  the  interior.  In  Foochow  the  manager  of  the  Greig  Commercial 
Company  and  some  others  started  a  match  factory ;  but  it  failed,  and 
was  taken  over  by  Mr.  James,  the  manager  of  the  Dodwell  Company. 
The  matches  were  inferior  to  the  worst  Japanese  matches,  and  were 
practically  useless  in  the  wet  season.  In  the  early  summer  of  1904  it 
was  found  that  the  losses  on  a  year’s  working  were  over  $40,000.  It  is 
not  expected  to  continue  business  long. 

The  competition  in  Hong  Kong  is  too  fierce  to  allow  the  Chinese  match 

*  Northern  terminus  of  the  Japanese  section  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway, 

*  Average  value  of  Haikuan  Tael  in  1910,  2«.  8A<f. 
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to  do  business  there.  There  is  one  small  factory,  but  it  practically  only 
sells  matches  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  About  Canton  there 
are  four  factories  turning  out  some  500  cases  a  month.  They  use  local 
products  for  their  inferior  qualities  ;  for  the  better  qualities  they  import 
splints  from  Japan. 

1  only  know  of  six  match  factories  in  India.  Five  of  them  publish  no 
accounts,  but  I  learn  that  though  their  quality  is  poor  and  their  price 
high,  they  often  fail  to  make  two  ends  meet  despite  frequent  changes  of 
management.  Their  matches  are  only  bought  by  anti-foreign  enthusiasts. 
The  Bombay  Match  Company  published  accounts  for  one  year  in  1909, 
showing  a  loss  of  10,833  rupees  5  annas  1  pie,  and  9730  rupees  7  annas 
8  pies  for  the  1st  and  2nd  half  years  respectively.  They  attributed 
their  losses  to  dearth  of  good  materials  and  skilful  hands,  and  a  bad 
season.  One  leading  hand  had  died  and  all  the  men  from  his  district 
had  left  in  consequence.  The  quality  of  their  matches  is  equal  to  that 
of  European  matches.  They  are  putting  in  modem  machinery  and  will 
probably  do  great  things.  A  dried  grass  has  been  tried  for  splints  in 
India,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  its  being  a  success.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Government  of  India  announces  the  discovery  of  suitable  timber,  but 
details  are  not  yet  available.  It  is  held  that  the  people  of  India  are  not 
intelligent  enough  ever  to  make  a  success  of  it,  and  that  this  is  proved 
by  their  failure  to  produce  successful  cotton  tissues  ;  and  that  the  only 
chance  of  their  ever  achieving  anything  is  under  European  management. 

The  match  industry  in  Europe  and  America  is  a  machine  industry  and 
therefore  not  comparable  with  ours ;  nor  have  I  enough  information  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  Sweden  leads  the  world  and  produces  the 
model  match.  Austria  is  a  close  rival,  producing  a  slightly  inferior  but 
cheaper  match.  Germany  comes  next,  and  then  France,  where  matches 
are  a  government  monopoly  and  the  dearest  in  the  world  (one  box 
costing  about  the  same  as  10  in  Japan),  and  where  the  consumption  per 
head  is  much  the  lowest  in  Europe.  England  imported  in  1908  £608,668 
worth  of  matches  and  exported  £85,499  worth.  The  import  is  chiefly 
from  Sweden  and  Belgium,  the  export  to  Australia  and  America.  In 
America,  besides  a  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  import  duty,  there  is  an  excise 
of  1  cent  per  box,  but  with  a  rebate  for  large  producers.  This  led  to 
combination,  and  now  the  Diamond  Match  Company  practically  controls 
the  whole  industry.  They  have  their  own  plantations  and  aim  at  being 
the  greatest  producers  in  the  world.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  machi¬ 
nery  which  can  deal  with  the  hard  wood  of  which  they  make  their  splints. 
In  1881  the  Company  had  a  capital  of  $2,250,000,  and  this  rose  steadily 
to  $15,000,000  in  1899.  Between  1881  and  1905  it  paid  in  dividends 
$26,190,000.  The  import  duty  on  matches  realized  in  1897  $207,761, 
in  1898  $135,611,  in  1899  $128,873,  in  1900  $156,705,  showing  the 
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increasing  hold  of  the  company  on  the  home  market.  We  cannot  rest 
with  so  formidable  an  enemy  in  the  field.  In  every  country  in  Europe, 
except  France  (where  it  is  said  to  be  a  prison  industry),  the  manufacture 
of  phosphorus  matches  is  forbidden,  because  of  the  risk  run  by  the 
operatives  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  because  the  matches,  which 
strike  anywhere,  are  dangerous.  In  America  there  is  no  such  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  phosphorus  matches  are  the  chief  product  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company. 

The  Competition  betvoeen  Japanese  and  European  matches. — The  freight 
charges  prevent  our  matches  reaching  Europe,  and  their  price  prevents 
European  matches  entering  Cliina.  In  Bombay  the  sale  of  European 
matches  is  rising,  that  of  Japan  falling.  For  example,  the  import  of 
Japanese  sulphur  matches  in  1906,  7,  8  was  24, 17, 12  (thousand  cases), 
that  of  European  16,  21,  20 ;  of  Japanese  safety  matches  5,  9,  6,  of 
European,  9, 15, 19.  Between  the  years  1906-7, 1907-8  the  value  of  the 
Japanese  total  import  fell  14'5  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  European  rose 
57 ’6  per  cent.  The  half-years  down  to  June,  1909,  bear  out  the  theory. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  are  (i)  our  stupid  way  of  doing  business, 
and  (ii)  the  poor  quality  of  our  goods,  (i)  Our  merchants  look  rather 
to  present  than  to  future  profits  and  to  their  own  particular  interests 
rather  than  to  the  common  interests  of  the  trade.  If  a  European  firm 
has  undertaken  to  sell  a  certain  brand  to  a  certain  man  for  a  certain 
time,  during  that  period  they  will  not  sell  it  to  another  man  in  the  same 
market  even  if  offered  a  higher  price.  Our  merchants  have  been  guilty 
of  the  reverse  conduct  in  the  Bombay  market,  and  the  inevitable 
confusion  and  loss  of  custom  has  followed.  Even  when  the  period  has 
elapsed  our  merchants  have  not  the  common  sense  to  leave  their  corre¬ 
spondent  time  to  sell  off  his  consignment  before  they  begin  shipping  the 
same  brand  to  another  man  in  the  same  place.  Again,  they  upset  their 
correspondent’s  calculations  by  not  shipping  regularly.  This  sort  of 
mismanagement  is  habitual  with  our  merchants.  European  merchants, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  to  send  one  brand 
to  one  man  only,  and  to  ship  with  the  utmost  regularity.  Moreover  they 
refuse  to  increase  their  shipments  till  the  price  has  gone  up.  On  such 
lines  the  position  of  their  brands  and  of  their  business  is  bound  to  become 
very  strong. 

(ii)  Our  matches  sell  because  they  are  cheap,  but  that  prevents  our 
improving  them.  Social  progress  has  refined  the  tastes  of  the  Bombay 
people  and  they  are  demanding  high  class  articles.  Swedish  matches 
and  matchboxes  are  made  of  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  white  poplar : 
being  machine  made  they  are  uniform  ;  and  they  are  strong.  Compare 
this  with  out  sulphur  pinewood  match.  It  is  a  bad  colour,  irregular 
through  being  hand  made,  and  weak.  In  a  box  of  60  Swedish  matches 
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two  will  be  defective,  of  Japanese  seven.  In  Bombay  Swedish  matches 
fetch  per  gross — safety,  15  annas  to  1  rupee  and  13  to  14  annas,  ours, 

9  to  11  annas ;  sulphur,  13  to  14  annas,  ours,  8  to  9  annas. 

Java. — ^The  import  into  Surubaya  from  1904  to  1908  is  as  follows : — 
in  thousands  of  cases,  from  Sweden,  4,  2, 11, 13,  4  ;  from  Japan,  11, 12, 
11,  7,  9.  The  spurt  made  by  Japan  in  1909  is  only  temporary.  The 
same  abuses  obtain  as  in  our  Bombay  trade,  nor  are  the  irregular  sailings 
of  the  Japan-China* Java  line  sufficient  to  account  for  the  irregularities 
of  our  deliveries.  Again,  contrasting  as  they  do  with  the  strong  box, 
uniform  match  and  ready  ignition  of  the  Swedish  article,  our  matches  can¬ 
not  really  fight  them  in  Java.  Our  trade  was  built  up  on  Chinese  custom, 
and  the  Chinaman  Ukes  a  match  that  bums  fiercely.  The  Java  people 
living  in  a  tropical  climate  do  not,  more  especially  as  in  the  dry  air  our 
match  becomes  dangerous  and  bums  the  user’s  face  and  hands  at  times. 
The  well-to-do  classes  are  taking  to  Swedish  matches  instead.  In  Java 
the  duty  is  levied  on  the  number  of  splints.  With  us  this  is  irregular, 
depending  on  touch,  and  in  consequence  we  sometimes  have  fines  and 
additional  duty  to  pay.  Everybody  knows  the  liability  of  the  bottom  of 
our  matchbox  to  fall  out.  The  paper  with  the  igniting  mixture  on  it 
frequently  comes  off  our  boxes  owing  to  careless  pasting.  Our  match  is 
not  even  worth  its  low  price,  and  its  defeat  by  the  Swedish  match  is 
certain. 

The  Needs  of  Japan. — We  want  order,  unification,  and  the  application 
of  machinery.  When  a  man  is  only  handling  a  section  of  the  process  of 
manufacture,  it  is  obviously  out  of  his  power  to  make  a  satisfactory 
match  even  if  he  wants  to.  We  have  the  splintmaker  in  Hokkaido, 
felling  the  precious  poplar  and  alder  trees  and  throwing  splints  on  to  the 
market  in  excess  of  the  demand,  a  manoeuvre  rendered  necessary  partly 
by  the  fact  that  both  these  kinds  of  timber  are  soft  and  won’t  keep. 
This  occasional  cheap  supply  and  dislike  of  the  trouble  of  management 
deters  the  matchmakers  from  making  their  own  splints.  Again  with  the 
boxes,  the  matchmakers  have  too  much  trouble  in  getting  in  a  full  supply 
without  raising  the  wages  of  the  workers,  to  be  able  to  get  the  quality 
improved.  The  same  applies  to  chemicals,  tins,  and  cases,  and  even  if 
these  articles  were  no  cheaper  when  all  made  on  the  premises,  the  conse¬ 
quent  unification  would  result  in  the  improvement  of  our  match  industry. 
The  only  promise  of  it  is  that  given  by  one  firm  which  has  its  own  splint 
works  in  the  Hokkaido,  and  one  or  two  others  which  are  equipped  with 
pasting  machines.  Although  we  have  the  export  goods  inspected  and 
pay  infinitely  more  attention  to  them  than  do  those  for  the  home  market, 
they  remain  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  European  article.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  has  been  said  already  one  may  mention  clear  printing  of  the 
label,  regularity  in  the  heads  and  resistance  to  moisture.  The  faults  here 
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alluded  to  run  through  all  Japanese  manufacture.  It  is  clever,  but  it  is 
never  strong  and  good  like  that  of  the  West.  This  is  simply  because  we 
are  content  with  cheap  labour  and  simple  appliances,  and  think  that  is 
all  that  is  required.  Our  hand  workers  are  fatigued  by  the  heat  in 
siunmer  and  numbed  by  the  cold  in  winter.  We  go  on  thinking  we  can 
do  everjrthing  by  experience  and  by  “  eye.”  The  statistics  of  their 
declining  business  in  Bombay  and  Java  cause  our  makers  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  supervision,  but  fail  to  nerve  them  to  take  the  plunge  of 
replacing  hand  labour  by  machinery.  They  are  waiting  for  the  stream 
to  run  clear  without  purifying  the  source. 

With  our  wage-earners  waking  up  in  every  department  of  industry  it 
is  vain  for  the  matchmakers  to  imagine  that  labour  will  continue  cheap. 
In  Germany,  among  others,  they  have  a  machine  which  dips  in  paraffin 
and  then  in  igniting  mixture,  dries,  and  fills  into  boxes,  5,000  boxfuls  of 
matches  per  hour,  only  requiring  the  attention  of  four  girls ;  another 
which  will  make  and  dry  15,000  matchboxes  in  an  hour.  To  buy  a 
whole  plant  similar  to  that  in  one  of  their  factories  would  cost  £6,755, 
delivered  in  Kobe  at  the  custom  house.  At  present  it  only  costs  £200 
to  put  up  a  match  factory,  and  as  the  Chinese  buyers  pay  in  advance,  no 
floating  capital  is  required.  The  result  is  a  multiplicity  of  factories 
unknown  in  other  industries. 

In  1907  there  were  in  Japan  250  match  factories  employing  5,468 
males  and  18,727  females,  an  average  of  98  hands  per  factory.  The 
buildings  were  roughly  constructed  and  dirty,  hygienic  conditions  utterly 
neglected,  and  the  workers  shockingly  filthy.  Owing  to  the  risk  of  fire 
the  police  regulations  about  match  factories  are  numerous,  but  as  the 
work  is  mostly  carried  on  in  old  buildings  fires  are  very  frequent.  The 
proprietors  of  bad  premises  should  be  given  a  certain  period  within 
which  to  build  new  ones,  and  they  should  be  built  in  suburban  non- 
crowded  areas.  They  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  have 
sanitary  equipment  adequate  for  the  number  of  workers ;  and  due 
precautions  against  the  risk  of  fire.  The  store  of  potassium  chloride 
and  the  phosphorus  match  drying-room  are  the  most  dangerous  parts 
of  the  premises.  They  must  be  enclosed  in  thick  walls.  The  police  are 
alert  enough  on  the  subject  of  fire  risk ;  it  is  the  provision  for  the  health 
of  the  operatives  that  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  This  last  the  police  discuss, 
but  no  more.  No  accommodation  is  provided  either  for  eating  or 
washing.  Perhaps  we  must  put  up  with  this  in  workshops  where  only 
harmless  goods  are  handled,  but  phosphorus  fumes  destroy  the  teeth 
and  even  bones  of  those  who  inhale  them,  so  much  so  that  I  have  heard 
of  hands  debilitated  by  them  while  still  boys,  and  frequently  seen  cases 
of  “  phossy-jaw.”  The  hands  live  near  the  factory,  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  cleanliness,  and  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  keep  themselves 
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clcau ;  and,  though  they  know  that  phosphorus  is  poisonous,  don’t 
realize  how  deadly  it  is.  Even  when  told  to  cover  their  mouths  up  they 
won’t  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  When  they  get  a  bum  they  think  it 
enough  simply  to  bandage  the  part.  So  devoid  of  all  idea  of  hygiene 
are  they  that  they  work  on  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  filth,  and  even 
eat  and  drink  in  the  drying-room,  full  of  phosphoms  fumes. 

In  January  of  last  year  (1909)  Match  Manufacture  Regulations  were 
issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Osaka,  and  Article  7  related  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives,  absolutely  the  first  thing  of  the  kind.  These  are  some  of  the 
orders : — The  interior  of  the  factory  to  be  kept  clean ;  the  places  where 
chemicals  are  used  to  be  swept  and  the  tools  used  in  connexion  with  them 
to  be  dusted  ;  operatives  whose  teeth  are  decayed  not  to  handle  phos¬ 
phorus  ;  operatives  handling  chemicals  to  wear  clean  coats  and  aprons ; 
eating,  drinking  and  smoking  only  to  be  allowed  in  one  place ;  only 
storekeepers  to  enter  store  rooms ;  penalties  for  disobedience,  fining  and 
imprisonment.  Personally  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  children  should 
not  be  allowed  into  match  factories.  This  is  a  more  urgent  reform  than 
the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  females  or  the  limitation  of  hours, 
and  is  the  only  regxilation  of  employment  1  should  apply  to  match  fac¬ 
tories  at  present.  The  exclusion  of  children  is  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  both  of  education  and  physical  development.  In  Switzerland 
and  Austria  they  are  excluded  till  14,  England  till  11,  Spain  till  10,  and 
Italy  till  9.  The  International  Conference  on  factory  legislation  in  1904 
resolved  that  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  we  need  wait  for  experts  to  tell  us 
that  adolescents  should  not  be  admitted  into  phosphorus  match  factories. 
Though  Heaven  ordained  that  woman  should  take  care  of  the  home,  and 
in  England,  France,  Glermany  and  Russia  nightwork  by  adult  females  is 
prohibited,  still  as  very  few  of  our  match  factories  work  at  night,  we 
may  neglect  this  point.  In  several  countries  of  Europe  the  hours  of 
work  are  limited  and  in  all  the  labour  of  children  is  limited  and  recreation 
time  provided. 

Our  people  work  on  piece  wages  from  sunrise  till  dark,  a  period  which 
never  exceeds  12  hours  (!).  They  are  never  driven.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  do  not  think  limitation  of  hours  necessary.  They  get  two 
days  rest  a  month  besides  the  holidays  at  the  New  Year,  the  spring 
equinox  and  the  great  local  religious  festivals.  They  stop  work  early 
on  the  eve  of  a  holiday,  and  come  back  late  or  not  at  all  on  the  day 
following  it.  The  match  industry  has  not  really  emerged  far  from  the 
home  industry  stage  yet.  If  the  factory  bill,  publbhed  November  24, 
1909,  becomes  law,  none  imder  16  will  be  allowed  to  handle  either  phos¬ 
phorus  or  any  other  article  which  gives  off  injurious  gas,  is  explosive,  or 
highly  inflammable,  while  persons  under  12  will  not  be  employed  at  all. 
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I  should  prefer  a  simpler  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  persons 
under  16  in  phosphorus  match  factories.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  apply  these  regulations  to  safety  match  factories  as  well.  The 
clause  about  children  under  12  will  not  affect  the  factories  in  the  towms 
much,  as  the  police  make  the  children  go  to  school,  but  it  will  affect  the 
suburban  factories,  for  they  employ  a  great  many  children.  Some 
people  think  the  clause  about  young  persons  won’t  affect  them  much 
because,  unlike  the  children  who  are  employed  on  miscellaneous  work 
and  paid  by  the  day,  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Grown-up  hands  will 
simply  do  the  work  better.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  increased  demand 
for  grown-up  hands  will  send  wages  up.  The  proposal  to  make  the 
factory  owners  pay  compensation  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or  death 
incurred  at  work  will  make  no  practical  difference  as  it  has  long  been  the 
custom,  but  we  welcome  it  as  giving  legal  protection  to  the  operative. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
operatives  to  the  existence  of  such  an  idea  as  hygiene  ;  and  the  next  is 
to  foster  in  them  a  taste  for  civilized  surroundings.  The  dining-room 
must  be  kept  clean  and  neatly  fitted  up.  It  is  true  that  the  Osaka 
prefectural  regulations  direct  that  there  shall  be  a  place  for  meals  and 
a  place  for  smoking,  and  no  doubt  expect  obedience  ;  but  although  the 
h^th  of  the  operatives  is  the  purpose  of  the  regulation,  it  makes  no 
further  reference  to  that  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
no  more  value  than  a  piece  of  good  advice.  There  should  be  more 
explicit  direction.  A  clean  white  tablecloth,  flowers  on  the  table, 
elegant  teapots  and  hot- water  vessels  should  be  ordered.  The  operatives 
will  begin  to  become  aware  of  the  dirt,  to  develop  the  idea  and  even 
the  habit  of  making  an  effort  to  be  clean.  In  a  filthy  environment  they 
look  upon  commands  to  keep  themselves  clean  as  mere  tyranny.  I  have 
heard  that  when  the  planting  of  flowers  was  tried  as  a  means  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  taste  of  work  people,  they  simply  looked  upon  it  as  work,  and 
hated  it  as  unproductive  work.  Places  for  washing  the  hands  are  already 
provided,  but  we  cannot  expect  the  operatives  to  make  much  use  of 
them  until  they  are  more  obvious,  and  kept  cleaner.  I  want  to  see  hot 
baths  in  the  match  factories.  I  think  we  should  very  soon  see  good 
results,  especially  as  the  females  employed  in  this  work  are  so  numerous. 
It  will  be  urged  that  match  factories  are  concerns  with  small  capital  and 
cannot  afford  these  luxuries.  My  reply  is  that  if  the  master  treats  the 
hands  less  like  machines  he  will  get  higher  class  work  out  of  them ;  and 
he  will  help  to  rescue  24,000  work-people  from  their  present  pitiful 
condition ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  will  learn  to  look  upon  him  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  paymaster. 

Association  of  Match  Exporters. — This  includes  the  Osaka  and  Hyogo 
(Kobe)  prefectures,  and  is  incorporated  under  the  statute  of  1900.  The 
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object  is  to  secure  combined  action  for  the  removal  of  defects  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the  export.  Every  manufacturer  within 
the  area  is  compelled  by  law  to  become  a  member.  He  must  pay  his 
share  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  has  votes  in  proportion  to  his  pay¬ 
ments.  For  example  a  subscriber  of  over  £20  per  annum  has  3  votes, 
over  £10,  2,  under  £10,  1.  Members  must  obey  the  orders  passed  at 
general  and  committee  meetings.  Goods  must  be  submitted  to  examina¬ 
tion,  and  those  having  faults,  as  specified,  may  not  be  exported — ^unus¬ 
able,  packages  liable  to  burst  during  transport,  bearing  an  unregistered 
trade  mark,  not  bearing  the  maker’s  stamp,  without  trade  mark.  The 
goods  afterwards  go  to  the  custom  house,  which  does  not  permit  the 
export  of  any  not  passed  by  the  association.  Trade  marks  are  registered 
and  cannot  be  changed.  When  a  firm  wishes  to  use  the  trade  mark  of 
another  firm  a  report  over  the  signatures  of  both  must  be  submitted  to 
the  association.  New  trade  marks  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  is  not  given  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  association.  The  association  undertakes 
arbitrations  between  members  and  between  members  and  outsiders. 
The  association  enforces  its  commands  by  warning,  fine  up  to  £20, 
declaration  of  the  offence  in  four  issues  of  the  newspaper,  suspension  for 
six  months  of  business  direct  or  indirect,  a  request  being  made  to  dealers 
with  the  match  trade  also  to  respect  the  suspension. 

Among  Japanese  merchants  there  are  some  who  are  so  eager  to  secure 
immediate  profit  that  they  have  no  compunction  in  utterly  deceiving  a 
correspondent.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  chipboard  merchant,  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  material,  bleached  some  inferior  stuff 
and  managed  to  sell  it  as  the  usual  quality  while  wet.  When  it  reached 
its  destination  it  was  not  white  but  light  brown.  To  kill  that  man’s 
father,  grandfather,  and  child  would  be  inadequate  punishment.  The 
strictest  regulation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  quality  of  our  matches 
from  going  down.  Again,  one  of  the  commonest  complaints  against  our 
merchants  is  that  they  copy  other  people’s  trade  marks  in  order  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  position  the  other  man  has  built  up.  In  both  directions 
the  activity  of  the  association  is  indispensable.  There  is  a  proposal  to 
make  separate  associations  for  Hyogo  and  Osaka,  the  former  being  the 
home  of  the  safety  match,  the  latter  of  the  sulphur  match  and  small 
concerns,  and  the  feeling  between  the  two  parties  is  bitter,  but  such  a 
step  would  surely  largely  defeat  the  objects  of  the  association.  If  the 
division  takes  place  the  examination  of  the  goods  and  protection  of  trade 
marks  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  government,  while  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  associations  will  have  to  deal  with  matters  touching 
both  centres.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  examination  of  the  goods  and 
protection  of  the  trade  marks  have  been  highly  beneficial. 
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Proposals  for  a  Combine. — The  hopelessness  of  trying  to  keep  our 
mastery  of  the  Eastern  market  against  European  and  American  com¬ 
petitors  and  local  production  in  China,  when  we  work  with  small  concerns 
and  rely  only  on  cheap  labour,  cheap  freight,  and  cheap  materials,  has 
given  rise  to  proposals  for  a  combine.  There  are  three  proposals,  namely, 
a  match  monopoly,  a  combine  of  exporters,  a  bounty  on  exports.  A 
combine  could  give  in  exchange  for  a  monopoly  a  reasonable  annual 
payment  to  government,  and  get  the  money  out  of  increased  trade 
without  raising  the  price  to  the  home  consumer  (this,  at  5rin,  or  ^d., 
when  the  cost  price  is  l-^ths  rin,  is  already  high)  even,  if  necessary , 
fixing  the  price  to  the  home  consumer  by  regulation.  This  proposal 
arose  out  of  an  offer  exactly  to  this  effect  made  to  our  government  by 
the  Diamond  Match  Company  in  1906,  and  the  shame  felt  in  our  being 
as  manufacturers  mere  hirelings  of  Chinese  importers.  In  opposition  it 
was  maintained  that  this  step  would  raise  the  price,  reduce  the  trade, 
and  deprive  the  workers  in  the  little  scattered  factories  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  while  in  fact  the  Japanese  command  of  the  Eastern  market  was 
assured  in  perpetuity. 

In  1909  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to  provide  for  a  bounty 
to  match  exporters.  The  manufacturers  were  to  pay  duty  on  their 
imported  materials,  potassium  chloride,  parafi^,  phosphorus,  amorphous 
phosphorus  and  No.  2  zinc  plates,  and  asked  in  exchange  a  bounty  of 
5  per  cent,  on  exports  payable  to  any  one  who  exported  over  £500,000 
worth  of  matches  (half  the  total  export).  The  opponents  of  the  proposal 
said  that  taxing  our  raw  materials  was  the  very  way  to  encourage  manu¬ 
facture  in  China  and  India  and  help  the  Swedes.  To  force  a  combine 
would  only  lead  to  friction  among  the  makers.  Our  match  industry  is 
in  many  cases  more  a  home  than  a  factory  one.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  home  part  of  it  would  have  to  be  considered  separately.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  the  prospects  of  the  combine  were  so  good  that  its  shares  stood 
high  (for  of  course,  the  purchase  would  have  to  be  made  with  shares) 
and  were  willingly  accepted,  the  appliances  would  be  useless  when 
bought,  and  the  men  who  worked  them  equally  so.  New  men  woidd  be 
needed  for  the  new  plant.  The  combine  would  first  be  made  by  the 
existing  more  or  less  big  and  up-to-date  concerns.  Then  the  little  ones 
would  either  have  to  be  got  in  or  perish.  Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
even  if  the  big  manufacturers  sank  their  differences  and  combined,  the 
big  buyers  would  never  do  so.  Rather  they  would  set  up  factories  of 
their  own.  Then  the  combined  manufacturers  would  find  no  buyers. 

These  houses  are  in  fierce  competition  now,  and  those  who  hope  to  see 
a  combination  must  also  cherish  the  hope  that  these  old  enemies  will 
shake  hands  and  be  friends.  For  myself,  I  hope  that  when  the  match 
trade  is  threatened  by  a  revolution  they  will  curb  their  self-conceit  and 
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overlook  their  everyday  misunderstandings  by  the  only  means  possible, 
a  combine.  A  last  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  Chinamen  have 
bought  the  right  to  use  certain  of  our  trade  marks.  What  is  the  combine 
to  do  imder  the  circumstances  ?  The  answer  is  plain ;  it  must  not  use 
those  trade  marks.  If,  in  that  event,  those  Chinamen  manufactured 
matches  themselves  and  sold  them  under  those  trade  marks,  I  contend 
that  the  inferiority  of  their  product  would  protect  us  even  against  our 
own  trade  marks. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  making  the  maniifacture  of  matches  a 
government  monopoly  are  that  otherwise  (i)  there  is  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  on  raw  materials,  (ii)  the  necessary  felling  of  timber  is  done 
without  proper  supervision,  (iii)  there  is  no  standard  either  of  quality  or 
price,  and  (iv)  proper  provision  is  not  made  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
operatives.  With  a  government  monopoly  the  multiplication  of  profits 
necessitated  by  the  present  divisions  in  the  manufacture  would  be 
avoided,  machinery  would  be  used,  a  high-class  article  produced,  the 
market  enlarged  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  easily  vanquished.  It 
would  not  then  be  necessary  before  organizing  a  combine  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  manoeuvre  one  among  the  buyers. 

Personally  I  see  no  need  of  this  government  monopoly.  Whatever 
might  happen  in  the  export  trade  the  price  at  home  would  rise.  This  is 
proved  by  our  own  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  and  by  the  experience 
of  France,  where  phosphorus  matches  are  a  halfpenny  a  box.  We  need 
no  scholar  to  tell  us  how  trying  high-priced  matches  would  be  to  the 
poor.  The  difficulties  urged  against  a  voluntary  combine  are  not  great 
enough  to  justify  the  government’s  taking  away  the  people’s  enterprise 
from  them. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  railways  and  the  tobacco  business  could  have 
been  unified  without  nationalization.  Even  supposing  the  government 
took  two  shillings  per  case  instead  of  the  present  one  shilling  profit  made, 
the  gain  to  the  revenue  would  not  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  community. 
If  closer  inspection  of  the  export  is  needed,  let  us  have  it.  If  proper 
forestry  methods  are  lacking  in  our  white  poplar  lumbering,  let  the 
government  see  to  it.  The  health  of  the  operatives  will  be  secured  by 
the  Factory  Act.  As  for  the  private  enterprise  combine  leading  to  high- 
priced  matches  in  Japan,  it  is  an  impossibility ;  it  would  merely  lead 
to  their  being  imported.  It  b  about  as  rational  a  scare  as  that  in  a 
province  of  China  where  the  people  thought  the  sky  was  going  to  fall 
on  them. 

Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches. — Phosphorus 
poisoning  is  said  to  be  incurable.  Factory  owners  have  told  me  of  its 
prostrating  effects  on  themselves,  and  though  the  common  people 
doubtless  do  not  feel  it  so  much,  we  can  gauge  its  seriousness.  Besides 
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its  deleterious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  individual,  it  is  an  ethnolo* 
gical  evil.  Lastly,  as  the  match  strikes  anywhere  it  is  a  public  danger. 
The  “  P.  &  0.”  will  not  accept  these  matches  as  freight.  The  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  will  only  carry  them  on  deck 
and  in  zinc  cases.  Big  consignments  have  to  be  sent  by  tramp  steamers. 
From  1882  to  1885  the  manufacture  was  prohibited  in  this  country,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  in  North  China  the  prohibition  was  re¬ 
moved.  Prohibition  now  would  close  down  half  the  works  in  Osaka  and 
Nagoya,  and  would  mean  withdrawing  from  the  North  China  and 
Yangtse  Valley  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  progress  of  civilization  the  saiety  match, 
even  at  a  higher  price,  drives  out  the  phosphorus  match.  This  is  seen 
in  the  Chinese  ports.  The  popularity  of  the  phosphorus  match  in  North 
China  and  Corea  is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  demand  for  the  200  dozen 
cases  as  trunks  for  clothes.  The  people  will  hardly  go  on  using  boxes 
with  “  Matches  ”  stamped  on  them  as  trunks  when  they  are  a  little  more 
civilized.  The  North  China  public  prefer  the  box  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  matches,  and  like  to  know  that  they  can  get  a  light  even  if 
they  have  only  one  match.  In  Shanghai  they  prefer  matches  of  which 
the  heads  are  firmly  attached.  Superior  matches  are  beginning  even 
to  go  up  country,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  safety  match 
to  cover  the  whole  field.  One  fine  morning  we  shall  be  able  to  abolish 
the  phosphorus  match  without  injuring  our  business.  In  the  meantime 
my  proposal  is  absolutely  to  exclude  workers  under  16  years  of  age  from 
those  factories. 

Government  Protection  for  the  Match  Industry. — With  manufacturers  as 
lacking  in  foresight  as  ours,  we  must  look  to  the  government  for  help  in 
many  directions.  Our  makers  sell  their  successful  trade  marks  to  other 
people,  and  then  are  at  their  wits’  end  for  new  markets.  India  and  Java, 
for  example,  they  would  like  to  do  more  business  in.  To  win  one’s  way 
in  a  new  market  requires  much  sacrifice.  This  is  where  a  government 
grant  would  be  very  helpful.  The  principle  has  been  admitted  in  the 
grants  to  the  shipping  companies.  Why  not  to  the  match  companies  ? 
Along  with  these  grants,  of  course,  government  should  be  always 
investigating  possible  new  markets. 

Although  China  is  our  chief  market  for  matches,  the  Chinese  have  been 
buying  splints,  material  for  boxes,  and  splint  arranging  machines  in 
large  quantities  from  Kobe  and  Osaka.  The  sale  of  splints  in  1904 
amounted  to  £19,693,  in  1908  to  £17,472 ;  the  sales  of  shavings  for 
boxes  were  £8,830  and  £7,742.  The  high  sales  in  1904  were  due  to  big 
purchases  for  the  Fuchow  factory,  which  closed  the  same  year.  The 
figures  have  been  rising  steadily  since.  I  advocate  an  export  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  or  over.  This  would  more  than  cover  the  freight  we  have 
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to  pay  on  our  matches  to  the  Chinese  ports.  It  would  mean  a  tax  of 
three  shillings  per  case  on  their  matches.  The  freights  we  pay  per  case 
from  Kobe  are :  Shanghai  1«.  6d.,  Hong  Kong  Is.,  Amoy  2s.  3d.,  Tientsin 
3s.  Id.,  Singapore  2s.  6d.  The  government  would  nuJre  £5,000  a  year 
out  of  it. 

The  match  industry  has  developed  entirely  without  assistance  from 
government.  At  the  time  of  the  monopoly  charter  proposition  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  consuls  whom  the  government  sent  to  every  port 
had  never  yet  made  a  report  on  the  match  trade  at  any  of  them.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  abroad  b  exceedingly  shallow,  depending  as 
it  does  upon  information  received  from  our  customers. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  grasp  the  fact  that  the  revolution  in  the  match 
trade  b  upon  us  now.  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Shall  we 
continue  to  crouch  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Eastern  market, 
suffering  our  vanguard  to  be  beaten  back  in  Indb  and  Java,  content 
with  a  puerile  industry,  still  half  carried  on  in  our  homes  ?  No.  Let 
our  government  but  tiim  its  attention  to  fostering  improvements  of 
method  along  up-to-date  lines ;  let  it  help  us  with  our  freights  to  dbtant 
countries ;  then  giving  up  competition  with  one  another,  relying  on 
our  real  advantages — low  wages  and  cheap  materbls — we  will  carry 
our  matches  to  England  and  America  (we  have  had  orders  already,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  respond  to  them ;  our  matches,  transhipped  at 
Bombay,  have  reached  Arabb),  throughout  Asb,  Africa  and  Australasb. 
We  will  show  them  who  are  the  better  men,  the  undisputed  leaders  of 
the  world. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Eawatsu  for  the  candour  of  hb  book. 
It  b  in  refreshing  contrast  to  much  that  b  inflicted  upon  Western 
readers  by  hb  fellow  countrymen.  A  Japanese  writmg  m  Englbh  would 
probably  attribute  the  success  of  their  match  trade  to  Bushido,  that 
“  discovery  of  the  London  Times,"  as  a  Japanese  writer  recently  called 
it,  to  which  they  think  it  necessary,  doubtless  out  of  compliment  to  that 
illustrious  journal,  to  attribute  all  their  achievements.  It  b  tantalizing 
to  have  no  wages  figures,  nor  does  the  writer  seem  to  understand  how 
largely  the  limitation  of  hours  campaign  b  a  struggle  for  higher  wages. 
The  only  figure  I  can  give  by  way  of  supplement  b  for  filling  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boxes,  earned  by  a  girl  at  a  match  factory  which  I 
visited.  She  was  said  to  earn  9d.  a  day,  which  b  up  to  the  average  of 
female  earnings.  At  a  rough  calculation  it  would  mean  6  boxes  a 
minute.  The  girls  I  saw  at  work  were  making  a  much  better  pace 
than  that. 

Our  author  has  obviously  not  thrashed  out  the  present  methods  of 
production  from  a  business  standpoint,  and,  although  he  b  enthusiastic 
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about  the  introduction  of  Western  power-machinery,  has  made  no 
attempt  to  work  it  out  as  a  business  proposition.  It  is  possible  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  that  aspect  of  it ;  and  that  his  real  feeling  is  the  typically 
national  one  of  wounded  pride  that  anything  in  his  country  should  be 
other  than  first-rate  and  up-to-date.  His  arguments  for  machinery — a 
stronger  box  and  a  more  uniform  match — would  be  poor  consolation  to  a 
Chinaman  or  a  Bengali  for  a  higher  price.  More  adhesive  heads,  a  real 
improvement,  has  nothing  to  do  with  machinery.  The  trade  has 
obviously  been  built  up  on  strictly  competitive  lines,  and  his  notion  that 
the  individual  manufacturer  can  sink  his  own  interest,  and  work  for 
the  credit  and  future  of  the  Japanese  match  trade  as  a  whole — again  a 
typically  national  idea — b  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  advantage  the 
industry.  Far  from  doing  that  the  Japanese  manufacturer  generally 
goes  to  infinite  pains  to  persuade  his  customer  that  hb  goods  come  from 
any  country  in  the  world  but  Japan.  The  tyrannical  interference  of  the 
government  in  the  methods  of  production,  whether  working  through  its 
custom  house  officers  or  the  semi-officbl  “  association,”  seems  less  likely 
to  help  than  the  bounties  to  cover  freight,  or  the  taxes  on  the  export  of 
materbls,  which  he  also  advocates.  Hb  voluntary  combine  would 
appear  to  be  a  prombing  means  of  losing  hb  poorest  and  most  numerous 
customers.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  division  of  the 
trade  among  independent  firms  has  made  the  match  dear.  Business 
analogies  make  it  more  probable  that  this  b  the  chief  cause  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness.  The  success  of  the  Japanese  match  trade  b  a  most  striking 
phenomenon,  but  not  one  which  thb  writer  seems  well  qualified  to 
expbin. 

The  Factory  Bill  referred  to  was  brought  in  in  1898,  passed  in  the 
Parlbmentary  Session  of  1911  in  a  much  altered  form,  but  is  not  yet  law 
(July,  1911).  He  does  not  make  it  clear  what  proportions  of  timber  and 
splints  the  Chinese  import.  Hb  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  people 
of  Indb  b  founded,  as  is  usual  with  hb  countrymen,  on  ignorance. 
Hb  rage  against  the  fraudulent  exporter  is  due  to  hb  national  vanity. 
He  shows  no  signs  of  having  considered  the  economics  of  the  question. 
He  seems  to  be  inaccurately  informed  about  the  attitude  of  European 
governments  towards  phosphorus  matches.  Hb  proposals  for  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  factory  hands  shows  how  little  “  East  ”  differs  from  “  West.” 
The  flowers  have  been  proposed  for  the  children’s  free  meab  tables  for 
similar  reasons  in  London,  and  tablecloths  have  been  tried — a  voluntary 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers — in  Britbh  barracks,  but  in  vain.  The 
head  of  a  great  match  works  outside  Liverpool  told  me  how  quickly  the 
scrupulous  cleanness  of  the  factory — a  more  than  model  one — had 
reacted  upon  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  hands,  mostly  female. 

In  the  only  Japanese  factory  I  have  visited,  I  noticed  the  following 
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points  : — The  packing  of  the  splints  in  the  Hokkaido  was  so  unbusiness¬ 
like  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  bundles  had  fallen  to  pieces,  involving 
the  rearrangement  of  them  with  the  help  of  a  hand  machine  before  they 
could  be  used.  The  striker  for  pounding  the  chloride  of  potash  was 
worked  by  a  girl  with  her  foot.  Three  machines  only  were  in  use,  all 
made  of  wood,  worked  by  hand,  and  all  dependent  on  no  mechanical 
device  except  that  of  shaking :  one  to  shake  the  mass  of  loose  splints  into 
order,  another  to  shake  them  into  the  dipping  frame,  and  a  third  to 
shake  them  out  of  the  dipping  frame  into  trays  convenient  for  the 
packers.  The  shaking  into  frames,  preparation  of  mixtures,  painting  of 
mixture  on  to  the  boxes,  dipping  the  splints  in  paraffin,  and  dipping  them 
in  the  igniting  mixture,  was  done  by  men ;  passing  the  filled  frames  over 
the  hot  plate  and  putting  them  into  the  dr3dng  stands,  by  boys ;  the 
rest  by  women  and  girls.  All  the  work  in  the  factory  was  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  premises  did  not  seem  particularly  dirty,  unless  compared 
with  Western  match  factories,  which  arc  quite  exceptionally  clean.  The 
men  were  practically  nude.  The  females  seemed  to  feel  the  heat  and 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  regard  to  their  appearance.  I  have 
seen  matchboxes  being  made  in  a  large  prison,  but  our  author  gives  us 
no  information  on  this  point. 

This  match  industry  suggests  that  there  are  at  least  some  individuals 
in  Japan  with  a  very  marked  talent  for  business.  Materials  to  hand 
begin  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  factor  more  to  be  reckoned  with  than  their 
cheap  and  inefficient  labour,  or  their  paternal  and  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment. 

J.  C.  Pringle. 
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The  Taxation  of  Foreign  Investments. — There  is  growing  up, 
among  a  section  of  economists,  an  increasing  demand  for  the  taxation 
of  interest  and  dividends  received  from  foreign  investments.  It  will, 
we  are  assured,  help  employment  in  this  country.  Put  briefly,  the 
argument  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Large  sums  of  British-owned  capital  are  worked  abroad  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  foreign  labour.  The  man  in  London  who  determines  to 
invest  in  a  tramway  undertaking  in  Constantinople  rather  than  in  a 
similar  undertaking  in  Birmingham — the  former  enterprise  being  more 
profitable,  and,  in  his  judgment,  equally  secure — thereby  must,  we 
are  assured,  cause  so  many  hundreds  of  Turks  to  be  in  receipt  of  a 
regular  weekly  wage  from  this  tramway  company,  and  the  citizens  of 
Constantinople  receive  the  advantage  of  a  good  tramway  service  in 
their  streets.  Put  an  embargo  upon  his  investment,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  at  home,  and  what  will  the  effect  be  ?  Obviously  that  the  same 
number  of  men,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  will  be  in 
receipt  of  regular  wages,  and  will  be  usefully  enployed  driving  trams 
through  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

Nor  will  the  benefits  stop  there.  Every  cause  gives  rise  to  an  infinite 
number  of  effects.  Assuming  that  the  tramway  employees  are  married 
men,  the  beneficial  effect  conferred  upon  the  nation  is  exactly  doubled. 
So  many  hundreds  of  self-respecting,  domesticated  housewives,  instead 
of  an  equal  number  who  might  have  been  destitute  and  desperate. 
Many  of  these  will  be  the  mother  of  children.  Whether  these  children, 
these  future  citizens,  are  fed  and  clothed  and  housed,  or  underfed  and 
existing  in  crowded  tenements,  is  similarly,  according  to  the  economic 
theory  we  are  now  considering,  dependent  upon  whether  our  capital  is 
invested  at  home  or  abroad.  Add  finally  all  the  trades  which  are 
benefited  by  the  spending  of  the  weekly  wages,  the  local  grocers  and 
butchers  and  drapers,  and  the  wholesale  firms  that  supply  them,  with 
their  employees  and  shareholders,  and  we  see  that  when  the  capitalist, 
sitting  in  his  city  office,  determines  whether  he  will  invest  his  money  in 
the  City  of  Birmingham  Tramway  Co.,  Ltd.,  or  the  City  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  Tramway  Co.,  Ltd.,  he  is  in  reality  determining  whether  the 
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economic  causes,  which  he  is  about  to  set  in  motion,  shall  radiate  their 
beneficial  influence  through  British  or  Turkish  industries.  A  1  per 
cent,  duty  on  foreign  dividends  might  turn  the  scale,  might  benefit 
some  hundreds  of  tramway  employees,  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  tradesmen,  and  all  the  infinite  number  of  industries  among  whom 
their  wealth  may  be  expected  to  circulate. 

And  yet  we  have  a  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  so.  Specious  as  the 
argument  appears,  we  feel  that  the  decision  of  a  city  capitalist  cannot 
be  charged  with  such  momentous  consequences.  Can  it  really  aSect 
the  welfare  of  so  many  British  citizens  whether  I  instruct  my  broker 
to  invest  my  £10,000  in  these  or  in  those  shares  ?  Whether  my  name 
appears  in  this  or  in  that  shareholders’  register  ? 

The  fallacy  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  capital  is  regarded  as  liquid 
and  transferable.  It  is  in  reality  fixed  and  almost  motionless.  Its 
ownership,  and  that  only,  can  be  transferred.  Few  people  seem  to 
recognize  how  meaningless  is  the  threat  to  take  one’s  capital  out  of 
the  country.  The  irate  taxpayer  is  constantly  telling  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  his  industry  cannot  possibly  stand  any  further 
taxes ;  that  if  further  taxation  b  insbted  upon  he  will  be  reluctantly 
compelled,  patriot  that  he  b,  to  take  hb  capital  out  of  the  country. 
We  can  almost  see  him  shaking  hb  fist,  as  he  says,  “  And  then  what  will 
you  do  ?  ”  We  are  apt  to  picture  him  withdrawing  hb  capital  from 
an  industry  as  he  might  withdraw  hb  balance  from  a  bank.  We  see 
him  filling  in  some  necessary  forms,  presenting  himself  at  the  regbtered 
offices  of  the  company,  and  walking  away  with  hb  capital  safely  tucked 
away  in  hb  inner  pocket.  We  then  picture  to  ourselves  an  industry 
depleted  of  capital,  discharging  its  employees,  increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment,  etc. ;  while  the  same  capitalbt,  for  the  sake  of  better  security 
and  exemption  from  taxation,  walks  into  the  office  of  a  German  industry, 
pbnks  hb  capital  on  the  counter,  says  he  wants  to  invest  it  in  then 
industry,  receives  some  necessary  receipt,  and  walks  out,  having  left 
hb  capital  behind.  Then  the  converse  b  supposed  to  take  place  in 
Germany  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Engbnd.  More  men  are 
employed,  more  wages  paid,  more  happy  housewives,  etc.  Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  have  bboured  under  thb  fallacy  when  he  warned  the  present 
Government  to  beware  of  taxing  capital  in  these  days  when  it  was  so 
readily  transferred  abroad — “  almost  by  telegraph.” 

What  actually  takes  pbce  when  it  b  assumed  that  capital  b  trans¬ 
ferred  abroad  ?  Assume  A  has  £10,000  in  the  X  Iron  Co.  of  Sheffield, 
and  wbhes  to  transfer  into  the  Y  Shipping  Co.  of  Hamburg.  Through 
the  medium  of  hb  broker  he  finds  a  buyer  of  X  shares,  and  a  seller  of 
Y  shares.  So  far  from  the  resources  of  either  industry  being  either 
crippled  or  increased  they  have  literally  no  more  concern  or  interest 
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in  the  transaction  than  that  of  making  an  entry  in  their  shareholders’ 
register.  Their  assets,  their  turnover,  their  employees,  their  dividend- 
earning  capacity  are  absolutely  unaffected  by  this  so-called  transfer 
of  capital  abroad,  which  is,  in  reality,  no  transfer  of  capital  at  all,  as 
witness  their  balance-sheets,  showing  the  same  amount  of  plant, 
machinery,  land,  buildings,  ships,  etc.,  but  only  an  exchange  of  owner¬ 
ship,  and  that  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  meant  by  the  alarming  cry, 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  lately,  of  capital  leaving  the 
country. 

Perhaps  the  question  can  be  more  easily  approached  from  the  other 
side,  as  it  were.  It  is  claimed  that  by  investing  capital  abroad  rather 
than  at  home  the  home  resources  are  neglected,  and  unemployment, 
to  that  extent,  fostered.  Let  us  grant  the  hypothesis  and  see  where  it 
leads  us.  In  order  to  prevent  this  evil  effect  we  will  assume  a  tax  of 
100  per  cent,  placed  upon  all  incomes  derived  from  abroad.  What  would 
the  result  be  ?  Every  holder  of  foreign  stocks  would  find  the  annual 
yield  of  these  securities  to  be  exactly  nil,  the  entire  dividend  being 
absorbed  by  the  tax.  Similarly  no  one  in  England  would  purchase 
the  holdings,  all  Englishmen  being  likewise  debarred  from  receiving 
any  income  therefrom.  Abroad,  however,  purchasers  might  be  found. 
But  since  every  Englishman’s  holding  had  been  suddenly  struck  value¬ 
less,  and  he  had  thereby  become  a  willing  seller,  the  whole  of  the  British 
holding  would  be  readily,  if  not  immediately,  placed  on  the  market. 
A  very  considerable  slump  in  the  value  of  these  stocks  and  shares  on 
the  London  money  market  would  ensue.  The  ownership  of  foreign 
industries  would  pass  to  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for  an  old  song. 
It  would  be  like  a  national  agreement  to  let  any  foreigner  have  our 
waterworks  in  the  Argentine  and  our  harbours  in  China  for  less  than 
half-price. 

It  is  precisely  for  that  very  half-price,  which,  by  our  hypothesis, 
must  be  invested  in  England,  that  we  are  anxious  to  sell  our  foreign 
railways  and  harbours,  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  will  reply.  The 
foreign  railways  do  not  employ  a  single  British  workman ;  half  their 
value  invested  in  England  would  employ  a  great  many. 

But  would  it !  As  I  have  contended  above,  it  would  merely  be  a 
transfer  of  ownership,  not  an  increase  of  resources.  Take  an  illustrative 
case.  An  Indian  railway,  worth,  say,  £2,000,000,  may  be  owned  by 
English  shareholders.  At  the  same  time  a  syndicate  of  native  Indians 
may  own  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill  worth  £20,000.  Then  the  English 
Government,  in  the  mistaken  interest  of  the  working  classes,  steps  in, 
and  prohibits  foreign  investments.  The  £2,000,000  is  rendered  worth¬ 
less  to  the  English  holder.  He  will  be  glad  to  sell  for  £20,000  if  no 
foreigner  will  bid  higher.  This  the  Indian  syndicate  are  prepared  to 
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give,  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  money,  sell  their  cotton  mill.  The  ex¬ 
propriated  Indian  railway  shareholders,  in  search  for  a  home  invest¬ 
ment,  buy  it.  The  net  result  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  dividends  will  be 
that  we  shall  have  exchanged  an  Indian  railway  worth  £2,000,000  for 
a  cotton  mill  in  Lancashire  worth  £20,000.  Employment  is  not  affected. 
Railway  and  cotton  mill  go  on  as  before.  Their  ownership  only  is 
transferred. 

The  whole  fallacy  seems  to  consist  in  regarding  capital  as  a  liquid 
sort  of  commodity,  which  can  readily  be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  transferable.  Its  ownership  only  is  transferable. 
We  cannot  call  in  our  foreign  capital.  It  is  already  fixed  abroad.  It 
consists  of  railways  in  India,  harbours  in  China,  tramways  in  Peru, 
and  there  it  must  remain.  We  can  transfer  our  ownership.  We  can 
exchange  all  this  property  for  any  home  industry  which  a  foreigner 
may  own.  If  we  do  this  by  the  method  of  taxing  foreign  dividends, 
we  are  likely  to  make  a  bad  bargain  out  of  it,  the  English  holder  being 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining.  But  even  if  we  make  a  good 
bargain,  it  can  have  no  possible  effect  on  the  labour  market. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  case  would  be  different  when  we  are 
dealing  with  what  might  be  called  foreign  enterprise  rather  than  purely 
foreign  investment.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  starting  a  tramway  service  in  Constantinople,  where  they 
have  not  previously  had  one,  or  starting  one  in  Birmingham  in  a  district 
where  they  ate  not  already  served.  The  case  for  discouraging  the 
foreign  investment  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  home  may  be  thought 
in  this  instance  to  stand  upon  a  different  footing. 

Yet  the  same  fallacy  is  apparent.  We  picture  a  certain  individual 
possessed  of  the  necessary  resources  for  organizing  a  tramway  system. 
We  suppose  that  whether  he  will  confer  his  boon  upon  Birmingham  or 
Constantinople  depends  upon  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  treats  him  most  leniently  in  the  way  of  taxes. 
But  we  assume  that  these  resources  were  only  a  latent  potentiality 
before  investment  and  became  operative  immediately  after.  This 
cannot  be  so.  If  he  is  a  capitalist  possessed  of  £10,000,  that  money, 
that  capital,  is  already  represented  by  property,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  measure  the  value.  It  will  be  represented  by  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  etc.,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  still  true,  as  shown  above, 
that  the  home  industry  will  be  tmaffected  by,  and  will  employ  the  same 
number  of  labourers  before  as  after  the  capitalist’s  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Similarly  the  people  of  Constantinople  can  have  their  tramway 
service  if  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  if  they 
are  prepared  to  export  sufficient  goods  to  purchase  the  iron  rails  and 
the  cars  to  run  thereon.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  may  still,  as  it 
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were,  hire  them,  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  fares  sufficient  not  only 
to  cover  working  expenses,  but  also  an  annual  percentage  to  the  foreign 
owner  of  the  goods.  This  is  simply  what  foreign  investment  amounts 
to.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  that  of  the  tramway  service  in 
Constantinople,  we  should  be  lending  to  the  Turks  the  rails  and  electric 
cars,  and  receiving  in  the  shape  of  anmial  interest  the  hire  money. 
And  so  far  from  encouraging  employment  at  home,  a  tariff  upon  the 
interest  received  would  have  the  reverse  effect.  The  capitalist  would 
not  only  be  debarred  from  receiving  his  interest,  but  the  manufacturers 
of  steel  rails  and  tramway  cars  would  have  so  much  less  work  to  do. 

P.  PiQOTT. 


India  and  the  Opium  Traffic. — In  this  note  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  the  opium  traffic  in  its  recent  developments. 

It  will  first  be  necessary,  however,  to  clear  the  groimd  by  bringing 
together  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  importation  of 
opium  by  the  Chmese. 

First,  then,  as  to  production.  •  The  poppy  has  been  cultivated  in 
China  since  the  eleventh  century,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
abuse  until  a  much  later  date.  In  1906  the  total  Chinese  production 
was  estimated  at  330,000  piculs,*  of  which  the  two  western  provinces 
of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan  supplied  two-thirds.  Formerly,  home-grown 
opium  was  subjected  to  excise  duties  and  transit  taxes  which  varied 
in  nature  and  amount  from  province  to  province.  In  1906  these  im¬ 
posts  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  uniform  transit  tax  of  115  taels 
per  picul.  The  cost  of  production  of  one  picul  of  opium  being  estimated 
at  about  210  taels,^  the  incidence  of  the  tax  works  out  at  more  than 
50  per  cent,  on  all  opium,  save  that  which  is  consumed  on  the  spot. 
The  total  revenue  derived  from  this  tax  was  estimated  in  1907®  at 
£6,500,000,  of  which  about  one-quarter  reached  the  central  Government, 
the  rest  being  utilized  by  the  provinces. 

Next,  as  to  importation.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  opium 
imported  mto  China  comes  from  India.  The  Indian  supply,  as  is  well 
knovra,  is  produced  under  two  different  systems.  Under  the  first 
system  the  Indian  Government  itself  supervises  the  manufacture,  and 
the  opium  so  obtained  is  sold  by  auction  at  Calcutta  to  the  China  mer¬ 
chants.  Under  the  second  system  the  opium  is  produced  in  native 
states  without  any  Government  supervision  and  is  allowed  to  pass  out 
for  export  on  payment  of  a  transit  duty. 

The  first  kind  of  opium  is  known  as  Bengal ;  the  second  as  Malwa 

>  A  picul  =  1331  lbs.  *  China,  No.  1  (1908)  [Cd.  3881],  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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opium.  The  cost  of  production  in  India  is  roughly  the  same  as  in 
China.  The  transit  tax  on  Malwa  opium  is  Rs.  600,  or  about  288  taels 
per  picul,  whilst  the  incidence  of  the  monopoly  tax  on  Bengal  opium 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  auction  price.  In  1907,  when  prices  were 
normal,  the  monopoly  tax  worked  out  at  433  taels  per  picul. 

In  addition  to  this,  Indian  opium  is  further  taxed  at  the  time  of 
import  into  China.  By  the  terms  of  the  Cheefoo  Convention  all  such 
opium  is  bonded  until  sold.  When  sold  the  importer  pays  the  import 
duty  (of  30  taels)  and  the  purchaser  pays  the  local  dues  or  li-kin  (of 
80  taels),  after  which  the  opium  receives  a  customs  stamp  to  allow 
free  circulation  in  the  country.  The  Chinese  Government  is  debarred 
by  treaty  from  altering  the  rates  of  duty  on  imports,  including  opium, 
and  also  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  is  obliged  to  permit  British  merchants 
resident  in  treaty  ports  to  “  carry  on  their  mercantile  transactions 
with  whatever  persons  they  please.”  French  merchants  were  accorded 
similar  privileges  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

The  amount  of  opium  imported  into  China  in  1906  was  as  follows  : — 


From  Bengal 
„  Malwa 
„  Other  countries 


Piouls. 

38,966\_, 

14,468;“'^30 

795 


Total  . .  64,225 


The  total  consumption  of  China  in  1906,  therefore,  was — 


Piculs. 

Native  opium  . .  . .  . .  . .  325,270 

Foreign  opium  .  64,225 


Total  . .  379,496 


or  22,588  tons,  of  which  about  one-seventh  came  from  India. 

Indian  opium  is  stronger  than  Chinese  opium  in  the  proportion  of 
about  4  or  4  J  to  3.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  supposed  to  be  of  higher  quality 
and  commands  a  considerably  greater  price.  Chinese  opium,  moreover, 
is  frequently  adulterated. 

We  may  now  consider  the  history  of  the  anti-opium  movement  in 
China.  In  September,  1906,  there  appeared  an  Imperial  Decree  stating 
that  the  opium  habit  must  be  eradicated  within  a  period  of  ten  years. 

I  This  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  proposals  for  the  carrying  out 

I  of  the  Decree.  Of  these  proposals  the  most  important  were  (1)  To 

restrict  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  order  to  remove  the  root  of  the 
evil.  (2)  To  issue  licences  to  smokers  in  order  to  prevent  others  from 
contracting  the  habit.  (3)  To  manufacture  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
the  opium  habit  under  official  control.  (4)  To  forbid  strictly  the  smoking 

of  opium  by  officials.  (5)  To  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  prohibition 
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\  of  the  import  of  foreign  opium.  In  accordance  with  this  last  article 
the  following  proposals  were  laid  before  the  British  Government : — 

“  The  trade  in  Chinese  native  opium  is,  by  order  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  be  discontinued  within  ten  years.  But  if  this  reform 
is  to  have  any  effect  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  must  be  pro¬ 
hibited  within  the  same  period  so  that  both  come  to  an  end  together. 
Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  amount  of  imported  Indian  opium  ought 
to  be  reduced  year  by  year,  and,  taking  the  average  of  the  five  years 
1901  to  1905  as  the  basis  of  reduction,  we  request  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  imported  Indian 
opium  by  one-tenth  every  year,  starting  from  1907.  .  .  .  The  duty 
on  native  opium  has  now  been  raised  to  115  taels.  On  Indian  opium, 
which  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  native  article,  the  duy  is  110  taels.  .  .  . 
What  the  Chinese  Government  fears,  therefore,  is  that  this  cheapness 
of  Indian  opium '  will,  combined  with  its  extra  strength,  aggravate 
the  vice  of  opium  smoking  and  so  defeat  the  policy  of  prohibition. 
The  Chinese  Government  accordingly  request  the  British  Government 
to  consent  to  doubling  the  import  duty  upon  Indian  opium  by  raising 
it  to  220  taels  a  picul.” 

In  replying  to  these  proposals  the  British  Government  refused  to 
consent  to  the  doubling  of  the  import  duty  until  they  had  obtained 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  universality  of  the  new  tax  of  115 
taels  a  picul,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  enhancement,  and  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  Indian  and  native  opium.  With  regard  to  the  first  proposal, 
relative  to  the  restriction  of  imports,  the  British  Government  pointed 
out  that  such  restriction  would  require  the  consent  of  all  the  Treaty 
Powers,  and  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  the  exports  from  India 
to  countries  beyond  the  seas  should  be  reduced  annually  by  one-tenth 
of  the  average  Chinese  consumption  of  Indian  opium,  i.e.  51,000  chests.® 

A  stipulation  was  added,  however,  to  the  effect  that  such  reduction 
would  be  discontinued  after  three  years  should  it  then  be  found  that 
equivalent  reductions  were  not  being  made  in  the  production  of  opium 
in  China.  Eventually  a  provisional  agreement  was  concluded  between 
the  two  Powers  for  the  reduction  of  Indian  exports  of  opium  by  5,100 
chests  annually,  dating  from  January  1, 1908 ;  the  Chinese  Government 
having  agreed  to  postpone  the  proposed  enhancement  of  import  duty. 

It  now  remained  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions.  Upon  this  task  they  embarked  with  surprising 
vigour,  and  the  latest  reports  would  seem  to  show  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  complete  suppression  of  poppy 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact  Indian  opium  commands  a  much  higher  price  in  China 
than  the  native  article. 

*  1  chest  =s  1  piouL 
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cultivation  even  in  the  more  remote  provinces  such  as  Yunnan '  and 
Szechuan.  Officials  who  failed  to  obey  the  Government  order  for  the 
immediate  discontinuance  of  smoking  were  relentlessly  dismissed,  and 
cultivators  who  continued  to  produce  the  forbidden  crop  were  fined, 
beaten,  and  sometimes  even  decapitated.  In  some  cases  military 
force  has  been  used  to  destroy  poppy  crops  or  to  punish  recalcitrant 
cultivators.  The  income  formerly  obtained  from  the  taxation  of 
opium  has  been  replaced  chiefly  by  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  salt  and  on 
the  tax  on  pigs  slaughtered  for  food. 

“  Generally  speaking,”  says  Mr.  Consul  Ely,®  “  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  different  localities  will  be  largely  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  that  fresh  taxes  will  spring  up  according  to  place  and  circumstance. 
Some  districts  report  new  levies  on  inns,  coal,  tea-shops  [10  cash 
per  table  per  diem],  and  paper.” 

In  a  country  such  as  China,  where  official  statistics  are  practically 
non-existent,  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  In  December, 
1910,  the  Foreign  Office  estimated  this  reduction  at  25  per  cent.,  whilst 
The  Friend  of  China  *  considers  that  75  per  cent,  is  a  very  moderate 
figure.  But  whatever  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  reduction,  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  part  of  this  rise  b  no  doubt 
due  to  the  large  purchases  by  dealers,  “  in  the  hope  that  when  scarcity 
raises  the  price  to  fancy  figures  they  may  make  huge  profits.”  * 

Mr.  Consul  Brenan  tells  of  private  families  boasting  to  have  laid 
in  enough  opium  to  last  them  for  fifty  years  to  come.®  Such  private 
hoarding  would  especially  affect  Indian  opium  which,  being  of  a  higher 
quality  than  the  native  drug,  is  patronized  by  the  richer  classes  who 
could  afford  to  buy  large  quantities  at  one  time.  A  study  of  the  prices 
realized  at  the  weekly  auctions  in  Calcutta  shows  that,  from  an  average 
of  Rs.  1300  or  1400  per  chest  realized  during  1907, 1908,  and  the  first 
seven  or  eight  months  of  1909,  the  price  gradually  rose  until  it  reached 
the  extraordinary  level  of  Rs.  3,800  in  April,  1910.  From  that  level 
it  fell  to  Rs.  2,200  in  August,  but  soon  rose  again,  and  has  since  remained 
higher  than  Rs.  3000  per  chest.  From  this  large  and  sustained  increase 
in  price  two  important  results  have  followed.  First,  the  net  revenue 
derived  by  the  Indian  Government  from  its  opium  monopoly,  which, 
before  the  agreement  with  China  had  averaged  £3,500,000  per  annum, 
rose  to  £4,649,000  m  1908-9,  to  £4,418,000  m  1909-10,  and  to  £7,610,000 
in  1910-11.®  Secondly,  the  amount  of  opium  exported  from  India  to 

*  Vide  China,  No.  3  (1909)  [Od.  4967],  p.  36.  *  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

*  Jan.,  1911,  p.  95.  «  Ibid.,  p.  96.  *  China,  No.3  (1909),  p.  34. 

*  Part  of  this  rise  in  net  revenue  is  due  to  sales  of  opium  from  reserve  stock, 
the  expenses  of  production  of  ^diioh  have  been  debited  to  previous  years. 
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China  rose  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  total  exports  from  India. 
Before  1908,  out  of  an  average  of  67,000  chests  exported  from  India, 
51,000  had  gone  to  China.  The  annual  reduction  of  exports,  therefore, 
was  fixed  at  5,100  chests.  In  1909  and  the  following  years,  however, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices  in  China,  a  considerable  part  of  the  16,000 
chests,  formerly  sent  to  Hong  Eong,  Macao,  and  elsewhere,  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  China.  This  defect  in  the  scheme  of  reform,  though  only 
temporary  in  its  nature,  was  naturally  displeasing  to  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  “  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  accordingly  approached  by 
China  with  a  request  that  we  should  help  her  to  make  the  reduction  in 
her  imports  as  effective  as  the  reduction  in  our  exports ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  should  co-operate  in  preventing  any  part  of  the  16,000 
chests  which  used  to  go  to  Singapore  and  elsewhere  from  finding  its 
way  into  China.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  nothing  would  con¬ 
clusively  effect  this  purpose  except  a  definite  restriction  at  the  ports  in 
China  which  are  open  to  foreign  trade  ;  and  this  in  turn  would  require 
not  only  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  as  representing  India,  but 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  Treaty  Powers.”  *  As  a  result  of  the 
Chinese  representation  the  Indian  Government  decided  to  grant  export 
certificates  for  that  number  of  chests  which,  should  restriction  of  im¬ 
ports  be  agreed  to  by  the  Treaty  Powers,  would  be  the  purely  China 
supply. 

Another  cause  of  discussion  between  the  two  parties  to  the  anti¬ 
opium  agreement  arose  owing  to  the  alleged  violation  of  English  treaty 
rights  by  the  Chinese.  The  exact  details  of  the  facts  giving  rise  to 
these  disputes  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  when  obtained, 
their  bearing  upon  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
Governments,  of  the  opium  dealers  and  of  the  anti-opium  enthusiasts 
is  often  problematical.  The  most  important  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  institution  of  Government  monopolies,  or  other 
forms  of  taxation,  by  the  Chinese  local  authorities  with  the  object  of 
regulating  the  wholesale  trade  in  opium.  In  the  case  of  simple  extra 
taxation  being  imposed  upon  Indian  opium,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  supply 
will  not  be  affected,  the  price  in  China  wiU  not  rise,  but  the  tax  wUl  be 
deducted  from  the  monopoly  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government.  In 
the  case  of  a  local  monopoly  tax,  local  supply  may  be  affected  and  the 
price  may  rise.  In  any  case,  such  taxes  infringe  the  articles  of  the 
Cheefoo  Convention,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  strong  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  British  consuls. 

The  three-year  agreement  came  to  an  end  on  December  31,  1910, 
but  its  renewal  was  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  National  Assembly,  now  meeting  in  Pekin.  “  This  body,  the 
1  Indian  Financial  Statement,  1911-12.  Gazette  of  India,  March  4, 1911. 
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first  step  towards  a  Chinese  Parliament,  consists  of  two  hundred  members, 
one  half  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  the  other  half  selected  by  the 
Governors  and  Viceroys  from  lists  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies 
amongst  their  own  members.  It  was  opened  on  October  4  [1910]  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  took  up  as  its  first  business  a  matter  affecting 
opium  referred  to  it  by  the  Kuang-si  Assembly.  .  .  .  This  action  was 
followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  resolution  warning  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  sign  the  agreement  which  it  had  negotiated  with  our  own 
for  the  renewal  during  another  seven  years  of  the  existing  agreement 
with  regard  to  opium  exports  from  India  without  consulting  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  urging  an  appeal  to  Great  Britain  for  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  trade.”  ‘ 

Eventually,  in  May,  1911,  it  was  agreed  that  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  British  and  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ments  in  1907  should  continue  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  seven 
years  of  the  original  period,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  which 
the  most  important  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  China  to  diminish  its  production  of  native  opium  at  least  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  annual  export  of  opium  from  India  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  i.e.  by  one-tenth  annually. 

(2)  India  to  put  a  stop  to  its  exports  of  opium  in  less  than  seven 
years  if  proof  be  given  in  the  interval  that  the  production  of  Chinese 
opium  has  completely  ceased. 

(3)  Indian  opium  not  to  be  conveyed  to  any  province  in  China 
which  has  effectually  suppressed  the  cultivation  and  import  of  indigenous 
opium. 

(4)  The  present  consolidated  import  duty  to  be  increased  from  110 
to  350  taels  a  chest,  the  increase  to  take  effect  simultaneously  vrith 
the  imposition  of  an  equivalent  excise  upon  indigenous  opium. 

(5)  So  long  as  the  additional  article  of  the  Cheefoo  Convention  is 
in  force,  China  to  withdraw  all  restrictions  and  taxation  (such  as  those 
recently  imposed  in  Canton  on  the  wholesale  trade  in  Indian  opium) 
other  than  the  consolidated  import  duty  of  350  taels.  This  provision 
not  to  derogate  from  the  force  of  any  laws  published  or  hereafter  to  be 
published  by  China  for  the  suppression  of  opium  smoking  and  the 
regulation  of  the  retail  trade. 

(6)  During  the  calendar  year  1911  the  Government  of  India  to 
grant  export  certificates  for  30,600  chests,  reducing  the  number  pro¬ 
gressively  until  the  Chinese  exports  are  extinguished  in  1917. 

(7)  All  imcertified  Indian  opium  which  at  date  of  agreement  was  in 
bond  in  treaty  ports  or  which,  being  in  stock  at  Hong  Kong,  was  bona 
fide  intended  for  the  China  market,  to  be  marked  with  a  special  label 

»  The  Friend  of  Chin  ,  Jan.,  1911,  p.  69. 
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and  admitted  to  China  with  the  privileges  of  certified  opium,  and  under 
the  old  import  duty  of  110  taels.  The  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Canton 
to  be  open  for  two  months  to  the  import  of  further  uncertificated 
opium.  Thereafter  all  the  treaty  ports,  should  China  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  other  Treaty  Powers,  to  be  closed  to  uncertificated  opium. 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  normal  reduction  by  5,100  chests  the  exports 
from  India  to  China  to  be  still  further  reduced  during  the  years  1912, 
1913,  and  1914  by  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  uncertificated  opium 
admitted  to  the  privileges  described  above. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  agreement  is  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  old.  Not  only  is  India  pledged  to  put 
an  end  to  the  export  of  opium  to  China  in  less  than  seven  years  if  the 
Chinese  efforts  to  eradicate  native  production  are  completely  successful, 
but  China  has  also  gained  the  important  power  of  closing  each  province 
separately  to  imports  of  Indian  opium.  This  latter  provision  is  likely 
to  have  considerable  effects  on  the  opium  traffic.  Several  of  the  more 
central  provinces  will  soon  be  completely  free  from  poppy  cultivation, 
and  will  then  be  closed  to  Indian  opium.  True,  the  provision  states 
that  production  and  import  of  native  opium  must  be  effectively  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  suppression  of  cultivation  in 
any  one  province  will  result  in  extensive  smuggling  from  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  such  case,  however,  the  British  Consul,  if  he  attempts  to 
secure  the  strict  observance  of  the  agreement,  will  have  to  play  the 
ungrateful  part  of  advocat'us  diaboli,  a  part  in  which  he  will  probably 
receive  little  support  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  rise  in  the  consolidated  import  duty  will  result  simply  in  the 
transfer  of  the  proceeds  from  the  pocket  of  the  Indian  tax-payer  to  that 
of  his  Chinese  brother.  Indian  opium  being  produced  by  a  monopolist 
any  taxation  of  the  product  will  fall  upon  the  monopolist.  This  con¬ 
cession  can  only  be  justified  as  being  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Chinese 
undertaking  to  put  a  stop  to  local  restrictions  upon  the  wholesale 
trade  in  Indian  opium.  The  effect  of  the  provision  relating  to  “  un¬ 
certified”  opium  is  problematical.  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view 
it  must  be  entirely  satisfactory.  On  Indian  revenues  it  wiU  have,  of 
course,  an  unfavourable  effect  in  still  further  restricting  exports  of 
opium  during  1912,  1913,  and  1914. 

D.  A.  Babkeb. 


Women  and  State  Insubance. — The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  State 
Insurance  scheme  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  nation,  and  has 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  so  widespread  as  to  be  unique ;  but  it  is  just 
because  the  scope  of  the  scheme  is  so  broad  and  its  effects  so  far  reaching 
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that  its  every  provision  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
criticism  which  practical  industrial  experience  can  suggest.  In  particular, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wage-earning  woman  the  scheme  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

For  instance  (i),  considered  from  a  merely  actuarial  point  of  view,  the 
contributions  to  be  paid  by  women,  as  compared  with  those  to  be  paid 
by  men,  are  too  high.  This  apparent  discrepancy  may  be,  however, 
excused  by  the  statement  that,  generally  speaking,  the  incidence  of 
sickness  amongst  women  is  much  greater  than  amongst  men.  This 
greater  incidence,  however,  must  be  taken  in  conjxmction  with  the  child¬ 
bearing  function  of  women,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Insurance  Scheme  the  man’s  contribution  includes  a  Maternity  Insur¬ 
ance  in  respect  of  his  wife,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Maternity 
Insurance  payments  will  therefore  be  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely, 
chargeable  to  the  men’s  fund.  In  the  case  of  Maternity  Insurance 
paid  in  respect  of  women’s  contributions,  the  amount  is  a  substitute  for 
sickness  benefit  and  not  in  addition  thereto.  Further,  the  Maternity 
grant  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  medical  attendance,  to  which  all  con¬ 
tributors  are  entitled,  but  is  solely  in  respect  of  medical  benefit  and 
nursing,  and  no  cash  payments  will  be  made. 

But  even  if,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  incidence  of  sick¬ 
ness  amongst  women  generally  was  admitted  to  be  greater  than  amongst 
men,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  a  woman  leaves  her  trade  to 
marry  she  forfeits  all  benefit  until  such  time  as  she  may  be  a  widow 
and  a  wage-earning  contributor  again.  Even  when  the  proportion  of 
women  who  continue  as  wage  earners  after  marriage  is  allowed  for,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  incidence  of  sickness  is  much  less  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25  than  later  in  life,  and  it  is  between  those  ages  that 
the  great  mass  of  unmarried  women  are  wage  earners,  and  therefore 
contributors  under  the  scheme. 

(ii)  With  regard  to  domestic  servants,  there  appears  to  be  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  any  surrender  value  of  contributions  paid  by  them,  and  such 
surrender  value  should  surely  more  than  allow  for  any  extra  incidence 
of  sickness  generally.  In  the  Unemployed  Scheme  for  men  there  is 
provision  for  rebate  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  contributed  in  excess 
of  the  benefits  he  has  received.  Surely  this  principle  might  apply  with 
equal  justice  to  women  in  respect  of  Sickness  Insurance.  In  a  number 
of  women’s  Trade  Unions,  where  a  woman  has  paid  into  a  sick  fund 
for  two  years  or  more  without  receiving  sick  benefit  and  leaves  the  trade 
to  get  married,  it  is  a  custom  to  give  her  a  surrender  value  in  the  shape 
of  a  marriage  dowry.  The  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers 
refunds  50  per  cent,  of  all  contributions  paid  in. 

Of  all  women  concerned  in  the  scheme  the  domestic  servants  appear 
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to  be  the  least  fairly  treated  from  the  actuarial  standpoint.  No  abate, 
ment  is  to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  low  wages  so  long  as  board  and 
lodging  is  provided,  and  in  the  case  of  illness  no  money  benefit  is  to  be 
paid  if  the  servant  continues  to  board  with  her  employer.  At  the 
present  time  the  employer  of  a  domestic  servant  is  legally  obliged  not 
only  to  provide  medical  service  but  to  pay  the  full  board  wages  of  any 
servant  during  sickness,  or  to  give  her  notice  to  leave  his  employment, 
with  full  wages  in  lieu  thereof.  Therefore  the  position  of  domestic 
servants,  for  the  time  being,  will  be  worsened  and  not  improved  under 
the  State  Insurance  Scheme.  They  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  3d.,  whatever  their  wages  may  be,  without  receiving  any  additional 
benefit  to  that  already  assured  them  by  law.  Any  Friendly  Society 
catering  specially  for  domestic  servants  under  the  terms  of  the  scheme 
would  certainly  be  able  to  show  an  enormous  surplus. 

(iii)  The  proposals  are  specially  unfair  in  the  case  of  girls  and  boys 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  In  their  case,  there  is  apparently  to  be 
no  abatement  in  respect  of  low  wages.  The  full  contribution  of  3d.  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  4d.  in  the  case  of  boys  will  be  deducted,  no  matter 
how  small  the  wage  may  be.  It  is  true  that  if  they  receive  no  wages 
at  all  the  employer  is  liable  to  pay  the  whole  contribution,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  nature  of  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  young  people  is 
a  direct  incitement  to  employers  to  engage  workers  under  21  and  so  avoid 
being  penalised  for  the  payment  of  low  wages.  Even  were  the  benefits 
of  equal  scale,  the  scheme  would  press  unfairly  upon  young  people, 
but  in  the  case  of  children  under  16  there  is  to  be  no  benefit  except 
medical  and  sanatorium  benefit,  and,  in  the  case  of  young  persons 
between  16  and  21,  the  benefit  is  to  be  reduced  to  5s.  a  week  in  the  case 
of  young  men,  and  4s.  a  week  in  the  case  of  young  women.  The  proviso 
is  added  that  if  the  young  people  are  married  they  are  to  receive  full 
benefit.  But  surely  a  single  girl  between  18  and  21,  dependent  upon 
her  own  earnings,  is  as  much  in  need  of  full  benefit  when  ill  as  a  young 
married  woman  wage  earner  who  may  have  a  husband  to  help  her. 

To  sum  up,  the  ill-effects  of  these  provisions  would  appear  to  be : 
1.  To  encourage  the  under-paid  labour  of  young  people.  2.  To  dis¬ 
courage  a  newly-married  woman  from  giving  up  work  in  the  factory. 
3.  To  encourage  the  marriage  of  boys  and  girls. 

(iv)  The  abatement  of  contribution  proposed  in  the  case  of  employed 
contributors  of  either  sex  earning  less  than,  in  the  case  of  men,  2s.  6d. 
a  day,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  2s.  a  day,  and  the  penalization  of  the 
employer  paying  low  wages  are  valuable  as  a  concession  of  principle. 
The  varying  contribution,  however,  will  occasion  many  difficulties  in 
administration. 

The  proposal  as  it  stands  is  not  clear,  and  a  number  of  queries  suggest 
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themselves.  In  estimating  wages  for  payment,  is  a  week  to  consist  of 
six  days  or  five  and  a  half  days  ?  If  Saturday  is  to  count  as  a  half-day  it 
would  appear  that  women  earning  Ss.  6d.  would  require  to  pay  2d.  a 
week,  women  earning  over  11«.  would  require  to  pay  3d. ;  and  the  Id. 
contribution  would  apply  only  to  those  earning  8s.  3d.  a  week  or  less. 
If  Saturday  is  to  count  as  a  whole  day,  the  position  is  slightly,  but  only 
slightly,  improved. 

In  the  case  of  piece  work  one  wonders  how  wages  are  to  be  calculated. 
Is  the  average  wage  to  be  taken  for  a  period  or  are  varying  premiums 
to  be  paid  each  week  in  accordance  with  the  wages  earned  ?  In  the 
case,  alas !  too  common,  of  broken  time,  are  the  earnings  of  two  or 
three  days  to  be  estimated  as  a  week’s  earning ;  if  so,  in  the  very 
ordinary  case  of  a  woman  employed,  say,  for  three  days  at  2s.  2d.  per  day, 
earning  6s.  6d.  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  compulsory  contribution  of  3d. 
would  apparently  be  deducted.  This  would  affect  a  great  many  women 
workers,  especially  those  engaged  in  laundry  work  and  in  such  trades 
as  fruit  preserving. 

In  the  case  of  the  out  workers  and  home  workers  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  weekly  or  time  wages,  and  some  percentage  of 
piece-work  earnings  would  require  to  be  fixed.  But  here  in  those  trades 
where  middlewomen  are  employed  the  question  would  arise  as  to  who 
was  the  employer  under  the  Act.  This  would  apply  to  trades  like  the 
chain-making  trade  at  Cradley  Heath,  and  the  lace-finishing  trade  at 
Nottingham.  In  these  two  trades,  by  the  way,  a  minimum  wage  has 
already  been  fixed  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act  which  is  supposed  to 
be  “  free  and  clear  of  all  deductions.”  Will  the  sickness  contribution  be 
a  deduction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  ? 

In  the  third  Schedule  of  the  Bill  it  is  provided  that  deductions  may  be 
made  by  employers  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  Act  relating 
to  Truck,  or  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  but  no  reference  is  made  to 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act. 

(v)  What  is  to  be  the  position  in  the  case  of  the  seasonal  trades  ? 
In  many  trades  women  are  unemployed  for  many  weeks  during  each 
year.  How  are  such  women,  whose  wages  are  nearly  always  when 
working  full  time,  below  the  subsistence  level,  to  pay  the  accumulated 
arrears  ?  The  position  will  be  that  such  women  when  working  will 
have  a  compulsory  deduction  made  from  their  wages,  but  when  sick 
will  probably  be  disqualified  from  benefit  owing  to  arrears. 

There  is  only  one  possible  solution  to  all  these  anomalies,  and  that 
is  that  where  the  weekly  wage  is  below  subsistence  level,  say  15«.  a 
week,  in  the  case  of  the  single  woman,  and  that  is  certainly  not  too  high, 
there  should  be  no  contribution  payable  by  the  worker,  but  the  employer 
should  pay  the  whole  amount.  Where  a  worker  is  employed  for  a  portion 
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o!  a  week  her  wages  for  that  portion  should  be  reckoned  as  a  weekly 
wage,  i.e.  where  a  woman  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  15«.  a  week,  but  is  only 
employed  for  4J  days,  and  therefore  receives  less  than  15«.  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  she  should  come  under  the  non-contributory  scheme. 

The  State  is  not  entitled  to  exact  a  contribution  from  a  worker  whose 
wage  is  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  where  there  b  undenbbly 
no  margin.  It  b  unlikely  that  Friendly  Societies  will  accept  members 
without  any  contribution  in  addition  to  the  contributions  under  the 
scheme,  and  this  means  that  the  great  majority  of  women  will  be  forced 
into  the  Post  Office  contributory  scheme.  Post  Office  contributors  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  draw  out  more  than  the  contributions  paid  in, 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  if  they  leave  the  trade  and  marry,  the  con¬ 
tributions  paid  in  are  forfeited.  Such  a  proposal  can  only  be  described 
as  a  disadvantageous  scheme  of  compulsory  thrift. 

(vi)  Trade  Unions  must  be  adequately  safeguarded  under  the  Bill. 
As  it  stands  the  scheme  may  take  away  from  them  one  of  their  most 
important  functions.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
Provident  Sections  of  the  great  Trade  Unions.  Their  moral  effect  is 
tremendous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  newer  Unions,  the  Provident  Benefits 
are  often  a  great  inducement  in  the  enlisting  of  members.  This  is 
especblly  so  in  the  case  of  Women’s  Unions.  Often  we  have  enrolled 
large  numbers  of  women  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  Provident  side 
of  our  Unions,  and  who  have  afterwards  been  educated  on  the  protective 
side. 

Smaller  Trade  Unions,  especblly,  may  find  it  difficult  to  become 
approved  societies  under  the  Bill.  Their  membership  may  be  less  than 
10,000,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  form  an  Association  of  Societies 
specially  for  thb  purpose.  Again,  such  Unions  may  be  unable  to  give 
the  necessary  security,  and  even  if  they  succeeded  in  becoming  approved 
societies,  they  must  reorganize  their  whole  system  of  book-keeping  and 
dbtribution  of  benefits.  They  may  not  use  their  provident  funds  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  for  the  first  time  they  must  consent  to  outside 
interference  in  the  adjustment  of  their  finances.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  remain  outside  the  scheme  altogether  they  will  be  compelled  to 
drop  their  Sick  Insurance  Sections,  and  may  find  many  of  their  members 
transferring  to  ordinary  Friendly  Societies. 

(vii)  There  b  an  even  greater  danger  which  also  applies  especblly 
in  the  case  of  women.  Employers’  Sick  and  Superannuation  Clubs  are 
to  have  specbl  treatment,  and  the  membership  limit  is  not  to  apply 
in  their  case.  Any  Trade  Union  organiser  of  women  knows  that  the 
employer  who  objects  to  the  formation  of  a  Union  amongst  his  work¬ 
people  has  two  weapons,  either  or  both  of  which  he  invariably  uses. 
The  first  b  the  victimization  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Trade  Union ; 
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the  other,  and  often  more  successful,  method  is  the  formation  of  an 
opposition  Sick  and  Benefit  Club.  The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League 
has  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  formation  of  a  new  Trade  Union 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  such  clubs.  In  several  cases,  after  a 
Union  or  Branch  has  been  formed,  the  firm  has  held  a  meeting  in  the 
w'orks,  and  has  offered  to  subsidise  a  Works’  Sick  Club  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  pounds.  Sometimes  this  suggestion  is  coupled  with 
the  inviting  prospect  of  a  share  out  at  Christmas  or  a  trip  in  the  summer 
time,  and  the  effect  of  such  action  has  been  most  insidious.  In  other 
cases,  despite  the  Shops  Club  Act,  membership  of  the  Sick  Club  has 
been  made  compulsory,  and  the  contributions  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  the  workpeople.  They  can  often  barely  afford  a  small  contribution 
to  a  Union,  and  if  a  few  days  after  they  have  decided  to  make  an  effort 
to  spare  it,  they  find  they  have  to  make  a  compulsory  contribution  to 
the  employer’s  Sick  Club,  they  are  compelled  to  let  the  Union  go. 
Such  sick  clubs  will  get  a  new  lease  of  life  from  the  State  Insurance 
Scheme,  and  unless  the  proposals  in  relation  to  them  are  radically 
amended,  a  stampede  from  many  Women’s  Unions  is  assured. 

The  Bill,  of  course,  provides  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  representation  on  the  Committee  or  Body  of  Management  of  such 
fund  to  an  extent  exceeding  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  the  body. 
The  employer  may  openly  have  representation  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter, 
but  experience  suggests  that  he  will  have  also  the  remaining  three- 
quarter  representation  indirectly,  through  his  foremen  and  their  nomi¬ 
nees  amongst  the  workpeople.  If  such  Clubs  are  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  Scheme,  it  must  be  clearly  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  compulsion  on  any  worker  to  join  such  Clubs,  and  that  the  election 
of  Committees  and  Officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  But  the  Women’s 
Trade  Unions  caimot  possibly  be  adequately  safeguarded  so  long  as 
such  Clubs  are  allowed  to  participate  on  any  terms  in  the  Scheme. 

The  Trade  Unions  will  also  be  indirectly  affected  by  arrears  of  con 
tributions  in  the  case  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  A  provision  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  to  provide  that  no  account  shall  be  taken  of  any 
arrears  which  may  accrue  as  a  result  of  a  Trade  Dispute.  The  relation 
of  the  scheme  to  industrial  diseases  will  require  to  be  carefully  watched. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  against  adding  additional  dangerous  trades 
to  the  schedule  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act ;  and  to  make 
sick  insurance  a  substitute  for  compensation.  As  it  is  we  are  only  able 
to  put  a  portion  of  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  employer  who 
makes  a  profit  out  of  an  unhealthy  trade,  and  it  is  most  imdesirable 
that  any  fraction  of  that  portion  should  be  borne  even  by  the  State — 
much  less  by  the  unfortunate  worker,  whom  no  monetary  benefit  can 
really  compensate  for  loss  of  health,  and  who  must,  in  any  case,  bear 
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the  bulk  of  the  burden.  The  provisions  of  the  excessive  sickness  clauses, 
valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  really  meet  this  point,  and  careful  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  necessary. 

The  State  Insurance  Bill  is  undoubtedly  an  honest  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  big  and  difficult  problem,  but  while  our  criticism  should  be 
constructive  it  must  be  searching  and  complete.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
object  of  the  Bill  must  not  blind  us  to  its  defects,  and  no  pains  must  be 
spared  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  least  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 

H.  Stocks. 

The  Economic  Section  op  the  British  Association,  Portsmouth, 
1911. — The  Section  had  a  distinctly  successful  meeting,  but  the  faithful 
few  who  attended  it  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  poor  support 
given  by  those  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  economic  teaching  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  the  President  of  the  Section,  devoted 
his  address  to  the  land  taxes  of  Australasia.  This  covered  the  wide 
field  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Australian  Dominion  on  different 
forms  of  landed  property.  Mr.  C.  F.  Bickerdike’s  paper  on  “  Taxation 
of  Land  Values”  approached  the  same  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
English  municipal  development.  The  first  day  closed  with  a  paper  by 
Prof.  E.  Waxweiler  on  “  How  do  Wages  Vary  ?  ” 

The  second  day  opened  with  papers  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Bowley  on  “  Wages 
and  the  Mobility  of  Labour,”  and  by  Mr.  R.  a  Ababrelton  on  “  The 
National  Labour  Exchanges.”  In  adequately  guarded  language.  Prof. 
Bowley  traced  out  the  effect  of  movements  of  labour  on  the  rates  and 
amounts  of  wages  in  the  districts  affected.  Mr.  T.  Howard  Reed’s 
paper,  “  India  with  respect  to  the  World’s  Cotton  Supply,”  elicited  an 
interesting  discussion  by  several  members  of  the  audience  who  had 
lived  in,  or  knew  about,  India. 

Monday’s  session  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  public 
finance  of  Ireland.  Prof.  C.  H.  Oldham’s  opening  paper,  which  was 
confined  to  a  presentation  of  the  facts,  was  followed  by  a  paper  from 
the  Unionist  standpoint  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Horner,  K.C.,  M.P.  Mr.  P.  D. 
Kenny  supported  the  latter.  To  the  layman  there  seemed  to  be 
divergence  of  opinion  on  all  points  but  one,  namely  that  in  any  case 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  be  called  upon  in  the  event  of  the 
separation  of  British  and  Irish  finances. 

On  the  last  day  “  The  Arrangements  for  Reciprocal  Trade  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.”  were  advanced  with  fervour  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mallet.  The  Section  was  indebted  to  its  President  for  a  very  able 
statement  of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan  contributed  a  paper  on  “  A  Positive  Method  of 
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Economic  Inquiry.”  The  author’s  book,  expounding  more  fully  the 
nature  of  this  highly  original  method,  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to 
some  economic  students.  Contributions  were  also  received  and  read 
by  Miss  C.  Smith  Rossie,  on  certain  features  in  the  Continental 
Administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Philip  on  Calendar 
Reform,  and  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Stein  on  the  possibility  of  introducing 
the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  improvised  debate  on  “  Methods  of 
Settling  Industrial  Disputes.”  The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves  analysed 
the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Hon.  S. 
Mauger  dealt  on  similar  lines  with  the  operation  of  the  Australian  Wages 
Boards.  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  summarized  the  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  necessities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
uttering  a  caution  against  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  Colonial  methods, 
he  advocated  a  strengthening  of  the  powers,  already  possessed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  of  intervention  at  the  request  of  the  parties  in 
dispute. 

It  should  be  possible  after  a  year’s  interval  to  tackle  more  thoroughly 
the  tremendously  interesting  problems  here  raised.  May  I  therefore  be 
permitted  to  suggest  unofficially  to  readers  of  this  Review,  both  young 
and  old,  that  they  should  attend  next  year’s  meeting  with  a  view  to 
discussing  these  or  other  subjects  of  equally  pressing  importance  ? 
It  was  whispered  by  the  zealous  at  Portsmouth  that  little  was  to  be 
hoped  for  during  the  existence  of  the  present  management,  and  even 
that  the  Section  itself  would  ere  long  be  extinct ;  to  avoid  which  latter 
evil  economists  are  requested  to  muster  at  Dundee  in  1912,  even  at 
the  risk  of  contributing  to  the  temporary  prolongation  of  the  former. 

C.  R.  Fay. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — In  the  Economic  Journal  for 
September,  Mr.  Reginald  Lennard  has  a  short  article  on  the  “  Glovem- 
ment’s  Scheme  for  Insurance  against  Unemployment,”  in  which  he 
urges  that  the  Bill  must  not  be  hurried  through,  but  also  that  the  scheme 
should  begin  next  May,  while  unemplo3rment  is  at  a  minimum.  The 
first  part  of  an  essay  on  “  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Railway 
Rates,”  by  Professor  Eldgeworth,  considers  railways  as  public  works, 
characterized  by  monopoly  of  such  a  kind  as  to  justify  the  intervention  of 
the  State.  Mr.  White  discusses  the  “  Reform  of  Income-tax  and  Estate 
Duty,”  advocating  a  system  founded  on  logarithmic  proportion.  This 
system,  stated  in  general  terms,  means  that  the  proportion  of  tax-unit 
to  be  paid  on  any  income  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  number  of  tax- 
units  which  it  contains.  Mr.  H.  Dodwell,  writing  on  “  A  Gold  Currency 
in  India,”  doubts  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  such  a  system. 
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The  first  article  in  the  Eugenics  Review  for  July  b  by  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver,  on  “  Lead  Poisoning  and  the  Race.”  Dr.  A.  F.  Tredgold  writes 
on  ”  Eugenics  and  the  Future  Progress  of  Man,”  and  concludes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  restrictive  legblation  against  propagation  by  the 
feeble-minded.  Other  articles  deal  with  “  Crime  and  Eugenics  in 
America,”  by  Arthur  St.  John ;  “  Heredity  and  Destitution,”  by  W . 
C.  D.  Whetham  ;  and  “  The  Aristocracy  of  Infancy  and  the  Conditions 
of  its  Birth,”  by  Dr,  R.  J.  Ewart. 

To  the  Local  Government  Review  for  June  a  new  feature  is  added — 
a  series  of  short  articles,  by  legal  contributors  “  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Local  Government  law,”  on  current  legal  topics.  Mr. 
Arnold  Freeman  discusses  the  question  of  “  Recovery  of  Cost  under  the 
Poor  Law,”  with  a  view  to  standardizing  relief  charges  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  relatives  whose  “  ability  to  pay  ”  is  recognized.  There  is  abo 
a  severe  criticism  of  the  position  taken  up  in  a  previous  issue  that 
“  certain  of  the  advantages  of  the  double  chamber  system  have  even 
greater  force  in  local  than  in  national  government  ” ;  and  another 
article  emphasizes  the  growing  tendency  of  most  of  the  Government 
departments  to  confuse  the  judicial  with  the  administrative  function. 

Kindred  topics  are  treated  in  the  July  number  under  the  title  of 
”  National  and  Local  Services,”  by  Mr.  J.  E,  Allen.  The  probable 
ftnancbl  and  administrative  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of 
“  The  Proposed  Local  Health  Committees,”  under  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Scheme,  to  the  county  medical  authorities  are  criticized  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse.  An  aspect  of  local  responsibility  which 
rarely  receives  much  attention  b  emphasized  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hoare  in 
an  article  on  “  The  Aesthetic  side  of  Municipal  Work.”  “  Practical 
Town  Planning  ”  is  to  be  treated  in  detail  in  a  series  of  six  articles  by 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  the  first  of  which  appears  in  thb  month’s  issue. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  writes  in  the  Socialist  Review  for  May  on  “  Poor  Law 
Reform,’*  with  special  reference  to  Unemployment.  Mr.  T.  D.  Benson 
advocates  the  nationalization  of  the  railways  and  mines,  and  the 
municipalization  of  the  milk  and  coal  supplies.  Two  other  articles 
discuss  aspects  of  the  education  question,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Simons  describes 
the  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  France. 

The  June  number  has  an  article  on  ”  Race  Suicide  in  the  United 
States,”  which  suggests  that  the  country  is  becoming  more  and  more 
Slavonic.  Among  other  questions  considered  are  ”  Socialism  and 
Value,”  and  “  Socialbm  and  Democracy.” 

The  “  Medical  Clauses  of  the  Insurance  Bill,”  “  Constructive  Socialism  ” 
and  the  ”  Administration  of  Labour  Laws  in  Europe,”  are  among  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  July  number. 
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The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August  begins  with  an  article 
on  “Street  Railway  Rates,  with  especial  reference  to  Differentiation,” 
in  which  G.  P.  Watkins  defends  the  American  tramway  practice  of  charg¬ 
ing  five  cents  for  all  distances,  and  certainly  finds  a  good  many  sound 
arguments  in  its  favour.  “  The  German  Imperial  Tax  on  the  Unearned 
Increment,”  by  Robert  C.  Brooks,  gives  an  account  of  the  law  of 
February  14,  1911,  which  is  supplemented  by  an  appendix  in  which 
the  law  itself  b  translated  into  English.  “  Unearned  ”  in  Professor 
Brooks’  title  is  apparently  merely  a  gloss  of  his  own,  as  the  law  itself, 
like  its  English  counterpart,  speaks  simply  of  “  increment  ”  without 
any  adjective.  It  does  not  pretend  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
earned  and  unearned,  but  simply  taxes  the  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  the  immoveable  property  was  bought  and  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold,  with  certain  definite  allowances  for  money  spent,  Ac. 
Consequently  it  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  “  site  value,”  which  only 
serves  to  obscure  the  working  of  the  British  Act.  It  is  progressive, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  the  increment,  from  2s.  in  the  £  when 
the  increment  is  not  over  10  p.c.,  to  6s.  in  the  £  when  it  is  over  290  p.c. 
But  2'4d.  in  the  £  is  taken  off  these  rates  for  each  year  that  has  elapsed 
during  the  period  in  which  the  increment  has  accrued.  The  Empire  is 
to  have  half  the  proceeds,  the  States  one-tenth,  and  the  localities  the 
remaining  four-tenths,  with  the  right  to  add  amoimts  equal  to  these 
four-tenths,  but  no  more.  Other  articles  are,  “  The  Paper  Industry 
in  its  Relation  to  Conservation  and  the  Tariff,”  by  R.  R.  Hess ;  “  Tenancy 
in  the  North  Central  States,”  by  B.  J.  Hibbard ;  “  The  Check-off 
System  and  the  Closed  Shop  among  the  United  Mine  Workers,”  by  F.  A. 
King.  There  b  also  a  note  on  the  new  arrangement  for  the  gas  supply 
of  Paris,  and  a  very  useful  index,  in  two  parts — authors  and  subjects — 
to  the  first  25  vob.  of  the  Journal  completed  by  the  present  number. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Boudin,  under  the  title,  “  Government  by  Judicbry,”  gives  a  critical 
and  hbtorical  survey  of  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  Courts  of 
the  practice  of  annulling  both  State  and  Federal  Legislation  on  the  plea 
of  its  unconstitutionality.  Mr.  R.  P.  Brooks  presents  “  A  Local  Study 
of  the  Race  Problem,”  in  a  section  of  Georgb,  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  prosperity  of  members  of  the  negro  race  b  dependent  on  the  stimulus 
to  exertion  and  providence  afforded  by  the  close  proximity  of  enter¬ 
prising  white  neighbours.  Mr.  D.  Y.  Thomas  discusses  the  “  Southern 
Non-Slaveholders  in  1860,”  and  gives  reasons  why  “  the  slaveless 
white  man  ”  was  more  inclined  to  support  the  secession  movement  than 
the  great  slaveholders  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Boggs  describes  the  political  machi¬ 
nery  at  present  responsible  for  “  The  Government  of  India,”  and  its 
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evolution  from  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  General  Court  of  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  May,  Mr.  H.  P.  Willis  dis¬ 
cusses  President  Taft’s  “scientific”  proposals  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  concludes  that  the  tariff  will  remain  for  long  primarily  a 
political  issue.  Other  articles  deal  with  the  “  State  Debt  of  Ohio,”  and 
the  policy  of  “  land  grants  ”  for  internal  improvements. 

The  June  nuir’  jr  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Texas  Railway  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  practically  controlled  railway  development  in 
that  State,  directing  especial  attention  to  rates.  The  concluding 
article  on  the  “  State  Debt  of  Ohio  ”  shows  how  the  debt  was  in  the  end 
paid  off  in  spite  of  intervals  of  the  old  trickery.  A  discussion  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia  by  Mr.  V.  S.  Clark  reveals  the 
need  of  more  Federal  interference. 

The  July  number  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  recipro¬ 
city.  President  Taft’s  address  to  the  Western  Economic  Society  of 
Chicago  shows  forcibly  the  advantages  of  such  a  policy.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Willis  develops  the  thesis  that .  reciprocity  is  chiefiy  important  as 
“  necessitating  our  entering  into  similar  agreements  with  all  countries 
with  which  we  expect  to  enjoy  friendly  trade  relations,”  and  as  tending 
“  towards  less  exclusiveness.”  Professor  Taussig  also  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  reciprocity  is  “  a  breach  with  the  uncompromising 
phase  of  protection,”  but  holds  that  its  economic  consequences  will  be 
slight.  Mr.  E.  van  Dyke  Robinson  argues  that  the  farmer  cannot  be 
injured  by  reciprocity,  while  Mr.  G.  C.  White  maintains  the  contrary 
and  suggests  that  the  farmer  needs  protection  in  order  to  survive. 

In  the  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  May,  M.  Henri  Masoin  describes 
the  five  months’  strike  in  the  great  stone  quarries  at  Lessines.  The 
June  number  has  articles  on  the  recent  laws  passed  in  Germany  for 
the  protection  of  youth,  and  on  the  decadence  of  socialism  in  Belgium 
since  the  political  strike  of  1902,  by  M.  Defoumy.  In  the  July  issue 
M.  Ant.  Maliauskis  gives  an  encoura^g  account  of  the  increasing 
success  of  Co-operative  Agriculture  in  France  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

M.  Henri  Savatier  deals  with  “  Les  Variations  du  Socialisme  ”  in 
Le  Mouvemenl  Social  for  May,  contrasting  the  schemes  of  revolutionary 
Syndicalism  with  Parliamentary  Socialism;  and  M.  Saint-Leon  still 
finds  hope  for  the  small  tradesman  in  France.  The  June  number 
contains  articles  on  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  labour 
questions,  the  sociological  studies  of  the  Spanish  seminaries,  and  the 
legal  rights  of  married  women  to  own  property  in  France. 
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La  B^forme  Sociale  for  June  has  a  critical  sketch  by  M.  Hubert  Val- 
lereux  of  the  credit  grants  made  by  the  State  to  coH>perative  associa¬ 
tions  and  small  tradesmen,  and  an  account  of  the  legal  position  of  the 
increasing  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  France.  The  July  number 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  annual  congress  of  the  “  Soci6t6  d’EJeonomie 
Sociale,”  which  dealt  with  the  problems  of  adolescence. 

Dr.  Moeller  contributes  an  article  on  Canada  to  La  Revue  Generde  for 
June,  describing  the  relation  between  the  English  and  French  influences, 
and  advising  Belgians  to  emigrate  thither.  The  July  number  has  an 
instructive  account  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  evolution  of  the 
Belgian  bourgeoisie  since  1830. 

The  Annales  of  “  Le  Mus<5e  Social  ”  for  May  contains  an  account  of 
the  First  Congress  held  by  the  Friendly  Societies  of  South  America. 
The  Supplement  has  an  interesting  study  of  Co-operative  credit ;  and 
the  Jime  issue  begins  a  sketch  of  what  Germany  has  done  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  workpeople. 

An  article  on  “  The  Second  Bank  Crisis  in  China,”  by  G.  Boezi,  in  the 
Giomale  degli  Economisti  for  May  explains  the  effect  on  the  value  of 
the  Mexican  dollar  by  the  fact  that  all  debts  became  due  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  Theoretical  articles  on  the  distribution  of  incomes  and  on  the 
application  of  statistical  methods  are  contributed  by  G.  Mortara  and 
M.  Vecchi.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  agrarian  strike  in  the 
Ferrerese. 

The  problem  of  Morocco  is  discussed  by  Giulio  Castelli  in  the  Rivista 
Inlernazionale  for  May  and  June,  with  special  reference  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  diverse  rights  of  extra-territoriality  granted  to  foreigners. 
Signor  Faralli  concludes  his  study  of  Ek:onomic  Imperialism  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  May  number  ;  and  the  June  number  contains  the  beginning 
of  a  sketch  of  Pan-Germanism  by  Felice  de  Dominicis. 

Samfundets  Krav  for  May  has  a  criticism  by  Axel  Hoick  of  a  new 
brand  of  Socialism  invented  by  a  Swiss,  Dr.  T.  Schollenberger,  and 
called  “  Societisme.”  “  Under  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar,”  by  Axel  L. 
Bramsen,  is  an  account  of  the  gigantic  buildings  in  New  York.  F. 
Ingerslev  describes  how  “  The  Fight  with  Tuberculosis  ”  in  Denmark 
has  been  entirely  carried  on  by  private  initiative. 

In  the  Nationalokonomisk-Tidsshrift  for  May  and  June,  Marcus  Rubin 
offers  some  remarks  on  “  The  Old  Age  Pension  Law  of  1891.”  He  is 
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inclined  to  think  that  more  help  was  given  than  was  necessary,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  waste  and  leakage  went  on  in  the  administration. 

There  is  also  an  elaborate  account  of  “  The  Condition  of  Labour  as 
a  Legal  Problem  in  the  Scandinavian  Lands,”  by  A.  Hdyer,  and  an 
article  on  ”  The  Private  Telephone  Companies  in  Denmark,”  by  M. 
Gredsted. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 

AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  local  education  authorities 
have  furnished  particulars  as  to  the  working  of  the  Edxtcation  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910  (Cd.  5724, 
31  pp.,  2d.).  In  many  places  the  work  done  under  this  Act  is  still  in 
an  experimental  stage,  but  in  the  year  now  under  review  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  has  been  put  into 
operation.  The  total  number  of  meals  provided,  which  in  1908-9  was 
4,546,771  in  London,  and  9,671,789  elsewhere,  has  increased  to  7,335,469 
in  London,  but  elsewhere  shows  a  decrease  to  8,766,635.  The  total 
cost  of  these  meals,  including  working  expenses  for  the  year,  amounted 
to  £134,105.  This  expenditure  was  met  from  the  following  sources — 
money  provided  by  rates,  £125,372,  provided  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  £9813,  contributed  by  parents  or  Poor  Law  Guardians,  £906. 
The  Board  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  officers  attached  to  their 
Medical  Department  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  fuller  reports  on 
the  work  done  under  this  Act,  the  provision  of  meab  being  regarded  by 
them  as  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  medical  inspection. 
It  b  only  by  the  adminbtration  of  the  Act  of  1906  as  part  of  the  school 
medical  service  that  wasteful  and  reckless  expenditure  can  be  prevented 
and  full  value  obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  the  authority.  Even  if 
it  b  impracticable  for  the  school  medical  officer  personally  to  examine 
every  child  recommended  for  meals,  he  can  take  a  large  part  in  the 
selection,  and  ^ve  valuable  advice  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  food  and 
the  results  of  the  different  dietaries.  If  he  vbits  the  kitchens  and 
dining  centres  from  time  to  time,  he  can  see  that  satbfactory  methods 
are  adopted,  and  ensure  that  special  attention  b  given  to  the  more 
delicate  children,  and  to  those  whom  it  b  difficult  to  induce  to  eat  the 
food  provided.  He  will  abo  be  able  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  the 
children  benefit  by  the  food,  and  having  dbcovered  the  causes  of 
malnutrition,  will  be  able  to  advise  on  the  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion 
to  secure  a  remedy.  The  Board  have  not  yet  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  reports  of  school  medical  officers  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  officers  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
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organization  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meals.  It  is,  however,  gathered 
from  the  returns  that  there  were  70  cases  in  which  the  medic^  officer 
had  some  share  in  the  recommendation  of  the  children,  and  39  in  which 
the  recommendation  was  made  by  school  nurses.  In  the  previous  year 
the  numbers  were  55  and  30  respectively,  and  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  correlate  the  two  functions  of  the  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authority,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  expert  opinion  of  the  school 
medical  officer  in  the  selection  of  children  for  meals. 

A  few  instances  may  be  given  in  which  the  school  medical  officer  has 
actively  co-operated  in  this  work.  For  example,  at  Brighton  the  school 
medical  officer  reports  that  1633  children  were  examined,  and  a  report 
made  as  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  giving  free  meals  on  mescal 
grounds.  The  children  recommended  were  those  of  deficient  physique, 
deficient  weight  in  relation  to  height,  tuberculous  and  anaemic  c^dren, 
etc.  The  dietary  is  calculated  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  supplies  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  food  requirements  of  the  day  for 
children  of  14  years  of  age.  In  this  area  also  children  with  quiescent 
tubercle  have  been  given  a  glass  of  milk  daily  about  11  a.m.  If  possible, 
the  parent  pays  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost,  inquiry  being  made  by  the 
school  nurse. 

The  School  Medical  Officer  for  Ilford  reports  that  he  visited  one  of 
the  schools,  with  the  largest  proportion  of  poor  children,  and  found  the 
head  teacher  making  a  list  of  the  children  who  required  some  assistance 
in  the  way  of  feeding.  On  examining  them  he  found  that  they  were  in 
a  lamentably  deficient  physical  condition.  Out  of  a  roll  of  432  he 
found  70  who  were  in  this  state,  and  adds  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
children  being  in  this  condition  caUs  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
education  authority,  whatever  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  School  Medical  Officer  reports  that  on 
all  sides  one  hears  of  the  great  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children.  He  adds,  however,  there  is  still  room  for  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  educative  side  of  the  meals,  as  regards  the  training  of  the 
children  in  behaviour,  and  in  the  more  attractive  setting  out  of  tables, 
etc. 

In  regard  to  the  educative  side  of  the  work  as  distinguished  from 
the  medical  side,  the  Board  have  obtained  reports  from  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  visits  paid  by  them  to  the  dining-rooms.  In  some  cases  the  inspectors 
have  spoken  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  meals  and  of  the  good  educa¬ 
tional  effect  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  them.  The  children 
are  made  to  come  with  clean  hands,  are  marshalled  into  and  out  of  the 
rooms  in  an  orderly  manner,  grace  is  said  or  sung,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  eat  with  tidiness  and  behave  quietly  and  well.  But  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  too  apparent  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
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things.  The  children  are  reported  to  make  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
noise,  bolt  their  food,  and  generally  behave  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
This  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  partly  to  the  insufficient  number  and  unsuitability 
of  the  workers  in  charge  of  the  children. 

The  Board  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for  adequate 
supervision,  and  realize  that  when  a  large  number  of  children  have  to 
be  fed  in  such  buildings  as  happen  to  be  available,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  the  mere  serving  of  the  food  leaves  the  attendants  but  little 
leisure  for  exerting  a  humanizing  influence.  But  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made,  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  better  arrangements  might 
be  expected  than  those  which  exist  in  many  of  the  centres  from  which 
the  Board  have  received  reports,  and  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  opportunity  which  the  provision  of  meals  affords  for  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  lessons  in  cleanliness,  courtesy,  and  good  behaviour;  the 
immense  value  of  such  lessons  being  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
actual  food  itself,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  general  impression  of  colonies  was 
summed  up  in  the  idea  of  certain  lands  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  to  which  an  occasional  relative  departed,  and  from  which 
letters  arrived  at  long  intervals.  The  whole  conception  was  vague  and 
shadowy,  and  not  calculated  to  inspire  anything  in  the  shape  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  But  by  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  means  of  transit 
and  communication  this  view  had  entirely  changed,  and  even  the  man 
in  the  street  begins  to  regard  himself  as  a  citizen,  not  merely  of  these 
small  islands,  but  of  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Imperialism  is  in  the  air,  and  we  now  look  upon  our  colonies,  not  as 
dependencies,  but  as  portions  of  one  great  nation.  This  feeling  of 
kinship  was,  however,  more  or  less  quiescent  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
South  African  War,  when  it  manifested  itself  in  a  most  unmistakable 
fashion.  Volunteers  came  forward  from  all  points  of  the  Empire,  men 
trained  to  arms  and  endurance,  and  we  began  to  realize  how  great  a 
'  work  had  been  going  forward  during  those  silent  years,  and  how  wide 

I  were  our  resources  in  a  time  of  need.  This  living  sense  of  relationship 

is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  war,  and  our  states- 
.  men  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  feeling,  for  since  that 

I  time  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  bring  about  a  fuller  under- 

I  standing  between  the  various  groups  which  go  to  make  up  Greater 

Britfun. 

Conferences  on  various  subjects  have  been  held  from  time  to  time, 
I  with  excellent  results.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  conferences  on 

\  education,  the  possible  results  of  which  are  incalculable.  The  first, 

i  convened  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  was  held  in  1907,  to  which 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  gave  a  pledge,  whose  outcome  was  the 
Imperial  Education  Conference  of  1911. 

The  discussions  embodied  in  the  Seport  of  the  Imperial  Education 
Conference,  1911  (Cd.  5666,  267  pp..  Is.),  were  of  a  practical  nature. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  delegates 
upon  the  work  already  accomplished  as  the  outcome  of  the  1907  confer¬ 
ence.  Ten  meetings  were  held,  and  Mr.  Hornell,  Assistant  Director 
of  Special  Inquiries  at  the  Board  of  Education,  acted  as  Secretary. 
Amongst  other  interesting  topics  the  following  were  discussed  :  arrange¬ 
ments  for  mutual  recognition  of  teacher’s  certificates ;  the  recruiting 
of  candidates  for  educational  appointments  in  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
including  India ;  the  confirmation  of  the  qualification  of  teachers  for 
employment  in  public  elementary  schools  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Overseas  Dominions  ;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  cost  of  instruction  and  cost  of  living  in  connexion  with 
advanced  technical  colleges  and  universities ;  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Board’s  Science  and  Art  examinations  in  the  Overseas 
Dominions  in  view  of  the  changes  contemplated  in  those  examinations ; 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Educa¬ 
tion  Bureau ;  the  simplification,  improvement,  and  uniformity  of 
English  spelling  ;  the  organization  of  educational  facilities  for  sparsely 
populated  districts  ;  the  boy  scout  movement  and  its  relation  to  nature 
study ;  and  problems  connected  with  the  education  of  aborigines. 

Since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
consideration  of  Japan  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  world’s  politics ; 
and  that  she  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  nations  of  the  west  is 
evidenced  by  her  vigorous  activity  both  in  regard  to  her  policy  of 
reform  at  home  and  her  attitude  towards  international  questions. 
Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  country’s  resources  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  prevention 
of  inundations,  we  find  her  entering  into  competition  with  other  great 
sea  powers  in  the  oversea  carrjring  trade,  and  developing  a  formidable 
navy  for  the  protection  of  her  merchant  fleet. 

These  facts  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Report  on  the  Japanese 
Budget  for  the  Financial  Year,  1911-12  (Cd.  5465-92,  32  pp.  2^.).  The 
total  expected  expenditure  amounts  to  £58,075,608,  representing  an 
advance  of  £2,108,389  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  To  meet 
this  sum  revenue  will  be  raised  principally  by  taxation,  by  stamp  duties, 
and  by  receipts  from  Government  property  and  undertakings.  The 
most  important  taxes  are  those  on  sake,  land,  income,  business,  sugar 
consumption,  textiles  consumption,  and  the  Customs  duties.  Receipts 
from  Government  \mdertakings  and  property  include  the  profits  of  the 
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postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  department,  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
greatest  of  all,  of  the  Monopoly  Office.  The  tax  on  the  national  drink 
realizes  more  revenue  than  any  other,  and  it  is  expected  that  £9,058,000 
will  be  raised  from  this  source,  as  against  £7,664,000  from  the  land  tax, 
£3,365,000  from  the  income  tax,  and  £5,157,000  from  Customs  duties. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  expenditure  are  the  large  additional 
appropriation  for  river  improvement  with  a  view  to  flood  prevention, 
the  year’s  charges  being  placed  at  £447,000  higher  than  last  year ; 
£868,000  for  the  restoration  of  the  materiel  of  the  army  to  its  condition 
before  the  war,  and  £4,463,000  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  navy.  There 
is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Government 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  £584,000  for  gaob,  but  the  figure  was  cut 
down  by  Parliament  as  a  protest  against  the  alleged  severity  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  criminal  code.  Education  accounts  for 
£97,000  more  than  last  year.  The  chief  feature  in  this  expenditure  is 
the  increase  of  £102,000  in  the  cost  of  primary  education.  £1,117,000 
is  set  aside  for  subsidies  to  steamship  lines,  and  £613,000  for  telephone 
extension. 

Most  of  the  figures  in  the  Fourteenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1908-9  (Cd.  5458,  312  pp.,  1«.  4d.),  relate  to  the 
year  1909,  but  preliminary  statistics  for  1910  are  given  for  such  subjects 
as  employment,  labour  exchanges,  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  prices, 
trade  disputes,  industrial  diseases  and  accidents,  exports,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  The  volume  contains  also  information  concerning  production 
and  home  consumption,  profit-sharing,  earnings  in  various  trades, 
trade  unions,  co-operative  and  friendly  societies,  population  and  vital 
statistics,  occupations  of  the  industrial  population,  and  pauperism. 
New  tables  are  included  relating  to  Board  of  Trade  Labour  exchanges. 
Census  of  Production,  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  the 
census  of  pauperism  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  the  labour  exchanges 
supply  a  real  want  is  plainly  shown  by  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
work  has  been  found.  374,313  vacancies  were  filled  by  means  of  the 
exchanges  during  the  eleven  months  from  February  to  December,  1910. 
Of  this  number  253,290  were  men,  38,702  boys,  62,764  women,  and 
19,557  girls.  The  principal  trades  represented  were  building,  which 
accounted  for  48,000,  metals  and  machines  38,700,  the  carrying  trade 
58,400,  the  Post  Office  temporary  Christmas  staff  26,000,  and  domestic 
(outdoor)  29,000.  64,763  applications  remained  on  the  register  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

“  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  We  are  gradually  advancing  out 
of  the  phase  of  quack  remedies  for  diseases  which  ought  not  to  have 
existed,  at  all  events  in  a  malignant  form,  and  more  and  more  concen¬ 
trating  our  thoughts  and  energies  upon  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
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these  evils.  This  change  of  view,  permeating  more  or  less  obviously 
every  phase  of  our  social  life,  is  especially  evident  in  our  attitude 
towards  physical  and  moral  disorders.  Under  our  sanitary  laws, 
becoming  every  year  more  stringent,  some  of  the  most  loathsome  and 
most  dreaded  diseases  have  either  disappeared  or  been  rendered  prac> 
tically  innocuous.  Amongst  other  efforts  for  moral  betterment,  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  more  and  more  diverted  from  the  repression  of  crime  to 
its  prevention.  “  The  child  is  father  to  the  man  ”  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  active  principle  in  our  legislation,  and  hardly  a  session 
passes  without  some  measure  directed  towards  the  amelioration  of 
child  life.  The  two  main  channels  of  this  legislation  are  the  Education 
and  the  Factory  Acts.  The  scope  of  the  former  have  been  considerably 
widened  in  recent  years,  and  now  include  not  merely  the  certainty  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  mental  training  for  every  child,  but  also  places 
upon  Education  Authorities  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
physical  condition  of  children  attending  elementary  schools.  Regular 
medical  inspection  has  already  become  a  normal  part  of  school  life,  and 
the  provision  of  meals  for  ill-nourished  children,  although  at  present 
scarcely  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  will  doubtless  take  its  place  as 
an  essential  supplement  to  medical  inspectfon. 

So  much  for  what  is  done  for  children  while  still  at  school ;  but  the 
grave  difficulty  remains  of  guarding  them  effectually  during  the  first 
years  the  Acts  allow  them  to  work,  and  when  the  Education  Authorities 
are  losing  their  hold.  As  far  as  factories  are  concerned  there  is  already 
effective  legislation,  but  the  danger  lies  with  the  increasing  number 
who  drift  into  casual  employment  not  controlled  by  the  Factory  Acts. 
It  was  particularly  for  the  protection  of  this  class  that  the  Children’s 
Act  of  1903  was  passed.  By  this  Act  extensive  powers  were  given  to 
Local  Authorities  to  make  Byelaws  for  the  control  of  child  labour, 
especially  with  regard  to  that  class  of  employment  which  comes  under 
the  general  heading  of  street-trading.  These  powers  were  optional, 
but  many  Local  Authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  them.  The 
Byelaws  naturally  vary  considerably  with  local  circumstances,  the 
necessity  of  regulation  being  much  more  urgent  in  some  districts  than 
others.  The  London  County  Council  made  its  first  Byelaws  in  1905, 
but  after  an  inquiry  arising  out  of  some  strong  objections,  new 
Byelaws  were  made  in  1906.  These,  owing  to  matters  connected 
with  the  administrative  machinery,  were  not  put  into  force  until 
1908. 

After  a  year’s  experience,  new  Byelaws  were  proposed,  which  met 
with  some  amount  of  opposition,  and  another  inquiry  was  held,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Stanley  Owen  Buckmaster,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  ...  on  the  Byelaws  made  on  the  29th  of  January, 
VoL.  XXL— No.  4.  2  I 
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1910,  by  the  London  County  Council  under  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  1903  (Cd.  5497,  18  pp.,  The  Byelaws  affect  chiefly  news¬ 

agents,  milk-sellers,  and  hairdressers,  and  each  of  these  industries  was 
represented  at  the  inquiry.  The  regulations  affecting  the  two  first 
trades  were  those  dealing  with  the  number  of  hours  a  child  liable  to 
attend  school  for  full  time  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed,  and  the 
times  during  which  a  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  all.  Bye¬ 
laws  3  and  5  are  as  follows : — (3)  A  child  liable  to  attend  school  ^11 
time  shall  not  be  employed  on  days  when  the  school  is  open  for  more 
than  3i  hours  a  day,  or  (a)  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  and  (6)  before 
6.30  a.m.  or  after  8.30  p.m.  (5)  A  child  liable  to  attend  school  full 
time  shall  not  be  employed  on  days  when  school  is  not  open  (a)  before 
6.30  a.m.  or  after  9  p.m.,  and  (6)  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 
The  principal  objection  brought  by  newsagents  against  this  limitation 
was  the  fact  that  customers  require  papers  to  be  delivered  at  an  early 
hour,  and  if  they  are  not  delivered,  will  obtain  them  from  street  sellers 
and  bookstalls,  and  thus  divert  the  trade  from  the  shops.  The  milk- 
sellers  did  not  object  on  the  score  of  loss  of  trade,  but  on  the  ground  of 
inconvenience  and  extra  expense,  and  brought  evidence  to  show  that 
the  boys  were  well  cared  for,  and  that  the  occupation  was  healthy  and 
desirable.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  by  doctors  and  schoolmasters 
that  early  rising  is  calculated  to  limit  the  sleep  of  children  who  especially 
stand  in  need  of  rest,  that  morning  work  impaired  their  educational 
efficiency,  and  that  ill  results  through  exposure  to  weather  and  lack  of 
proper  food  frequently  followed.  Mr.  Buckmaster  considers  the  weight 
of  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  Council,  and  advises  that  the  Byelaws 
should  be  confirmed. 

The  particular  Byelaw  objected  to  by  hairdressers  is  that  prohibiting 
a  child  from  being  employed  as  lather  boy  or  in  any  similar  occupation 
in  any  barber’s  or  hairdresser’s  shop.  The  grounds  for  the  regulation 
are,  first,  that  the  occupation  b  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  unhealthy 
one;  second,  that  the  conversation  is  frequently  of  a  demoralising 
character ;  and  last,  that  these  shops  are  often  used  as  betting  agencies. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  tended  to  show  a  considerable  improvement, 
both  from  a  hygienic  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  notwithstanding 
this  improvement  Mr.  Buckmaster  considers  the  Council  justified  in 
adhering  to  the  Byelaw. 

The  existing  Byelaws  respecting  Street  Trading  allow  boys  under 
14  years  of  age  to  engage  in  the  occupation  under  certain  conditions, 
but  prohibit  the  employment  of  girls  under  16  unless  accompanied  by 
a  parent  or  guardian.  The  suggested  alteration  entirely  prohibits 
street  trading  by  boys  under  14  and  girls  under  16.  No  evidence  was 
offered  in  opposition  to  these  alterations. 
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The  appendices  to  the  report  give  the  full  Byelaws  made  by  the 
Council  in  1906  and  1910,  with  the  proposed  amendments. 

What  to  do  with  our  boys  is  a  question  by  no  means  confined  to 
parents.  For  a  long  time  the  problem  has  agitated  the  Post  Office 
authorities  in  connexion  with  their  boy  messengers,  and  the  matter 
has  become  so  acute  that  a  permanent  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  watch  over  and  advise  on  all  questions  connected  with  Boy  Mes¬ 
sengers.  The  First  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Boy  Labour  in 
the  Post  Office  (Cd.  5504, 18  pp.,  2^(2.),  although  it  does  not  pretend  to  have 
discovered  a  solution,  yet  contains  several  valuable  practical  suggestions. 

Until  the  year  1891,  boy  messengers  had  the  first  claim  to  all  vacancies 
for  postmen  and  porters,  and  in  London  to  sorterships,  but  in  that  year 
it  was  decided  not  to  appoint  the  boys  to  sorterships.  In  1897,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government  struck  a  more  serious  blow  against  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  these  lads,  when  it  was  decided  to  appropriate  half  the 
vacancies  for  postmen  and  porters  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors.  The  full 
force  of  the  decision  was  not  felt  at  once,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  war,  when  soldiers  were  retained  with  the  colours.  But  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  matters  became  critical,  since  half  the  vacancies 
were  at  once  thrown  open  to  army  and  navy  men,  and  a  number  of  mes¬ 
sengers  whose  services  had  been  retained  during  the  war  were  discharged. 

Sixteen  is  the  age  when  a  boy  must  leave  the  service,  unless  it  is 
certain  that  he  will  obtain  a  permanent  post  in  the  department.  En¬ 
deavours  are  made  to  obtain  employment  for  discharged  boys  with 
private  employers,  and  for  this  purpose  an  employment  register  is  kept 
at  the  principal  post  offices. 

Several  methods  of  reducing  the  number  of  boy  messengers  employed 
have  been  suggested,  including  the  introduction  of  girls,  who  could 
more  easily  be  absorbed  later  into  general  post  office  work ;  but  the 
serious  objection  to  this  course  lies  in  the  temptations  and  dangers  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed. 

The  real  solution  will  probably  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  messengers  by  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
bicycles,  and  by  the  substitution  wherever  possible  of  mechanical 
means  of  distribution,  such  as  pneumatic  tubes  to  places  receiving  a 
large  number  of  telegrams ;  in  the  absorption  of  a  certain  number  of 
boys  into  the  technical  branches  of  the  post  office,  and  as  wireless 
operators  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  in  the  enlistment  of  a  certain 
number  with  the  colours,  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  Post  Office 
as  ex-soldiers  or  sailors. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  imprisonment  was  considered  to  be  the  proper 
treatment  for  the  habitiial  drunkard,  but  in  a  more  enlightened  day  we 
regard  the  inebriate  with  pity  rather  than  condemnation,  and  endeavour 
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to  build  up  his  moral  nature  to  the  point  at  which  he  can  resist  the 
allurements  of  alcohol.  Retreats  and  reformatories  for  the  treatment 
of  inebriates  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  a  few  controlled 
by  the  State,  but  more  under  private  management.  The  effort  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  that  the  treatment  is  on  the  right 
lines  is  evident  from  the  number  of  cures  reported  from  the  Scottish 
retreats  in  1909,  reaching  nearly  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  The  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Inspector  for  Scotland  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  for  the  Year 
ending  December  Z\,  1909  (Cd.  5364,  25  pp.,  3d.),  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  working  of  these  institutions.  There  are  three  classes 
of  homes  for  inebriates — ^licensed  retreats,  certified  inebriate  reforma¬ 
tories,  and  State  reformatories.  The  retreats  are  licensed  under  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  and  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898,  and  are 
allowed  to  receive  and  retain  for  purposes  of  care  and  treatment 
habitual  inebriates.  Patients  entering  these  retreats  give  up  their 
personal  liberty  for  a  specified  period,  limited  to  two  years,  and  during 
that  time  may  be  subjected  to  compulsory  detention.  Three  of  these 
retreats  now  exist  in  Scotland,  one  for  male  and  two  for  female  patients. 
Unfortunately  there  is  at  present  no  licensed  retreat  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  no  county  council  in  Scotland  has  yet 
exercised  the  power  given  by  the  Act  of  1898  of  contributing  towards 
their  expense. 

Certified  inebriate  reformatories  are  established  “  for  the  detention 
and  possible  reformation  of  inebriates  sentenced  to  detention  in  them 
in  terms  of  sections  23  and  24  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898.”  To  be 
convicted  under  section  23  a  person  must  be  a  habitual  drunkard, 
and  have  perpetrated  an  offence  sufficiently  grave  to  be  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  The 
offence  must  have  been  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Four 
convictions  in  one  year  are  necessary  for  conviction  under  section  24. 
Persons  convicted  under  section  23  may  be  sent  either  to  a  Certified 
or  State  reformatory,  while  those  convicted  under  section  24  may  only 
be  sent  to  a  certified  reformatory.  In  Scotland  there  are  5  certified 
reformatories  and  1  State  reformatory.  239  patients  were  treated  in 
these  9  institutions  during  the  year  under  review,  of  whom  121  were 
retreat,  and  118  reformatory  inmates.  These  figures  show  a  decrease 
of  34  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  total  accommodation  in  licensed  retreats  and  inebriate 
reformatories  was  214  beds.  By  the  opening  of  the  Invereden  Retreat, 
further  accommodation  for  15  female  patients  was  added.  The  number 
of  admissions  during  the  year  amounted  to  104  :  89  to  retreats,  8  to 
certified  reformatories,  and  7  to  State  reformatories. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  DESTITUTION.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 

Webb,  [vi,  348  pp.  8vo.  6».  net.  Longmans.  London,  1911.] 

GRANTS  IN  AID.  By  Sidney  Webb.  [135  pp.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Longmans.  London,  1911.] 

The  economic  "  mixed  double  ”  between  the  Bosanquets  and  the 
Webbs  b  likely,  unless  a  determined  rally  is  made,  to  end  in  an  easy 
victory  for  the  latter.  Not  only  was  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  immediately  served  up  to  the  public  in  a  new  and  more 
appetizing  form,  but  since  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  in  several  books, 
notably  in  their  English  Poor  Lava  Policy,  published  last  year,  have 
Bununarized  and  interpreted  their  proposals.  And  now,  knowing  that 
memories  are  short,  they  have  practically  done  the  same  thing  once  more. 

Certainly  it  is  a  very  persuasive  case  that  is  here  presented.  Though 
from  one  point  of  view  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  and  even  with  us  in 
the  same  numbers  as  before — the  number  of  paupers  was  over  two 
millions  in  1840  as  it  is  to-day — yet  as  this  forms  a  much  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  good  ground  for 
maintaining  that  the  problem  is  being  reduced  to  more  manageable 
dimensions.  They  are  confident  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
way  to  abolish  destitution  has  been  at  last  discovered,  if  only  the  will 
be  there.  No  doubt  we  cannot  do  anything  much  with  those  who  are 
already  paupers — except  continue  to  relieve  them.  But  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  persons  become  paupers  for  the  first  time  each  year. 
These,  the  writers  hold,  could  be  saved  from  pauperism.  This  figure, 
by  the  way,  is  rather  a  surprising  one.  If  there  are  only  two  million 
paupers  altogether,  who  are  recruited  annually  by  a  contingent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  it  would  seem  that  the  average  life  of  a  pauper  is 
only  eight  years  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  pauper.  Is  that 
possible  ? 

There  is,  the  writers  urge,  no  single  cause  of  destitution.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  single  remedy  or  panacea.  We  must  oppose  the  various 
causes  which  contribute  to  this  result,  some  of  which  act  upon  one 
individual,  some  upon  another,  while  in  many  cases  a  combined  attack 
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of  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  lays  some  luckless  fighter 
low,  who  would  have  been  able  to  contend  against  a  less  powerful  onset. 
By  far  the  commonest  cause  of  destitution,  it  is  urged,  b  sickness.  Now 
sickness  has  been  to  a  wonderfully  large  extent  eliminated  from  the  lives 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  clergy  live  twice  as  long  as  casual 
labourers.  The  death-rate  of  the  slums  in  Hampstead  b  three  times  that 
of  the  whole  Borough,  even  though  it  includes  those  same  slums.  This 
elimination  of  sickness  from  the  lives  of  the  well-to-do  has  largely  been 
the  result  of  the  spread  of  sanitary  science.  Why,  then,  has  it  only 
afiected  the  comparatively  rich  ?  Because,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
the  services  provided  have  been  just  those  which  these  classes  needed, 
as  well  as  the  poorer  classes.  They  have  not  touched  the  specbl  needs 
of  the  poor.  Drainage,  water-supply,  street-cleansing  and  open  spaces 
the  rich  needed  as  much  as  the  poor.  But  the  poor  wanted  other  things : 

“  To  the  slum  dweller,  the  condition  of  the  house  drainage,  the 
character  of  the  water-closet  accommodation,  the  laying-on  of  water  to 
every  tenement,  the  state  of  the  cisterns,  the  arrangements  for  removal 
of  garbage,  the  position  of  the  ashpit,  the  paving  of  the  backyard,  the 
ventilation,  dryness,  and  su?ininess  of  each  tenement,  the  extent  to 
which  it  b  allowed  to  be  overcrowded,  its  periodical  cleansing  and  db- 
infection,  the  internal  provbion  for  washing  clothes,  storing  food,  cooking 
meals,  bathing  the  children,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  that  sort,  are 
as  important  in  maintaining  health  as  a  street  improvement  or  a  main 
drainage  system.  Except  in  a  few  localities  and  vrith  regard  to  one  or 
other  of  these  points,  the  Public  Health  Authority  has  so  far  not  taken 
care  that  as  much  shall  be  done  for  the  sanitary  environment  of  the  slum 
dweller  as  for  that  of  the  villa  resident.”  (p.  20). 

The  Poor  Law  and  the  Public  Health  Authorities  therefore  ought  to 
combine.  Incipient  cases  of  sickness,  e.g.  consumption,  ought  to  be 
“  searched  out,”  and  not  left  as  they  are  now,  to  be  dealt  with  only  when 
they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  destitution,  by  which  time  they  are 
very  often  incurable.  In  The  Stale  and  the  Doctor  the  writers  have  already 
dealt  with  one  side  of  this  matter.  In  Grants  in  Aid  they  now  suggest 
the  weapon  by  which  the  Public  Health  Authority  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark.  Thb  b  a  device,  the  writers  remark,  peculbr  to  Englbh  adminb- 
tration.  They  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  efficiency  of  any  branch  of 
public  work  can  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are  stimulated 
by  Grants  in  Aid. 

“  Whether  a  given  Act  of  Parlbment  actually  ‘  works  ’  (like  the  Act 
of  1856,  establishing  the  County  Constabulary)  or  (like  the  much- 
vaunted  Children  Act  of  1908)  remains,  so  far  as  the  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  concerned,  virtually  a  dead  letter,  b  found  in  practice  to 
depend  much  less  on  what  particular  phraseology  the  Cabinet  and  the 
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House  of  Commons  decide  upon,  or  on  what  the  House  of  Lords  may 
have  done  to  it  by  way  of  amendment,  than  on  what  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  connect  its  operation  with  the  system  of  Grants  in  Aid  ” 
{GrarUs  in  Aid,  p.  2). 

This  is  no  doubt  largely  true.  Yet  it  was  through  no  ignorance  of  this 
stimulating  power  which  might  be  applied  to  the  Local  Health  Authorities 
that  the  majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  hesitated  to  entrust  to 
them  much  wider  powers  than  they  now  possess.  Their  hesitation  was 
due  to  two  causes.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  they  performed 
their  present  duties,  and  were  therefore  imwilling  to  extend  their  scope. 
And,  what  was  still  more  important,  they  regarded  the  pauper  as 
possessing  a  character  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  he  could  only  profitably 
be  dealt  with  hy  nn.  ad  hoc  organization.  To  the  Majority  of  the  Com> 
mission  a  pauper  consumptive  is  more  akin  to  a  pauper  imemployed 
than  a  pauper  consumptive  is  to  a  non-pauper  consumptive.  “  The 
Majority,”  says  Professor  Bosanquet,  “  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
where  there  is  a  failure  of  social  self-maintenance  in  the  sense  above 
defined,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  citizen  character,  or  at  best  a  grave 
danger  to  its  integrity ;  and  that  therefore  every  case  of  this  kind  raises 
a  problem  ;  which  is  ‘  moral  ’  in  the  sense  of  affecting  the  whole  capacity 
of  self-management  to  begin  with  in  the  person  who  has  failed,  and 
secondarily  in  the  whole  community  so  far  as  influenced  by  expectation 
and  example  ”  (quoted  on  p.  13  of  Prevention  of  DestitiUion).  He  there¬ 
fore  classifies  according  to  possession  or  not  of  this  pauper  taint.  Those 
who  have  it  not  are  ”  white  men,”  the  rest  are  “  black.”  The  white  and 
the  black  must  not  be  mixed.  Each  set  must  have  its  own  schools, 
hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  etc.  A  fool  may  not  rush  in  among  the 
controversies  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  where  even  angels  fear  to 
tread.  But  the  outsider  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  here  some 
exaggeration  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  desire  for  simplification  has 
been  too  much  at  work.  From  certain  points  of  view,  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  more  important  to  classify  men  as  paupers.  For  other 
purposes  it  may  be  more  important  to  classify  them  in  a  different  way, 
just  as,  to  use  the  illustration  given  above,  for  some  social  purposes  it  is 
more  important  to  know  whether  a  man  is  white  or  black  than  whether 
he  has  a  good  or  bad  constitution.  But  if  he  is  brought  on  a  stretcher  to 
a  hospital  the  point  of  view  changes,  and  his  colour  recedes  into  the 
background.  Now  it  is  just  in  the  matter  of  health,  and  in  kindred 
departments,  that  it  is  least  relevant  to  inquire  about  the  pauper  taint 
(though  not,  of  course,  irrelevant).  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  instance,  that 
great  individualist,  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  public 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  of  the  whole.  “  An  ostensible  provision  for 
the  relief  of  poverty  creates  more  poverty.  An  ostensible  provision  foz 
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the  relief  of  disease  does  not  create  more  disease  ”  (Prevention  of  Destitu¬ 
tion,  p.  42). 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  fundamental  difference  between  the  Majority 
and  the  Minority  of  the  Commission.  But  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  produced  so  complete  a  schism.  There  is,  for  instance,  much  in 
the  book  with  which  the  members  of  the  Majority  could  agree.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  more  which  a  non-combatant  outsider  would  be  glad 
to  try  as  an  experiment,  even  if  he  accepted  generally  the  principles  of 
the  Majority.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  education  of  children  ought 
not  to  be  considered  complete  at  13  or  14,  and  that  they  might  well  be 
required  to  attend  Continuation  Schools  for  several  years  longer,  though 
the  education  given,  both  at  the  Elementary  and  at  the  Contin\iation 
School  should,  as  the  Majority  Report  urges,  be  of  a  much  more  practical 
character  than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  advocate  a  “  half¬ 
time  ”  or  “  sandwich  ”  curriculum — either  by  alternate  sessions, 
alternate  days,  alternate  weeks,  or  alternate  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
are  all  agreed  again  that  the  Government  might  do  a  good  deal  to  prevent 
unemployment  by  reserving  some  of  their  orders  for  slack  times.  “  It  is 
calculate,”  we  are  told,  “  that  if  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  Government 
orders  year  by  year  were  reserved,  to  be  executed  altogether  when  trade 
began  to  fall  off,  this  would  counterpoise  the  cyclical  fluctuation,  so  far 
as  all  the  industries  are  concerned  in  which  cyclical  depressions  are  at 
present  met  by  dismissal  of  hands  instead  of  going  on  short  time  ” 
(p.  113).  Once  more  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  help 
of  voluntary  agencies,  though  some  of  us  would  desire  to  trust  more  to 
them  than  the  writer  of  this  book  would  approve.  But  they  leave  a 
sufficiently  large  role  to  voluntary  agencies.  They  point  out  that 
social  experiments  are  best  made  by  voluntary  societies.  Volxmtary 
societies  are  also  better  able  to  individualize.  And,  what  is  still  more 
important,  it  is  through  voluntary  religious  societies  alone,  at  least  in 
the  England  of  to-day,  that  the  definitely  religious  atmosphere  can  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Important  sections  of  this  book,  with  which  there  is  no  space  to  deal, 
are  concerned  with  a  criticism  of  the  Insurance  Bill  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  reply  to  some  objections  made  to  the  proposals  in  the 
Minority  Report  for  a  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance.  Though  they  find 
a  great  many  objections  to  the  Government  Bill,  the  writers  say  that  it 
is  better  than  nothing.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter,  they  explain 
that  their  proposal  has  been  misunderstood.  They  point  out  that  their 
scheme  does  not  necessarily  require  the  creation  of  any  new  office. 
“  The  whole  proposal  can  be  quite  well  carried  out  by  the  existing  Town 
Clerk,  with  standing  orders  on  the  existing  model,  with  no  more  power 
than  he  at  present  exercises,  and  with  far  less  independence  of  the  elected 
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representation  than  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  every  Clerk  to  a  Board  of 
Guardians  ”  (p.  274). 

Whether  or  not  the  verdictwill  ultimately  be  on  the  side  of  the  Majority 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  or  on  that  of  the  Minority, 
whose  proposals  are  so  attractively  summarized  here,  does  not,  perhaps, 
make  any  very  material  difference  for  the  present.  It  is  not  the  English 
way  to  swallow  things  whole.  We  shall  go  on  patching  and  tinkering  in 
piecemeal  fashion.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  who  has  any 
influence  on  public  affairs  will  consider  that  he  has  a  right  to  direct  our 
future  development  imtil  be  has  read  this  fine  and  notable  work. 

Lawbence  Philups. 


A  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN.  Vol.  I.  From  the  Origins  to  the  Arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  in  1542  a.d.  By  James  Murdoch.  [667  pp.  and 
seven  maps.  8vo.  £1.  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  Tokyo,  1910.] 

SAITO  MUSASHI-BO  BENKEI.  By  James  de  BennevUle.  [2  vols. 
xxii.  844  pp.  16mo.  168.  Kelly  and  Walsh.  Tokyo,  1910.] 

THE  STORY  OF  OLD  JAPAN!  By  J.  H.  Longford.  [408  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  58.  Chapman  and  Hall.  London,  1910.] 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Murdoch’s  volume  by  the  society  which  enjoys 
almost  a  monopoly  of  authoritative  learning  on  Japan  is  more  than 
ample  guarantee  of  the  importance,  one  might  say  the  necessity,  of  the 
book.  It  simply  means  that  the  judges  par  excellence  of  merit  in  this 
field  of  research  decided  that  the  public  must  on  no  account  be  deprived 
of  this  book.  Research  under  extreme  difficulty,  as  all  research  about 
Japan  must  be,  is  not  the  only  merit  of  the  book ;  every  sentence 
speaks  of  the  vigour  and  independence  of  the  author.  Mr.  Murdoch,  it 
is  plain,  has  greatly  desired  to  elucidate  for  his  own  satisfaction  the 
mysteries  in  which  the  early  history  of  the  country  is  shrouded,  and  this 
volume  is  simply  the  record  of  the  solutions  he  found  for  his  own  pro¬ 
blems.  The  reader  is  at  first  bewildered,  then  exasperated,  and  at  last 
persuaded  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  commentary  several  times  as 
voluminous  as  this  volume  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  man.  When  that 
has  been  written  it  will  be  possible  to  include  this  among  those  which 
may  be  offered  as  special  periods  for  the  History  school.  Until  it  is 
done  no  history  student  can  omit  the  book,  because  he  may  himself  be 
the  man  called  to  achieve  the  commentary. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  after  a  varied  experience,  has  made  Japan  his  home,  and 
his  championship  of  his  adopted  country  modifies  bis  condemnations. 
H  so  independent  a  writer  can  be  assigned  to  any  school,  ultra-radical 
and  largely  materialistic  politics  and  philosophy  seem  to  be  his.  The 
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harsh  and  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Xavier  and  his  fellow- 
missionaries  in  what  is  now  Vol.  II.  of  his  ^tory,  though  he  published  it 
first,  finds  an  echo  in  his  treatment  of  Buddhism.  He  gives  the  subject 
but  little  room,  and  this  is  no  great  loss,  for  we  look  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd 
and  not  to  Mr.  Murdoch  for  this  side  of  old  Japan,  but  on  second  reading 
his  generally  contemptuous  dismissal  is  qualified  by  an  appreciative 
word  about  religion  in  general  and  the  Buddhist  faith  of  Shotoku  Taishi 
in  particular,  its  protagonist  in  Japan.  As  an  ex-labour  journalist 
(Australian  too),  we  should  expect  the  volume  to  insist  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation  throughout ;  but  the  author’s  Carlylean  sympathy 
with  strong  men  is  greater  than  his  “labour”  philosophy,  though 
the  economic  “  asides  ”  are  numerous. 

The  great  failure  of  the  book  is  the  absence  of  references,  an  omission 
which,  if  not  remedied,  will  go  far  to  confine  the  book  to  the  part  of  an 
incentive  to  the  study  of  Japanese  history  instead  of  being  the  authorita¬ 
tive  text-book.  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  so  much  erudition  should 
be  unaware  of  this,  and  the  melancholy  report  of  failing  eyesight  is  the 
more  probable  explanation.  Even  to  the  mere  peruser  this  lack  is  very 
tantalizing,  for  Mr.  Murdoch  has  not  rid  himself  of  the  journalist’s  habit 
of  characterizing  personalities  by  the  use  of  copious  epithets.  He  says, 
for  example,  of  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Fujiwara  clan  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  a.d.,  that  they  were  “  more  remarkable  for 
honest  untiring  work  and  ungrudging  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  state  than  for  aspiring  personal  or  familyambition.” 
What  is  behind  this  comprehensive  statement  ?  If  a  mass  of  detail 
about  the  occupation  of  each  of  them  is  available,  we  are  more  than  glad 
to  have  it  summed  up  for  us,  but  our  author  does  not  give  us  a  hint  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  convenient  “  dry  as  dust.”  Can  we  be  sure 
that  the  Emperor  Eotoku  was  “  a  simple-minded,  kindly-hearted,  easy¬ 
going  old  man  ”  1  Or  that  Eamatari’s  “  was  perhaps  the  finest  and 
ablest  brain  of  the  Yamato  of  the  day  ”  ?  or  that  Prince  Shotoku, 
“  though  he  tried  to  bribe  the  four  Deva  Kings  (gods  just  imported  from 
India  by  way  of  China  and  Korea)  at  the  battle  of  Shigisen,  was  the 
possessor  of  a  highly  developed  rational  moral  sense  ;  was  not  one  of, 
but  the  greatest  schdar  of  the  age  ;  that  his  Buddhism  came  to  be  a 
religion  of  the  rational  conscience,  a  religion  not  only  of  obligation  or 
of  fear,  but  of  gratitude  for  the  receipt  of  blessings  if  not  unsought  for 
at  least  undeserved  ;  and  his  rule  an  attempt  to  rule  by  moral  suasion  ”  ? 
We  should  almost  require  evidence  that  the  Prince  had  sat  with  Mr. 
Murdoch  imder  Professor  George  Adam  Smith  in  Aberdeen !  The 
Prince  flourished  just  two  himdred  years  after  the  introduction  of 
writing  into  Japan,  and  just  one  hundred  years  before  the  compilation 
of  the  Kojiki,  the  oldest  Japanese  book  of  which  anything  remains  to 
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us,  and  the  first  attempt  by  the  Japanese  at  history.  The  other  two 
persons  mentioned  also  preceded  that  compilation.  Similarly,  the 
frequent  parallels  the  author  draws  with  the  Western  world  are  unsatis¬ 
factory,  however  interesting,  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  how  much 
trustworthy  information  there  is  about  the  corresponding  phenomena  in 
Japan. 

Notwithstanding  their  rigorous  logic,  the  discussions  of  the  most 
important  points  are  not  clear,  simply  because  the  explanations  which 
seem  adequate  to  the  author  who  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  matter 
in  hand  are  not  full  enough  for  students  at  an  earlier  stage.  Probably 
the  biggest  thing  treated  of  in  the  volume  is  the  concomitant  decay  of 
the  centralized  government  (modelled  on  that  of  China)  set  up  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  rise  of  the  feudalism  which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
twelfth ;  doubtless  the  multiplication  of  tax-free  manors  was  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  but  Mr.  Murdoch’s  references  to  the  subject,  convincing 
as  they  are,  would  not  enable  a  student  to  write  a  clear  answer  in  an 
examination  paper.  None  the  less  it  is  an  infinitely  more  valuable 
contribution  to  history  than  the  hackneyed  Japanese  explanation  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  engrossment  of  the  Fujiwaras  in  versifying 
rather  than  in  fighting. 

However  much  Mr.  Murdoch  may  be  ready  to  champion  the  virtues 
and  capacities  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  cast  his  lot,  and  to 
maintain  the  scale  and  importance  of  the  matters  that  make  up  their 
history,  he  has  no  mercy  on  what  he  considers  to  be  cant,  however  great 
its  supremacy  over  the  present  generation.  The  Japanese  of  to-day 
stake  their  claim  to  superiority  over  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  upon 
their  unbroken  line  of  emperors,  and  use  it  as  a  proof  of  the  superior 
nobility  of  character  of  their  race.  He  relegates  the  first  1000  years  of 
their  so-called  history  to  the  nursery,  and  then  shows  that  there  have 
been  at  least  eight  dynasties  in  Japan  since  the  begiiming  of  history 
proper.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  usurpers  was  able  if  necessary  to 
conceal  his  usurpation  behind  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  “  descendants 
of  the  Sun-goddess,”  arose  from  the  fact  that  any  child  of  any  consort  or 
concubine  of  any  member  of  the  imperial  house  was  equally  eligible  as 
the  “  Kuromaku  ”  (black  curtain)  behind  which  the  real  sovereign 
wielded  the  executive  power.  It  has  always  been  much  easier  to  rule 
men  if  it  was  possible  to  conceal  the  fact  by  however  flimsy  a  pretext, 
but  that  has  never  led  Western  historians  to  say  that  the  “  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome  ”  were  anything  but  a  cipher  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

As  an  example  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  our  author  cites  the 
period  858  to  1069  a.d.,  which  is  that  of  the  Fujiwara  dynasty.  During 
that  time  there  were  15  “  emperors,”  but  of  them  seven  were  minors 
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and  eight  abdicated  or  were  compelled  to  abdicate.  After  the  central 
government  had  become  bankrupt  as  it  did  daring  this  period,  any 
active  part  in  public  affairs  taken  by  the  court  became  merely  mis¬ 
chievous  meddling.  The  device  of  “  Euromaku  ”  government  was,  in 
fact,  far  from  being  an  indication  of  special  nobility  of  character ;  it  was 
simply  an  incompetent  system  of  government,  and  the  confusion  it  gave 
rise  to  was  an  immense  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  de  fado  rulers  had  not  infrequently  to  use  compulsion  in  checldng 
these  mischievous  pranks,  and  have  in  consequence  been  denounced  by 
“  the  small-minded  pedants  who  presume  to  pose  as  historians  ” — ^to  wit, 
all  the  Japanese  historians  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Of  the  actual 
emperors  of  the  tenth  century  our  author  says,  “  a  pretty  showing  these 
pampered  minions  and  bepowdered  poetasters  might  be  expected  to 
make  as  administrators  in  the  wilds  of  Echigo  and  the  Ewanto.”  The 
extent  of  the  confusion  in  their  mischief  may  be  gathered  from  a  sentence 
he  quotes  from  the  late  Prince  Ito’s  Commentaries  on  the  constitution, 
“  and  important  measures  of  state  were  also  executed  on  the  authority 
of  an  ex-emperor  or  the  private  wishes  of  the  empress  or  of  written  notes 
of  ladies  of  the  court.” 

Mr.  Murdoch  goes  carefully  into  the  early  connexion  with  Eorea,  and 
shows  the  important  scale  upon  which  the  immigration  of  Eoreans  took 
place  into  the  land  upon  which  the  pure  and  unrivalled  Yamato  race  is 
fondly  supposed  to  have  already  been  living  its  beautiful  and  happy 
life  for  a  thousand  years.  The  samurai  class,  believed  by  the  Japanese 
to  have  been  synchronous  with  the  cherry  blossom  in  their  country,  he 
shows,  while  contending  for  their  unsurpassed  fighting  qualities  when 
they  did  develope,  to  have  only  had  the  smallest  of  beginnings,  and  then 
as  guards  of  rice  granaries,  in  the  ninth  century.  Previous  to  that  the 
Ainu  had  probably  been  superior  to  the  Japanese  as  fighters. 

Mr.  Murdoch’s  judgment  that  “  the  old  Shinto  which  had  no  moral 
code,  no  priestly  caste,  nothing  to  say  about  a  future  life,  no  Heaven  and 
no  Hell,  was  bound  to  go  down  before  Buddhism,”  is  rendered  the  more 
interesting  by  the  injunction,  solemnly  given  to  the  local  governors 
assembled  in  April,  1911,  to  discuss  means  for  raising  the  national 
morale,  ”  to  encourage  by  every  possible  means  the  beautiful  custom  of 
worshipping  the  Shinto  gods.” 

Our  author’s  quotations  on  the  fierce  savagery  said  by  native  writers 
to  have  prevailed  before  filial  duty  was  imported  from  China  is  also 
heresy  according  to  the  official  histories  of  to-day.  The  part  played  by 
the  fear  of  ghosts  even  in  affairs  of  state  lessens  the  impression  of  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  which  the  Japanese  claim  for  their  early  forebears. 

The  general  reader  will  probably  find  most  fault  with  Mr.  Murdoch  for 
his  habit  of  using  the  names  of  extremely  numerous  Japanese  worthies 
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as  though  they  were  household  words  to  his  readers  when  they  are  not, 
but  his  irritation  will  be  amply  allayed  if  he  turns  to  Mr.  de  Benneville’s 
volumes  on  Benkei.  In  this  elaborate  piece  of  work,  bristling  with 
authorities  cited  in  extenso,  we  have  not  only  a  study  of  one  of  the 
most  critical  epochs  in  Japanese  history,  but  what  one  is  tempted 
to  quote  Mr.  Kipling  and  call  “  The  finest  story  in  the  world.” 
Remote  from  his  emotions  as  Benkei  may  be  when  the  reader 
takes  up  the  book,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  he  can  no  more  put 
it  down  than  he  can  drive  that  grand  and  pathetic  figure  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Murdoch’s  trenchant  critical  discussions  are  here  filled 
out  by  his  friend  with  just  the  archaeological  detail  and  local  colour  they 
need  to  make  them  real  to  the  distant  reader.  Not  only  so,  but  without 
appearing  to  depart  from  his  authorities,  largely  contemporary  or  nearly 
so  (thirteenth  century),  the  author  brings  before  us  much  of  what  is 
integral  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  people  to-day.  From 
Benkei’s  romantic  birth  through  his  wild  youth,  and  the  great  campaigns 
in  which  his  master  was  the  military  star,  into  the  odyssey  of  persecu¬ 
tions  and  perilous  wanderings  which  he  shared  with  him,  and  up  to  his 
heroic  death,  the  enthralling  interest  of  the  narrative  never  flags.  To 
say  that  the  illustrations  are  black  and  white  reproductions  of  “  ukioe  ” 
(“  pictures  of  the  passing  world  ”)  will  acquit  them  of  further  challenge. 

Why  exactly  Mr.  Longford  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
one  more  to  the  almost  innumerable  short  sketches  of  Japanese  history 
is  not  quite  clear.  Besides  bringing  out,  though  without  quoting  his 
authority,  the  highly  suggestive  point  that  far  from  attaching,  as  the 
Education  Department  of  to-day  would  do,  infinite  importance  to  his 
descent  from  the  sim-goddess,  the  supporters  of  no  less  a  member  of  the 
imperial  house  than  Shotoku  Taishi  claimed  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
In^an  god  Ewannon  and  a  mortal  woman !  he  neither  feels  nor  lends 
much  interest  to  the  story  down  to  the  arrival  of  Portuguese  missionaries. 
In  view  of  the  systematic  depreciation  of  them  and  their  converts  in 
Mr.  Murdoch’s  second  volume,  Mr.  Longford’s  vindication  is  extremely 
welcome,  if  not  new. 

As  a  consul  of  very  long  experience  his  account  of  the  visits  of  foreigners 
is  naturally  interesting ;  the  incidents  of  the  visit  of  a  Spanish  ship 
after  the  prohibition,  and  the  massacre  of  its  crew,  and  of  an  English 
frigate  during  the  later  Napoleonic  war,  will  be  new  to  many.  Similarly, 
Mr.  Longford’s  judgment  that  when  the  country  was  opened  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  really  a  superior  civilization  with 
which  the  country  came  in  contact,  is  a  contribution  he  is  well  qualified 
to  make  to  a  great  and  heated  discussion.  One  cannot  help  wishing  he 
had  left  the  “  Story  of  old  Japan  ”  to  others,  and  given  us  a  critical 
discussion  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  no  small  army  of  writers  who 
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have  described  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  illustrated  it  from 
his  own  ample  experience. 

R.  E.  ViBWEE. 

INTER-RACIAL  PROBLEMS.  Edited  by  G.  Spiller.  [xlvi,  485  pp. 

8vo.  Is.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1911.] 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  advisability  under  present  conditions  of 
calling  together  a  Parliament  of  Man,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  “  First  Universal  Races  Congress,”  recently  organized  in 
London  by  Mr.  Spiller,  have  provided  a  work  of  scientific  interest  and 
importance.  It  might  have  been  supposed  beforehand,  and  doubtless 
was  supposed  even  by  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  movement, 
that  sentimentalism  would  reign  supreme  at  such  a  gathering ;  and 
that  the  cool  and  uncompromising  recognition  of  the  differences  of 
culture  and  of  underlying  hereditary  endowment  that  help  to  divide 
mankind  into  groups  would  receive  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  bitten  with  the  notion  that  one  type  of  man  must  necessarily  be 
as  good  as  another.  Meanwhile,  to  preach  racial  equality  and  to  preach 
racial  inequality  are  alike  expressions  of  mere  prejudice,  in  the  absence  of 
a  calm  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  available  on  the  subject.  Even  anthro¬ 
pology  and  history  are  very  apt  to  beg  so  ultimate  a  question,  and  more 
or  less  unwillingly  to  allow  a  tacit  presumption  to  colour  their  treatment 
of  questions  involving  inter-racial  relations.  It  was  therefore  an  almost 
sufficient  excuse  for  holding  this  Congress,  if  thereby  science  could  be 
induced  to  take  stock  of  its  root-ideas  in  respect  to  race.  In  this  book 
we  listen  to  responsible  men,  many  of  them  men  of  science  in  the  fullest 
sense,  who  one  and  all  must  be  credited  with  approaching  their  subject 
in  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  spirit.  The  scientific  interest  is  thus 
accorded  the  priority  that  belongs  to  it  in  its  relation  to  the  humanitarian. 
Generous  sentiments  aboimd,  but  in  almost  every  case  they  would 
seem  to  be  tempered  by  a  desire  to  get  at  the  hard  facts. 

The  Preface,  perhaps,  hardly  goes  beyond  the  mark  in  stating  that 
“  the  writers — coming  literally  from  all  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe — manifest  a  remarkable  agreement  on  almost  every  vital  problem 
with  which  the  Congress  is  concerned,  and  support,  as  a  whole,  a  view 
which  must  be  very  encouraging  to  those  in  every  land  who  see  a  brother 
and  an  equal,  at  least  potentially,  in  every  human  being,  whatever  the 
colour  of  his  skin.”  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  seek  to 
extort  positive  conclusions  favourable  to  racial  equality  from  those 
many  studies  in  which  the  writers  are  inclined  to  retiim  an  open  verdict 
— in  other  words,  profess  themselves  unable,  in  the  present  state  of 
evidence,  to  solve  the  race-problem  one  way  or  another.  It  is  notorious 
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that  race  is  the  most  elusive  of  things.  The  anthropologist  has  been 
seeking  many  years  in  vain  for  a  working  criterion  of  race  such  as  colour, 
hair,  cranial  index,  or  some  definite  combination  of  physical,  and  possibly 
also  psycho-physical,  characters.  Yet  he  is  none  the  less  convinced  that 
race  is  there,  even  if  an  overlying  mass  of  determinations  due  to  individual 
experience  render  detection  of  the  congenital  factor  a  task  next  door  to 
impossible. 

So  far  as  a  general  impression  results  from  the  more  purely  scientific 
contributions  to  this  volume,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  influence  of 
environment  on  race  is  more  direct  and  potent  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  Thus  Prof.  Franz  Boas  gives  a  summary  of  the  remarkable 
observations  conducted  under  his  supervision  on  immigrants  entering 
the  United  States  from  Europe.  It  thereupon  appeared  that  amongst 
East  European  Jews  the  American-bom  developed  a  longer  head  than 
the  European-born,  and  that  this  difference  was  even  more  marked  in 
the  second  generation  of  American-bom.  Long-headed  Sicilians,  on  the 
other  hand,  developed  shorter  heads  when  bom  in  America.  These  and 
similar  facts  are  enough  to  indicate  a  decided  plasticity  of  human  types. 
Prof.  Boas  concludes  that,  since  the  old  idea  of  the  absolute  stability  of 
human  types  must  be  given  up,  with  it  must  go  the  belief  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  superiority  of  certain  types  over  others.  Or,  again.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Myers,  having  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  relation  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment,  considered  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the 
ultimate  cause  of  variation,  bodily  and  mental,  proceeds  to  argue  that, 
this  being  admitted,  the  possibility  of  the  progressive  development  of 
all  primitive  peoples  must  be  conceded,  if  only  the  environment  can  be 
appropriately  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  little  sympathy  is  shown, 
even  by  writers  whose  leanings  are  more  or  less  biological,  towards 
Darwinism  of  the  old-fashioned  type  with  its  glorification  of  the  principle 
of  “  Devil  take  the  hindmost.”  Exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  a  countryman  of  Nietzsche.  Prof.  Felix  von  Luschan  provides 
an  article  that  in  point  of  sheer  rollicking  force  and  wit  is  probably  the 
cleverest  piece  of  writing  in  the  whole  book.  Nor  is  he  altogether  against 
racial  equality.  “  One  type,”  he  says,  “  may  be  more  refined,  another 
type  may  be  coarser ;  but  if  both  are  thoroughbred,  or  what  we  call 
‘  good  types,’  however  they  may  differ,  one  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to 
the  other.  In  this  sense  I  could  once  say,  in  one  of  my  University 
lectures,  that  the  only  ‘  savages  ’  in  Africa  are  certain  white  men  with 
*  TropenkoUer.’  ”  He  goes  on  to  declare,  however,  that  racial  barriers 
wUl  never  cease  to  exist.  Nay,  he  maintains  that,  if  ever  they  should  show 
a  tendency  to  disappear,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  preserve  than  to 
obliterate  them.  “  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  a  good  thing,  but  the 
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struggle  for  life  is  a  far  better  one.”  Characteristically  the  words  **  blood 
and  iron  ”  conclude  his  peroration.  The  essay  is  entitled  “  Anthro¬ 
pological  View  of  Race  ”  ;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  despite  its 
etymology,  the  word  “  anthropological  ”  will  tend  more  than  ever  to 
connote  “  savage.” 

R.  R.  Marett. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SOCIALISM.  By  Harold  A.  Russell.  [225 
pages.  Crown  8vo.  38. 6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1910.] 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Russell’s  Socialism  b  his  “  Law  of  Social  Justice,” 
the  right  relation  of  merit  and  reward.  Thb  b  the  foundation  of  his 
sociology,  and  in  the  light  of  it  he  criticbes  the  present  capitalbtic 
organization  of  industry  and  the  proposed  Socialist  remedies.  Neither 
in  the  individualbm  that  insbts  on  rewarding  to  the  uttermost  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  nor  in  the  communbm  that  demands  an  adequate  reward 
for  the  slightest  industry,  does  he  see  any  hope  of  solving  present  social 
problems.  He  b,  however,  a  perfectly  orthodox  Socialbt,  despite  an 
attitude  of  independence.  If  there  b  no  wbh  expressed  in  thb  book 
to  destroy  competition,  it  b  because  the  aim  b  rather  to  extend  its 
bounds,  so  that  all  may  be  rivals  on  a  basb  of  equal  opportunity. 

The  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Russell  b  that  of  slow,  steady  extension 
of  public  enterprise.  Hb  criticbm  of  nineteenth-century  sociology,  as  re¬ 
presented  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Karl  Marx,  b  vigorous  and  well  argued. 
Syndicalbm  b  shown  to  be  the  re-appearance  of  an  old  evil  under  a  new 
aspect.  The  public  approprbtion  of  economic  rent  will  not  have  the 
effect  that  Henry  George  anticipated.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
all  wages  by  equal  competition,  and  all  prices  by  the  cost  of  production, 
Mr.  Russell  sees  one  method  only — the  national  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production.  The  most  convenient  pbn  for  realizing  thb  end  b 
municipal  trading,  where  exbting  rates  of  wages,  based  on  demand  and 
supply,  are  recognbed  at  any  rate  temporarily.  The  necessary  funds 
he  proposes  to  obtain  by  Government  issues  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  payments  of  purchasers  who  benefit  through  the  system.  In 
thb  manner  the  credit  issued  should  balance  the  earnings  of  the  State, 
and  the  present  recurring  periods  of  over-production  and  depression 
would  cease.  Public  control,  as  opposed  to  public  ownership,  b  con¬ 
demned  as  incapable  of  permanence.  Blither  the  company  will  really 
control  the  Government,  or  the  Government  will  soon  pass  on  to 
ownership. 

There  b  a  well-argued  account  of  the  origins  of  over-production, 
owing  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  minority,  who 
cannot  spend  it ;  and  a  plea  for  real  free  competition  of  labour,  for  which 
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society  must  advance  the  expensive  plant  necessary  for  industry. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  evidence  of  the  success  of 
communal  ownership  and  management.  It  is  a  pity  the  book  is  on  so 
small  a  scale,  as  it  deals  somewhat  sketchily  with  the  subject,  especially 
as  a  large  amount  of  space  is  filled  with  perorations.  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  misprints  should  be  scattered  freely  throughout. 

B.  Laffan. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  LONDON  MONEY  MARKET,  1640-1826. 

By  W.  R.  Bisschof,  LL.D.  [256  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

King.  London,  1910.] 

This  little  treatise,  originally  written  in  the  Dutch  language,  has 
been  translated  into  English  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell, 
who  contributes  an  introduction  to  it.  “  I  do  not  know,”  he  says, 
where  else  in  the  whole  literature  of  English  banking  history  we  can 
find  such  a  close,  continuous,  and  reasoned  study  of  English  banking 
business  before  the  rise  of  the  joint  stock  banks.”  A  pleasing  charac¬ 
teristic  brought  out  in  this  book  is  the  mutual  loyalty  of  banks  and 
business  men.  Even  as  long  ago  as  1667  Pepys  remarks  that  “  I  have 
not  heard  of  one  citizen  of  London  broke  in  all  this  war,  this  plague, 
or  this  fire,  and  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy  among  us.”  The  last  few 
words  are  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  assertion,  frequently 
made  at  the  present  time,  that  the  landing  of  even  a  small  force  on  our 
shores  would  bring  down  credit  with  a  crash.  Again,  on  September  26, 
1745,  five  days  after  the  Young  Pretender  bad  put  the  Royal  troops  to 
flight  at  Prestonpans,  the  principal  merchants  of  London  met  at  Garro- 
way’s  Cofiee  House  and  passed  the  following  resolution :  ”  We,  the 
undersigned  merchants  and  others,  being  sensible  bow  necessary  the 
preservation  of  public  credit  is  at  the  present  time,  do  hereby  declare 
that  we  will  not  refuse  to  receive  bank  (».e.  of  England)  notes  in  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  us,  and  we  will  use  our  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  all  our  payments  in  the  same  manner.”  By  four 
p.m.  the  next  day  this  resolution  had  received  1,140  signatures.  On 
six  occasions  between  1772  and  1816  the  leading  business  men  and 
residents  of  Newcastle  and  York  agreed  to  accept  the  notes  of  the 
three  chief  local  banks  in  payment  at  any  time,  and  made  their 
determination  to  do  so  public.  Perhaps  the  financial  circles  of 
twentieth-century  London  are  too  cosmopolitan  to  evince  a  like  public 
spirit. 

Some  quaint  examples  are  quoted  from  ancient  bankers’  records. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  primitive  cheque  : — 
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“  M£ssrs.  Guild  and  Co.  Yc  Marigold,  Strand. 

Bolton,  4th  March,  1684. 

“  At  «ght  hereof  pray  pay  unto  Charles  Duncombe,  Esq.,  or  order, 
the  sum  of  four  himdred  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  account  of 

“  Your  assured  Friend, 

“  Winchester.” 

Among  some  rules  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Martin,  a  partner  in  the 
well-known  bank  of  that  name  from  1703  to  1765,  under  the  title 
“  Proper  Considerations  for  Persons  Concerned  in  the  Banking  Business,” 
we  find  the  following  antique  maxims  : — 

“  6.  Not  to  boast  of  great  surplus  or  plenty  of  money. 

“  10.  To  appear  cautious  and  timorous  contributes  very  much  to 
give  persons  in  credit  an  esteem  among  mankind.” 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinqton. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  STATE.  By  Margaret  McMillan,  [xiii, 
204  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  National  Labour  Press.  Man¬ 
chester,  1911.] 

CHILD  PROBLEMS.  By  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.D.  [xv,  381  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  fis.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1910.] 

These  two  books  are  packed  with  ideals.  The  former  shows  us  Miss 
McMillan  in  her  most  optimistic  mood,  dealing  with  the  labour  question 
in  an  idealistic  fashion.  The  latter  shows  us  what  is  being  done  in 
America  in  respect  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of  children,  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  including  recreation  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  two  books  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  show  us  quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before 
education  touches  the  community  as  a  whole  in  any  real  sense.  The 
training  of  faculties,  of  capabilities,  the  drawing  out  rather  than  the 
thrusting  in,  this  is  the  phase  of  education  which  certainly  needs 
emphasis.  We  are  c.casing  to  talk  about  subjects  and  curricula  and 
examinations,  and  we  are  coming  to  consider  the  children  themselves, 
‘‘  their  aptitudes,  their  defects,  their  health,  their  growth.” 

It  is  tincturing  our  political  schemes,  not  before  it  was  high  time. 
The  citizens  of  the  next  generation  are  beginning  to  be  a  responsibility 
upon  our  shoulders  which  we  are  learning  to  appreciate.  Miss  McMillan 
thrills  us  by  her  account  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  era.  So-called 
“  higher  education  ”  will  not  be  the  possession  of  a  few,  the  mark  of 
social  distinction.  It  will  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  children  of  the 
workers ;  more  than  this,  it  will  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  workers 
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themselves.  To  realize  what  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
has  done  is  to  open  one’s  heart  to  vast  possibilities.  Many  hard  things 
have  been  said  of  the  Socialists,  but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
rendered  possible  the  Joint  Boards  of  University  men  and  workmen. 
We  are  living  in  a  transition  stage  when  there  will  be  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  education.  The  recent  attempt  to  make 
an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  education  into  a  badge  of  social  pre-eminence 
has  already  seen  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  Miss  McMillan’s  thrilling 
chapter  of  the  experience  of  working  men  and  working  women  at  the 
summer  schools  should  be  read  if  only  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
toilers  are  beginning  to  claim  their  glorious  heritage.  The  benefactors 
longed  “  to  give  it  not  to  one  class,  but  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the 
rich  alone,  but  above  all  and  for  all  time  to  the  poor.”  It  is  a  better 
Socialism  than  the  crude  materialism  which  passed  for  Socialism  even 
five  years  ago. 

Things  are  better  in  America  in  one  sense  ;  in  another  they  are  worse. 
Individuals  can  more  easily  obtain  the  highest  culture  there  than  in 
England,  but  the  corporate  sense  and  the  corporate  demand  are  less 
evident.  But  in  respect  of  the  problems  of  childhood  in  particular  we 
have  much  to  learn.  True  in  New  York  the  schools  are  less  attractive 
than  our  Council  Schools,  but  wonderful  work  has  been  done  with 
roof  gardens  and  in  the  use  of  playgrounds  for  the  culture  of  faculties. 
The  “  Civic  Centers  ”  of  Chicago  are  admirable  devices ;  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  small  parks  with  proper  accommodation  for  adults,  including 
a  large  assembly  hall  wherein  dances  and  the  like  are  held.  No  apology 
is  needed  for  grouping  the  consideration  of  such  schemes  under  the 
heading  of  “  Education.”  The  training  of  citizens,  both  in  their  youth 
and  in  their  maturity,  must  be  the  work  of  the  State.  Both  these 
books  are  of  great  v^ue.  The  former  quickens  our  desires  and  raises 
our  ideals.  The  latter  shows  what  already  has  been  done  in  another 
country.  One  section  of  Mr.  Mangold’s  book  is  really  distressing. 
Child  labour  in  the  United  States  must  be  an  acute  trouble  to  the  social 
reformer.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  night-work  of  boys  of  fourteen  is 
permitted  in  the  glass  mills,  so  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
in  Delaware  the  manufacture  of  fruit  baskets  is  exempt  from  the  child 
labour  law,  on  the  ground  of  the  perishability  of  the  product !  The 
spread  of  cotton  milla  to  the  south  makes  it  simply  appalling  that  in 
(Borgia,  Alabama,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  there  should  be 
failure  to  restrict  night-work,  a  very  low  minimum  age  limit,  and  scarcely 
any  inspection.  “  Some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  progressive 
legislation  are  northern  men  who  have  invested  in  southern  mills, 
and  who  are  credited  with  willing  conformity  to  the  more  advanced 
laws  of  New  England.”  In  this  case  charity  begins,  and  ends,  at  home. 
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Until  this  blot  is  removed  we  can  hardly  turn  to  the  United  States 
for  an  example.  The  present  writer  was  at  a  labour  meeting  in  New 
York  recently  where  one  of  the  leaders  protested  with  all  his  might 
that  he  was  against  labour  having  anything  to  do  with  politics  !  Little 
wonder  that  a  Brookl3m  manufacturer  uses  the  labour  organization  as 
his  agents  in  procuring  hands  for  casual  labour.  So  we  can  sum  up 
the  situation.  In  America  higher  education  is  more  available  to  the 
ordinary  citizen  than  in  England,  and  such  a  university  as  the  Michigan 
State  University  is  quite  a  model.  But  there  is  no  spirit  such  as  that 
depicted  in  Miss  McMillan’s  book.  There  is  no  evidence  of  corporate 
demand,  no  evidence  of  a  thirst  for  better  things  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude.  Unless  signs  are  utterly  at  fault  it  will  be  many  a  long  day 
before  a  social  reformer  can  write,  of  the  workers  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  real  yearning  is  for  life  more  full  and  deep,  with 
greater  possibilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  and  greater  capacities 
for  learning  that  which  is  the  truth. 

John  Gakbett  Leigh. 


ECONOMIC  PREJUDICES.  By  Yves  Guyot.  Translated  by  Fbed 
Rothwell.  [166  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  Qd.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1910.] 

It  is  well  at  times  to  be  reminded  of  those  truths  in  economic  theory — 
those  statements  of  logical  sequence,  which  are  apt  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  complexity  of  industrial  life.  M.  Yves  Guyot  emphasizes  these 
truths  in  a  graphic  way,  and  for  a  specific  purpose,  his  main  aim  being 
to  expose  the  fallacies  of  protectionists,  with  the  subsidiary  object  of 
opposing  socialistic  proposals.  The  author’s  success  is  more  marked 
in  his  arguments  against  protection  than  in  those  against  socialism, 
chiefly  because  he  confines  himself  to  economic  considerations,  and  this 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  attractive.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
in  which  various  types  of  personality  are  introduced.  Though  the 
repartee  loses  something  of  its  lightness  by  translation,  it  is  yet  an  agree¬ 
able  form  of  argument,  as  well  as  being  useful  in  arresting  the  reader’s 
attention.  The  author’s  own  opinions  are  enunciated  by  the  allegorical 
M.  Faubert,  who  usually  secures  the  last  word.  The  other  speakers 
include  the  “  practical  ”  man,  the  Protectionist,  and  the  Socialist ; 
while  others  intervene  occasionally,  such  as  John  Bull  and  certain 
politicians. 

It  might  be  urged  that  some  of  the  earlier  statements  are  too  obvious 
to  need  repetition ;  but  any  study  of  modem  controversy  proves  how 
often  they  are  misunderstood  or  forgotten ;  and  M.  Guyot  has  done 
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well  in  expressing  them  so  clearly.  Among  these  truths  re-stated  may 
be  mentioned : — the  nature  of  an  economic  law ;  the  mutual  benefit  in 
exchange;  the  tendency  of  collectivism  to  check  enterprise;  the 
absurdity  of  a  “  Balance  of  Trade ;  ”  the  danger  of  decreasing  total 
production ;  the  solidarity  of  interests  among  employer  and  employed ; 
the  general  effect  of  protection  in  raising  prices  ;  the  fact  that  all  pro¬ 
ducers  are  consumers.  Certain  specious  fallacies  are  swept  aside,  and 
the  bare  truth  is  exposed,  on  the  familiar  ground  that  wealth  is  not 
increased  by  merely  diverting  capital  from  one  industry  to  another. 

This  economic  position  may  be  accepted  even  by  a  Tariff  Reformer; 
for  the  weak  point  of  M.  Guyot  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  his  arguments, 
but  in  his  omissions ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Protectionist 
need  no  longer  base  his  policy  upon  the  fallacies  of  the  Mercantile 
Theory.  In  this  book  no  weight  is  given  to  List’s  conception  of  national 
development,  in  which  the  members  of  a  State  might,  by  a  system  of 
protection,  be  encouraged  to  strengthen  the  national  character  by  means 
of  diversity  of  employment.  The  Colbertist  of  the  dialogue  hopes  to 
make  the  foreigner  pay  the  duty ;  but  that  is  not  the  main  line  of 
argument  at  the  present  time,  and  it'  is  conceivable  that  some  sacrifice 
of  national  wealth  might  be  advisable,  in  order  to  secure  social  harmony. 
It  is  indeed  open  to  question  whether  such  a  result  would  be  obtained 
by  protection ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  idea  deserves  some 
consideration. 

Another  protectionist  argument  is  set  aside  in  the  same  way,  viz. 
that  usually  illustrated  by  Mill’s  example  of  “  infant  industries,”  and 
further  amplified  by  Professor  Ashley.  Without  these  two  arguments 
the  cause  of  protection  would  be  weak  indeed,  while  even  the  more 
obvious  ground  of  national  defence  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  his  treatment  of  socialistic  policy  the  author  rightly  dwells  on  the 
danger  of  checking  production ;  but  he  fails  to  point  out  the  economic 
fairness  of  ”  corporate  bargaining  ”  in  the  case  of  strikes ;  or  the  fact 
that  large  accumulations  of  capital  are  only  made  possible  by  the 
conventional  acceptance  of  credit. 

The  book  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  a  complete  answer  to  either 
Protectionist  or  Socialist,  though  it  is  useful  in  pointing  out  some 
fallacies  in  economic  reasoning  which  are  constantly  recurring  under 
various  disguises.  The  sequence  of  idea  is  not  always  clear ;  but  the 
arguments  in  themselves  tend  to  greater  exactness  of  thought,  and 
would  be  of  value  in  any  discussion  on  the  subject. 


M.  W.  Middleton. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  INDIAN  TAXATION.  By  Leonard  Alston,  Litt.D. 
[iz,  115  pp.  Or.  8vo.  2s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1910.] 

“  This  little  book,”  says  the  author,  “  owes  its  appearance  to  the 
somewhat  accidental  circumstance  that  during  the  last  few  years 
special  causes  have  compelled  me  to  read  a  good  deal  of  controversial 
literature,  mostly  of  a  journalistic  kind,  dealing  with  Indian  administra¬ 
tive  matters,  and  apparently  widely  read  by  the  educated  public  of 
India.  This  literature  I  have  foimd  full  of  criticisms,  often  very 
pungently  and  eloquently  expressed,  of  the  methods  of  taxation  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  India.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  characterized 
by  a  strange  lack  of  perspective.” 

This  lack  of  perspective  Dr.  Alston  has  attempted  to  rectify  by  an 
elementary  and  simply-phrased  statement  of  the  theory  of  taxation, 
with  special  reference  to  Indian  conditions.  His  first  chapter  is  taken 
up  with  a  somewhat  liminal  discussion  of  the  different  objects  and 
forms  of  taxation  and  with  an  explanation  of  technical  terms.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  theories  explained 
in  the  first  chapter  to  the  tax  system  of  India. 

With  regard  to  this  book  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  fulfils 
any  existing  need.  The  portions  dealing  with  India  are  too  sketchy  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  student  of  Indian  conditions,  whilst  the  theoretical 
portions  will  certainly  do  nothing  to  rectify  that  ”  lack  of  perspective  ” 
which  Dr.  Alston  seems  surprised  to  find  in  Indian  journalism.  Surely, 
even  after  a  short  residence  in  the  country,  he  must  know  that  such 
lack  of  perspective  is  deliberate  and  designed ;  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  native  press  to  decry  every  act  of  the  Government,  and  that 
the  journalist  who  publicly  subscribed  to  the  conclusions  of  this  book 
would  speedily  find  his  occupation  gone.  Neither  do  I  think  it  will 
appeal  in  any  way  to  the  native  public  or  tend  to  counteract  in  their 
minds  the  denunciations  of  the  newspapers.  The  grievance  of  the 
educated  Indian,  so  far  as  he  has  any  well-defined  grievance  in  his  own 
mind,  is  generally  a  patriotic  one.  In  India  patriotism  manifests 
itself  in  abuse  of  the  Government  and  all  their  ways,  whether  financial 
or  otherwise.  Such  abuse  is  based  upon  racial  antagonism,  not  upon 
logic,  and  no  amoimt  of  logic  will  stem  its  flow  or  lessen  its  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  old  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  land  revenue 
of  the  Indian  Government  is  a  “  tax  ”  or  a  “  rent,”  Dr.  Alston  makes 
some  acute  remarks  which  deserve  quotation. 

“  In  Medieval  Europe,”  he  says,  “  there  was  an  almost  complete 
blending  of  the  functions  of  landlordism  and  government.  .  .  .  The 
feudal  vassal  paid  to  his  feudal  superior  a  contribution,  in  commodities 
and  services,  that  cannot  be  described  as  distinctly  a  tax-payment  in 
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return  for  military  defence  and  similar  governmental  work,  nor  yet  as 
an  ordinary  rent.  In  Modem  Europe  the  agricultural  population 
pays  usually  a  double  tribute,  consisting  of  rents  to  landlords  and  taxes 
of  various  kinds  to  governments.  Both  are  deductions  from  that 
aggregate  of  commodities  and  services  which  constitutes  the  “  national 
dividend  ”  otherwise  available  for  distribution  among  the  active  factors 
of  production.  .  .  .  The  question — whether  the  payments  exacted  in 
ryotvaari  districts  are  of  the  nature  of  taxes  or  of  rents — could  never 
have  been  raised  except  by  theorists  so  accustomed  to  Western  con¬ 
ditions  of  land-tenure  that  they  have  come  to  assume  that  there  ought 
always  to  be  rents  paid  to  irresponsible  private  landlords,  and  that 
what  the  Indian  Government  takes  as  land  revenue  is  therefore  merely 
what  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things  demands  should  always  be 
paid  to  somebody  ;  so  that  if  the  Government  steps  into  the  place  of 
this  somebody,  they  argue  that  it  is  not  making  any  deduction  from 
the  national  dividend  otherwise  available  for  distribution  among  the 
working  factors  of  production.  How  far  such  an  assumption  is  justifi¬ 
able  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.” 

As  clearing  up  a  disputed  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  obscure  point  of 
economic  theory  this  passage  b  well  worth  study.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  will  do  anything  to  stay  the  living  controversy  which  rages 
behind  the  verbal  quibble.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  despite  of  Dr.  Alston, 
the  Indian  adminbtrator  will  still  continue  to  describe  the  land 
revenue  as  a  rent  whilst  hb  joumalbtic  critic  denounces  it,  as  fiercely 
as  ever,  as  an  ill-considered  and  oppressive  tax.  If  the  land  revenue 
be  classed  as  a  rent  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  Indb  b  reduced  by 
almost  one-half ;  if  classed  as  a  tax,  it  may  be  described  as  an  oppressive 
tax,  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  famine,  plague,  malarb,  and 
most  of  the  other  ills  to  which  the  ryot  is  heir.  No  wonder  classifica¬ 
tion  b  a  difficulty ! 

Another  point  of  detail  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  Dr.  Alston’s 
treatment  of  the  “  drain  ”  theory.  Here  he  takes  the  extreme  officbl 
view  that  payments  to  meet  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  pensions, 
and  other  charges  involve  no  loss  to  Indb  whatever.  To  the  critics 
who  maintain  that  the  receipt  and  expenditure  in  England  of  the 
pensions  of  retired  Anglo-Indbn  officbls  involves  loss  to  India,  Dr. 
Alston  repUes  as  follows — 

”  Indbn  pensioners  are  not  paid  with  gold  and  silver  sent  from 
Indb.  They  are  paid  in  Engbnd  out  of  the  proceeds  of  drafts  on  the 
Treasury  at  Calcutta  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  London  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  These  drafts  are  bought  by  merchants  who  desire  to 
import  (say)  cotton  or  wheat  from  Indb.  The  difference,  then,  clearly 
amounts  to  thb.  If  the  pensioner  lived  in  India,  he  would,  with  the 
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money  be  received,  make  numerous  small  purchases  of  commodities 
and  services  to  be  supplied  to  him  by  shopkeepers,  coolies,  and  so  forth, 
in  India.  If,  however,  he  lives  in  England,  the  money  received  is 
utilized  by  English  importers  to  make  large  wholesale  purchases  of 
such  commodities  as  cotton,  the  price  of  which  consists  of  payments 
made  to  cotton-growers,  carriers,  clerks,  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be,  if  anything,  a  smaller  total  loss  to 
the  country,  as  the  energies  expended  in  retail  services  are  more  wasteful 
as  a  rule  than  those  devoted  to  wholesale  production  and  trade.” 

In  this  argument  Dr.  Alston  has  entirely  omitted  any  reference  to 
the  effect  of  such  pension  payments  upon  the  equation  of  international 
demand.  Such  payments  fall  into  the  class  described  by  J.  S.  Mill  as 
“  international  payments  not  originating  in  commerce  and  for  which 
no  equivalent  in  either  money  or  commodities  is  expected  or  received.” 
Their  existence  will  cause  a  loss  to  India  owing  to  the  less  advantageous 
terms  on  which  it  will  have  to  exchange  its  products  for  those  of  other 
countries.  This  loss  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Dr.  Alston. 

The  Elements  of  Indian  Taxation  will  perhaps  be  most  appreciated 
by  Indians  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  economics.  To  other 
readers,  I  fancy,  it  will  not  prove  of  much  value. 

D.  A.  Babker. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. 
Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  Bart.  [434  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1910.] 

The  Editor  of  The  Child  has  presented  in  this  volume  the  experience 
and  views  of  thirty-six  experts  on  different  aspects  of  medical  examina¬ 
tion  and  supervision,  hygiene,  and  education. 

Such  a  work  would  have  been  impossible  even  a  few  years  ago,  not 
only  because  some  of  the  institutions  dealt  with — e.g.  school  clinics — 
were  then  non-existent,  but  because  the  spirit  in  which  these  writers 
approach  them  subject  belongs  to  an  age  of  research  which  is  all  the 
more  scientific  in  that  it  is  regarded  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
towards  to  ev  l^rjv. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  wide  to  interest  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  young,  or  who  have  their  welfare  at  heart. 
There  are  chapters  on  “  The  Eyes  and  Eyesight,”  “  The  Ears,  Nose, 
and  Throat,”  “  Dental  Conditions,”  “  Mentally  Defective  Children,” 
“  School  Clinics,”  “  The  Feeding  of  the  School  Child,”  “  Open-Air 
Schools,”  ”  The  School  Nurse,”  and  so  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  international  aspect  of  these  problems  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
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special  essays  deal  with  conditions  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  provision  by 
each  writer  of  a  good  bibliography  at  the  end  of  his  chapter.  To  take 
even  such  an  unpromising  subject  as  “  Dental  Conditions  ”  (briefly 
but  ably  treated  by  Dr.  George  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge),  we  are 
given  information  of  no  less  than  sixteen  works  which  can  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  In  this  particular  matter  Cambridge  has  led  the 
way.  Thanks  to  the  public-spirited  generosity  of  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  there  has  been  since  1907  a  “  Cambridge 
Dental  Institute  for  School  Children  ”  doing  splendid  work,  which  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  the  borough  council. 

There  are  yet  other  essays  whose  titles  are  in  themselves  food  for 
thought,  e.g.  “  Medical  Supervuuon  of  Games,  Sports,  and  Exercises,” 
and  “  Physical  Education  in  American  Universities.”  It  is  abundantly 
clear,  in  fact,  that  the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  body  is  at  last 
dawning  on  the  mind  of  civilized  man.  As  the  Editor  says  in  his 
preface,  “  The  establishment  of  a  School  Medical  Service  marks  but 
the  beginning  of  progress.  The  medical  examination  of  school  children 
is  to  be  viewed  and  dealt  with  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  rearing  of 
healthy  citizens.  The  recognition  of  derangements  and  deficiencies 
must  be  followed  by  scientifically  directed  efforts  for  rectification  and 
the  establishment  of  reliable  measures  to  secure  the  prevention  of  all 
disorder  and  disease  in  early  life.” 

Dr.  Eelynack  and  his  band  of  collaborators  have  a  noble  vision 
before  their  eyes ;  and  this  book  ought  to  do  much  towards  making 
possible  its  realization. 

W.  Nalder  Willums. 


WORK- ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  LAW.  By  Crystal  Eastman. 
[345  pp.  8vo.  $1.50.  Charities  Publication  Committee.  New 
York,  1910.] 

This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  a 
series  of  six  volumes  designed  to  set  forth  the  problems  of  production 
and  based  on  trustworthy  statistics  and  firsthand  evidence  of  existing 
conditions.  The  author  deals  with  a  year’s  industrial  fatalities  and 
three  months’  industrial  injuries  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
the  total  number  of  these  cases  amounts  to  over  1000,  526  men  being 
killed  and  509  injured.  The  district  chosen  has  a  population  of  1,000,000 
of  whom  250,000  are  wage-earners ;  of  the  latter,  70,000  are  employed 
in  the  steel  mills,  20,000  in  the  mines,  and  50,000  on  the  railroads.  All 
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the  cases  were  investigated  with  the  greatest  care,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  determining  “  (1)  what  are  the  indications  of  responsibility, 
and  (2)  what  material  loss  and  privation  (if  any)  resulted  to  the  injured 
workmen  and  theb  families.”  But  as  there  is  an  inter-relation  between 
these  two  questions,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  “  responsibility 
for  work-accidents  in  its  bearing  on  the  determination  of  a  just  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  loss,  and  the  distribution  of  the  economic  loss  in 
its  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  these  accidents.” 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  killed  are  American  by  birth, 
70  per  cent,  are  skilled  and  trained  workmen,  60  per  cent,  have  not 
reached  the  prime  of  their  working  life.  The  present  tense  may  safely 
be  used  here,  as  there  was  nothing  abnormal  about  the  particular 
year  taken  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  subject  therefore  is 
no  trivial  one ;  and  Miss  Eastman’s  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this 
terrible  number  of  fatalities  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  men  were  killed  in  the  course 
of  railroad  employment,  48  of  these  being  brakemen.  This  particular 
occupation  is  always  attended  with  danger,  and  some  of  the  accidents 
could  be  traced  to  carelessness  or  foolhardiness  on  the  part  of  the  men 
themselves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inadequate  inspection  of  rolling- 
stock,  “  speeding  up,”  and  unduly  long  hours  (a  brakeman  may  legally 
be  worked  for  16  hours  at  a  stretch),  are  shown  to  have  been  responsible 
for  many  of  the  deaths. 

Similarly  in  coal  mines,  a  large  number  of  the  71  fatalities  can  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  adequate  precautions  and  to  unsafe  methods 
of  mining  ;  from  1902  to  1906,  for  each  1000  men  employed,  3'39  were 
killed  in  the  United  States  as  against  1'28  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period. 

Steel-mill  fatalities  number  185,  57  per  cent,  of  these  being  due  to 
“  ordinary  imderstandable  causes  ”  such  as  the  operation  of  railroads 
and  (in  42  cases)  cranes,  or  again,  electric  shocks,  and  falls  from  a 
height  or  into  a  pit.  This  is  very  significant,  for  most  of  such  accidents 
could  be  prevented  by  an  extension  of  the  present  factory  law.  Many 
of  them  would  be  impossible  if  the  existing  law  were  adequately  enforced. 
Indeed,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle, 
with  its  tale  of  self-interest  and  false  economy,  evasion  of  precautions 
demanded  by  the  law,  or,  at  least,  by  common  humanity ;  in  a  word, 
the  treatment  of  the  employee  by  his  employer  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
machine. 

Part  II.  is  entitled  the  “  Elconomic  Cost  of  Work- Accidents,”  and 
deals  with  the  various  effects  of  industrial  fatalities  upon  the  home, 
with  the  problem  of  the  injured  workman,  with  compensation  in  general 
and  the  policy  of  certain  companies  in  particular.  Constantin  Meunier’s 
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splendid  bronae  figure  of  “  The  Puddler  ”  is  made  to  serve  as  a  diagram 
to  illustrate  the  relative  value  of  eye,  arm,  fingers,  and  leg,  based  on 
actual  amounts  paid  as  compensation  by  employers  to  permanently 
injured  workmen.  The  highest  figure  reached  by  such  compensation 
was  $300  for  the  loss  of  an  arm ;  in  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents  investigated  no  compensation  whatever  was  received  from 
the  employer  to  take  the  place  of  lost  income.  It  would  naturally  be 
concluded  that  this  burden  would  fall  ultimately  upon  the  community 
through  some  form  of  public  or  private  charity ;  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  happened  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  of  the  526  workmen 
killed,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  had  the  expense  of  burying  only  six.  But 
it  is  clear  that,  however  the  injured  workman  himself  or  those  who  were 
dependent  on  him  may  support  existence,  the  present  distribution  of 
the  burden  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  that  “  (1)  the  men  in¬ 
jured  in  the  great  majority  of  these  accidents  are  themselves  personally 
and  solely  responsible  for  the  accidents  by  which  they  are  injured,”  and 
(2)  “  in  all  employments  which  involve  danger,  the  workman’s  wage  is 
large  enough  amply  to  cover  his  risk.”  Miss  Eastman  clearly  shows 
that  neither  of  these  suppositiobs  is  grounded  in  fact;  it  therefore 
follows  that  “  the  distribution  of  the  economic  loss  from  industrial 
accidents  revealed  by  this  study — which  leaves  the  injured  man  and 
his  dependants  to  bear  the  entire  burden  in  over  half  the  cases  and 
relieves  them  only  in  rare  instances  of  an  appreciable  share  of  it — is 
on  the  face  of  it  unjust.” 

The  concluding  section  deals  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  proceeds 
to  discuss  desirable  legislation.  As  would  be  expected,  the  worker’s 
chance  of  obtaining  redress  against  his  employer  is  far  smaller  in  the 
Uixited  States  than  in  this  country.  Apart  from  the  delays  of  the  law  and 
the  resultant  hardship  to  the  plaintiff  in  such  cases — such  suits  possibly 
lasting  from  three  to  five  years — the  master  can  avail  himself  of  a 
variety  of  defences  if  sued  for  breach  of  his  so-called  absolute  duties ; 
“  assumption  of  risk,”  “  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant/’  or  “  con¬ 
tributory  negligence,”  will  serve  to  protect  the  employer  from  all 
practical  liability  for  accidents  which  it  was,  in  very  many  cases,  in  his 
power  to  prevent,  and  for  which,  on  the  principles  which  govern  English 
economic  relationships,  he  ought  to  be  legally  responsible. 

There  are  valuable  appendices,  12  in  number,  by  different  writers, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  main  subject;  and  there  is  a  good 
index. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  undertaking 
of  such  a  survey.  Miss  Eastman’s  work  is  not  only  adequate  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  most  interesting  to  read,  and  this 
interest  is  a  human  one.  Many  of  the  cases  are  dealt  with  in  detail 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  general  reader  with  the 
author’s  main  position,  and  to  quicken  his  senseof  personal  responsibility. 

W.  Naldeb  Wiluams. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE.  By  Henry  Rogers  Seager,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.  [175  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
4«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1910.] 

In  this  work  Professor  Seager  is  successful  in  demonstrating  the  need 
for  social  insurance  and  in  explaining  its  reasonableness  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  his  early  chapters  he  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  preventive  measures  in  respect  to  illness  and 
accidents ;  but,  though  in  favour  of  compulsory  insurance,  he  does 
not  underrate  voluntary  associations  for  that  purpose. 

In  dealing  with  unemployment,  the  author  again  gives  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  preventive  measures,  though  they  do  not  directly  belong  to  the 
subject,  except  in  so  far  as  they  reduce  this  evil  to  a  minimum.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age  is  treated  separately ;  and  the  book  ends  with  a  re¬ 
statement  of  the  argument  that  co-operative  action  is  necessary  where 
individualism  fails  to  prevent  the  worker  from  succumbing  to  cumu¬ 
lative  disasters. 

The  book  is  too  short  to  include  numerous  statistics,  but  the  main 
facts  concerning  contemporary  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  are  noted 
in  their  place  ;  and  a  good  general  view  is  given  of  the  whole  question. 
The  author  desires  to  commend  the  idea  of  industrial  insurance  to  the 
United  States,  where  earlier  history  has  left  an  individualistic  bias, 
and  where  a  sense  of  economic  solidarity  is  urgently  needed.  Indi¬ 
vidualism  has  done  its  part ;  it  has  won  liberty,  nor  need  this  liberty 
be  lost  amidst  a  new  conception  of  national  responsibility. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

THE  BROAD  STONE  OF  EMPIRE.  Problems  of  Crown  Colony 
Administration.  By  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.6.  [2  vols. 
xxxiv,  1066  pp.  8vo.  30s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1910.] 
That  the  justification  of  an  Empire,  no  less  than  of  an  individual, 
must  depend  upon  the  use  made  of  the  talents  committed  to  it  is  a  truth, 
the  practical  urgency  of  which  forbids  it  ever  becoming  a  truism. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  is  consoling  to  read  the  two  portly  volumes 
which  Sir  Charles  Bruce  has  devoted  to  the  Crown  Colonies.  No  one 
has  a  better  right  to  speak  on  the  subject,  the  author  having  given 
over  thirty  years  of  active  and  most  useful  life  to  the  service  of  these 
Colonies.  It  is  meet  and  right  that  now,  when  he  has  the  necessary 
leisure,  be  should  seek  to  point  the  moral  of  his  various  experiences. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  most  readers, 
the  bulk  of  the  book  might  have  been  lightened  with  advantage.  The 
general  description  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  the  chapters  on  our 
National,  Colonial,  and  Imperial  policies,  contain  nothing  that  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  a  historical  sununary  which  dates  the 
Treaty  of  Brida  in  1664,  and  asserts  that  “  during  the  negotiations 
which  followed  the  Seven  Years’  War  the  British  Government  was  urged 
to  exchange  Canada  for  the  small  island  of  Guadeloupe,”  is  open  to 
criticism ;  but  the  chapter  on  the  Colonial  Office  contains  powerful 
reasons  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  the  officer  should  be  assisted  by 
an  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  men  possessing  long  and  recent 
practical  experiences  in  the  Crown  Colonies. 

It  is,  however,  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  practical  problems  of 
Crown  Colony  administration,  in  which  Sir  Charles  himself  has  played 
a  leading  part,  that  the  importance  of  this  book  becomes  manifest.  It 
is  easy  for  the  armchair  philanthropist  to  recognize  that,  in  the  long 
run,  there  can  be  no  permanent  divorce  between  the  masses  that 
produce  and  the  class  that  is  to  administer  the  revenues  of  a  country  ; 
but,  when  we  see  a  long  and  laborious  public  life  devoted  to  the  recognition 
of  this  ideal,  familiar  statements  acquire  a  new  meaning.  From  the  time 
when  he  became  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon  in  1879  to  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  Sir  Charles  Bruce  was  the  constant  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  friend  of  education,  with  a  view  to  the  fitting  of  the  peoples 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Great  Britain,  for  some  share  of  public 
life.  In  the  Colonies  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  Ceylon,  the 
Windward  Islands,  British  Guiana,  and,  above  all,  Mauritius,  he  was 
the  heart  and  soul  of  every  movement  tending  to  betterment.  As  we 
go  through  the  chapters,  “  Labour,”  “  Health,”  “  Education,”  “  Re¬ 
ligion,”  “  Agriculture,”  “  Forestry,”  “  Transport,”  we  recognize  that, 
in  the  improvements  effected,  the  personality  of  this  hard-working, 
far-seeing  public  servant  has  counted  for  much. 

We  may  gladly  forgive  a  certain  discursiveness,  a  certain  garrulity 
in  the  matter  of  quotations,  for  the  light  these  throw  on  the  war  with 
darkness,  which  has  been  the  keynote  of  Sir  Charles  Bruce’s  career. 
In  this  war  he  is  to  be  congratulated,  in  that  he  found  a  Secretary  of 
State  ready  to  rise  above  the  traditions  of  officialdom.  This  Review 
is  not  the  place  for  party  controversy,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  exalt 
here  the  doughty  champion  of  Tariff  Reform.  But  it  is  surely  a  matter 
for  common  consent  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Crown  Colonies,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
If,  in  Sir  Charles  Bruce’s  words,  “  The  campaign  which  is  being  carried 
on  against  diseases  in  the  Tropics  owes  its  origin  in  great  measure  to 
the  initiative  and  encouragement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,”  by  '-.his  alone 
he  will  have  earned  a  monument  aere  percannitis.  The  foundation  of 
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the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  London  and  Liverpool  was  a  work  in 
close  sympathy  with  our  author’s  ideals.  In  the  task  of  bringing  the 
results  of  modem  science  to  the  assistance  of  Colonial  agriculture  by 
means  of  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have 
had  predecessors ;  but,  under  his  regime,  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  practical  needs  became  systematized  in  a  way  hitherto 
imknown.  In  all  these  matters  Sir  Charles  Bmce  can  show  a  record  of 
steady  progress,  of  untold  value  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  future 
generations.  If,  in  certain  matters,  as  in  the  question  of  Defence,  the 
record  is  not  so  satisfactory — when,  as  in  St.  Lucia  a  reversal  of  policy 
may  mean  the  complete  waste  of  immense  sums  of  money — ^the  fault 
did  not  lie  with  colonial  adminbtration  either  at  home  or  on  the  spot. 

Did  space  permit,  much  might  be  said  on  economic  subjects,  Euch 
as  the  subject  of  coolie  immigration,  dealt  with  in  these  volumes ;  but 
in  a  general  notice  it  seems  preferable  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
men  like  Sir  Charles  Bruce  in  the  working  of  Colonial  government. 
Whilst  such  are  to  the  fore.  Great  Britain  will  hold  her  own  in  the  torch 
race  of  imperial  expansion.  To  devote  himself  without  partiality  or 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care,  and,  with 
no  differences,  to  all  classes  of  the  population  alike — such,  on  assuming 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  Sir  Charles  Bruce  declared  to  be  his 
aim,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  sections  of  the  population, 
that  aim  was  abundantly  accomplished. 

A  very  valuable  appendix  by  Mr.  E.  Manson  on  systems  of  law 
obtaining  in  the  Crown  Colonies  deserves  mention. 

H.  E.  Eoebton. 

LA  CRISE  ET  L’EVOLUTION  DE  L’ AGRICULTURE  EN  ANGLE- 
TERRE  DE  1876  A  NOS  JOURS.  Far  Pierre  Besse,  Docteur  en 
Droit,  [xv,  390  pp.  8vo.  10  francs.  Alcan.  Paris,  1910.] 

The  impressions  of  foreigners  eJways  possess  a  certain  interest,  even 
although  they  may  be  based  upon  insufficient  knowledge.  The  social, 
economic  and  industrial  characteristics  of  one  nation  differ  so  widely 
from  those  of  another  that  it  is  rarely  possible  for  any  one  not  a  native 
of  a  particular  country  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  of  them.  Dr. 
Besse  has  obviously  studied  the  question  of  English  agriculture  with 
extreme  care,  and  has  had  recourse  to  the  leading  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  is  a  little  strange  that  from  his  wide  bibliographical  list  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  report  of  Lord  Reay’s  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education,  1908.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  avoided  some  of  the  exaggerations  and  errors  into  which 
he  has  accidentally  fallen.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  relied  mainly  upon  the 
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Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Tarifl  Commission,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  that  report  was  prepared  to  promote  a  special  policy. 
Whether  its  conclusions  are  correct  or  not  is  beside  the  question;  an 
impartial  view,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  situation  as  it  presents  itself  to  men  of  all  parties.  Agriculture 
to-day  in  England  is  far  from  being  in  the  parlous  condition  represented 
by  Dr.  Besse  ;  on  the  whole  its  prospects  are  brighter  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  position  too  of  the 
agrirultural  labourer,  although  still  capable  of  much  improvement,  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  described  by  the  writers  whose 
opinions  the  author  takes  for  granted,  irrespective  of  the  period  to  which 
they  may  refer. 

In  his  historic  review  of  the  evolution  of  agriculture  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  Dr.  Besse  ^^lites  graphically,  and  with  evident  know¬ 
ledge.  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  his  economic  theories  as  to  the 
causes  of  past  depression,  and  the  possibility  of  future  developments, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  arguments  merit  serious  attention;  at  the  same 
time  also  many  of  his  suggestions  as  to  the  effective  organization  of  the 
agricultural  industry  are  now  universally  accepted.  He  rightly  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  co-operation,  in  which  England  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  stands  far  below  most 
other  countries.  Denmark,  for  instance,  which  is  now  ranked  as  second 
in  the  list  of  European  countries  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  per  head,  owes  its  prosperity  entirely  to  co-operation.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  small  holding  system  there  could  never  have  been 
organized  without  co-operation,  and  that  conversely  co-operation  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  small  holding  system.  In  pressing 
such  lessons  upon  English  readers  Dr.  Besse  has  rendered  good  service, 
and  his  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  notwithstanding  his  occasional 
misapprehension  of  the  position  here  and  his  somewhat  pedantic  style 
when  arguing  as  a  pure  economist. 

J.  C.  Medd. 

THE  INCOME  TAX.  By  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  [xi,  711  pp.  8vo. 

12«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1911.] 

This  is  a  review  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  income  taxation  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  European  countries.  Down  to  1894,  Professor 
Seligman  tells  us,  nothing  had  been  written  on  the  subject  in  the  States, 
but  at  that  date  public  interest  in  the  system  woke  up,  and  he  published 
some  notes  upon  it  as  practised  during  the  Colonial  period  and  the  Civil 
War,  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  Part  II.  of  the  present  volume.  The 
most  interesting  chapters  to  most  English  readers  will  be  those  which 
sketch  the  proceedings  of  our  departmental  commission  of  1904-5  on 
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the  collection  of- income  tax, -with  a  sufficient  detail  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  unsatisfactory  features  ^hich  characterize  the  system'  as  it  obtains 
in  England.  The  author  remar^  that  “  slowly  and  very  gradually  the 
original  and  inveterate  repugnance  to  the  tax  has  been  overcome,”  but 
that  these  terms  are  somewhat  too  general  is  indicated  by  several  passages 
which  he  cites  on  the  next  page  from  recent  writers  in  this  Review  and 
elsewhere.  The  present  writer  would  suggest  that  one  reasonr  why  it  is 
tolerated  by  the  middle-class  public  is  that  it  is  cheaply  collected,  and 
that  the  taxpayer  at  least  knows  what  he  b  paying  to  the  revenue.  This 
results  partly  from  stoppage  at  source,  which  the  Professor  describes  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  EngUsh  income  tax. 

The  work  may  be  commended  particularly  to  students  of  the  income 
tax  methods  adopted  in  continental  countries.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  the  author,  after  a  balance  of  pros  and  cons, 
favours  an  income  tax  levied  at  the  source. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 


STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  J.  E.  le  Rossignol 
and  W.  D.  Stewart.  [311  pp.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  net.  Harrap. 
London,  1911.] 

Thb  b  an  admirable  little  review  of  the  story  of  such  efforts  in 
”  State  Socblbm  ”  as  have  been  made  in  New  Zealand,  though  indeed 
these  efforts  hardly  justify  the  very  inclusive  title  which  b  given  to  the 
book.  Indeed,  the  air  of  surprise  in  the  volume  b  rather  remarkable. 

New  Zealand  has  certainly  been  a  pioneer  in  many  ways,  but  we  can 
trace  cause  and  effect  if  we  look  sufficiently  carefully.  There  was  not 
the  same  flow  of  capital  for  roads  and  for  railways  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  State  action  was  inevitable.  As  regards  the  ownership  of 
land  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  what  all 
authors  call  “  State  Socialbm  ”  will  strengthen  the  individualbt  position. 

New  Zealand,  after  all  its  errors,  is  aiming  definitely  at  small  ownership, 
and  those  people  who  imagine  that  the  “  appetite  for  taxation  will  grow  tA 
until  all  the  rent  will  be  taken  and  the  land  practically  confiscated  ” 
will  probably  be  disappointed.  The  financing  of  the  railways  hasn’t 
been  a  brilliant  success,  nor  has  the  State  Life  Insurance,  and  we  must  ^  | 

smile  at  the  appeal  to  the  ”  Department  ”  to  dbplay  the  same  energy,  „ 
economy  and  efficiency  as  private  offices !  Old  Age  Pensions  in  New 
Zealand  offer  us  little  ground  for  comparison,  since  the  proportion  of  ^  I 
old  people  to  yoimg  people  differs  altogether  from  the  proportion  in  the  i 
older  countries,  nor  in  respect  of  the  Civil  Service  b  there  much  to  learn.  ^  : 
But  Mr.  le  Rossignol  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  amassed  in  useful  form  a  < 
considerable  amount  of  information,  and  it  b  indbpensable  to  the  ^ 
sociologbt. 

J.  G.  Leigh. 


